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PREFACE. 



AoAiN we sit down to pen a few introductory lines to another, and that the Fifth, Volume 
of the British CorUroversialisL During the past year we have diligently addressed onr- 
sdves to the discharge of our literary duties; our Magazine has regularly appeared on the 
first of eadi month ; and now that the year has drawn to a close the Volume has risen like 
some goodly edifice hefure us, and all that remains for us to do is to construct the porch- 
like Preface, and inscribe a few words on the tabletary Title Page. 

The year over which this portion of our labours has extended will not be deemed an 
unimportant one by the future historian of the nineteenth century. After a lengthened 
j)eriod of peace, during which society made unexampled advances in real civilization and 
mental and moral elevation, we have, in the present year, been called to witness the fearful 
outbreak of another great European war. Although this event is, in itself, to be deeply 
deplored, there is in the circumstances under which it has been brought about much that 
we must regard as marking progress, and pointing still onward. We, as a nation, did not 
recklessly plunge into this war; nor did we embark upon it until unusual efibrts had been 
made to obtain our object by other means; and that object, be it remembered, was not 
national aggrandizement nor mere military glory, but the protection of a weak and insulted 
people from the bold encroachments of Bussian despotism. Now, in whatever light the 
abstract question of the propriety of this war be regarded, and it is not for us to express our 
individual opinions upon it, we think that all will consider the facts to which we have 
alluded as indicating some advance toward^ that-c^mipg.iinte J^L^ n^i^ shall be allied 
to right; when reason shall guide, and mcstolr ^6wer«*goTern, maftlpiid;. "^"\^ejiave referred 
to this subject here, in order to draw encouragemept/r<y7> i^t for th^ 5^mest philanthropist 
and to check the thought that the year 1854 Ik^^eo^oje^of retrogression. We would 
also, in connection with this subject, remind our readers, that ^hile public attention is so 
much occupied with the events that are tran^irini; 9^ the.theiitj« ai war, it requires 
additional efforts to direct that attention ever!&nd an«»n tu the peaceful but momentous 
conflict going on in our midst, in which truth brought into collision with error, indi- 
cates its triumphs by destroying the fortresses of ignorance and superstition, and bid- 
ding their bondmen go free. It is in this warfare, we need scarcely say, that we are 
engaged; and to the acceleration of such conquests as these we have cheerfully consecrated 
our best efforU. * 

The questions discussed in our present Volume call not for any special remark ; for 
while in some cases they have been suggested by the topics of the day, in all they bear- 
upon great principles, and possess a permanent value. It will be seen, by comparison, that 
fewer questions have been taken up in this Volume than in those preceding it ; this, 
arises, in part, from the somewhat diminished space devoted to our controversial depart- 



ment, but more from the increased fulness with which each subject has been treated. 
This fact, we think, so far from being regretted, renders the Volume more yaluable than 
it otherwise would have been. 

Of the new sections of our Magazine, opened at the commencement of the year, we need 
onlj say that they were hailed with sntirfactioa by our oegular subscribers, and we think 
they will be found to have added to the interesting features of the Volume. There is, 
however, one of our departments which seems to call for special notice, namely, " The 
Young Student and Writer's Assistant" The augmented space which we have devoted to 
the educational exercises there given may appear too great for the number of persons who 
have availed themselves of our Classes. Our apology for this must be that our interest in 
this very laborious part of our operations has been constantly Increased by marking the 
progress made by our earnest students, and receiving their oft repeated expressions of gra> 
titude for the aid we have rendered them. By way of illustration, we may quote from a 
letter now lying before us, in which a young man in respectable curcumstances writes — ^" I 
can honestly say that your class has been the means of rescuing me from an unenviable 
state of ignorance. When I sought to be enrolled as a student, I did so more from curiosity 
than a real desire for improvement. Yet how thankful am I that I did so! It marked an ^ 
epoch in my history; for, while through it I have become painfully sensible of my lack of 
knowledge, it has aroused me from the intellectual lethargy in which I indulged. My 
humble thanks, pure and sincere, I offer for the advantages I have derived from your class, 
and trust that you may be the means of rescuing many, as you have me, from careless 
ignorance.'* If, under the influence of such communications as this, we have shown too 
great an interest in our students, the cause has only to be understood for censure to be 
rendered powerless. But, after all, we do not see why the space occupied by the section 
under review should be regarded as lost to those who have not joined our classes; the 
exercises can easily be adapted for other purposes, and nothing would rejoice us more than 
to hear of ouiwrQSjjl^cs iQak^ng tl^m^the basis of benevolent efforts, in their various locali- 
ties, for the in;;tfi4^0 of tW uuVlicaXed^jir&mSd them. 

Space forbids *uS ^c!allytioticiftg*Bie*oft«5t iections of this Volume, but we may refer 

all our readers to th^t&dex, »•**•! t :*? 
• *^ * *** • •••• 
•••:..:..:•./ :«Therei8seen 

• • , • • • Tl)^l)al^y figarejaf the giant mass 

•• ••• j»*V)ftlifcJ|»|(Cconl9 at large." 

• • • • • • • •♦ * •«• 

We cannot close without availing ourselves of this opportunity of expressing our deep 

•obligation to those Gentlemen — and Ladies too — who have written for our pages, sought 
to increase our circulation, or in any way strengthen our position and augment our 
influence. We beg them not to regard this as a formal acknowledgment, but to accept it 
as a sincere and heartfelt one. We hardly need hint that in the coming year we shall 
require their continued support, and doubt not that they will cheerfully render it: we would 
at the same time invite others to join their ranks and share their efforts, assuring them 
that in so dobg they will enjoy the highest possible reward in the consciousness of being 
-engaged in a great and good work, and helping on the cause of man's mental and moral 
elevation. 
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Page 10, col. 1, line 14, for ** absolute," read, " positive.' 

Page 11, col. 1, line 30, for ** deny," read, " decry." 

Page 11, col. 2, line 63, for " shrol," read, ♦' sheol." 

Page 62, col. 1, line 2, for " prove," read, " disprove." 

Page 133, col. 1, line 24, for " Shevelt," read, " Shenelt." 
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Page 186, col. 2, 15th line from the lop, read " mom" for " man." 

Pa^e 193, in Ist line of the Article on Scanning Poetry, for " Vol. III.," read, " Vol. IV. ;" and in 
last Ime but 3 of the same article, for " pvntamer, read, " pentameter." 

Page 208, line 10 from bottom, for " other," read, " other two." 

Page 209, col. 1, line 22, for " distinctly," read, " distinctively;" col. 2, line 6, for " otgects," read 
" object" 

Page 360, col. 2, line 21, for « 1785," read, « 1857." 

Page 381, col. 2, line 15, for " though denied," read, '' though we denied." 

Page 411, col. 1, line 6, for " consequences," read, " consequence." 
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BY THE AUTHOB OP "tHK ART OF RBASOIOKG,** "eHETORIO," &C 

To exliibit the gradual and orderly evolation of events — to detail the successive changes 
which have takdn place in the external condition of man — to trace the effects which these 
changes have produced on the human species — to note the crude elements out of which 
great empires have been composed — to describe the means bj which these empires have 
been consolidated, and to point out the several stages of development to which, at certain 
epochs, human society had attained, are the duties of the civil historian. Institutions and 
manners, arts and industry, migrations and conquests, peace and war, kings and peoples, 
revolutions and crusades, usurpations and alliances, abdications and intrigues, diplomacy 
and education, treaties and protocols, change and progress — all the antecedences, co* 
mrdinates, and sequences which occur, 

" As circumstance doth hurry circumstance 
Along the crankled current of events," 

constitute the topics which specially demand the historian's attention and study. History, 
is the record of the actualization of the possibUj — a registry and chronicle of the develop- 
ment of man, and of the progress of all the great and permanent interests of humanity, — 
an embodiment and catalogue of facts regarding man's moral, political, social, artistic, and 
spiritual advancement. All the various combinations into which men have entered— 
all the multitudinous situations in which they have been placed — all the different 
scenes in which they have acted or suffered — all the meridian heights which vaulting 
ambition has reached — the innumerable vicissitudes of fortune to which mankind is sub- 
ject — ^all that the toil, the struggles, the virtues, the heroism, the experience, the power, 
and the wisdom of man has accomplished and realized, pertain rightly to the historic page. 
Civil history is "a detail of the various manifestations of mind, as they have been impressed 
upon the surface of human life."'*' The topic on which it treats is, therefore, the past ; but the 
past i^ important only because it is the womb of the future, and " the great index to the pro- 
bable.** The mere exhibition of this vast panorama, — albeit the result of the sublime efforts 
of human genius and industry, — by which events have been and are occasioned, cannot satisfy 
the desires of reasoning man. He requires that the originating cause be shown, — that the 

• MoR«U*9 " Hisfory of Modem Philosophy," vol. i. p. 39. 
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prime motive force be explained; he wishes to see how it is that the personal mind 
operates upon the stupendous chaos of phenomena around it, in order that events maj be 
effectuated. The life of a nation is twofold.' Man is the occupant of a stand-point between 
two worlds; the one visible, in which the act alone availeth, and the intention matters 
nought; the other invisible, and acted upon only bj the will: in both of these worlds man 
is an efficient force.* In the invisible world of mind all acts are initiated, and the seeds of 
all events are nurtured; but it is not until 

« The seed, 

The little seed men laughed at, in the dark 

Has risen and cl^ft the soil," ' 

and bursts upon " the vision of the world," that it comes within the legitimate province of 
the historian. It is within the mind that 

" Thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 
Is loosened, and the nations echo round ;" 

and the intellectual man yearns to trace the growth of events, from these their embryotic 
germs to the flower and fruitage of realization; he believes with the poet that 

" All things which are or were are thought in action," 

and he is desinms of acquiring a knowledge of these early elements, from which the various 
modifications of human life proceed, — those ideas which have altered the features of society, 
changed the circumstances of human life, and given birth to the present as the ^'loog 
result of time." This being the case, we cannot but believe that an intense interest must 
concentre round a history of those forth-goings of the energies of hxmian thought by which 
man has essayed to conquer the dread silences and uncertainties of Nature, and attempted 
to become acquainted with the destiny to which this life-pilgrimage leads. 

The dim mysteriousness of fable, myth, and legend, envelops the pre-historic epochs of 
human existence. In the world's rapt and visionary youth, how intense, yet volatile, was 
thought! "Creation's heir" — primeval man — could not but be wonder-struck at the 
immense pageant which lay within the circling horizon of an instant's gaze. The day-god 
raining chaste joyance^ on the earth, the various- vestured heaven, the flower-clad glebe, 
" the blue-tumbling waves of the sea," the lakelet, " rich with tints heaven-borrowed," — ^all 

" The placid world 
Of wood and water, hill and plain,'* — 

how full of enigmas must these have been when they first came within the vision of a 
mortal's eye! To the semi-awakened perception — to the dazzled fancy — to the untrained 

mind, 

" Wrapt 
In its own clouds of shifting thought" — 

how strange and mystic must the world's phenomena have seemed I Is it matter of Wonder 

that then 

" The intelligible forms of ancient poets. 
The fair humanities of old religions, 

• This thought is borrowed from Fichte's •* Destiny of Man." 
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The power, the beaatj, and the mi^estjr. 
That had their haimts in dale or pinf motmtain. 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms, or watery depths," 

received their being— that all the wonders of the material universe should become per- 
sonified abstractions, and that the marvels of fancy should fill the void forms of science? 
Pruneval man, following the mstincts of his intellectual nature, doubtless did his utmost 
to spiritualize his conceptions,- but the necessity under which he laboured of employing 
a material symbolization must have occasioned, in a degenerating race, the reception of the 
iymbol as the fact^ and consequently the materialization of his purest mental concepts. 
Mythology is, in point of view, the solution which, in the earlier ages of human develop- 
ment, the imagination gives to the problems of the reason. The human race, doubtlesslv 
started from the vantage stand-point of revealed truth; but as the separate families settled 
apart, the torchlight of tradition could not but bum dim; the knowledge of the truth being 
thus lost, inventive Fancy, striving to fill up the vacancies in the record, foi^ot the Aie 
sobriety of truth, and then inscribed upon the blank pages of human thought the marvels 
of mythology.* 

For a long time the stream of historic fact must have mingled with that of mythic 
lore, like 

** A clear stream flowing with a muddy one, 

Till in its onward cnrrent it lAsorbs, 

With swifter moTement and in purer light. 

The vexed eddies of its wayward brother." 

If the reader inqufre how much of the mythic history of any country deserves belief, we 
reply, we cannot say; and, to use the words of Grote, "If the reader blame me for not 
assisting him to determine this — ^if he ask me why I do not undraw the curtain and dis- 
close the picture— I reply in the words of the painter Zeuzis, when the same question was 
addressed to him, on exhibiting his masterpiece of imitative art, ' The curtain is the pic- 
tore' ... the curtain (to us?) conceals nothing behind, and cannot by any ingenuity be 
withdrswn." Nevertheless, we may quote, as somewhat to the present purpose, the quaint 
words of Dr. Donne; they are worthy of our consideration, not only in this, but in every 
other investigation :— 

* Perhi^ the view taken in the text may appear strange to some of our readers, and may not, 
therefore, be readily comprehensible. To prevent any misapprehension likely to arise, we think it 
advisable to present the following articulate statement : — 

We caunot doubt that at man's creation he was embued with a knowledge of his divine origin and 
fiitare destiny. Sin, however, easily scattered the race ; and as each migratory tribe departed from a 
lower status of thought than its predecessors, it is obvious that gradual degeneracy would supervene. 
Bat the human race is endowed with reasoning powers, which, on being arrested by circumstances, 
are capable of eliminating from Nature the teachings of God as therein written; and thus it most 
probably happened ^at ** man, commencing with a knowledge of one God, gradually became a poly^ 
theist; and philosophy, slowly retracing the steps of error, returned to the truth, which had been 
lasL^^Keightley'a " Mythology qf Ancient Greece and Italy" p. 3. An instance of an analogous, 
and consequently an illustrative nature, may be gleaned from the history of Central Asia, where 
•• Khiva, Bokhara, Merve, Balk, Samarcand, have at various epochs formed the nuclei of so many 
small states, whieh, having attuned a certain degree of eivilization, have dwindled suddenly, and 
retrograded towards barbarism."— ''^leclic Review;* Jaxmarj, 1851, p. 43. 
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« Tbous^ Truth and Falsehood be 
Near twins; yet Truth a little elder is ; 
Be busy to seek her . 

• Doubt wisely ; in strange way 
To stand inquiring right is not to stray ; 
To sleep, or run wrong, is." 

Situated as we are, with the vast heritage of wisdom, which the monarch-minds of by- 
gone centuries have bequeathed to us, securely attained, we can form no adequate notion of 
the intense heroism of those men who looked abroad into the abyssmal vagueness in which 
all things appeared to be, and conquered therefrom the certainties of which we are now the 
possessors. In the sublime, though repulsive, carnage of war, the forces are merely 
physical, and in many cases calculable, — the resources of each army may be balanced 
with some approach to equality; but in the warfare of thought the contest is solitary — 
the opposing forces are unknown — ^the field is untrodden and unsurveyed. Ah, there is 
something here of the truly heroic, — the nobly manful! Amid the mistiness and gloom, — 
the uncertain footing and the unthreaded labyrinths of that territory — then known only as 
vaguelandy — to push one's onward way with unblanched cheek, with firm-nerved arm and 
dauntless heart, right up to the hitherto impregnably-fortressed kingdom of "Night's 
daughter — Ignorance," and couch a solitary lance against the thousand ministrants of war 
who are subject to. her domination, and win one ceded shred of her vast realm as an eternal 
possession to all truth-seekers, is, surely, bravery greater than that displayed by the frip- 
peried and gaudy hosts whose triumphs history has hitherto delighted to inscribe in glory- 
blazoned characters upon her pages! And yet who honours worthily the heroism of those 
who have thus gone forth " conquering and to conquer?" Whether are the thoughia of 
Plato, Bacon, Kant, and Hamilton, or the actioru of Alexander, Charles XII., Napoleon, 
and Wellington, most widely known, most earnestly studied, most thoroughly admired, 
and most sedulously conned? 

A history of speculative thought — of the active energies put forth by mind for the 
conscious attainment of truth — cannot but be worthy of the interest and studious attention 
of all those who are earnestly desirous of discovering those laws of progress by which man 
passes onwards to the fulfilment of his destiny. To observe the awakening of human 
reason under the influence of the phenomena and laws of the physical world — to trace the 
progress of thought from its earliest and feeblest e£forts to its boldest enterprizes, and 
its loftiest effectual manifestations — to mark the successive stages to which, at different 
epochs, human intelligence had advanced — to watch how the loose and scattered materials 
of thought are conjoined by the ligatures of nicely-appreciative conceptions, and new dis- 
coveries are developed from those which precede them — are all highly interesting investi- 
gations, capable of fully repaying the toil and rewarding the trouble of elaborate industry 
and patient study. The evolution of thought in all its phases thus exhibited must afford 
most palpable evidence of the processes and methods of truth-search, and consequently be 
a regular praxis in the art of correct thinking. Then there are the biographic details of 
those men who have made their lives illustrious by their achievements in the regions of 
speculation, — who, urged by a burning zeal for truth, have toiled on through uncertainty 
and doubt, and rendered the ages in which they lived for ever memorable by their intel- 
lectual daring. Where can more noble inducements be found to continuous and well- 
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directed efforts after higher and nobler manifestations of being, the improvement of society, 
and the welfare of mankind? 

Again ; the history- of speculative thought is advantageonid because it recalls to memory 
the benefactions which have been left us, and the names of the bequeathers, and thus an 
age, too entuelj self-glorifying, being reminded of its indebtedness to *' the days of other 
years,** is led to see in a clearer light the due proportion which it bears intellectually to 
other times. " The discovery of to-day will be the commonplace of to-morrow; but it is 
not less a discovery. A dwarf standing on the shoulders of a giant sees farther than the 
giant; but if he stood on his own basis he would scarcely see at alL It behoves him to 
remember that the giant is a giant."* This is especially needful in an age so rigidly 
positive and utilitarian as ours. By what has positivism become possible, — ^whose energy 
of mind has called forth the conceptions by which facts have been colligated into law — 
who have elicited firom consciousness and experience the forms of reasoning, and thus 
rendered scientific progress a potentiality? Those, surely, who have diligently elaborated 
the laws of the discovery and development of truth, and furnished man with a knowledge 
of the formative principles of thought, — the means of systematizing the realities around 
and within him into science I If we are the inheritors of the ages, we can only rightly 
appreciate our own relative position by knowing how much we are indebted to The Past. 

The history of philosophy is invested with a higher and sublimer interest, when regarded 
not only as the legislatrix of speculation, but also as the chief instructress regarding the 
nature, grandeur, and power of man's noblest possession — the mind. Thought is the 
highest and mightiest power in the universe, and as such correlates itself to and necessitates 
the loftiest and sublimest investigations. Philosophy is the centre>thought of an age, — 
the attempt to hnow the reason of what other minds beUeve regarding the world's great 
riddles — God, Mind, Destiny, Will, Reason, Matter, and their interrelations. Existence 
manifests all things concretely — essentials and adjuncts interblended: — ^How make these 
disparate and distinguishable? — how abstract the accidental and variable from the change- 
less and true? — ^how perceive the truth which underlies phenomena, and the laws by which 
phenomena are, and exist as they are? Philosophy is present throughout the entire range 
of human thought, and, rig;htly or wrongly, every man bears within himself some real or 
assumed test of fact and opinion, which to him are philosophical verities. All systematiza- 
tion proceeds from some central philosophic idea, which, seizing upon all the impressions 
of sense or consciousness, moulds them in conformity to its dictOf and subjects them all to 
vassalage and subserviency. This is no visionary dream, but an every-day-life reality. 
The reason cannot rest satisfied with the merely phenomenal; it wishes to know whif and 
how it exists, — ^nay, it even questions if it do exist; its great yearning is after certainty." 
It may be that certainty is unattainable — that, for wise purposes, the Deity has implanted 

inns 

" Those thoughts which wander through eternity," 

to point us to higher states of being hereafter; but surely the exercise of these, man's 
noblest faculties, cannot be fruitless, whether in convincing us of the finiteness of human 
thought, or in teaching us to find in all things the " Footprints of the Creator," and the 

* Lewes's " Biographical History of Philosophy,'* vol. ii. p. 233. 
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reflection of His glory from whom all light and truth proceed. Is it best, then, that man 
give up as insololable these darling enigmas, and confine himself to the tangible, the real, 
and the presentlj-nsefol? Vain thought! Can the lightning tarrj in the fhll-charged 
thnnder-dond irhen the condncting-rod pierces it? As soon maj the reas<Hi remaa 
incurioos and inactiye when the impressions of phenomena impinge npon it. Facts, 
individnal £ftctB, and events are connected bj perceptivity into notions or oone^ts; concepts 
are, by the judgment, colligated into cause and substance; and the reason sedcs, from 
these, to construct, mentally, the universe which God has, in reality, commanded to he. 
The intelligential reason satisfies itself with science; but the moral reason looks for a 
purpose and design in all, — asks some trace of the part which man is intended to perform 
in this mystery-shrouded state — some indication of the ultimate design of the vast 
apparatus of life, reproduction, and death, which w<»rk continually around him, and of 
which he is a part, and exclaims with Fichte, ^ Something that is to endure must be 
brought forth in all these changes of what is transitory and perishable, something which 
may be carried forward safe and inviolable upon the waves of time." Such queries and sudi 
exerdtations as these are not without their uses even in an age like ours, which, practically 
at least, has homologated the basest utilitarianism as its philoBO{^cal creed, and expends 
its highest intellectuality in time-serving strategies. This servile flexure to circumstance 
philosophy contemns. The (rue it believes to be the result of the beemtiful in phjrsics and 
the good in morals. It looks upon the universe as the hieroglyphic writing of God, and 
maintains that, could the right interpretation be found. Eternal Truth, so far as our nature 
was citable of comprehending it, would become ours. It does not, however, consider the 
attainment of truth, in its entirety, either as possible or desirable. ^ Plato has profoundly 
defined man ' the hunter of truth;' lor in this chase, as in others, iheprnwdt is all in all, 
the success comparatively nothing. ... We exist only as we energise; pkeuttre is 
the reflex of unimpeded energy; energy is the meoH by which our iiiculties are devdoped; 
and a higher energy the end which their development proposes. In action is thus con- 
tained the existence, improvement, and perfection of our being; and knowledge is only 
precious as it may aflford a stimulus to the exercise of our powers, and the condition of 
their more complete activity. Speculative truth is, therefore, subordinate to speculati(m 
itself; and its value is directly' measured by the quantity of energy which it occasions — 
immediately on its discovery — mediately through its consequences. . . • By no other 
intellectual appUcation (and least of all by physical pursuits) is the soul so reflected on 
itself, and its faculties concentred in such independent, vigorous, unwmted, and oontaraed 
energy; by none, therefore, are its best capacities so variously and intensely evolved. 

* "Where there is most life, tJtere is the victory.' "• 

However erroneous, therefore, the conclusions to which great philosophic minds arrive^ 
they are not useless, as they tend not only to the evolution of important thought, but 
also help to exhaust the category of the possible. Greats than these considerations, 
however, is that which Guizot has stated in the following words: — ^"It is the just and 
happy privilege of genius, that its errors are pregnant with truth ; it may at times lose 

* Sir William Hamilton's *<Diseanion8 on Philoso^y,*' &e.,p. 40. 
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itielf on the path which it opens; bat the path ia open, and more caations foUowen xnaj 
tread it anrdy.*** 

While making these resenratiens and admissions, however, we do not intend to snhicribe 
to the too preralent idea, that philosophy ignores the pradkaL \erj far from it; the 
thoughts entertained ooneemhig the purpose of life, the greatest good of man, and hia 
relations with eternity, cannot fail to inflnence largely the condoct of men. It most, 
sorely, make a Tast difference in the condoct of indiridoals and commonities, whether 
they have imlnbed a philosophy which asserts that 

** This narrow world embraces all we know ; 
And what we see beyond, or think we see, 
Terror or bliss, is but a huge reflex 
Shot on the blank conoavi^ without ;" 

or that whieh, amidst the frirdities and madness of an age, proclaims loudly and fearlessly 

" The end of being, 
Which is the good of otf, and love of God ! ** 

Those who hare read the history of the world aright cannot have failed to perceiye the 
close noion which subsisted between the philosophy of an age and its results upon the 
future. The uncertainty concerning moral truths, combined with the reliance placed on 
dialectics in the pre-Socratic era, undoubtedly led to the unprincipled statesmanship pre- 
valent in that age, when the sophists so sedulously occupied their talents in teaching how 

''To gloze misdeeds— to trifle with great truths. 
To pit the brain against the heart, and plead 
Wit before wisdom.** 

How much did the almost universal acceptation of an ignoble and degenerate form of 
Epicureanism tend to produce " the decline and fall of the Boman Empire ?** Hear the 
evidence of Longinns: — "I am of opinion that energy and spirit have been depressed by 
the universal misery which incessant wars have produced, and the abject sentiments which 
everywhere prevail. The thoughts of all are engrossed hy gain and the indulgence of 
appetite, A boundless luxury, with its attendant vices, pervades society. These unfit 
men for noble thofughts, quench aspirations after immortal things, and d^rade our souls 

to the dust" t 

The grand results of the Baconian Method in reforming discovery and augmenting 
hnman progress, in a physical and material point of view, are only equalled by the sad 
eonvulffions which in its ultimate issue, as developed in the sensational school in Fraaoe, 
that method produced on the continent of Europe. And I cannot refnun from ezpressiBg 

* Preface to Translation of Gibbon's « Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire" (Bohn's " British 
Classics"), vol. i. p. viii. 

f This is an abstract of Longinus's " pe Sublimitate," chap. xL, which we extract from a note by 
Wenck on Gibbon's " Decline," &c., p. 78. On comparing it with the original, it will be found to 
contain the essence of that splendid chapter of that author, who 

''It always just; 
Whose own example streagtbens all his laws; 
And is himself the great suUiBie he dhrawt.** 
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S17 personal conTiction that the homologation bj the Scotch school of the principles con- 
tained in BufBer's " Traits des Premises Veritas," under the cognomen of the " Phiksc^hy 
df Common Sense," is the prime canse of the many lamentable perversions to Popery which 
have of late years attracted so mnch attention. I believe the common-sense school, in its 
nltimate development, to be inimical to the freedom of human reason and the right of firee 
inquiry, — to be, in fact, the philosophic incarnation of Papal Catholicity.* If history be 
the result of thought, how can it be otherwise than thus? How else can we account for 
the facts which appear in history, unless we believe that the philosophy of an era is an 
effective agent in the on-goings of events. Believing that philosophic specula^on is a hct- 
element in man*8 progress, — nay, is the very mother of events, — we cannot but attach a 
vast importance to the investigation of the intellectual conditions by which the activities 
of the human race are initiated, and from which events result. The truest philosophy of 
history is the history of philosophy. The real secret of the prevalent distrust of philosophy 
is man's distrust of himself. Self-love will not permit him to acknowledge himself in 
fault, and he lays the blame upon philosophy; and because this age is barren in speculative 
thought, he asserts that all philosophy is barren. To be convinced of the error of this 
opinion, we have but to cast a glance along the host of names — glorious for Heaven's 
divinest gift, genius — ^whose energies have been spent on the problems which the reason 
posits for man's consideration; but, alas! in the present age, how many of these names 

" Are passed 

From honour and remembnuice, and a stare 

Is all the mention of their names receives; 

And people know no more of them than of 

The shapes of clouds at midnight, a year back." 

Is it right that the labours of those men who have cultivated that study which 
" nourished the infant mind of humanity, gave it aliment and directed its faculties, rescued 
the nobler part of man from the dominion of brutish ignorance, stirred him with insatiable 
thirst of knowledge,"! and taught the human race to unseal the fountains of wisdom which 
their own consciousness contained, should be thus unknown and unregarded by us? 

" A single soul is richer than all worlds ;" 
and yet those men who have introvised themselves so keenly, that they perceived the very 
processes through which the lightning-speeded thoughts which occupied their reason passed 
forward to development, and have revealed the choicest treasures which enrich the human 
soul, are by us decried and neglected. We know it is fashionable to say that philosophy 
Is nnprogressive, and moves only " in the same endless circle," — to reiterate the sceptical 
decision, " The difficulty is impossibility," — to assert that^ 

" Down to the profoondest depths 

Of utter space — where not an atom mars 

The void invisible— it were easier far 

To cast a line and calculate its rate, 

Or pierce all space nor cross the path of light, . 

Than fathom man's dark heart, or sound his soul." 

* The author begs it to be distinctly understood that he alone, and not the proprietors of this 
serial, is responsible for the opinions herein expressed. 
f Lewes's " Biographical History of Philosophy," vol. i. p. 21. 
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We hope, in our future chapters on this topic, to give proo& to the contnuy. In these we 
expect to show that, although no ultimate and eyerlastinglj-satisfactory answer has heen 
given to the speculations of reasoning man, — although the same questions for ever recur 
and redemand solution, — jet every age starts from a loftier platform of knowledge than 
its predecessor, and gives a nobler interpretation to our human destinj; that philosophy is 
an eternal necessity of the soul, — the natural product of the reason when brought into 
contact with phenomena, — ^the inevitable criticism to which mind subjects itself and all 
things; that it is a possibility; that it is progressive, and that it not only wields a mighty 
influence on the welfare of nations, but also presents to the individual man the surest 
medium of a true self-culture, bj making the various Acuities of the human soul efficient 
factors in the investigation and discovery of truth. All our sympathies incline towards 
progress, and we regard philosophy as the prime initiative agent in all progress; hence our 
present attempt to expound how " The thoughts of man are widened by the process of the 
suns." May we be granted the power of di£Fusing such a knowledge of this subject as may 
lead to the furtherance of progress. May our efforts be successful in enabling our readers 
to train their minds aright towards the highest possible perfection; — may they aid in 
speeding on the culture of the human race—diffusing knowledge, which is true power, and 
in urging upon all men to obey the poet*s behest: — 

" Ring in the love of Truth and Right ; 
Ring in the common love of Good." 
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HAVE WE SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE TO PROVE THAT COMMUNICATIONS 
ABE NOW MADE TO MAN FBOM A SPIRITUAL WOBLD ? 



AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



« To minds which can admit nothing but what 
can be explained and demonstrated, an iuvesti- 
gatiou of this sort must appear perfectly idle ; for 
while, on the one hand, the most acute intellect 
or the most powerful logic can throw little light 
on the subject, it is at the same time— though I 
hare a confident hope that this will not always be 
the case— equally irreducible within the present 
bounds of science ; meanwhile experience, obser- 
TStion, and intuition, must be our principal, if 
not our only guide. Because in the seventeenth 
century credmity outran reason and discretion, 
the eighteenth century, by a natural reaction, 
threw Itself into the opposite extreme. Whoever 
dosely observes the signs of the times, will be 
aware that another change is approaching. The 
eontemptnous scepticism of the last age is yielding 
to a more humble spirit of inquiry ; and there is 
a large class of persons among the most enli^ht. 
ened of the present, who are beginning to bebeve 
that much which they bad been taught to rcgeot as 
fttble has been, in reality, ill-understood truth. 
S<miewhat of ttie mystery of our own being, and 
of the mjrsteries that compass us about, are be- 
' i; to loom upon us— as yet, it is true, but 
and in the endeavour to follow out 



the clue they ofEisr, we have but a feeble light to 
guide us. We must grope our way through the 
dim path before us, ever in danger of being led 
intf error, whilst we may confidently reckon on 
being pursued by the shafts of ridicule— that 
weapon so easy to wield, so potent to the weak> 
so weak to the wise— which has delayed the birth 
of so many truths, but never stifled one. 

*' That the facts presented to our notice appeer 
to us absurd, and altogether inconsistent with the 
notions our intellects would have enabled us to 
form, should have no weight whatever in the 
investigation. Our intellects are no measure of 
God Ahnighty's designs ; and I must say that I 
do think one of the most irreverent, dangerous^ 
and sinfiil things man or woman can be guilty of, 
is to rgect with scorn and laughter any intimation 
which, however strangelT it may strike upon our 
minds, and however adverse it may be to our 
opinions, may possibly be showing us the way to 
one of Ood's truths. Not knowing all the con- 
ditions, and wanting so many links of the chain, 
it is impossible fbr us to pronounce upon what is 
probable and consistent, and what is not; and 
this being the case, I think the time is ripe fbr 
drawing attention to certain phenomeDay which. 
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under whatever aspect we may eonalder tiiem, 
are. beyond doabt, exceedingly interesting and 
cnnous ; whilst, if the view many persons are 
disposed to take ot them be the eorreot one, they 
ure much more than this." — ** Tht Night Side qf 
Nature/' by Mrs, Catherine Crowe. 

It was with much pleasure that we saw 
the amumnoement of this qaestion lor dis- 
cnssioD, among others of " present interest 
and permanent importance,*' in the pages of 
the ControversiaUtt. Its occurrence in such 
a eonnezion appeared to us as a sign of the 
suspension of that scepticism in rdation to 
aU spiritual manifestations which has for so 
long a period overhung the church, or that 
portion of mankind among whom it is 
located, — a scepticism attributable to the 
prevalence of the principles <^ a negative 
philosophy, acting in conjunction with a 
state produced by the absence of absolute or 
vital religion. We believe that the "com- 
Bnmications** the question refers to are per- 
mitted by Providence for the purpose of dis- 
pelling this latent scepticisih as to the reality 
of a spiritual world in a class of minds who 
require some such striking evidence to re- 
assure their futh. But this evidence, while 
it is sufficient to turn the scale with a mind 
disposed to admit the desiderated truth, is 
not of such a demonstrative character as to 
force conviction on all doubters or deniers ; 
and this for cogent reasons in connexion with 
that order of spiritual therapeutics which is 
always observed by the Divine Physician of 
souls in his dispensations for their benefit; 
for as the quantum of light which is pleasant 
and necessary for healthy natural vision 
might be produdive of pain, or total depri- 
vation of sight, in cases of abnormal or dis- 
eased states of the eye, so that manifestation 
and conviction of truth which is grateful 
and beneficial to the believing and pious soul, 
might be productive of a deleterious influence, 
and a more deeply danming state, to the 
confirmed infidel. In short, while we doubt 
if any arguments or facts supported by evi- 
dence as to the existence of a spiritual worid, 
and of communications vrith or from it, can 
be brought home to the coqvictions of those 
whose doubts take their rise primarily from 
a heart-seated aversion to the truths of re- 
ligion, and their consequent provisions and 
restraints, — to those of whom it is written, 
''If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither would they believe though one arose 
fitim the dead,"— ^we do believe that suf- 



ficient evidence can be adduced for the satis- 
faction of the honest sceptic,— of one whose 
doubts take their rise from the intellect 
merely, and have not necessarily any founda- 
tion in moral eviL It is in the hope of being 
serviceable in this latter regard that we take 
up our pen to argue in affirmation of the 
present question. We have alluded to that 
" phase of faith" which these latter subjecti 
exhibit as a latent sceptidsm in relation to 
the fundamental truths of religion, which 
manifests itself in doubt and denial of the 
collateral troths of spiritual communications. 
We defend the phrase, as denoting the true 
quality of that quasi belief which is the result 
of education merely, and is wanting in any 
heartfelt conviction. Its creed was fietbii- 
cated by Addison, when he uttered that 
paradoxical sentiment in regard to witch- 
craft, ''A thing to be believed in the general, 
but resolutely disputed in the partiealar." 
In the words of the talented authoress from 
whose work we have extracted the paragraphs 
which head this article, " The troth is, that 
not one person in a thousand, in the proper 
sense of the word, believes anything; they 
only fancy they believe, because they have 
never seriously considered the meaning of 
the word and all that it involves. That 
which the human mind cannot conceive o^ 
is apt to slip from its grasp like water from 
the hand ; and life out of the flesh falls under 
this category." 

A complete chain of evidence as to the 
possibility, probability, and actuality of spi- 
ritual communications might be adduced, 
extrinsically of the scripture record, from the 
earliest times of history downwards;, but the 
question limits us to ** evidence to prove that 
communicati<ms are now made to man from 
a spiritual world.* We presume that the 
''communications" referred to have specific 
reference to the notorious " rappings," since 
these alone, of all other species of conmiuni- 
cations presumed to be going on around ua, 
profess to be commimications Jirom ^irits; 
but we purpose, in the course of our remarks, 
to take cognizance of those communications 
which it is purported that man has effiscted 
ioUh the spiritual world, since these latter 
may be regarded as the converse of the 
farmer. With regard to the "evidence,** 
both of one and the other, we ^o not hesitate 
to say that, if the same amount of testimony 
as to the facts and their collateral adjonctg 
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hxA been adduced on bdialf of anjthing 
whieh fiills within the limits of that ex- 
tremelj limited and conrentional standard 
called probahilitj, irhieh is fbnnded upon 
conmoon exporienee, it would have been 
deemed sopOTflnonslj replete, and altogether 
pHmd/acie and conclnsive. '* La Hace says, 
in his * Essay on Probabilities/ that 'any 
case, however apparently incredible, if it be 
a recarrent case, is as mnch entitled, nnder 
the laws of indnction, to a ft&t valuation, as 
if it had been more probable beforehand/ 
Now no one will deny that the case in qnes- 
tion possesses this dum to investigati<«. 
Determined sceptics may, indeed, deny that 
there exists any wefl-anthenticated instances 
. . . . hot that, at present, can only be 
a mere matter of opinion; since many per- 
sons as competent to judge as themselves 
maintain the contrary ; and in the mean time 
we arraign their right to make this objection 
till they have qualified themselves to do so 
by a long course of patient and honest 
inquiry; always remembering that every in- 
stance of error or imposition discovered and 
-adduced has no positive value whatever in 
the argument but as regards the single 
instance ; though it may enforce upon us tiie 
necessity of strong evidence and careful in- 
vestigatiou.'^ We would not, however, by 
these remarks be supposed to deny that in- 
stinctive reserve the mind of man generally 
manifests towards new facts, the origin of 
which it cannot discover, and the bearings of 
wUch it caniM)t at once foresee; on the con- 
trary, we believe that this natural conser- 
vatism of disposition subserves important 
uses in his connexion, since it prevents the 
sodden adoption of opinions which might 
resolt in the utter subversion of those prin- 
ciples which are the mainstay of his moral 
nature and influence his actions in life, and 
so leave hira at the mercy of all those elements 
which bring temptation and nun of soul; not 
that we see that any danger could possibly 
result from the full and free admission of the 
£Mts of spiritual communications, the pos- 
ability and probability of which we might 
rsMonably expect would be conceded by a 
community in possession of and avowed sub- 
mission to the contents d such a book as the 
B9>le, which is itself a divine or spiritual 
oomnmiBcatioQ, and contains the record of 
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many such, provided care is taken to dis- 
criminate between the fact and the matter 
or quality of such commnnicatioos, of which 
quality we shall have mor^ to say subse- 
quently. But what we more especially de- 
precate is the demal which some minds pro- 
ceed to give to any new, or apparently new, 
thing wMch conflicts with their opinions or 
prejudices, and in regard to which they 
are wont to assume impossibility or extreme 
unprobability, and so foreclose any investi- 
gation of the subject or evidenoe of the foet. 

That which we conceive to be wanting in 
<^nexion with the amount and variety of 
the testimony on behalf of the fact of Uiose 
spiritual communications for which we con- 
ten4l, is a rational and conmstent theoiy 
accounting for them on well-understood 
principles, or at least principles capable of 
being understood by tiie competent mind 
mak^g the necessary exertion, and consistent 
with itself, with the facts, fuid with divine 
revelation, which latter element, we have 
seen, is cert«nly in fovour of the posnbiUttf 
of such facts; uid we are not aware tiiat any 
arguments can be adduced from it to show 
the imprdbability of their ooeurrence " now." 
We purpose, therefore, to endeavour to submit 
such a theory to our readors; and in order to 
do this it will be necessary to premise some 
general information as to the oo£Mtitnti<xi 
and nature of the spritual universe, — of its 
connexion with the natural universe, — and 
of the relation in which man stands to both 
worlds. 

first. We have scriptural authority for 
the opnion that the spiritual universe is 
composed of three grand divisions, vis., 
heaven, the final abode of the blessed; h^ 
the final abode of the lost^ and hades, or the 
spirit-world, the receptacle of recently- 
departed souls. As S(mie of our readers 
may not be disposed, at first, to admit the 
definite existence of this last-named divisioa 
of the spiritual xmiverse, it may be necessaiy 
to vindicate its reality, especially as it i« 
important to our theory, as bring that part 
of the sj^tual universe with which, we 1m^, 
communications are made. This may be 
done both from scripture and reason. 1. We 
have evident intimations throughout scrip- 
ture of a spiritual abode, or state, which is 
neither heaven nor hell. Thus, throughout 
the Old Testament the Hebrew word tkrol, 
which in the English Bible is 
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translated "the grave,'' and sometimes " hell," 
is now generally allowed bj the learned to 
signifj the state or abode of the recently- 
departed spirit, prior to its consignment to 
its final destination; although it is imagined, 
regardless of the high character of the 
scriptures as the word of God, that this 
might be an accommodation of language to 
the prejudices of the Jewish nation. The 
same signification primarily attached to the 
Greek word hades^ which literally means the 
umeen worlds but is always translated " hdl" 
in the New Testament, where, without doubt, 
it usually signifies the ultimate destination 
of the wicked, although, as a common word 
in use at the time of the establishment of 
Christianity, it certainly signified the imme- 
diate receptacle of departed spirits in general, 
and is used in this evident sense in many 
contemporaneous writings, as well secular as 
religious. A notorious instance is furnished 
in Uie passage of the Apostles' Creed, " He 
descended into hell Qwdes),^ where it is 
admitted on all hands that the place of 
punishment is not signified. But there are 
several direct recognitions in the New Tes- 
tament of a state or abode of departed spirits 
which is both intermediate and transitory, as 
1 Peter iii. 18, 19: Kev. vi. 9—11. Also 
compare Acts ii. 31, with Psa. zvi. 10; Eph. 
iv. 9, with Psa. Iziii. 9. 2. Season alone 
might lead us to conclude to an intermediate 
sphere, situated, as it were, between heaven 
and hell, and in a certain manner related to 
both. The soul of man is his life-principle — 
the real man, which is the subject of affec- 
tions and thoughts, from which result actions, 
the material body being merely the organ or 
medium whereby he exists and operates on 
the material world; hence nature or moral 
character attaches to the soul, and is he; 
nor does natural death destroy the identity, 
since it merely results in translating the 
soul, or man-spirit, into the spiritual world. 
Now, we know that no man attains to so 
perfect a nature as to be wholly free from 
errors imbibed, or evil habits contracted, 
during his natural life, and we have seen 
that these results attach to the soul or spirit 
as the real essential man ; hence he is not fit 
to be immediately translated to that state of 
perfect society we understand by heaven. 
On ithe other hand, no man while living in 
the world— hence, neither at the termination 
of natural life, nor .at his first entrance into 



the spiritual world — is so wholly divested of 
good, derived firom the knowledge of truth 
and of natural affections, as to be fit for 
inmiediate consignment to hell. Therefore 
we conclude to the existence of an intw> 
mediate state, or common receptacle of de- 
parted spirits, where one class — viz., those 
principled in good — are prepared for heaven; 
and the other class — ^viz., those principled in 
evil — ^for helL It is in this world that the 
judgment is pronounced on the "servants" 
to whom " talents" are committed, which it 
is easy to see includes the whole human 
race. " Take from him the pound, and give 
it unto him who hath ten pounds .... 
for I say unto you, that unto every one which 
hath shall be given ; and from him that hath 
not, even that he hath shall be taken away 
from him." 

Secondly. We come to speak of the con- 
nexion between the natural and spiritual 
spheres. The three postulates of the true 
philosophy of created existence are: — 1, 
" Everything is derived from something prior 
to itself;" 2, " Existonce is perpetual sub- 
sistence;" 3, " Sustentation (or preservation) 
is perpetual creation." To these we may 
add two others, namely, " Motion is derived 
primarily from life;" and " Creation is variety 
in unity." Whatever system ignores or denies 
any of these primary principles of derived 
existence, is either idolatrous, as deifying 
matter, or it is atheistical, as denying the 
only true God, " in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being." The grand conclusion 
from these postukta is, that the whole of 
creation is connected together, and with its 
divine Author, by relations analogous to those 
which exist between endj causey and effect. 
From this, again, we derive sndi principles 
as influx^ correspondence^ order, and use. 
Influx is the inflowing of the creative and 
operative energy of Deity. Correspondence 
is the adaption, or <mswering to, produced 
by this influx, on the principle that "like 
begets like." But, since all emanation from 
the Deity must necessarily be into a sphere 
heneaih him, the likeness begotten will be 
not of the same nature, but analogous thereto, 
and the sphere will constitute an order or 
degree^ which, coming to be the medium or 
instrumental cause for a still further outward 
emanation of creative energy from the Deity, 
which resulto in the production of an ultimate 
sphere or degree, and that relation which the 
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former d^ree sustains in regard to the nlti- 
mate, viz., as the mediam or instmmental 
csose isVhat we mean hj use, which everj 
being* or thing, from Deity down to the 
smallest material atom, snstains, and this in 
threefold' character or degree, viz., end, 
eanse, and effect. Thus everything is a centre 
of uses; heing, in the first place, an effect of 
a prior canse; next, as canse in relation to a 
posterior effect; and, lastly, the end for which 
a posterior canse and a postreme effect is 
called forth; — and thas creation is a chain 
of nses, each in three degrees, which results 
in correspondence or analogy throughout all 
the orders or degrees of creation, the Deity 
himself being the grand end and cause of all 
things, his emanation producing, in the first 
place, a spiritual sphere, and through this 
the natural sphere, which thus corresponds 
with its proximate cause, while the ultimate 
or most perfect effect of creation in both 
spheres is that in which the divine ends are 
accomplished. This ultimate effect is man, 
in whose nature and organization all the 
orders of creation are collocated, and to whose 
use all things in the natural and spiritual 
spheres respectively, for his body and soul, 
are proximately or remotely subservient, and 
who in his integrity is " an image and like- 
ness'* of Deity. 

This leads us, in the third place, to remark 
on the relations in which man stands to both 
spheres. Being composed of two natures — 
spiritual and natural, soul and body — he 
must necessarily, and in accordance with 
those laws of created existence we have 
already indicated, be a denizen of both 
s^eres, and this simultaneously; for material 
elements cannot sustain a spiritual nature, 
and ^* existence is perpetual subsistence;" 
hence he must derive his spiritual sustenance 
from the spiritual world, which can only be 
hj his being a denizen of that world. Nor 
is there anything to create astonishment in 
this dual existence, since we have seen that 
the spiritual world is related to the natural 
as a cause to its effect. Now, the effect is 
in the cause, though out of it; just so the 
spiritual world is in the natural, though out 
<tf it; and man's thoughts and affections, 
which are in his body and affect it, occupy 
no space therein, and yet they are his spiri- 
tual part, and the most real facts of his con- 
sciousness. Not to be conscious of this 
dual existence is quite in accordance with a 



universal law, viz., that sensation should be 
manifested in the ultimates of bdng. . Thus 
the body is conscious of pain at its ultimate 
parts, although the brain, an internal part, 
is the seat of bodily sensation. If our finger 
is pricked, we feel the pain in the finger, 
although, if the nerve which connects the 
finger with the brain be divided, no s^isation 
ensues. Just so it is with man, who, while 
in the body, is sensible only of bodily exist- 
ence ; but when he is divested of this body, 
and his spiritual body becomes the ultimate 
of his existence, he is then aware of spiritual 
presence. This explains the higher pheno- 
mena of mesmerism or clairvoyance, in which 
state the body is, as it were, partially sepa- 
rated from the spirit and in a state of som- 
nambulism, whence ensues a sort of imperfect 
spiritual existence for the time being. This 
duality of existence is also necessary for the 
formation of moral character in connexion 
with man. Moral character is the peculiar 
attribute and predicate of the soul ; and, in 
order to its evolution, apperception of, and 
freedom of determination to, moral good and 
evil, is necessary. Now, these desiderata 
can only exist by the influx of spiritual light 
into the " mind's eye" and the influx of life 
into the soul; but the latter influx — namely, 
of life — ^must not be of a determinate cha- 
racter, such as would flow immediately from 
God, or mediately through heaven or hell, 
since in such a case man would be a mere 
machine, acting out good or evil accordmg 
to the nature of the influent life. Hence the 
necessity for his insertioMln the spirit- 
world, or intermediate sphere and common 
receptacle of both good and bad spirits, 
through whom he can receive influx, and 
where in virtue of the opposite spheres, 
derived mediately from heaven and hell, he 
is in an equilibrium, and where, in virtue of 
this equilibrium, he possesses free determi- 
nation of volition and action. 

We will now present our readers with an 
extract, which in some measure confirms and 
developes our preceding remarks, and which 
has the advantage of being conceived from a 
scientific stand- point. Moreover, it will lead 
naturally to the conclusions we wish to 
establish on the more immediate point at 
issue: — 

*' As we find that the body is not a mere 
simple uncompounded substance, but a col- 
lection of innumerable parts and organs, so 
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hf parity of reasoniiig we may conckide thftt 
the mjipd or spirittuil body, as the parent 
and director of the natural body, cannot be 
that simple entity, that abetract nothmgneas, 
80 generally represented by metaphysical 
writers; bat rather that the controller of the 
hnman organism must be itself organized, 
according to' the laws of its own peooliar 
nature, and capable of manifesting those 
laws, nnder certam circumstances, through 
those oigans of the body, that is, of the brain 
and nenrous system, which are united to it 
by the law of correspondent activity and 
connexion. St Paul, therefore, spoke Ihe 
language of the prafonndest philosophy when 
he declared that there were spiritual bodies 
and natural bodies, and that the natural 
body was the first in its development, and 
afterwards the spiritual body; and when, on 
another occasion, he defined tiie human or- 
ganism, as existing here, to be compound of 
* spirit, soul, and body;* in this respect giving 
his apostolic sanction to the doctrine of the 
ancient sages of Greece. The two first terms 
used by the apostle to describe the spiritual 
part of man are, in the original Greek, 
Pneuma and Psyche ; and the latter term, 
which in our version of the scriptures is, in 
the passage alluded to, translated soulj.'ia by 
the Latin writers called ^ cminwsf and this 
term is always used to signify the animal 
soul as distinguished from the pneuma, or 
more interior human spirit. 

"And here it will be well to remark, that 
no truth is more evident to sound, natural 
inquiry, than that the Creator has given to 
every part of his * handiwork specific cha- 
racter f and that, from the Creator to the 
lowest inert matter, there exists a chain of 
DBORBEs; and that each object of creation 
can only be well and truly studied by view- 
ing it in its won degree, and comparing it 
with objects in another degree. .... 
By no process can matter be sublimed into 
spirit; and spirit having, according to apos- 
tolic authority and the general law of an iiogy 
observable in all things, its distinctions and 
degrees, the properties of a lotoer degree 
may not apply to a higher one. True phi- 
losophy also teaches, that if spirit in no 
degree is material — ^that is, does not possess 
those properties which we apply to ponder- 
able matter-^till it is no less on that 
account a truly real and substantial exist- 
ence ; more truly su b stan t ial than the granite 



rode, because more unchanging and mora 
enduring. 

"■ Now, viewing the spiritual organism of 
man as consisting of two distinct degrees, 
called by the apostle the pneuma and j^gche, 
or as possessing both a spiritual internal 
and external together, forming, while in this 
mortal life, the common internal of the na- 
tural organism, the fstohb or AimnTS will 
be the connecting medium between the pare 
human spirit and the nervous system of the 
natural body. By its connexions, through 
correspondence and natural affinity, with the 
body, it is placed in relati<His with outward 
nature; while as a spiritual entity, and by 
its indiss(duble union with the higher spiri- 
tual principle, it has at the same time im- 
mediate connexion with the spirit-world ; 
and because it is a subject of the lower, and 
possesses the properties of that worid, which 
have nothing in common with timey space, or 
common matter, it displays those powors 
which can be ex[dained by no merdy natural 
or physiological knowledge, but whidi receive 
easy, ratiomd, and satbfaotory solution when 
man is really seen to be that which revela- 
tion, philosophy, and the statements of true 
clairvoyants, declare him to be, namely, a 
compound of spiritual and natural organisms, 
intimately related by the exactest correspon- 
dence or analogy; and that although the 
lower or natural organism cannot act without 
the continued influence of the higher or 
spiritual organism; nor can the spiritual 
organism be developed without the medium 
of the natural one; yet when developed the 
higher organism can act, not only by and 
through ti^e lower organism, but even inde- 
pendently, and when disconnected with it."* 
We have already said that we consider the 
higher phenomena of mesmerism as in some 
sort the converse of communication of spirits 
with the natural worid. The state of a 
clairvoyant may be aptly compared to partial 
death, whereby there is a closing of the 
natural external body, and a consequent 
transfer of the sensational perception from 
the ultimate of the body to the ultimate of 
the spirit, and thence and simply from the 
transfer of ultimates (according to what we 
have advanced as to the ultimates of being, 
the seat of sensation, though not its souroe) 



• " Somnolism and Psycheism, otherwise Vital 
Magnetism ; considered FhTsioloirieally and Phi- 
losophically." By Josh. W. Haddock. 
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arises an awakening of the conscioos sensa- 
tional perception of the inner man, or spirit. 
In other words, the man is then partially in 
the spiritual world, and conscions of its phe- 
nomena; "but the connexion of the mind 
and body is yet sufBcient to enable the sonl's 
sight and feeling to be manifested to our 
physical senses, by and through the natural 
organism of a clairToyant" Now, a disem- 
bodied sfiiit has, by its separation, no sen- 
sation or apperoeptional knowledge of the 
natural sphere, since it has no organs for this 
result; but all that is required in its case is 
a mibject, which, as a ** medium," may con- 
join him for the time to the natural sphere, 
whereby he can become cognizant of space, 
time, locality, and objects, in this lower 
world. The unition of a spirit with its 
''medinrn" we apprehend to be (^ a similar 
character to that of a mesmerizer and his 
patient in some of the higher stages of mes- 
merism, when the consciousness of the one 
becomes blended with the consciousness of 
the other; and thus a spirit comes into the 
use of the memory of his " medium," and so 
has facilities for understanding the language 
of the circle among whom he is acting; and 
hence, too, the facility for communication by 
^'capping" ont the letters of the alphabet. 
As regards the modus operandi of the "rap- 
pings," we have seen no more i^usible or 
satisfactory explanation than that purported 
to be a " communication" of a spirit itself in 
explanation of its presence: — "The sounds 
are, to a certain extent, produced by the 
control which invisible spiritual beings have 
over the electrical mediums of the nervous 
system." 

We apprehend it will be unnecessary for 
us to enter into any detail as to the facts of 
" spirit rapping," since the numerous cases, 
the extensive spread, and the sameness of 
character of the "rappings," render it ex- 
tremely probable that all our readers are 
cognizant of instances in point. We would, 
however, direct their special attention to a 
series of papers in "Chambers* Edinburgh 
Journal ;" they occur in Nos. 482, p. 1 93 ; 490, 
p. 321; 493, p. 383. The evidence there 
detailed as to the "rappings" is valuable, 
nnce, although the facts are given with all 
the fulness, candour, and freedom from 
colouring, which we could wish or expect, 
there is still an evident disinclination from 
first to last to admit the sprituality of the 



agency. Yet, in accepting the recital of the 
facts there given as true, which, ftom the 
high character of the publication alone, we 
should have no hesitation in doing, it appears 
to us, as it appeared to a Bev. Mr. Hammond, 
whose testimony is given (p. 194), that it 
would " require a greater stretch of credulity" 
to opine collusion, " than it would to believe 
that it was the work of spirits." 

We conclude this somewhat lengthy article 
with a few words as to the qu^ty of the 
" communications" we firmly bdieve are made 
by spirits. We have seen that these spirits 
are the denizens of a worid which is the 
coounon receptacle of departed souls; as such 
they may be either good or evil, and their 
" communications" true or false. This cour 
sideration alone is sufficient to put us on our 
guard ; but we suspect that these same spirits, 
who display an evident complacency in their 
communicating functions, and require no 
very potent incantation to summ<ms them to 
the presence (tf their interrogators, are by no 
means the highest of their class. Their ten- 
dency being worldward, it is probable that 
their affections are thitherward also; and 
this, we take it, is no very recommendat<H7 
trait in a spirit's character. In short, while 
we think their " communications" might be 
of service to science, in that department of it 
which has been named the " metaphysics of 
science," we should strongly deprecate any 
attempt either to form or confirm any system 
of doctrine from their authority. Principles 
are things of the soul; and, once adopted 
and acted out in life, they are inherent, and 
must accompany the sold as its qualifyii^ 
characteristics after natural death has freed 
it from this lower sphere. Especially is this 
the case with religious principles, which 
affect the inmost nature of the soul; and 
consequently religious persuasions must be, 
of all others, most permanent. What, then, 
shall we look for in the perorations of the 
"communicating" spirits but the doctrines 
of their own persuasions, enforced, it may be, 
with a more subtle mode of argumentation 
and an assumption of authoritative judg- 
ment ? Indeed, most of the sects have already 
had their creeds and principles confirmed 
from this source. This speaks for itself, and 
lands us on the apostolic injunction, " Prove 
all things, and hold fast that which b good;* ' 
" Try the spvriit, whether they be of God." 
Benjamin. 
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NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



It is a Lamiliating fact, that reasonable 
men should now be csJled on to discuss such 
a question as this. So long, however, as 
there are those whose sophistry or declama- 
tion is harmful, the irksome task will be 
imposed of combating the errors which they 
endeavour to disseminate. A few individuals 
have united in Scotland, to stir up the em- 
bers of national animosity, in imitation of 
the repeal agitation in Ireland. Their lan- 
guage is more extravagant, bombastic, and 
inflammatory than is usual even at the 
commencement of a revolutionary campaign. 
There can be no doubt that the leaders of 
the Scottish Bights movement look forward 
with pleasure to a general agitation, for the 
consequences of which they would not hold 
themselves responsible. There is indeed no- 
thing more natural than the expectation 
that we shall soon have tradition, if not 
treason, as prevalent here as was the case 
in Ireland. We believe there is no grievance 
of which Scotland can possibly complain, 
greater than that her loyal and dutiful sons 
may probably have to submit to the aliena- 
tion of the English people, in consequence 
of the declamation of a few agitators. The 
awakening of national hatred, which the 
Scottish Rights movement is sure to cause, 
if adopted by the population, would prove a 
curse to Scotland, as certainly as such ani- 
mosity has blighted Ireland. We live in 
extraordinary times: witness a groundless 
agitation suddenly raised in the midst of a 
peaceable and cont^ted people. The times 
are extraordinary enough to render it not 
improbable, that although now writing arti- 
cles against each other's views, we may, if 
this tumult be allowed to increase, be draw- 
ing swords against each other. This would 
be a backward movement, it is true, but the 
progress of society is not always unchecked. 
Backward and forward the pendulum swings 
which marks the slow progress of human 
afiairs. There is a villanous tendency in 
such an agitation as we condemn, to gather 
new strength as it proceeds. The prosperity 



of Great Britain depends upon the three 
kingdoms maintaining a cordial sympathy, 
instead of raising questions of real or pre- 
tended national grievance, which would c<m- 
stantly suggest the idea of these being 
united only by a weak bond, and having a 
number of separate or opposing interests. 
Such a course would arouse the suspicions of 
foreign powers — would take away our unity 
of sympathy, which is the source of our 
national strength — and would be the fore- 
runner of Britain's fall. It is undeniable that 
Scotland has received immense benefits from 
the union with England, — ^benefits in com- 
parison with which her grievances are 
as nothing. Her commerce has been largely 
increased; much of English wealth flows in 
upon her ; many government oflSces are held 
by Scotchmen. Scotchmen find their way 
in England to an opulence which their own 
country could not give them. It is dan- 
gerous to raise, by means of agitation, a few 
paltry cases of grievance, as such agitation 
would go on even after these had been remedied, 
and lead to an examination by England, as 
well as Scotland, of the principles on which 
the union is based, and either to a separa- 
tion of the countries, or to conditions less 
advantageous to Scotland. 

We submit that we have now stated very 
strong reasons for refusing to commit our- 
selves to an agitation which, if it once gains 
sufficient prominence, cannot be bridled. We 
add, that such an agitation cannot possibly 
obtain the objects sought for. The reason is 
obvious. By the union we have merged 
much of our national power in that of Eng- 
land. For example, the members of par- 
liament returned from Scotland are only a 
small portion of the House of Commons. It 
is clear, therefore, that it must be either 
from the good will of England, or from na- 
tional menace or rebellion, that we can 
obtain the redress of any of our grievances; 
and we do not believe that Scotland is 
strong— or at all events united — enough, to 
enable her to dissolve the union, or to force 
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England to yield to her demands. We ob- 
serre, as a reason against the Scottbh Rights 
agitation, that Scotland is flourishing, and 
her population comparatiTelj happy and 
contented. Till the year now closed, we 
had no snch complaint of injustice to Scot- 
land, since the union. There seems reason 
to suspect that men are here annoying them- 
selves about trifles. None felt that any griev- 
ances eidsted, until the population were told 
so by a few individuals. We have not the 
excuse of poverty and distress, which the 
Irish had for the repeal agitation. It is 
evident, therefore, both from our prosperity, 
and the long time which has elapsed since 
the union without such agitation, that it is 
now too late to attempt to raise it, and is 
groundless in point of equity. 

The principle upon which wise men act, is 
not doggedly to carry out abstract princi- 
ples, but to support those political institu- 
tions which work well, and are suited to the 
age. At the same time, their abstract prin- 
ciples may be wisely set forth, and gradually 
adopted. Great Britain condemned the 
chartist agitation, as ignoring such policy. 
Our Scotch opponents are fdling into the 
same errors, not omitting the error of need- 
less agitation. Notwithstanding the various 
inequalities which exist, the government of 
this country, on the whole, is wisely con- 
ducted. If we go into matters of abstract 
justice, we should require to touch upon 
various things maintainable only on account 
of their ex]^iency. The cry of justice b 
here a miserable pretence. Scotchmen con- 
demned the Irish agitation, and do not now 
pretend to uphold it. What injustice can 
Scothmd complain of nearly so glaring as 
that which presses down Ireland — ^an eccle- 
siastical establishment, paid for by those of 
a different faith, who constitute a very large 
majority of the people? Why do our oppo- 
nents not strengthen the cause of justice to 
Scotland, by supporting the dissenters of 
Ireland in attempting to rid themselves of 
this burden? They dare not. The fact is, 
there is no great principle involved in their 
agitati<m. The movement is destitute of all 
value, either as regards principle or expe- 
diency. The objects desireid by the Chartists 
are being gradually secured without agita- 
tioQ; and we may be assured, that if Scotland 
has any proper grounds of complaint, these 
win be remedied without popular clamour. 



We cannot now enter into an examination 
of all the charges made by our opponents 
against England. The utmost ingenuity 
and diligence have been exerted to discover 
cases of grievance. We shall only animad- 
vert on the leading grievances alleged; and 
it is proper to observe, that our remarks on 
these are generally applicable to those we do 
not notice. 

1. The agitation began by an unscrupu- 
lous procedure. It was first a complaint, 
made by memorials and otherwise, by a few 
obscure persons, not of a social grievance, a 
religious grievance, or a pecuniary grievance, 
but a heraldic grievance! At this time, 
however, the great design of a general agi- 
tation against Scottish grievances was care- 
fully concealed. It was decided at once by 
the competent authorities, and it is now 
generally acknowledged, that the complaint 
was groundless. Yet this decision was kept 
back by those who made the complaint, 
we suppose, in "justice" to the community. 
It appears that the lion has all along been 
in its proper place in the national arms, and 
that the unicorn has, except during a short 
interval, been without a crown. In the 
twenty-fourth section of the treaty of union, 
it is expressly stated, that '' the quartering 
of the arms, and the rank and precedency of 
the Lyon King of Arms of the kingdom of 
Scotland, as may best suit the union, be left 
to Her Majesty J* The complaint, frivolous 
as it was, is thus shown to have no founda- 
tion. — 2. It was complained that the Free 
Library Act, and other acts of public utility, 
were not extended to Scotland. The public 
were led to believe that the Scotch people 
were taxed for the maintenance of free 
libraries in England. Certain English towns 
wished the Free Library Act, and it was 
passed. Not having been asked for in 
Scotland, it was not extended to that coun- 
try at the time. It might be considered as 
an experimental measure, and thus was pro- 
perly limited at first in its application. It 
is possible that such legislation might prove 
injurious; but in this view Scotland would 
be free from it. At the same time it is 
perfectly possible for Scotch members to 
introduce and pass measures for Scotland 
alone. Thus the tests in the Scottish 
univermties have been virtually abolished, 
whilst the English universities are closed 
against dissenters. The Scotch are likely 
o 
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to hare tbe benefit of a national edocation 
sooner than the English. A new free librarj 
act would have required to be introduced 
applicable to Scotland, as Mr. Ewart's act 
could not hare been well adapted to our 
municipal institutions. The writer of the 
present article vainlj endeayoured to induce 
the town council of Edinburgh, or the 
general population, to take up the subject, 
after the act had been for some time in force 
in England. Onlj one petition was sent from 
Scotland in favour of the extension of the 
act — a petition which emanated from a so- 
ciety with which he is connected, — and tbe 
act was soon afterwards extended. The 
hollow agitators never pressed the subject, 
and now that the act is extended, have 
made no effort for it to be carried out. 
We would here make a remark sufficiently 
significant. Mr. Ewart, the author of 
the act in question, assured us, that when 
he introduced it, he made a strong attempt 
to have it applied to Scotland ; but that this 
was opposed, and his object defeated by 
certain members of parliament returned 
from the northern part of the United King- 
dom. The preceding views have been stated 
at some length, as they apply generally to 
the whole question of the passing of mea- 
sures of public utility, applicable at first to 
only one part of the kingdom. — 3. It is 
urged that London and Dublin have various 
charitable institutions, supported or assisted 
by government, while those of the Scottish 
capital receive no such aid. London, from 
its immense population, and Dublin, from 
the poverty which prevails there, have pro- 
bably greater need of government endow- 
ments than Edinburgh, which abounds with 
hospitals which are made an improper use 
of. We contend, however, that all such 
grants should be withdrawn. That these 
are given to two of the capitals, is no reason 
why they should be extended to the third. 
—4. It is alleged that large sums are ex- 
pended by government in the endowment of 
EngUsh colleges, but that Scotland receives 
a much smaller sum for her universities; 
also, that Ireland alone has received the 
benefit df the Queen's Colleges. As to the 
first point, it is sufficient to reply that the 
Scotch universities receive annually £7,560 
from the state, while the English universi- 
ties receive £6,000, although entitled to 
much more. Begarding the other matter, 



England itself has no such universities as 
government gave to Ireland. The latter 
country was discontented, and Sir Sobeit 
Peel, amidst general clamour, built and en- 
dowed those colleges, and increased the 
endowment of Maynooth; and, in drang so, 
perhaps went too far in that direction. We 
think that because government, actuated by 
state policy, planted colleges in certain 
quarters, it is not bound to do so in otiier 
parts of the kingdom. To expend pnbfie 
money in that way, without the necessity of 
a large increase of taxation, we believe, after 
all, would be wise ; and we have no doubt 
that, in connexion with a national system of 
education, our government will be soon wO- 
ling, and indeed glad, to build and endow 
" people's" colleges, both in Scotland and 
England. — 5. Scotland, it is said, has reason 
to complain that she has no proper means ei 
defence. Sir Archibald Alison states that 
the English have 40,000 regular troops, and 
80,000 militia, and that the Irish have 
22,000 troops, and 12^000 armed police. 
In Scotland, again, there are only two bat- 
talions of infantiy, and one xtgiment of 
cavalry. Why should Scotland have sol- 
diers? Because an invasion is feared! The 
alleged grievance is only an application of 
the invasion panic to Soojtland, and tbe most 
liberal politicians have regarded such fears 
as groundless. A few years ago, the FreiK^ 
under Louis Philippe, were expected to m- 
vade England, and march upon London; 
more recently it was the French under Na- 
poleon III. ; now it is the Russians who are 
to attack Scotland! The fact is, the British 
army are chiefly placed round the seats of 
government, and in Ireland, where they are 
most needed; and to send them to Scotland, 
where they are not required, would be a 
palpable absurdity. The r^nark of Sir 
Archibald, that the troops are used lor the 
defence of the " English" only, is a mere 
quibble. It is obvious that before an attadc 
on Scotland could be made, the whole army 
in the two other kingdoms could and would 
be concentrated in Scotland in a few boon. 
We are gravely asked, under these ciroam- 
stances, to submit to a permanent increase 
of the British army. As for a militia, we do 
not require such a burden. The militia 
existing are judged sufiScient for tbe pro- 
tection of the kingdom; and if a greater 
number should be needed, Scotland mil 
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«f8iiredlj be called on to centi^ixte ber 
praiKirtioD. Meanwlule, m fiappese there 
IS notMng to bkider our patriotic oppoDents 
itom forming rifle dubs, or enKstiDg in the 
Mtmjj if they prefer it Nearly similar 
remarks might be offived as to ^ oom- 
pfadnt that Scotland is degtitnte of proper 
aoMnals. Those in England are sitnated 
wkere they are abndately reqoired. — 6. 
fiolyrood Palace and Chisel, it it oom> 
pfadned, are allowed to go to rains, whereas 
Hampton Court, and oti^ English palaces, 
an cdurefally preserved. The latter are 
seeded for state porpoeet: en the other 
hand, Holyrood is scarcely used; and we 
iiSFe DO evidence that onr Qoeen would 
abandon Balmoral, and reside at Holyrood 
Palaoe for a considerable part of each year, 
if the latter were impaired. We think 
all that a government sheold do with snoh 
odifices, is merely to keep them from decay. 
To expend large sums at money upon them 
wonM 1^ a vain extravagance; and this evil, 
if it prevails in England, shoald be checked, 
not extended to Scotland. Various ancient 
bsildings have claims at well as Holyrood. 
B«t onr oppoiMOts eitiwr di^lay ignorance 
or dnplidty in pretending that government 
kas done nothing lor Holyrood. Some years 
•go they paid a krge asm ibr plans to pat a 
zoof on the cba^l, bat it was discovered that 
the waSs were loo weak to 8a{^>ort one. It 
s^ipears from a pariianeatary retom issued 
in 1830, that dwing the previoas nine years 
«pw»ds of £29,000 had been squandered 
on 1^ palace in qaMtAeo. Within a few 
yean, £4V)(M of pnblic money have been 
expended on tbe adjacent park, all for the 
bcnaftt of the Scottish metropoKs: but of 
eonnse oar oppo n ents quietly ignore these 
fiMfta. — 7. Scotland, it is said, nqoires a 
secretary of state. It had one before, bnt 
the office fell into disrepute, and there does 
not seem much encouragement to revive it. 
To make the office independent of changes 
of ministry would be adverse to the spirit 
of the constitution. What is here wanted 
wouM promote that very evil of centraliza- 
tion vluch oar oppenents a£fect to condemn. 
h is trM that 1^ Lord Advocate, who Tir- 
ttiSy fdls the office of secretary of state, 
nayle crverworked^ but the same remark 
appliee to otiier members of the government, 
•0 that the griersnee does not apply to 
Soil^Ad in parfioidar. Bestdes this law 



officer, ^ Secretary of Sute for the Home 
Department acts for Scotland as vrell as 
England; there is also a Scotch lord at the 
Treasury Board, and a number of Scotch 
peers and members of parliament. If theae 
cannot attend to the mterests of ScotUnd in 
the legishitare, it is absard to expect that a 
secretary of state conld do so. It appears 
to OS that Boch an office would only lead to 
greater indolence en the part of those whose 
duty it is to co-operate in promoting Scot- 
tish interests in parliament — 8. I^e last 
coraplamt which we shall notice is that of 
an adequate represeiytation of Scotland in 
the House of Commons. The Act of Union 
declares the number of members to be 513 
for Enghmd, and 45 for Scotland. The Re- 
form Bill, again, fixes the proportion as 493 
to 53. It is urged that Scotland shoald 
have twenty additional representatives. In 
estimating the increase of members from 
Scotland as only nine since the wrion, our 
opponents forget that England has twenty 
members less than previously. We cannot 
avoid noticing the gross insincerity of the 
Tories, who are the leaders of the Scottish 
B%hts movement. The Reform Bill was 
framed, allowing to Scotland exactly the 
number of members to which she was enti- 
tled according to the combined estimate of 
taxation and population on which the bill 
was founded, — but all this, and much mere, 
was defeated by the Tories. Sir A. Alison, 
and his friends, opposed the extension of the 
franchise, and, in terms of impertinent scur- 
rihty, attacked the character of the proposed 
ten-poond voters: bis pinions, therefore, on 
all such matters, seem little worth. We 
deprecate any great increase in the number 
of the Scotch representatives, because it 
would be the means of introducing into the 
legislature a greater number of obstructive 
Tories, and nameless and incapable LiberaAs. 
As in Ireland t^ere is a Romanist party, in 
Scotland we should have an anti-Romanist 
fMtion, each making the House of Commons 
the scene of ecclesiastical wrangling. We 
wish to see a British liberal party, not either 
an Irish or Scotch party. We feel it would 
lead to dissatisfaction in England if her 
representation were diminished, and the 
number of members taken from her shared 
between Ireland and Scotland, or given to 
Scotland alone. Scotland has never been 
refused any measure of justice by having a 
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.smaller rather than a larger nnmber of 
members. Half-a-dozen enterprising mem- 
bers could introdace and cany measures 
affecting Scotland, as well as a greater 
number. The whole matter of the national 
representation is soon to be taken up by 
government, and if any inequality exists, it 
may be removed. The legislature have 
never been asked for an increase of Scotch 
representatives, and, of course, it has not 
refused to give it. 

It is evident, in reviewing the alleged 
grievances now adverted to, that the Scot- 
tish Bights movement is based on a number 
of gross fallacies. For example, it looks 
only to what government has not done, not 
also to what it has done, for Scotland alone. 
It forgets the claims of the English pro- 
vinces. We may add, it implies that the 
grievances complained of, if just, will not be 
removed without agitation. It very impro- 
perly expects every thmg to be done at once. 
For example, if something has been pro- 
mised, government commission's sent down, 
and plans made, yet if any delay occurs in 
the final execution, the government are bit- 
terly blamed. But every other part of the 
United Kingdom may make the same com- 
plaint. 

It appears to us, that any grievances 
justly complained of are chargeable against 
Scotland alone. The Scotch think that their 
own members fail to do their duty; yet, in 
place of electing better, our opponents vul- 
garly seek a mere numerical increase in the 
number of representatives. Many of the 
members sent from Scotland never open 
then: lips on Scotch grievances, or Scotch 
business in parliament; a considerable mi- 
nority are given over to the most rabid tory- 
ism, and stand in the way of all improve- 
ment. To attach blame to England, under 
these circumstances, seems a wrong course. 

In conclusion, let us inquire what is the 



proper issue for this question. Not cer- 
tainly strife, — agitation. That would only 
alienate the two kingdoms, and diminish 
our means of improvement and redress. We 
have had enough of agitation in Scotland. 
We live here in the midst of an intense 
worldliness, met, alas! by an intensely con- 
troversial spirit, which pains and harasses 
all to whom Christianity is a spirit of gen- 
tleness and good will. Shrinking, as we do, 
from the popular doctrine of spiritual inde- 
pendence, we would be most unwilling to 
weaken the bond which unites us with noble 
England. We speak in these friendly pages 
to many Englishmen, and we feel assured 
that they mean to inflict no injustice upon 
us: hence agitation is a crime. Let Scot- 
land use the means which the constitutiaa 
allows for the removal of every abuse. 
There are no greater evils than those which 
men bring on themselves. Let us not ex- 
pend our strength upon the removal of 
imaginary evils. Let us not fall into the 
vulgar error — that which stands on the very 
front of this movement — of ascribing too 
much to mere legislation. Did Scotland get 
everything our opponents wish, she would 
be no better, no happier. She would have 
learnt to repeat the cry, "Give," "Give," 
and idly relying upon government, would 
cease to exert the energies which have nused 
her so high amongst ^e nations. The cure 
of Scotland's political evils lies, we think, 
not in supporting an agitation led by men in 
whom we can have no faith — ^who never did 
us any good as politicians, but in promoting 
the cause of true, though gradual, reform q£ 
that great rational liberal party whose pritk- 
dple and desire it is to remove every politi- 
cal abuse. Our Macaulays, our Humes, and 
our Ewarts, are the men whom we ought to 
trust. 

Edinburgh, T. U. 



AFFIEMATIVE AETICLE.— I. 



Had we been at the framing of the above 
question, we should certainly have demurred 
to the wording of it, believing, as we do, that 
Scotland has no cause of complamt against 
England, but only complains against the 
partial government of Great Britain; how- 
ever, as the question has been fixed, we can- 
not now pretend to quarrel with it, but^ 



must address ourselves to our task, and we 
expect to find that task a very easy one, 
convinced that no one who is at all acquainted 
with Scottish affairs, and the way in which 
these afiGurs are managed, will attempt to 
maintain the negative of this question. 

We rejoice that it is our privilege to live 
in an age that delights in bringing ilX things, 
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whether thej be time-hoDoiiTed customs, 
Tenerable institntioos, or centiuy-moolded 
laws, to the " light of troth," and cheer- 
fiillj sabmittuig them to the eiamination 
of ijie rational fsunilties of man. We rejoice 
that we live in an age when public opinion 
is respected, — ^in a country where that opinion 
is listened to by the government, in which 
the utmost freedom of thought, inquiry, and 
opnion is tolerated, and even encouraged. 

We are convinced that on this question, 
also, the public opinion will be respected, for 
sure we are, that no government can with- 
stand the umted voice of its subjects, espe- 
dally when those subjects have a just cause 
of complaint; and we hope, ere we conclude 
this paper, to convince our English friends 
that the Scottish nation has grievances, and 
that of no light or ordinary character. 

But it is necessary to premise that the 
union betwixt the two countries of England 
and Scotland is a union on equal terms, that 
the one nation di^ not merge into the other, 
but that both stand on an equal footing; 
such, we believe, will be conceded by all who 
have studied the history of their own father- 
land, or who have read the Treaty of Union 
between the two integral portions of Great 
Britun; one of the articles in that union 
distinctly states, that all parts of the United 
Kingdom, for ever, from and after the union, 
shall have the same allowances, encourage- 
ments, and drawbacks, and shall be under 
the same prohibitions, restrictions, and regu- 
lations of trade, and liable to the same cus- 
toms and duties on export and import. Now, 
the question is, has Scotland received the 
same allowances, in proportion to her popu- 
laticsi, as England? Has she received the 
same encouragements? We say she has 
not; but now for proof. 

And Jirstj as regards the represetUoHve 
tgitem. Baa Scotlimd the privilege of send- 
ing as many members to the parliament of 
Gieat Britain as England has? that is, in 
proportion to the numerical amount of inha- 
bitants. By the census of 1851 we find 
that Scotland has a population of 2,870,786, 
which gives an average of 54,166 to each of 
oar fifiy-three representatives. Applying 
the same rule to England, it will be found 
that each of her five himdred members repre- 
sentsonly 35,845, whichis a ^rd less to each. 
Further, there are about seventy towns in 
ScoUand. possessed of from 2,000 to 9,000 



inhabitants, giving an aggregate of 250,000 
unreinresented in parliament But there are 
thirty English bivoughs, whose whole com- 
bined constituency does not amount to that 
of Edinburgh, who return two members each 
to represent them in parliament, being seven 
more than that returned by all Scotland, 
whose populous burghs are grouped in half- 
dozens, and send only on» member to each 
group. Is this justice to the northern half 
of Great Britain? Does it now excite your 
surprise that it is so difficult to get a hearing 
on Scottish affairs in the House of Commons r 

But a second Scottbh grievance is the 
want of some person to represent her inte- 
rests in the cabinet, and who could be conti- 
nually attendant upon his place in parliament 
to watch over Scottish interests. True, we 
have a Lord Advocate; but he is unable to 
attend to all the duties devolving upon him 
as the legal, and legislative representative to 
the government We, for our own part, 
cannot conceive how a lord advocate can 
execute thoroughly the duties of adviser to 
the crown, or public prosecutor in Scotlandr— 
of secretaiy of state for a country which is 
weekly increasing in wealth, population, and 
legblative business — and also to attend to his 
own private duties as an advocate, which he 
cannot be expected to forget or forego. But 
that Scotland and her interests and affaira 
are neglected, from want of a qualified rm- 
dent party to look after them, no one will 
deny who reads the following list of com- 
plaints which wronged and ill-used Scotland 
has to prefer against the government of 
Great Britam. 

First The boards of customs and excise 
have been abolished, and our metropolitan 
establishments reduced to the position of 
sufh-offices. This is peculiarly felt in the 
Scottish commercial capital, where the want 
of a customs and excise board is a serious 
eviL 

Secondly. The charitable institutions are 
entirely neglected by the British government 
None of our maternity hospitals, our blind 
asylums, our royal infirmaries, or our houses 
of refuge, receive any aid from the govern- 
ment But we mistake. Government does 
contribute towards the support of one of our 
charitable institutions: the government of 
Great Britain contributes the munificent 
sum of Two povnda per annum to the dis- 
pensary of Kirkwall. How stands the case 
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wiHi England? Is she pkctd on the same 
footing? No! she is not London receiTed 
in 1852, for charitable institntioos^ the som 
of £1 18,583; and thoM^of the metzt^lis of 
Ixsknd, £41,790. 

Thbdly. The metropolitan character of 
Edinbnr^ puts it to great expense in np> 
bolduDg a gaol, the benefits of which are 
rea|>ed by the conntry at large; it is also 
ftom. the same reason exposed to a great influx 
of poor and destitute people from all purts of 
the oountrj, and who are consequently a 
heavj harden, either in their panpar cha- 
racter on the charitable institntions, or in 
thehr criminal, on the police establishment. 
The Commissioners of Police natorallj 
prayed goTemment to assist in defraying 
the expense of theae police establishments, 
hot were blimtly refosed; nevertheless, Lon« 
don receiyes £131,000, and Dnblin £86,000 
annuallj^ 

Fourthly. With all our increasing com- 
msBxe witk o^her nations, we only poness 
one single harbour of refuge,* tIz., that d 
Port Patrick. On the eastern coast,. nAach is 
reeky, dangerooi, and stormy, and wl n^kh 
are situated the important seaportt towns of 
L^th, Dundee, Aberdeen, tuui Montrose, 
there is no harbour of r^uge. On our western 
shore they are less required^ owing to t^e 
great nun^er oi bays and indentatdoos of 
the sea along l^e greater part of that coast; 
yet we have one harbour there, viz , that of 
Port Patrick, but which was not constructed 
omt of any regard to the marine interests of 
Scotland — or more particularly, if you will, 
of Glasgow and Greenock — but for the safety 
of the Irish mail steamers betwixt that port 
and Donaghadee. In the Fentland Firth, 
fnnn Duncanshay to Doonet Heads, there is 
also no harbouc,.altliongh one in that quarts 
would be of great value to our whaling 
interests. How stands the case with the 
southern portion of Great Britain. In Eng- 
land there is at present, five harbours con- 
structing, viz. : Dover — estimated cost, 
£246,000; Harwichr-£ 11 0^000 ; Aldemey 
--dE62O,O0O; Jersey— £700^000; Portland 
—£68^,959 ; a total of £2,263,959. To 
Holyhead has been voted, £91,270; but to 
repair the Scottish harbour of Port Patrick, 
parliament has voted £2,556. 

Fifthly. The revenue rf the Scottish 
woods and forests are transmitted to London, 
and employed in the embelhi^ment of English 



palaces and paiks, whilst &>lyTOod^ ear 
venerable palace^ m fast crumbling znte 
decay, and the garden let out to a maxtel 
gardoifflr! Scothmd is in danger of hang 
left without a pabee^ unless her own patxiotio 
seas will themselveB undertake to mtintaio 
its once honoiired, and its now revwed^ 
palace, dear to the heart of every true-heaited 
patriot, because it stands oat in basso-relievo 
to remhid them of their independence — their 
irnmnnityfrom conquest; beeamse it reooads 
them that tdie present royal famSj of Great 
Britain reeeived liie crown from Scotland, in 
virtue of their descent from our James XL 
When the magutrates of Edinburgh p*. 
titioned for funds for its repair, the dutn- 
cellor of the Exchequer answered that ha 
had no funds for eucft pmrposesj althoogh 
the hereditary revenues of the Scottish 
crown amount to £10,000 per annum; yet 
in 1859, with no funds fior the repair oi 
Scotia's (me palace, the British govemmeni. 
did expMd £181,960 for l^e repair aoi 
embelliehnMBt of royal palaces, parks, &&, 
in Enghtnd, besides £100,000 for Vietor»* 
park, purchased for the Cimvenience of tiw 
East>end Londoners. Furtiier, this ia is 
gross vTolation of the terms of union, til* 
nineteenth article of which expressly asserts 
that Seetkmd shall possessher own Exchequer 
G<«rt, which court had -the power of makisg 
grants for the repahr of her publtc boilcdngv; 
but this was abeltshed ia 1837, and axnaJi^ 
mated with the Oonrt of Session; and m 
consequence, Scotland has now to i^ply^t* 
the English tieasuvy when ^e wants fiosirt 
anoe to enable her to- repair her institulneDa^ 
and is gooerally, like a beggar, spoeoed freooi 
the door. But, net to nuilti{dy exampfaw, 
w« will only glance at the remaining part of 
the list of Scottish grievances. Our maseums 
are not such as beoome the Scottish naiien; 
more especially as regards the geologic^ 
section. — Aa a nation rich in mineral pre* 
duetions, we are without a museum, — -smtH^ 
out & profossorship «f geology; while Siq^ 
land, witii inferior metals, 1ms bcth.^-0«r 
Ordnance survey, though begun m 1809, Is 
not yet completed; and in the report issoeit 
by the parliamentary committee in 1852:, 
Scotland is declared to be behind cM cknlked 
natfume as regairds its geography. — The Glaa^ 
gow Post-office is a positive disgraoe to angr 
government; a roofless building, threatening 
to topple down about the heads of the peopk- 
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engaged in tbe paUic genrice, wliov by the 
waj^are grosslj imcleipaid for Uieir labour. — 
TlkB want of an official in Seotland who per- 
imts tbe ezcbaoge of one stamp for anotber 
when one is (spoiled, and whicb, when re- 
qiiired, has now to be done in London. — Oar 
nnprotected shoreSy whore an enemy might 
laBd and potseas himsdf of the whole eoontry 
wkhoat let or hindianee, — Dor universities 
HBreporesented, whilst Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin have each their members. — Ckur 
muYersitj aUowanoes, which is a very pit- 
tance. — Onr medical diplomas, which are 
taxed, to the manifest injory of onr medical 
jvrispnid^ce. — Even the regulations as re- 
gard the paldie health of Scotland are nnder 
tbe management of the London board. 

And now we stppeaX to the readers of the 
British CotOroversialitty — we appeal to all 
intelligent Scotchmen and Englishmen, — to 
SMj whether these are grievances or not. 



Can yoQ think of these &ct8» and yet tnm 
roond and say that Scotiand is fairly rqire- 
sented, or that her interests are properiy 
attended to? Yon cannot lo(^ fnlly at 
these things witbont perceiving that the 
Scottish nation is reaUy an independent 
nation. Look at the very trifle she receivea 
from government, and the great amount a£ 
public work she performs, and you will per- 
ceive the strugglings, the throbbings, of an 
energetic, independent heart, pulsating 
through the whole length and breadth of 
the land. Assuredly the time has c(nne 
for Scotland to assume one of two alterna- 
tives, — either she must sink her nationality, 
and become an English county, or she must 
struggle for her just rights; and, by the 
memory oi her actions from the days of Ban^ 
nockbum to the present, we are persuaded 
that she will do the latter. 

Wautbs» 
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IS SLAVERY UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES JUSTIFLA.BLE ? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



Pbshafs upon no subject previously 
brought before tbe attention of the readers 
of this magazine has there been such need, 
as upon this, for the exercise of a calm 
and unUassed judgment^ and an entire 
sdf-divestment of pre-conceived noti(His and 
popular jNTCjudices. Daring the mem(»rable 
years in which the agitation for the abo- 
lition of slavery in our colonies was car- 
ried on, popular feeing ran high upon 
tfaia subject; but then it was the feeling of 
an Engh'sh party, now it is too much the 
feeling of the British public. It is now tbe 
general belief, both of the educated and the 
illiterate, that all slaves are the most mise- 
raUe wretches beneath tbe sun, and that all 
slave-ewners and their defenders are amongst 
the most dem(»uacal beings to be found in 
Uiis fallen world. This state of opinion is, 
doubtlese, for the most part attributable to 
tbe universal perusal of that fascinating but 
untruthful work, "Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
Written in a most popular style, appealing 
to the Btrcmgest prejudices^ and avowedly 



employing fiction for the purpose of repre- 
senting fact (I), it has gained the atten- 
tion of all classes of the community, ex- 
citing thdr imaginations, misleading their 
judgments, and arousing their passiona. 
The British public have thus been misled as 
to the character of a system, the scene of 
whose operations is too far removed firom 
their observation to correct mistakes respect- 
ing it. Notwithstanding that public opini<m 
is in such an unfavourable state for the im- 
partial discussion of this question, we rejoice 
that it has been introduce into this maga- 
zine, because we expect to find amongst its 
readers men and women who are prepared 
calmly to consider the arguments that may 
be brought forward, and who are endowed 
with courage and moral heroism enough to 
follow the truth wherever it may lead them. 
Now, we are not about to assert that sla- 
very, or involuntary servitude, is a desirable 
social state, or that it is consonant with ihs 
highest developments of humanity; but we 
maintain that there is not that moral evil 
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enentially connected with it which is com- 
monly supposed, and further, that under 
some circumstances its existence is justifiable. 

From the earliest ages, and nearly in eyery 
habitable part of the world, slavery, in some 
form or other, has existed; it has prevailed 
in the most civilized, as well as in the rudest 
nations; among the chosen people of God, as 
well as among the heathen whom they were 
commissioned to destroy. Its principle is 
found in our own constitution, and is carried 
out, to some extent, even in our own day. 
The majority of the ruling classes decide 
upon a certain code of laws for the govern- 
ment of the body politic, and decree that the 
infringement of those laws shall be followed 
-with tiie infliction of bodily torture, or the 
loss of personal liberty, even for the term of 
a man's natural life. Now, few of our oppo- 
nents will be prepared to denounce such a 
course as this as unwise or unjust; and yet 
the principle involved in it is precisely the 
same as that involved in the system which 
we are now discussing. 

That there is no moral sin in slavery ap- 
pears evident from the manner in which it 
is referred to in the word of God, and the 
relationship which eminently good men have 
occupied in connexion with it, in all ages of 
the world. " The ' servants' mentioned in 
scripture history were mostly unconditional 
and perpetual slaves; they were strangers, 
either ts^en prisoners in war, or purchased 
from the neighbouring nations. They and 
their ofispring were the property of their 
masters, who could sell them, and inflict 
upon them corporal punishment, and even, 
in some cases, could put them to death."* 
Doubtless, of this description were the three 
hundred and eighteen servants of Abraham, 
who, we are told, were "bom in his own 
house." To prevent misconception here, it 
may be well to notice that the Hebrews had 
daves of their own nation, individuals who 
sold themselves through poverty, or had 
committed theft, and were not able to make 
the restitution requured by the law (Exod. 
xxii). These native servants, or slaves, be- 
came free on the completion of the seventh 
year of their servitude, or were liberated in 
the year of jubilee. But not so the alien 
slaves; these were perpetual bondmen; and 
Moses, as the vicegerent of God, recognised 
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and legislated for this state of things. If 
there had been here any moral wrong, or 
essential iniquity, do our candid readors 
think that such would have been the conduct 
of this man of God? or that we should have 
found, on the sacred page, such words as the 
following, " Both thy bondmen and thy bond- 
maids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the 
heathen that are round about you; of them 
shall ye buy bpndmen and bondmaids. 
Moreover, of the children of the strangOTS 
that do sojourn among you, of them dhaU 
ye buy, and of their &milies that are with 
you, which they begat in your land: and 
they shall be your possession. And ye shaU 
take them as an inheritance for your chiU 
dren after you^ to inherit them for a posses- 
sion: they shall be your bondmen for everJ* 
(Levit XXV. 4 4 46). But we know it 
will be said that these words were uttered 
under a dispensation that has now passed 
away: we admit it, but would remind our 
friends that justice and injustice are the 
same at all times, and under all dispensa- 
tions; and none can for a moment suppose 
that God would, at any time, sanction an 
institution that was radically and morally 
wrong. But further, let it be remembered 
that our Lord and his apostles, who so fear- 
lessly denounced eveiy evil with which they 
came in contact, did nowhere, at any time 
that we are acquainted with, utter a single 
word prohibitory of slavery. On the con- 
trary, " The Divine author of our holy reli- 
gion found slavery a part of the existing 
institutions of society; with which, if not 
sinfril, it was not his design to intermeddle, 
but to leave them entirely to the control of 
men. Adopting this, therefore, as one of the 
allowed arrangements of society, he made it 
the province of his religion only to prescribe 
the reciprocal duties of the relation." If it 
be necessary to adduce any proof of this, we 
refer our readers to the numerous injunctions 
given by his apostles to servants — to " ser- 
vants under the yoke," or slaves— as to their 
demeanour towards their masters; and also 
to the directions given to these masters as 
to their conduct towards their slaves. If 
these things are so, — and surely they cannot 
be denied, — we think we have incontrover- 
tibly established our position, that there is 
no necessary evil or moral iniquity attached 
to a state of involuntary servitude. 
All that now remains for considerati<m is, 
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the qneBtioa of expediency; and this may be 
dismissed in a few words, for here the testi- 
monj of history will suffice, as she speaks 
in nnmistakeable language as to the advan- 
tages which yonthfnl nations have derived 
from this institution. But we need not 
fetch our illustrations from the past; it will 
be snfBci^t to glance across the waters of 
the Atlantic, and to contemplate the extent 
and surpassing prosperity of our descendants 
there, and learn, from their presidents and 
^ men of mark,'* the estimate which they put 
upon this kind of servitude. That there is 



much connected with a portion of American 
slavery that is contrary to justice and Chris- 
tianity we freely admit; but that it has been 
of service to the state we firmly believe. It 
has been one of the various means which 
have been instrumental in so rajudly raising 
America to her present position; and, when 
its work is completed, we believe it will be 
gradually removed, — as the slaves become 
better fitted for the discharge of the duties of 
social life, and the exercise of the privileges 
of citizenship. 

X 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



** Qod that made the world and all things 
herein, . . . hath nuide of one Hood all nation$ 
qfmen . . . for we are also his ofbpring." 

8t. Paul, Acts zvii. 24, 26, 28. 
" Oh, give me liberty ! 
Tot were even Paradise my prison, 
Still I would long to leap the crystal walls." 
Dryden. 

TacE, with inexorable precision, hath 
marked another period in the cycle of exist- 
ence. The history of the past, with its 
onnminglings of joy and sorrow, is realized 
in the present ; while the friture is fall of 
hope to the^ aspirant after truth and justice. 
Old friends and new, we give ye all a happy 
greeting; and invite you, with us, earnestly 
to address yourselves to the mental duties of 
the d&jf that we may be prepared for the 
future, as 

" 'Tis the promised land, 

To which hope points with prophet hand. 

Telling us fairy tales of flowers 

That only change for ihiit" 

The expression of anti-slavery feeling re- 
cently made by all classes of society, may 
induce some to connder that a discussion 
upon the question of Slavery is not merely 
imnecessary, but' an insult to the common 
sense of mankind. We do not think so. 
The waves of public excitement may dash 
with wild fury upon the rocks of existing 
evils, but by the consequent reaction, their 
beneficial influence may be lost, and their 
onward motion stayed. Millions are still 
held in those fetters by honest, good, and 
christian men — ^men who on all ol^er topics 
of social economy can think and act as justly 
as any anti-slavery advocate. They believe 
themselves justified in the course they are 
pursuing; and we must meet them with 
kindness and affection, yet with all the force 



reason can command, and endeavour to bring 
truth, drawn from the word of God, to bear 
upon their intellects and hearts. We must 
show them that slavery is essentially wrong; 
that the first law of nature and of pure 
religion demands freedom for the slave, and 
then their interest — ^the selfish interest of 
vitiated society — must give way to the dic- 
tate of reason and a sense of duty. It must 
be made manifest to them that " Disguise 
thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery! thou art 
a bitter draught; and although thousands 
are made to drink of thee, thou art none the 
less bitter on that account." 

All men having descended from one com- 
mon parent, it will at once be admitted that 
all men were once equal. It may be they 
differed in then: moral and intellectual qua- 
lities and acquirements, but still they were 
all equal in their natural rights. But we 
have used a phrase which may possibly be 
misconstrued; we will, therrfore, explain 
what we intend by it : "a person has a right 
to the use of his fiiculties and powers; he 
has a right to enjoy the light oi the sun, 
and the air of the atmosphere; he has a 
right to the use of his property, and the 
fruits of his labour. These are self-evident 
propositions; and the meaning of the term 
right, which occurs in all of them, may be 
collected from its uniform signification in 
each; and from the nature of the proposi- 
sitions themselves, the phrase natural right 
is also easily understood. Agreeably to this 
rule, right is the relation of a person to a 
thing, in which no alteration ought to be 
made, without his own consent. In this 
circumlocution, the name oi person ^ud thing 
imply that a right is the appurtenance of a 
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penoQ, or of a boiB^ vested whh choice and 
YolHioo, and has reference to the wiH of sodi 
person respecting the object of hi* dMiee. 
This object maj subsist in the peraoa him- 
sdf; in his lot or possession; or in ai^ 
coofititaent of his being or state whaterer." 

It is a maxim of mathematical scieiice 
that " equals to the same thing are equal to 
one another,*' and although it is not freqaentl j 
tiie case that moral or social sdenee admits 
of the same IbrmokB as the stricter science, 
we think, our previous remarks will enable 
us to develop the same principle in the fol- 
lowing argumentative formula : — 

Existences having the same origin and 
nature are naturally equal. 
All men have the same nature and origin. 
Therefore all men are naturally equal. 
This principle holds good, luwever long 
the chain of descent may be continaed, pro- 
viding that at no time the links have been 
broken by " voluntary consent" to ^ aUem- 
tion" in any indxvidnal case; b«t even th«a, 
*' voluntary consent" only a&cts the persoo 
loUlmg and conaetUmgy and cannot a^t a 
third party against his wUl; heoce slavery, 
or involuntary servitude, by the nature of 
things can never become a right; *^ voluntary 
consent" being a necessary cfmdition to every 
alteration of the natural equality of man- 
kind, slavery can xmder no circumstaxkces be 
justifiable. 

In exact unison with the feregoing re- 
marks is the declaration of the apostle Paul, 
and the scriptural account of the creation of 
our first parents; so far, reason and revela- 
tion agree in the prohibition of slava^: but 
it may be urged that the natural right to 
freedom in some instances has been f(«feited 
by consent, by overt act, or by some other 
mode implying volition on the part of the 
slave, and thereby, under certun circum- 
stances, rendering slavery justifiable in the 
present day. To these assumptions we ob- 
ject in toto; for ^uld a person have sold 
himself to another for the purpose of servi- 
tude, as was practised amcmg the Jews and 
other nations of antiquity, still this act of 
selling was voluntary on the part of the ser- 
vant himself; it was not the act of a third 
party selling him against his will into a 
state of involuntary servitude, neithtf was it 
a forcible act of the rnast^, and it could not 
afiect the descendants of the servant, because, 
as we have previously shown,, no alteration 



can be made in tiie po m Mi a n of mtuzal 
right without the consent of the individoid 
poasessor. 

In every conditioa of sodetyit haa been a 
practice to punish some infinutiaBS of tibft 
criminal and commercial law, by deprivatim 
of personal liberty and feroed labour, and H 
is thought that this must be a proof of tha 
justifiable nature of sUvery under some cir- 
cumstances; but on a moment's rcAectaoii it 
will be perceived this has notlmig at all t» 
do with 1^ questioii of slavery. It is a 
pnnishmeni for wrong done — a defence of 
natural right, which had been infringed by 
the person punished, and not an abnegation 
of that right. 

"The amiable vice, 

Hid in magnificeDce imd drowned in state,** 

is also made a pro-slavery advocate; fit 
co-woAer this, which 

**' Loose* tiie ftmd, receiTM Uie soondisg name 
Olgleriom»iPar; and through the admiringthrong, 
Uucurst, the ornamented murdereia move," 

The right of conquest has been freely as- 
sumed as jalid argument, justifying the 
demand of involuntary servitude from pri- 
soners of war. Were we to object, as we 
fairly may, that war is unjustifiable, what 
then becomes of the boasted rights of con- 
quest, or prisoners of war? They become 
nonentities. Tet, as we would not be thought 
to evade what the pro-slavery advocate con- 
siders one of his strongest bulwarks, we 
meet him upon his own ground, and observe 
that the laws of nations give to each nation 
the right to detain prisoners of war in safe 
custody during the continuance of the war, 
and the right to demand naoBam or exclumge 
of prisfmers : but a prisoner is not a slave — 
detention in safe custody is not slavery — 
the ransom or exchange of prisoners is net 
dealing in the fiei^ and bone, the body and 
soul of prisoners — it is an acknowledgment of 
the injury done, or capable of being done, to 
the state rcdeasii^ the prisoner, by the 
individual, as an integrant portion of the 
belligerent state: hence the practices of vrar 
fail to justify the existence dP slavery. 

We have never known any civilized peopie 
of modem times who have sold their pri- 
soners of war inte perpetual slavezy, except 
the Mo(»rs. 

The predatory incursions of some A£rieaii 
tribes upon tlmr less powerful and 
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ytaceable neigfaboorSi is ratbor to be desig- 
BSted wkolesale man-steafing than war; we 
therefore on\j refer to the horrible cruelties 
imfpaaldng ia that benighted and barbaroos 
laod to show that the right of conquest can- 
not justify the practice of slarerj throoghoot 
the New World. The negroy being a wum 
humted mnd capiwred by a hand of hia fel- 
low men, cannot be a prisoner of war; he 
oeeopies a relation to his captors analogoiis 
t» tbat of ffomM to the sportsnum, 

Natnre, reason, revdatbn, Hie laws of 
coounerce and of war, all are shown to be 
opposed to slaverj of anj kind — therein sla- 
very is evident! J nxijnstifiable upon principle; 
bujl as a fact, in its social and moral beanng 
it ia eqnallj m^jnstifiable, fer it is subversive 
of the tme d^mtj of human nature. God 
ia dishonoured — the standard of morals is 
debased — ^vict, craeltj, and oume ve ia- 



cteased — the iahereot value ef the immortal 
soul is ignored — and milHons of our fellow 
men, made ** of one blood" with onrselves^ 
equally with us " the o&pring of God/* art 
reidneed to hqpeleas misery, eodiess toil. Tet 

** It often ttiSa in course of con in wm Ufc, 
That rirfit long time is oTtt^orae of wrong, 
Throuf^ avarice, or power, or gmle, or Btrm, 
That weakens her, and makes her party strong; 
But Justice, thouj^ her doom she do proloBg^ 
Yet at the last, wnl her own cause n{^t ! " 

Beader, our object has beta, net ao much 
to vanquish oj^osiog writers as to afford 
suggesliTe thoughts and principles, by which 
you may become a philanthropist to tha 
^ve — 



** Thai Aoa mavat ii^'tm 
Ami sespeat-nke, that i 



BoraoQ, doveJikabe, 
iooe may iiijore th— " 
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POETIC CBTTIQUE.— No.lV.* 



** ^Mist BM, SMoe extemporal god of ikpna." 
** Lovs's Labmur Loa^" act i. scene L 

^ Some of them had mcnre fleet than the verses 
would bear.** 

" As You Liks It; act m. scene 2. 

''Bring me arope, and an oakeasta^ 
Aad I will hind him £ut; 
Short be his shrilt, for he shall swing 
from yonder tall top-mast." 

*\a*r G-illum (tfMydeknmr 

HVhen the soul avrakes to the beauty of tha 
worid It inhabits, and enters int» communion 
with, tha beings whieh are erer present in our 
4bi«am-life — the ebal, tho«|^ not the actual — 
when it listens to the '^eternal whiq^ers^" whidi 
an ererho^nxing arouad to address thaaaelves 
to a soul ele<^tH--to find thfloaselves aa abidiBg 
plaoe in a chosen hnmen breast,^ which shall 
hearken to their teachings, teeaaure them up in 
its ^ heart of hearts," then hmuU and ihshion 
tftm into &e language of the time,, to urge on 
tha human raee to eleVite the common infe» tiie 
ragtens of Obe beandAil, that so tiie actual may 
aaaimilate itself to the ideal, then is tiie material 
h^ in abeyance, and the spirileal k strong. 
The whole of man's being ia wrapt in that ealm, 
iVom whence springs the strengtti of souls that 
eel at naos^ all outward thing»~-4hey stand calm. 



* Thoae of our readers who wish to nadeciitaad 
soBM of the referenees fat tiiiis article rivraild first 
read ** Poetic Critique, Ko. III." in our 
of Jnly, 1862. 



esect, immoTable, bathed in a flood of ligh* mtk 
beauty, as the piae upon Ike mouMttdn top standi 
amid the glories of ti&e setting sua. The heat «f 
lift is disp^ed by ^rious sha d owy evening 
fieUling like a benedkstien upon tiie sooi ; then ■& 
petty carea are InUed to veet^all is peaoeful, ]ika> 
tha Ibeeahadowing ef a future heaven. Half leva. 
lations— or ]NV-«»e»Miene— come to the seasitiRW 
soul, like the voios of Gked in cool of the rnaing 
They are slar-fointa of li|^ relieving die rays of 
the setting son — tremulooa sTnung whisfras o£ & 
^oriouB moiittng hietory — lampe lit tor Te^eaa 
by the decyoing tordi of day. 

TUs human reverie in divine things is shared 
in some degree W alL Whether these inklings of 



radiance serve as ligfala to guide, or as glimmerings 
that mislead, depends partly upon the indi^ Wan J ^ 
and partly upon his mental and physical cmite^ 



But certain k ie that oaly to the lew ia 
the privilege given to gaae, like the eagle, un- 
abashed, ad the Ml, glarmg, mid-day sun. Theaa 
few are the gifted. For the rigldt to interpret tstr 
humanity, which, is the province of genius, eaa 
never be shared by alL The poet may, perhaps,, 
have tfiis position accorded to him as his by ri^ 
far exaeUetue. We know not how it is ; but «o it. 
IS. A poet ie indescribable, and " is, as one should 
say, a poeL" And thMMch we cannot pretend to 
atudyze ona^ yet we diall all perceive that there m: 
a vast difference between him and the mere vw8e» 
maker, however sweetly hs may sing : for, as we 
have said before, there are many writers of bal- 
lads, sonnets, poems, &c., who may charm and 
delight us, and yet have no pretensions to tha 
title that belongs to fiqr. We may not be able to 
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draw the boundary line in definable limits, jet a 
line there is that separates the two classes of 
writers. We know them, each in his place, and 
each apart, but can give no pass-word by which to 
designate unerringly the one or the other. It is, 
perhaps, to this want of demarcation that are to 
be attributed the many claims of imposture, the 
soit dUants nourrissons du Panuuse.* But 
that such dry, milkless-nurtured babes as " Igr- 
notus," and others of our correspondents, should 
lay claim to the title, is certainly a most ludicrous 
idea, and is of itself sufficient to exonerate us from 
being considered " merciless critics." 

Coleridge says, " There is a great difference 
between an egg and an e^hell, but at a distance 
they look remarkably alike." This, perhaps, is 
one of the pithiest distinctions between sham and 
reality that has ever been penned, and is just the 
difitsrence we have to point out. The real thing 
is fall of life-giving meat— there is vitality within 
it; whereas, for the ottier, you have only just to 
prick it— gay toith a steel pen — and you find that, 
nke Sir Charles Coldstream's head, "there's no- 
thing in it." Tet it is wonderful bow many 
chickens have been batched in these dry cradles 
— the shells without meat— and how they strut 
about like walking anatomy — ^nothing but bone — 
admiring their own deformity, and thinking others 
iU made ; as the peasants in one of the cantons of 
Switzerland, who bad large, thick necks, laughed 
at strangers because theirs were not so too, little 
tbinking it was their oum misfortune, and not the 
strangers' .+ 

The desire to be thought " somebody" seems to 
have a fast hold on the minds of many young 
men. They no sooner begin to read than they 
fancy they have a mission to torite. Do they read 
Bacon or Kant, they will be philosophers; or 
Milton, they will be poets ; or Hume, and they, 
too— yes, they will be sceptics ! and — what a sen- 
sation! We should be sorry to ruffle the fea- 
thers of our warbling correspondents; but we 
must protest against this sickly phantasy— this 
morbid craving to appear in print on " maj^ine- 
day," as thou^ all the world were waiting in 
breathless anxiety to read their effusions. As 
an instance, one of oiu* subscribers was highly 
indignant that " his" article had not been noticed 
tout-a-coup.t Others, deeming their merits of the 
highest order, are indignant at our remarks, and 
think them " rather hard." Tet we are glad to 
notice improvement steadily pursued by others, 
who have taken our advice and gone to prose 
writing, by which they ma^ express in clear, 
legible ouUine, what they wish others to under- 
stand, and succeed in making men at least respect 
them. We know it is harder to be than to seem to 
be, at least when seeming has once commenced, 
for then one sham must be held up as a curtain to 
screen another. It really is very difficult to give up 
trying to be poets. But we must remember the old 
saying, that, if we take the highest seat at the 
feast, the master of the house may place one be- 
fore us ; whereas, if we take the lowest, he may 
say, " Friend, go up higher." We shall always 
honestly speak what we think of the effhsions 



• The would-be children of Parnassus, or would- 
be poets. 

+ See fourth verse of " Shame is a Goddess," 
by«Imotus." 

t All on a sudden — at once. 



sent to us for notice, whether they please or dis- 
please. We like the old proverb well, " Spare 
the rod and spoil the child;" and it is particularly 
applicable in this case. 

But we fear tiiat we shall trespass on the spmoe 
allotted to this part of the magazine, and will at 
once to business. We shall not notice all the 
verses that have been sent, as many are anony- 
mous, and we purpose to pass in silence such as 
are not aocompamed by the name of the writer, 
and we may say that we have not even read the 
contributions so sent We shall reserve them 
till our correspondents entrust us with Uieir {Ner- 
sonality. We wish this to be kept as a rule which, 
we shall always abide by ; not that we shall ever 
publish names when there are other signatures 
appended, but that we hold it as a bad principle 
to admit contributions to a magazine, unless 
accompanied by the writer's name as a guarantee 
of his sincerity and good faith. 

To commence, then, with P.W. D.— 1, "The 
Poet's Grave;" and, 2, *<The Tears that have 
gone." Thera is, certainly, a poetic fency run- 
ning through these verses ; but we would advise 
P. w. D. to take more care in the selection of his 
words and phrases, as there is a phraseology, 
always to be avoided, which rather suggests 
ludicrous images than otherwise. Take as a 
sample (perhi^ the worst line in the compo- 
sition^, " Oh, poet, now thy thoughts are all sob- 
lime!^' It suggests "all serene ' to our minds. 
For a young writer we prefer simplicity of dic- 
tion ; then, if there is any merit in the thought, it 
will out The thoughts should be " sublime," or 
" beautiful," or " heavenly," &c., not the words ; 
as it has been well said, "The poem should be 
moral, not the hero." We should feel, and ex- 
press our feelings, if we chose ; but not the writer. 
A witty friend of ours used to reply, when asked 
what he had to say on the matter^ " Oh, nothings 
I don't feel * profound.' " In this " feeling pro- 
found" lies the great mistake of many who attempt 
to g^ve utterance to their thoughts. In No. 2 we 
do not like the last line of the first verse, whero 
" past" is made to serve as a double word, or as 
two words, a proper noun and an ac^ective, " To 
that p<Mt eternity." It is seen at once that it is 
compelled to perform that duty. Again, we object 
to the construction of the verses ; they are some- 
what " lame." The shortening of the last line in 
each verse is bad, as well as being very difficult 
for a beginner; it palls upon the ear. We think 
that in early attempts also, and especially in short 
pieces, the measure with which they are com- 
menced should be followed out to the end, other- 
wise it has the appearance of taying to see how 
mechanically clever it is possible to be, or it is 
like a vain endeavour to get out of a difficulty; 
even whero it succeeds, we only excuse it for the 
thoughts and real merit of the production, and 
not for the beauty of the change. What we mean 
will be best illustrated by the burlesque following, 
whero it will be seen that all sorts of stratagems 
are resorted to to overcome this obvious difficulty, 
as also in "Iguotus's" original. We should be 
glad to see No. 2 re-written in a better form. As 
P. W. D. confesses he has never read Goethe's 
** Faust," we can only say he ought not to write 
another line till he has; we cannot excuse him 
on any protence; it is almost as bad as never 
having read the " Pilgrim's Progress," or Shake- 
spero. We remember, some years ago, doinjf 
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penance for not haring read " The'Hcar of Wake- 
fldd." 

Next comes " Ignotos,*** which, we prophecy, 
he will always remain, so fltr as regurds being a 
poet. Bat first for his letter, which rmis as fol- 
lows : — 

"Dear Sir,— I beg to acknowled^ the receipt 
of the 'certificate of merit' f which you were 
pleased to bestow upon me. I am young, and 
tmnsad (o making formal compliments and 
flianksgiving; therefore, in a wo»l, accept mv 
wannest and sincerest thanks. . . . Touwill, 
perhaps, be surprised to hear that I have just 
passed my nineteenth birthday. I am also, at 
least my Mends say so; a poet, or at least t a 
writer of poetry ; for, after all, a poet is by no 
means synonymous with a writer of poetnr. I 
have full confidence in your candour, and there- 
fore humbly beg to send you some specimens of 
my effusions. Tours, &c., — ." 

1. ''Lines to my Mother." As a specimen, 
take this:— 

" In childhood's happy hours of joy 
You ne'er forgot your eldest boy. 
But strove to please, with some small toy. 
Me, your eldest son." 

Wretched! No excuse that it was written at 
twelve years of age. We have seen verses written 
by^ a girl, thirteen, that far exceed in merit any- 
thing ** Ignotus " has written since he was " a 
boy. And yet she would not have the hardihood 
to call herself a poetess. 

The translations are tolerabi jr executed; though, 
as you say, too literal : that is the fault of all 
early attempts. Not that we would gire much 
liberty in this delicate task of translating another's 
thoughts. "Ode to Poetry" might have been 
better with greater care. " Christmas Hymn " is 
rather tame, though the language is wild and ex- 
travagant enough, as is also that in the ** Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington." 

At the end of twenty-four pages of rhyme 

"I^otus" says, "And now, sir, I await your 
. decision. Have I, or have I not, the right to 
claim the title of poet?" Modest, unassuming 
little " Ig." We will give our readers a few spe- 
cimens, and see what they thiuk, and then show 
how easy it is to produce such ^lib nonsense, 
"by way of amusement," as our fhend of " Auld 
Scotland" would honestly say. He says, he 
ieHeves he dreamt, one night, that he showed 
some verses to a Mend, who said he ought to be 
ashamed of himself; the next day he wrote 
" Shame is a Goddess." We can only say, the 
Mend of " Jgnotus's " dream was a better Mend 
than his "wide awake" ones. But, "to our 
task":— 



'* Shame is a goddess, at whose shrine 
I'll never bend these knees of mine ; 

Let others own her sway. 
Let others crouch in pallid fear ; 
Let others tremble when they hear 

What fellow-mortals say. 



* Unknown. 

•f Not for rhyming, as it is not our intention to 
reward that, except by the honour of one of £ . B.'s 
whippings.— Ed. 

t The italics are ours. 



" Let others shrink to meet their gaze. 
And hear them chide with mute amaze; 

I'll let them chide away. 
Shall eagle cease to soar on hig^. 
And quit his eyrie in the sky. 
Because he heard as A« did fly 

The croaking of a jay ? 
" Or shall the meteor in its flight 
Quick vanish from all mortcd sight. 
Because they cannot bear the lif^t 

Of its dazzling ray 72 
Or shall the ttineftil nightingale 
Neglect to trll her plaintive tale. 
Because a spifefUl, blustering gale 

Wafied a btill-dog's bay ?"| 

We need give no more of this ; it will serve as 
a specimen. Next is — 

" Hark ! 'tis the bugle's last 
Most melancholy blast. 
That tells the day is past 
Extinguish every lamp, 
Cease the re-echoing tramp 
Through the benighted camp. 
Hush all the busy noise ; 
Be silent every voice ; 
Best in the hours of nig^t. 
Till the returning li([ht 
Aflbrd a sweeter stram. 
To call the camp to life again." 

Then we have the lines on the death of the 
Duke:— 

" With military pomp and show. 
With moumftd steps and slow,ll 
With roll of mufSed drum. 

They come .' they come ! 
" Their standards relied. 
Their splendours paled ; 
The solemn train appear 
On every face 
** Of the numberless throng, 
Of sorrow deep and long. 
The nation is m tears," &o. &c. 

We think our readers will agree with us, that 
there is not much in " Ignotus's " verses^ if they 
have even the merit of that title, which we scarcefy 
think they have, to warrant his claims to consider 
himself a poet. Just to show how easy it is to 
string together lines in a certain order, with 
tolerable metre and with rhyme, we will o£fer the 
following perpetration, written off* at once, without 
any consideration as to where it may lead ; for, 
after all, that is the way most of the silly nonsense, 
these novices in the art of verse-making perpe- 
trate, is done. 

" Shame is a goddess, before whose shrine 

I'll always bend these knees of mine. 

Especially when I'm fUll of w(h)ine. 
And ever own her sway. 

I'll crouch like one in pallid fear. 

Be ready, too, to * drop a tear'; 

And * drop another' when I hear 

What she is pleased to say. 



2 Poor, crippled lines ! 

11 " They, hand in hand, vdth wandering steps 
and slow. 
Through Eden took their solitary way." 
" Paradise Lost" book xiL line 648. 
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" Lik« Cau^ toe, wiQx mote «aBaze, 
I'll hear her «hide, and ' go ay wmys ' ; 
Nor «ing, * 1%e liglit of other days 

, Isfidttfffttstftway'; 

That is, if I on eagle's wiag 
Have dared to «oar withovt a wtnag. 
Because I feared a sconnon's sting, 
< Or otNikixkg of a jay.* 

" Or yet, sopposiog I had span 
A tale about 3rour ddeet eon, 
As < little Ig.' has surely done 

' In (^lildhood's hours of joy ;' 
When, hoping that his mother dear 
Would thii^ fixaX. he was * no small beer,' 
And strive her ' biggest boy to cheer 

With cake or socne small toy/ 

" Or if I * could or would have sung,** 
And harmonized it with a f[ong, 
' Whose accents roUed the clouds among,' 

Or banged against the sit y ; 
Or blown aloud the bugle's last. 
Most moumAil, melancholy blast. 
Which tells flie day is almost past, 

And niffkt is nearly nigk. 

" 'Tis time to snuff the candles out. 
And bundle off yon noisy rout, 
For fear their * Ma's should know they're out,' 

When they should be in bed. 
And thus tiiroughout the busy camp 
Would silence reign instead of tramp, 
And echoing feet of drunken scamp. 

Who comes with heavy tread. 

« Why, then, as surely as I live 

What other word, now, shall I give 
To rhyme, unletfs I make a riv- 

£r ripple o'er tiM> stones ? 

* Why, then, as aorely' 4h«f» tiie cue- 
Would I the goddess give her due ; 
Yea, wear my — e ttutmgh and through 

On * bended marrow bones.' 

" And thus my prayer should rise on high : — 

* Oh, gentle goddess in the sky,+ 
Youohsafe to lend me half an eye t 

Of pi^ for my sin. 
Behold, I bow me to thy feet, 

And thus my lips thy toe ahall greet ' 

But here the goddess left her seat, 

And kicked me on the ohin. 

« * Come, now,* she cried ; * let's have no soap; 
Come, cut it short, or, by the Pope, 
III treiU; you to a yard of rope. 

And make you know your place.' 



* " Thus sung, or would, or could, or should 
have sung." 

" Don Juan," canto iii. stauzft 103. 
+ As some of our residers may be disposed to 

Question whether the goddess ** Shame" should 
well aloftj we beg to suggest that she should be 
enveloped m clou^. More than tSiat ; humanity, 
we hope, will never be ak^ove Shame when they 
have done wrong. Therefore, dear goddess, 
" pray be seated ; " and, while we have imperfect 
natures, may we never be " Shame'Mees. 

t " Lend me ten thousand eyes." (a) Surely, 
we may borrow a faaSfone. 
[a) ** Trrnba tmd Crenida,*' act ii. scene 2. 



So, belting qidckly my cbagTia,^ 
Though feeling sore about the chin, 
I thought it better to ««^ 

To jIa**4 aayiag graee. 

" * Then hear,' I cried, • my suppliant pray^er. 
And hear me vow ; yes, " Hear me swear. 
Then" (as A^ormaH sang, with streaming bair. 

When 'cross the stage she trod). 
That, should I dare, for sake of SMig, 
To introduce a glitlering Strong, 
With sorrow cteep, and faoes long, 

I hope tiftoult use a rod. 

" * Or e'er agam, by novth cr pen, 
Should utter love-side straias again, 
As, " Meet me in the wiUow glen 

When flowers begin to nod ;** 
Or if I only celebrate 
In verse my biith-day, twenty-eight. 
Which oomes next March, not very late. 
The seventeenth — ^that's odd ! 

" ' Or e'er I rise with crippled wing. 
And should '* communicably sing 
Of grovelling worm " — the nasty thing ! 

Or anything so grim, 
And — ' * Hold r the goddess cried, in scorn ; 
' I see the fast- approaching mom 
Is ffilding yonder field of com 

Withhold (?}, though rather dim.? 



2 We know that «fra^n should be pronovneed 
shiigreen, and therefore would not rhyme wi& 
" chin," &c. ; but, as we said we had to " bolt 
it fwicfcZy ," we thought it might " go down." 

(I A malicious friend, who wishes to spoil Hie 
lAove verse by his critical remait:B, says 'twas 
Jde^iam sang it Now, as that name is too knig 
for oar purpose — for Ad^l-gi-ta has too mamy 
feet to walk or ran smoothly in that Hne — we 
Chink our friend is hyperoritical ; never^eleaa, if 
our reader* will pardon the u»e of a rather valgwr, 
though we are sorry to say a somewhat oeaunan 
word, we can oblige our mend, and at the same 
time prove our iU>ilily to Ayme fte word, as also 
logically prove that we were coneot in the first 
mstanee. Thus, then, 

" As AdeJgisa spoke in Nonna's cause, 
'Twas Norma spoke through ^dc/j^isa's jaws.'* 

What says our critic now ? 

IT We consider oiu* editor blameable in pointing 
ovt the above phrase as being exceptionable, as 
it might have passed witlu>ut observation had he 
not uttderlmed it. We know as well as he does 
tliat ** we cannot gild without gold," at least in 
manuffictures (which we are half inclined to thmk 
now that our editor has something to do with, 
though we always thought him befoi*e a tolerably 
handsome fellow) ; but he would not, sur^, wish 
us to electro-plate the " field of com." We only 
gUded it poetically, not as a workman would 
buttons, to hide the brass ; yet, 

" If w<nicmen |tild to hide the brMSy 
So we may gOd to show the grass." 

Besides, we said the gold was "rather dim," so 
we tbink our readers will agree with us that it 
was the editor who caused it to shine. Besides, 
if it is allowed ** to gild refined gold,'' [a) surely 
we may " gild uAth gold." Alas ! how hypererltieal 
(a) Sheu^espere. 
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' So, BOtr, just ta mak« a Aort <dwnge ia tkn 

measure, * 
<*Bf the sweet soul of song" I'll esteem thee a 



And will meet tikee again with the greatest of 
l^easure. 

If you 11 write what yon tisink in a eommon- 
sense way; 
" * For Thynnng and dihnii^; turns many heads 
•wry a 

Most sorely come after or else there's an kia- 

Tus : youH observe Tm obliged to cat <f to. 

Which in Saxon means throngh, as yoa know, 
I daresay. 
" * Bat now let us oome to a smoos conclusion, 

For I iear we're both rhyming in glorious con- 
fiision; 

So at once let us seek outsome modest seclu- 
sion. 

To we^ Am- our sins, till with tears we are 

blind.' 

"' We turned and left the spot ; 
Oh, do not deem us weak,' 
For sorely we might walk away. 
When * more we could not speak.* 
For genus oft will lose its rays 
When most it hopes to shine ; 
As men with fiery * hearta iU>laze' 
Put oat the flame with wine." 
Conclusion. To Pegasus* 

* Now, Peggy, rest ; thy flight is o er ;• 
No more aloft well bid thee sail ; 



ttie world is getting. These editors little think 
what we -poebi—I speak it humbly — have to put 
up with ! Now can we feel for that inspired son 
tf Apollo, who, for the sins of human nature in 
taking down ttie Crystal Palace, 

** Drew his mental cambric foitii. 
And w^ad a mental tear." («) 
Alas! we hare no tears; **the ftmnlain ot oar 
tears is dry." 

(a) *«Pa«;b." 

• •* Soldier, rest, thy war&re's o'er.**— £. L. 



Yet, if thoa Ann again woukl'st soar. 
We'll take good care to grease thy tail; 
For heary people will hing on. 
Although they know thy wings are lame. 

So, to thy stable, now, begone 

Thus ends oar flood of verse so tame.** 

As we have taken up more time than we te- 
tended, we will at once conclode by an extract 
from Goldsmith :— 

** While we censure as critics we feel as men; 
and could sincerely wish that thoee whose greatest 
sin is, perhaps, the venial one of writing bad 
vtTses, would r^;ard their failure in this respeot 
as we do, not as faults, but foibles : they may be 
good and useful members of sooie^ without being 
poets. For who that has a regard for.the public, 
for the literai7 honour of our country, for the 
figure we shall one day make among posterity, 
would not choose to see such humbled as are 
possessed only of talents that might have made 
good cobblers, had fortune turned them to trade? 
The regions of taste can be travelled only by a few, 
and even those often find indifferent acoommoda- 
tion by the way. Let such as have not got a 
passport from Nature be content with happiness, 
and leave the poet the imrivalled possession of 
bis misery, his garret, and his fame. We have of 
late seen the republic of letters crowded with 
some, who have no other pretensions to applause 
but industry, who have no other merit but that of 
reading many books and making long quotations. 
These we have heard extolled by sympathetic 
dunces, and have seen them carry off the rewards 
of genius; while others, who shotUd have been 
bom in better days, felt all the wants of poverty, 
and the agonies of contempt" £. B. 

I must beg to apologise to the readers of ttae 
Controversialist for having lm>ken feith with 
them with regard to the appearance of this Cii- 
tique in August last, and to assure thesis that the 
editor is not at all to blame; circumstances over 
which I had no control have prevented me froa 
reviewing the article, which has been in type 
ever sinee July last. — ^£. B. 
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QUESTIONS BEQUIKING ANSWERS. 

201. You will greatly oblige me if you would 
insert in the British ControversiaUst the follow- 
mgquestions relative to the Oxford University : — 
iTWbat premiums are given for dasncal honours 
in each examination respectively 7 2. What would 
he the amount of expenditure per annum at one 
of the best colleges? 3. Is it absolutely neces- 
sary to have a tutor to go through the university, 
and what are the fees which they demand 7 4. 
Are students required to live in their colleges, or 
may they lodge outHide 7 I trouble you with this 
because I have no other means of inquiry. — H. G. 

202. Will some mathematical correspondent of 
the ControversitUist kindly give me an answer to 
the following qoeries :— There are two q;>indles 
nvolving putmel to each other, six feet distant 
between the centres. Upon the first spindle are 
fvor pallies, in the following order :— The first is 
twelve indies in diameter, the seeond nine inches, 



the third six inches, and the fourth three inches. 
On the seeond spindle of^osite the twelveoneh 
pulley on the fir)t is a three-inch, and oppoaiie 
the three-inch on the first is a twelve-inch. N«w 
it is obvious that these two sets of pullies will 
work with the same length of driving-band. I 
want to know what should be the sixe of two i*- 
tamediate^pullies on the seeond spindle, to ve- 
volve opposite the nine-inch and six-indi on Ite 
first spindle, which wiU work with ttie same 
length of band as the other two sets; the bond, m 
all cases, to be crossed. Andif by aay,aDdwfaat 
rule, the required diameters oau be asceitaioed. 
—F. T. A. 

ANSWEBS TO QUESTIONS. 

ITke qnestkms to wkiek these answers refer wiU 
he/oundin Vol. ir.,Jirst series.^ 
165. J%e Nmture of the Sun's Body,— It is 
with extreme reluetance that we take up oar pen 
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ill behalf of the position advaneed by tu in our 
article on the above subject in the Joly number 
of this magazine. In that article we endeavoured 
to prove theoretically that the sun is neither a 
body otjire, nor yet a body on ^re, but that it is 
an opaqae body, surrounded by a luminous atmos- 

eere. That reluctance is not occasioned by any 
)k of material wherewith to answer the ol^- 
tions brought forward by our friend " W. H. T.," 
but from a fear that in the field which the ** In- 
quirer" opens up, such controversies are un- 
suitable ; but we cannot, in justice to ourselves 
and what we believe to be truth, allow the article 
of " W. H. T." to pass without comment. Our 
ftiend " W. H. T.," r^ecting the theory of the 
sun's luminous atmosphere, adopts that of its 
incandescent state, and bases it upon the shifting 
of the sun's spots. lUsjecting all theories or 
hypotheses that may be formed by the fertile imagi- 
nation of the human brain, let us in<;[uire what 
actual observation has led others to believe of the 
sun, and we think that we could not do better 
than to make the following extract from Hum- 
boldt's " Cosmos," which is the highest attthority 
on such a subject :—** The conjectures," says he, 
** gradually adopted in modem astronomy regard- 
ing the physical character of the sun's surface, 
are based on long and oarefltl observations of the 
alterations which take place in the self-luminous 
disc. The order of succession, and tiie connexion 
of these alterations (the formation of the sun-spots, 
the relation of the deep black nuclei to the sur- 
rounding ash-grey penumbrse) have led to the 
assumption that the body of the sun itself is 
almost entirely dark, but surrounded at a eon- 
tiderable distance hj a luminous envelope ; that 
fhnnel-shaped openmgs are formed in th^ en- 
velope, in consequence of the passi^ of ciurents 
firom below upwards, and that the olafik nucleus 
of the spot IS a portion of the dark body of 
the sun which is visible Oirough the openmg." 
Still more clear and decided, however, is uie 
opinion •f the late lamented and renowned French 
savan, Arago, who thus writes in his " Annuaire 
du Bxireau des Longitudes pour I'an 1846": — 
« According to the present condition of our astro- 
nomical knowledge the sun is composed — 1st, of 
a central sphere, which is'nearly dark ; 2nd, of a 
vast stratum of clouds, suspended at a certain 
distance from the central body, which it surrounds 
on all sides ; 3rd, of a photospltere, or, in other 
words, a luminous sphere inclosing the cloudy 
stratum, which in its turn envelopes the dark 
nucleus. The total eclipse of the 8th of July, 
1842, afforded indications of another envelope 
situated above the photospheref and foimed of 
dark or fiedutly illummated clouds. These clouds 
of the third solar envelope, apparently situated 
during the total eclipse on the margi^of the sun, 
or even a little beyond it, gave nse to those 
singular rose-coloured protuberances, which so 
powerfully excited the attention of the scientific 
world in 1842." Our own Sir John Herschel 
holds the same views, and in order to save fUrther 
extracts, we would only refer "E. S.," and mv 
friend " W. H. T." to his " Outlines of Astronomy j" 
p. 234, as well as to the contributions by Sir 
liniliam Herschel to the " Philosophical Trans- 
actions," in 1795 and 1801; but should these 
latter works be beyond the reach of my friends, 
let me conmiend to their attention that master- 
piece of the scientific literature of the nineteenth 



century, viz., Humboldt's ** Cosmos," containing^, 
as it does, an embodiment <# all that is known 
concerning the material imiverse ; and sure we 
are that if they sit down to study it, they will rise 
up confirmed that the sun has a lumn9u$ atmos- 
phere. We regret that space forbids us to puzsoe 
the subject further.— Walter. 

178. The Classijieation of Plants.— ^'^honog^ 
is desirous of gaining such information as win 
enable him to understand and classify the varicras 
grasses and other botanical specimens, and I take 
the liberty of offering a few hints on the subject 
the result of practical experience and hard study. 
I will endeavour to give such infonnation relative 
to botany and the study of plants as, I hope, will 
prove plain and easy, and answer the desired pur- 
pose. It is indispensably necessary for all who 
wish to be able to classify plants to understand 
the rudiments of botany ; that is to say, the rules 
upon which the science is based, whether accord- 
ing to the Linnsan or the natural system. A 
thorough knowledge of the rudiments, or firat 
principles, with practice combined, is far better 
for the beginner, or young student, than plung- 
ing into the depths of the science, to be ov^. 
whelmed with theories and technicalities. All 
good botanists study the two systems, the Lin- 
neean and the natural; inasmuch as, although 
the natural system has detected some few errors 
in the Linneean, still the latter acta as a safeguard 
upon the other. It will be here necessary for me 
to explain the principles and the difference in 
these two systems of botany. First, the Linnsean 
—the oldest system— is founded upon the sexual/ 
or reproductive organs of plants, upon which is 
constituted the classes and orders by which the^ 
are divided ; the stamens, ormsile organs, consti- 
tutuig the classes, of which there are twenty-four, 
besides an additional one, which was afterwards 
added, called Pahn» ; the styles, or female organs, 
constitute the orders,which are neither consecutive 
nor equal, as some classes contain many more 
orders than others. This system divides the 
vegetable kingdom into genera, species, and va- 
rieties ; as, for example, the twenty-fourth dass, 
Ciyptogamia, contains four orders; viz., 1st 
Filices (Ferns) ; 2nd. Musd (Mosses) ; 3rd. Algse 
(Flags or Seaweeds); and, 4th. Fungi (Mush- 
rooms). The first order of this class contains 
eighteen genera and fifbr-four species ; the second, 
twenty-three genera and three hundred and sixty- 
five species; the third, twelve genera and two 
hundred and thirty-nine spedes ; and the fourth 
contains ten genera and eighty-two spedes; all 
of which have varieties innumerable. 

The natural system of botany is founded on the 
structure and general character of plants. This 
system divides the vegetable kingdom into divi* 
sions, classes, subdivisions, subclasses, orders, 
and mbes. The divisions are founded on the 
elemental structure, which Jussieu has arranged 
in two grand divisions, viz., Yasoulares and Cell 
lulares. The classes, which are only three in 
number, are founded on the number of semina- 
leaves, or the want of them ; thus, Acotyledones, 
without seed-leaves ; Monocotyledones, one seed- 
leaf; Dicotyledones, two seed-leaves. The sub- 
divisions — on the calyx or corolla bdng or not 
being distinct; subdasses — on the situation of the 
stamens ; orders— on the most prevailing cha- 
racter; and tiibes — on near alliances. This is 
the Jussieuan system, as improved pj De Can- 
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dolle, but which modem botanists have further 
improved and divided into the following sections, 
viz., Amphigens (Algs, or Fuci, or Seaweeds, 
and Fresh-watvr AJgee^, Acrogens (Acotyledones), 
£ndogens (Monocotyledones), Exogens (Dico- 
trledones). In acrogeuous plants the stem is 
simple, imbranched, and increases only at the 
e x tremity ; in endogenous plants the stem in- 
creases intemallyy and is also unbranehed ; and 
in exogenous plants the stem is branched, and 
increases externally. According to this system 
of botany the vegetable kingdom may thus be 
divided into two great divisions, viz., Endogens, 
vascular, as in the aloe; and Exogens, cellular, 
as in the beech. 

I will now inform "Phonog" how he may 
classify the various species of grass. Presuming, 
then, that he understands the rudiments of 
botany, he must first provide himself with a 
l>otanical dictionary, a magnifying laflass, a small 
pair of tweezers, and a sharp penknife. He may 
tiim proceed with his specimens thus: — First, 
ascertain the Linnsan class to which one belongs 
by counting the stamens ; and then the Linnsean 
order, by counting the s^^les ; then, by referring 
to that class and order in Smith's " Flone Bn- 
taxinicse," or any other book written upon the 
liinneean system, he will find a description of the 
generic and specific character of the plant, which, 
with the aid of the dictionary, he will be able to 
imderstand, and thereby determine the generic 
and specific name of the specimen. Grass belongs 
to the third class, Triandria, which means three 
husbands, or stamens, and the orders Monogynia 
and Digynia, which mean one wife, or style — two 
wives, or styles. Dr. James E dward Smith, in his 
"Flore Britannicee," enumerates thirty-five ge- 
nera, and one himdred and twenty-six species. 



besides varieties. In the natural system grass 
belongs to the order Graminee, and the class 
Monocotyledona, and is endogenous or vascular. 
I should recommend the following works as best 
adapted for a course of botanical instruction, and 
the use of young beginners : — For the Linneean 
system, an elementary work, with Smith's " Com- 
pendium to the Florae Britannics," and a bota- 
nical dictionary; and, for the natural system, 
Lindley's "School Botany" and Carpenter's 
*' Vegetable Physiology." Eniomology. ---One of 
the best worics that I am acquainted with on this 
science is Westwood's *' British Insects," pub- 
lished by OrrandCo. Conchology. — This part 
of the inquiry I must leave for some one else. — 
G. Haskbr, Ball's Pond, Islington. 

194. QtMli/lcations requisite for the English 
Bar. — To become a barrister-at-law, " M." must 
get enrolled as a student in one of the inns of 
court, and apply, after a certidn period, to its prin- 
cipal officers (or benchers) for a call to the bar. 
As a qualification for the call, he must keep 
commons for three years (t.*., twelve termsj, by 
dining in the hall of the society at least three 
times in each term. The society of Lincoln's Inn 
requires that he should be a member for five 
years, unless he has taken the degree of Master 
of Arts, or Bachelor of Law, in the universities 
of Cambridge, Oxford, or Dublin ; but if he apply 
to be examined in law, and pass a sufficient 
examination therein, then three years will be 
enough. I would advise " M." to get the " Law 
Student's Magazine" for October, 1853, and read 
the article on the " Education of Law Students." 
It will cost Is. 9d., and he can get it by applying to 
T. Day, 13, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn, Loudon, 
or through any bookseller.— B. J. J., Liverpool. 
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This section of our magazine was opened with 
the eommencement of Vol. II. ^ in January, 1851. 
Its object was to afford educational assistance to 
young people "resolutely determined on self- 
mstmcticm and mental improvement." For the 
first year it embraced only a " Logic Class ;" but, 
sooh was the interest manifested in it, that, with 
180S, we opened classes for grammar and mathe- 
matics, and immediately enrolled nearly three 
handred students. Many of these have steadily 
porsoed their labours up to the present time, and 
others have more recently sought admission to 
dieir rank. Notwithstanding the enormous 
amount of labour which these classes have en- 
tailed upon us, we are anxious to continue them, 
and willing, as our readers will perceive, to in- 
arease their number and popularity. We cordially 
invite the attentitm of our readers generally to 
the ibllowing outline of our plans for 1854 — 

Bulks. 
1* Every reader of this magazine wishing to be- 
come a student shall, with his first exercise, 
forward his name and address in full, and 
also the initials, or nam de plume, under 



which he wishes his exwcises to be registered 
on the wrapper of the magazine, and also 
state the class and section which he wishes 
to enter. 

2. All letters must be posted within eighteen days 

of the publicati<m of the exercises which they 
contain. 

3. All exercises must be legibly written on/ools- 

cap or post paper, and on one side only. 

4. Each sheet must be headed with the writer's 

name or o(^rnomen, and each exercise num- 
bered and dated with the heading given in 
the magazine. 

5. The exercises for each class must be forwarded 

in separate envelopes, and directed thus, with 
the name of the class distinctly written:— 
The Editors of the British Controversialist, 
65, Paternoster Row, 
London. 
• • • • Class. 

6. Each communication must be prepaid in/kU, 

and no extraneous business refeired to. 

7. Violation of these rules will email the passing 

of exercises unregistered. 
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6BAMMAB CLASS. 

MODEL EXEKCISE No.IX.— Fide Vol. III. p.397. 

I.— PRONOUNS. 



Fersokal. 


Kelative. 


Adjective. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Simple. 


Compound. 


Possessive. Indeanite. 


Mas.,Fem.,Neut. 


Mas.,Fem.,Neut 


who 

whom 

which 

which 

that 

that 

who 

whom 

which (iuterrog.) 

what(inten-og.) 


whoever 
whosoever 
whatsoever 
whichsoever 


his 

my 

our 

my (own) 

his 

their 

his 

his 

its 

my 

your (own) 

her 

thy 

thy 


one 
any 
whole 
all 


Nominative. 


Nominative. 


I 

She 

He 

It 

Thou 

I 

I 

It 

I 


we 

we 

you 

you 

you 

you 

ye 

you 


some 

few 

one 

some 

aU 


Demonstrative. 


this 

that (much) 

that 

those 


Possessive. 


Possessive. 


DistribuUve. 


Mine 

His 

Hers 


our* 


that 
this 


each 
every 


Objective. 


Objective. 




Me 

It 

Him 

Him 

It 

Him 

Him 

Thee 

It 


us 

them 

us 





II. 

Good, had, evil, ill, have no comparative or 
superlative form. 

Better, best, worse, worst, have, in current 
English.no positive form. This is also true of more, 
most; though, as late as the reign of Elizabeth, 
more had tlie positive form moe. (See Latham.) 

Old and late have each two comparatives, — older, 
elder, and later, latter. 

Near was originally a comparative form of A. S . 
neah. Next is the superlative of the same word, 
with the hard sound of the A slightly changed. 

Nether has, at present, nei&er positive nor 
superlative form. Originally a comparative, it is 
now used as a positive adjective. 

Further, former, were originally comparatives 
of the same word, fore, of which foremost is the 
superlative form at present in use. The positive 
form is now obsolete, except when used in com- 
bination ; as, foreman, forehead, &c. The th 
occurs in /or* A, 

Farther is the comparative form otfar. The 
th is supposed to have been added, through its 
being conlbunded with further. 
Juvior Division. 

In accordance with the rules on the preceding 
page, perform Exercise No. XII., which will be 
found in the February number. Vol. IV. p. 78. 
Senior Division. 

Supply the appropriate verbs and pronouns. 



Thou ( ) love thy neighbour as thou ( ) 
thyself. The wise and virtuous ( ) generally 
happy. Neither he nor his brother ( J here. 
The art of makim? clocks and watches { ) oom^ 
paratively modem. Geography and chronology 
( ) tlie eyes of history. The general causes of 
these derangements ( ) those things that weaken 
the constitution. Fretfulness generally ( J 

from physical causes, and afterwards ( ) 

habitual. Whom did you see this morning r 
(pron.) who served me yesterday. The purha- 
ment ( ) prorogued (pr.) (w.) again in February. 
At the close of the war the army ( ) disbanded. 
Peace renders (pr.) services no longer necessary. 
Either I or my brother ( ) church every Sun- 
day. Neither sugar, rice, nor silk ( ) produced 
in this country: (pr.) may all be obtained from 
India. Either the Queen or her servants ( ) 

arrived. Both the mother and her daughters 
( ) industrious. Neither Jane nor Charlotte 
( ) idle. The wages of the men ( ) been 
raised. The study of politics ( ) not always 
improve a man's fortune or temper. There ( ) 
ninety head of cattle in the market. Every roan 
( ) vanity. Each pupil ( ) the attention of 
the teacher. Every part of Italy ( ) cultivated. 
Either of you ( ) welcome. Who answered 
your question this morning ? ( ) whom you met 
at my house. Whom do you expect to see this 
evening ? ( ) whom I saw yesterday. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 

SOLUTIONS.— IX. 
Question 74. 



to find Xf Iff and z. 



Given 4 y*+x+ z= 99 (2) [ 
i««+a:+y=137 (3) J 
from close attention to the above it will i4>pear 
that y exceeds jr, and that z exceeds y. The com- 
mutation, moreover, is strictly symmetrical, which 
can only occur when z exceeds y by the same 
quantity that y exceeds x. Hence, x, y, and z are 
in arithmetical progression. 

Let nssthe common difference, 

then x+n=::y, and x+2 n=:z. 

.'. (1) x*+x+n+x+2 n=ar"+2 x+3 nss69 (4) 

and (2) {x+n)*+x+x+2 n=(ar+n)»+2 x+2 n= 

99 (6* 

.(4)-(3) 2xn+n 



99 (6) 

. . , , +n«-n=30 (6) 

But (3) (af+2n)«+a?+n+jp=137 



or x«+4arn+4 n»+2 a?+»=137 
andar«+2a?n+n»+2ar+2n=99 
.-. 2na?+3n«-n=38 
But (6) 2 n a:+n«-nss30 
.-. 2n«=8,n*=4,n=V4=2=com. difTerence. 
Then (4) ar»+2 ar+3 n-69, or by substitution, 
**+2a?+6=69 
.-. ar»+2ar=r63 
x«+2ar+l=64 
a:+l=r8, orx=s7. 
.'. y=7+2or9andz-7+4=ll. 
Question 75. Set all the numbers down in a 
row, and find some common measure of them, by 
which divide the numbers. Again : Find a com- 
mon measure of their quotients, and so on, until 
no common measure be found ; then the product 
of all the measures so found will be the greatest 
common measure required. 
Dividing by 3 ) 1962, 2289, 2616, 2943, 3597, 981 



and by 109) 654, 763, 872, 981,1199,327 



6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 3 
.*. 3 X 109 = 327, the greatest common measure. 

J. S.D. 
Question 76. Since 327 is the greatest common 
measure, we cancel it, and the resulting quotients 
are-6, 7,8,9,11,3. Divide by 3 and by 2, or by 
either, all that either or both of these numbers 
will measure, and the resulting quotients will be- 
lt 7, 4. 3, 11, I. The product of these and the 
measures u the multiple required. 
.-. 327x3x2x1x7x4x3x11x1=1,812,888. 

Question 77. Let x and y equal the respective 
lengths of the arms of the be«m, and W the true 
weight; then we have, 

Wy=17a; and"Wa?=14* y 

W y ^ 14{ y 

orx=-j/ and x^^ 

...^^y=l^.orW«=17xl4-5. 

.-. W= ^\7x 14-5= 15-70, &c., lbs. J F. L. 

Question 78. Let x+9, and *-9 denote the 

numbers, 

then (ar+9)*-{4r-9)* = 169984 

.-. 72 a;(a?«+ 81) 159984 

.-. ar»+81 = 2222 

27 

put X as Z 



then by substitution and reduction we have, 

c«-S222««s 19683, 

which, solved as a quadratic, gives, s* =2230^823. 

.-. «= 13-068 

27 

whence x =z — -- » 11 ; also x+9 = 20, and 

x-9-2. J. T. 

Question 79. Cubic feet in the globe » 
10* X 5236 = 523-6; 

weightof ditto^^24^=87113.951bs. "^ 

10 

.-. units of work = 871 13-95 x 80 = 69691 16.— ^iw. 

W.D. 
Question 80. A=30, and r=-06, and n =7. 

_30/. 1^ \ 

""•06 V 1-06 V 
15-1089 «,^„„ ,,, 

=^09^178=^'''^ »'-**'^W. CD. 
Question 81. The specific gravity of cork = 240, 
240 6 
and of water, 1000. .-. Yooo'^'25* ^^ proportion 

of cork that floats in the water, and -^~ out of the 

25 J 

water. 

Let x = the cubic feet of cork to sustain the ton 
of iron; 

then i^a-x 1000 = 35840 

3584 
•*. ^=-7g-=47-^ cubic feet. 

Question 82. Let x = t he depth of the moat ; 

then V18*--x*+ V23«- ar«=30 

squaring and transposing, 60 V23*— a?»sall05. 

Again : — 27335 

Squaring and transposing, x*=i-— —=189-82638 
144 
.-.*= 13-77775 nearly. 
Again: — 
Let 2 a = the excess of the lower interior diameter 
ove r the upper, and we jret, 
j/'^*-x*=a=z V529- 189 8-2638=18-416 
.-. 2 a = 36-8333 
.*. lower interior diameter = ■ Feet. 

800+36-833= 836833 
lower greatest diameter = 

836-833+100= 936833 
upper greatest diameter = 

800+ (2x80)= 960- 
upper least diameter =800 
area of greatest circle = 

960*x-7a54= 723824-64 
area of great circle at boUom = 

936-83 3«x 78.54 = 68931 1*567816 

and V723824-64x689'311-567816 = 
706357-34407 = the mean propor- 
tional of the areas. 
Then, area of greatest internal circle = 

836-8:^3« x -7854 = 650007-787205 
area of the less internal circle = 

800* X -7854 = 502656- 



and V602656 x 550007-787205 =525799- 1197 = 

mean proportional of tlie areas. 

.-. 706357-34407+723824-64+689311-567816= 
21 19493.551886 ss the sum of the greatest frustrum. 
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and 535799-1 197+550007*7879066+5096663: 
I578462-9069058sthe scon of the lesser frustrum. 
21 19499-561886~ 157846a-90e9058 
3x27 
X 13-77775=.99026-9749a4 cubic yards. J. F. L, 

Question 83. Let ABC represent the angles, — 
a b Cj their opposite sides. Then the area of 
trianj?le= VC« (»-a)(»-fr) («-c)]= VC494x226 
X 150 X 48] =2626d'57. Then, since twice the area, 
divided by the product of any two of the sides, 
gives the sine of the included angle, we hare, — 

. . 26966-57x2 ,,^„^ 

8"i' A=— :trs— j^^rr =5099716 

376 X 274 

/. A=30o 39' 28'r' 

. „ 26266 57x2 ^^,^, 

^"^•^- 274X198 -^^^^ 

.-. B =104° 27' 39-9" 

. ^ 2626657x2 ««,^„,„ 
sin. C=-———r7;5— = -7056353 



.-. C=- 440 52' 51-4" 



376x198 



Abebgwili. 



SOLUTIONS.— X. 

Question^. ;ei+lJ+2+2*+3=10. 
je20,000 „,^ , . ^ 
-— — =2,000=A.s share. 

£ 

.'. 2 000xlJ=3,000=B.'sshare. 

2,000x2 =4,000=C.'s share. 

2,000 x 2^=6,000 =D.'s share. 

2,000x3 i=6,000=E.*8 share. 



Proof . . 20,000 



Cas,o. 



Question 85. As 110 : 45 : : 10 : 4^. 
.*. Cost price per 8ack=458.— 4^.=40if , 
and the gain per sack at second price = 



60-40i&=19JL shillinga. 
. As 40i^ : 200 : : 19,1^ : 46f . 



Question 86. 



=28 



3x+6 / 8x\ 

clearing the fractions, 27 ar+54-18 a?+16 x=504 
or 25 a:=450 
450 
•■•*=25='8-^'"- E.M. 

Question 87. If a='the first term of a geometrical 
series, r=the ratio, n=the number of terms, and 
Ssthe sum of the series ; 

22369620 pence = £93,200 15s., the amount re- 
quired. J. S. 

Question 88. 
Number of positions = 1x2x3x4x5x6 = 720. 

Any one thing («) admits of one position ; any 
two admit of t» o positions, as, a 6, or & a, or 1 x 2. 
If there be three, a, b, and c, any two of them, 
omitting the third, will have 1x2 variations j and 
therefore, when the third is taken, they admit of 
1x2x3 variations. If there be four things, any 
three of them, omitting the fourih, will have 
1x2x3 variations; and if the .fourth be taken, 
there will belx2x3x4 variations ; and so on. 

W.D. 

Question 89. 17 lbs. =272 ounces. 
Let y= the diameter of the hemisphere; 



flM!ny»x -5236x^=272 

y. = i^=.1.0389610 

.-. y=l-0128S,&c 



Again: — 

.V»x-5236x-^aiwei^ of copper bemisphere. 
Let 2=diameter of intcnuJ ooippet sphere; aoch. 

that z»x5236x-^=y»x -5236 x-g — 272 



,-. ««=z»- 



3 

272 



■ =1-€98061038- -1182249 



•2618x8788" 

=9207380 68 
•. »= V-99073606ft=-»7285, ke. 
l:?I^£=:£!^=K)1998ofafoot, 



or='23976 of an indi.— ^n». 



J. F. L. 



Question 90. Breadth of the river= 

1142x4 ,,c^.._^ J 

=2284 teet—Ans. ^ ^ 

Question 9L Time between seeing the lightadng 
35x60 
and hearing the thunder=— =— ; oonsequexiflf, 

1142x35x60 «^e->«x^^ r. ' M 

""""-^'0547 feet; or six miles, 
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390-6839 yards =ae distance at which the con- 
cussion took place. Philomath. 

Question 92. 7912 x •7864x4=196663355-7504 
square miles. 

Question 93. Again, the superficial admeasure- 
ment of a sphere varies as the area of one of ttieir 
great circles, and the areas of circles are to each 
other as the squares of their diameters. 
.'. if y=the diameter required, y* : 7912* : : 2 : 1, 
ory«=7912«x2. 
.-. w=7912x./2 
=7912x1-414213 
=11189-253256 miles. J. F. L. 

Question 94. ar» + y » =-4^ 

a?+y=9 

.-. a;=9— y. 

Substituting the value of the first equation, -we 

have, 81-18 y+y«+y»= ^^'^^ ^* ; 

or9y«-81y=-162 '' 

« o 162 

ory«-9y=-~ 

9 ^A / 162^81 . 9 

9 9 
.•.»=j±^=6orS, 

anda?=9— y=3or6. W. C. D. 



QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XI. 

(a) 1. Subtract 3897201 f^om 4082910, and ex- 
plain the principle of the operation. 

(a) 2. Multiply 2800716 by 10084, and explain 
the principle of the operation. 

(a) 3. Divide 564872643 by 976, and explain 
the principle of the operation. 

6) 4. Add f , i, ^, ^r, A wid ^ together. 

(b) 5. What is I of I of a pound sterling ? 
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{b) 6. Fkid a decimal fraetfon eoirwp<mdioff to 

(6) 7. Explain the pritidplM iarolTed in the 
perfevBtance of the fotegoiag operatiQiM. 

(c) 8. Bequired, the sum of ao arithmetieal 
seiies of 100 terms, whose fint term is I, md 
the common diUferenoe 3. 

(c) 9. £zplain the natiure of the perfonnance 
of ^iesticm8. 

(e) 10. The length of a degree of a giren drde 
is 70. Beqoired, the chord of an arc of 60*. 

(c) 11. Bequired, the content in imperial gid- 
l<ms of a cylindrical vessel, of which ihe depth is 
8 feet and the diameter of die base 6 feet. 

/^\ lo r;»«« / apy—ar+ysr 21 ) to find x 

(c) 12. Given, j V+yUl53 \ andy. 

Kote. — The questions mariced (a) are to be 
worked by the first division ; those marked (b), by 
the second ; and those marked (r), by the third. 
This plan will be adopted throughout the course. 

«% For remarks respecting the Grammar and 
Mathematical Classes, see Wrapper. 

PHONETIC SHOBT-HAND CLASS. 

Prom the nunMrons inquiries which we have 
received during the existence of this magazine 
as to the best system <^ short-hand and the 
readiest method of acquiring a knowledge of it, 
we have learnt that there is a strong desire in 
many of our subscribers to become familiar with 
this time-saving art ; nor do we wonder at it, for, 
as Dr. Johnson says, '* Its usefulness is not con- 
fined to any particular science or profession, but 
is universal." In answer to the inquiries thus 
received, we have already recommended Pitman's 
PAofiOj^rapAy, not because we wished to disparage 
oth^ systems, but because we had tested the 
value of this, and derived innumerable advantages 
f^om its daily use during a period of some ten or 
twelve years. We have now the pleasure of aflTord- 
ing our readers additional facilities for acquiring 
a knowledge of Phonography or Phonetic Short- 
Hand, by opening a separate class for its study. 
For the conductorship of this class we have been 
fortunate enough to secure the services of a gentle- 
man who has had mudi experience in the work ; 
we recommend uim to the confidence of our 
readers, and trust that he will be surrounded by 
a large number of diligent students. — Eds. 
1st Lbsson. 

We cheerftdly avail ourselves of the opportonity 



afforded by tibe edit(»s of this magasine of dbeet- 
ing the studies of some of their svdwcribers m the 
delii^tfiilaitofPho(ttography. Being acquainted 
with the art ourselves, and knowing the many 
useftil purpose* to which it mav be applied^— 
especiallv by the young and staaous,— we have 
always found much pleasure in teaching it to 
others. In these ieelingB our students wiU soom 
participate, if they will pursue the study of the 

, system in an earnest and persevering manner. 

I At the commencement it will be necessary for 
us to mention the books which will be required 
during the course, and they are as foUows: — 
** The Manual of Phonography," ninth edition^ 
price Is. 6d. : ** The Phonographic Instructor," 
price Od. ; and the ** Copybook/' price 3d. These 
are all the works abeolntely necessary for ac- 
quiring a knowledge of phonetic short4iand. 
They are published by Pitman, 20, Paternoster- 
row, London, and may be had on order through 
any bookseller. As, however, there are several 
editions of the manual out, and it is important 
that aU who join our class should possess the last, 
we will undertake to supply our students with 
the three books through the post, on the receqit 
of 2a. 3d. in postage stamps. We should wish as 
many applications as possible to be made before 
the 6th mstaut ; they should be addressed to the 
editors of this magazine, and be mu-ked on the 
outside, " Phonetic Short-hand Class." 

Skqiposing, then, our students to have obtained 
thdr books, we should wish ihem to commence 
operati<Mis on the 9th instant, and we stronriy 
reccnnmend all to devote at least one hour a tmy 
to the performance of the following exercises : — 

1. Bead and study the ** Introduction" to the 
system in the " Manual," and the prefatory x»> 
marks in the " Instructor." 

2. Learn the consonants in the '* Phonographic 
Alphabet," on page 6 of the " Instructor," and 
study the remarks upon them on page 7. 

3. Copy page 8 of the " Instructor" into the 
" Copybook," repeating the names of the letters 
as you make their signs. This should be done 
twice with a pencil and twice with a pen. 

4. Bead and copy remarks on the consonants, 
frcon pages 37 and 88 of the " Manual." 

5. Bead and copy, several times, pages 9 and 10 
of the " Instructor.'^' 

6. Write a fair copy of all the exercises that yon 
have done, and send it to us by the 18th instant 
This we shall correct and return i^er registration 
if postage stamps are enclosed. 



EEPORTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



Ckipping-Sodbury Mutual Improvement So- 
ciety. — The annual soir^ of the members and 
Mends of this society was held at the Town-hall, 
on Tuesday evening, Oct. 11 ; and, each member 
having the privilege of inviting one friend, a party 
of nearly one hundred and twenty assembled on 
the occasion. After a comfortable tea, the chair 
was taken by the Rev. F. H. Boleston (in the 
absence of the president, Mr. Holborow), and the 
report of the proceedings of the past year was read 
by the secretary, finom which it appeared that 
dviag that time the society had increased from 



thirty-nine to seventy members, and that eighty- 
six volumes had been added to the library. A 
list of the lectures, essays, discussions, &c., by 
members of the society, was also given, and 
afforded cheering evidence of mental activity. 
After the adoption of the report, the chairman 
announced various sentiments as subjects for 
remark from any persons present; snch as, — 
'* Success to the Chipping-Sodbury Mutual Im- 
provement Society," " TJie Ladies," &c., — these 
were responded to by some of the members in a 
manner which conduced greatly to the hilarity 
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and enjoyment of the meeting. In the course of 
the erening a plentiftil dessert of fruit was pro- 
▼idedt and seyeral pieces of music were performed 
by some of the Harmonic Society. A most agree- 
able eveninff's entertainment, which will be long 
rememberedf with pleasure, was concluded, about 
half-past nine o'clock (after the proposal of several 
new members), by singing ** God save the Queen" 
in enthusiastic chorus. 

Hirwaun Mutual Improvement Society. "The 
annual meeting of this society was held on Nov. 4, 
at the Freemen s schoolroom. The chair was taken, 
at eight o'clock precisely, by Mr. H. £. Thomas. 
The report of the treasurer showed the finances 
to be m a very flourishing condition. Thanks 
were voted to the retired oflBcers, and the following 
gentlemen were elected for the ensuing quarter: — 
Jir. Sims, chairman; Mr. Jefflvys, treasurer; 
Mr. H. £. Thomas, secretary. The chairman- 
elect entered at great length into the objects of the 
•odety, and clearly showed the advantages to be 
derived fk-om it, not only in an intellectual, but in 
a moral point of view. The members separated at 
ten o'clock, expressing themselves well pleased 
with the proceedings of the evening. 

The For/or Debating and Literary Society 
was instituted September 2, 1853. A meeting 
of a few young men was called, and a resolution 
was immediately agreed to that a society should 
be formed, and a remit made to a committee to 
draw up rules and to report Another meeting 
was called, at which the rules were adopted, and 
every necessary arrangement made for carrying 
on the society. The following gentlemen were 
also elected as o£Boe-bearers for the first session : — 
Mr. Charles Laing, president ; Mr. William Clink- 
skel, vice-president ; Mr. John Kydd, secretary ; 
and Mr. Charles Mill Hendry, treasurer. The 
society meets weekly, on Tuesday evenings, for 
discussions and the reading of essays ; and also 
on every alternate Friday for readings from the 
best authors, and for the study of elocutiou. 
Essays have been re-ad by Mr. John Kydd on 
"The Present Age— ito History, Progress, and 
Literary Aspects;'' by Mr. William Clinkskel, on 
"The Social Position of the Working Classes, 
and their Prospects; by Mr. John Kydd, on 
" Printini; ;" by Mr. John Melvin, on "Liberty ;" 
by Mr. Charles Laing, on " The Working Classes 
— ^how may they be Improved in their Con- 
dition?" and by Mr. Charles Mill Hendry, on 
"Education." The society is much indebted to 
the town council for the grant of the Academy 
for its meetings. The society, at its formation, 
also received most kind assistance and informa- 
tion from Mr. James Cowan, of Edinburgh, who 
takes an active interest in societies of the kind. 
The British Controversialist is taken by some of 
the members, and I have no doubt they reap 
great advantage from its perusal : I do not 
hesitate to recommend it to the favourable notice 
of every young man and every debating society 
in the kingdom. — J. K. 

Beith Templetonian Discussion Society. — 
This society was Conned by a young roan who 
has now left the country ; and, as a memento oi 
him, the remaining members associated his name 
with that of the society. The first meeting of the 
sodetjT was held in February, 1851 ; and since 
then Its operations have been carried on with 
consideraMe interest and success. The first 
meeting of the present session was recently held, 



when offleers were elected, and a diseossion took 
place on the question, "Ought a Man to be in- 
fluenoed by Public Opinion? 

Edinburgh Temperance Mutual Improyemeni 
Association.— The members of this associatkm, 
with a number of thor IHends, met on the evening 
of Friday, October 14. After tea Mr. James Tem- 
pleman, president, occupied the chair, and opened 
the meeting bv the delivery of an eloqtient address, 
bearing principally on the benefits to be derived 
from Mutual Improvement Societies. An address 
was then delivered, on " The Past and Present 
History of Britain, by James Dick ; and another, 
on " Decision of Character," by John Bone. A 
party of the Edinbmrgh Abstinence Musical Asso- 
ciation were present, and enlivened the company 
by sing^g a few of their fisivourite pieoes. — ^W. A., 
Secretary. 

Edinbuiyh Young Men's Literary Union.-- 
The first of a series of lectures under the auspices 
of this association, was delivered on Thunday 
evening, the 8th of December, in Rose-street 
Church, by the Rev. George Gilfillau, Dundee. 
The Dean of Guild, Blackadder, occupied the 
chair. The church was crowded in every part 
Mr. Gilfillan chose for his subject, " The General 
Characteristics of the Present Age ;" and the lec- 
ture, which was a very eloquent and able one, 
was received with mu(ui applause. The Dean of 
Guild strongly urged the claims of the union, 
and particularly the propriety of other societies 
connecting themselves with it The Edinburgh 
Young Men's Association, and the Controver- 
sialist Society, of which it is composed, mteet at 
12, South-street, David-street; the first every 
Friday evening, and the other on the second 
Wednesday evening of each month. 

GUugow — Eastern Mutual Improvement So- 
detjf. — The members of this society recently held 
their first annual supp^; Mr. J. Brysou in the 
chair. After supper, the chairman addressed the 
meeting on "The Benefits to be derived firtnn 
Mutual Improvement Societies." Addresses were 
alHo delivered by Mr. S. McNab, on " The Na- 
ture. Use, and Progress of Science ;" by Mr. D. 
McN^ab, on " Human Peri'eotability." Singing 
and recitation concluded the evening's entertain- 
ment The following are the subjects of tiie 
debates in the society since the commencement: 
— " Is Total Abstinence consistent with Moral 
Freedom ?" " Is Man responsible for his Belief r 
" Did Circumstances justify the E.xecution of 
Charles I. ?" " Was the Emancipation of the Bo- 
man Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland an 
unjust and impolitic measure ?" " Whether is the 
Savage or Civilized Life the more happy?" 
"Temperance or Total Abstinence; which the 
most commendable?" " Does Man form his own 
Character?"— D. McN , Secretary. 

Glasgow Free St. Mark's Literary and Reli- 
gious Association.— The third annual. soiree (^ 
Ibis association took place in Clark s Temperanee 
Hotel, Argyle-street, when about sixty memben 
and friends were present, Uev. Dr. M-Gilvraj. 
patron, in the chair. The annual report was read 
by the secretary, Mr. A. Dearie; its adoption 
tnoved by Mr. Duncan Fleti:her, and seconded by 
Mr. D. Baxter. Addresses were then d«divei«d 
by Mr. W. R. M'Phun, Jun., on " Suocesaftil 
Men :" Mr. Archibald Gillies, on ** The Prevail- 
ing Errors of the Times;" Mr. David Baxter, on 
" Biographical Literature ;" Mr. D. K. Macmil- 
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lau, on " Friendship;" and by Mr. James W. 
Baxter, on " Continental Europe." The proceed- 
ings of the evening were greatly enlivened by an 
efficient band, under the leadership of Mr. A. 
Bamsay.— W. G. 

iMtidon — Chalmers Society. — The third anni- 
versary of this society was celebrated by a tea- 
meeting, at the City Sonday School, on the 7th 
ult. After tea, the secretary read the report, from 
which it ap^pfared that a wide range of valuable 
and interesting subjects had occupied the atten- 
tion of the members. Many who had acted with 
them in times past were now exercising else- 
where the talents in some measure developed at 
its meetings. Two were in preparation n>r the 
Christian ministry ; others in positions of useful- 
ness in Aw^tralia, Tasmania, Nova Scotia, Ceylon, 
and elsewhere. The chairman, the Bev. J. P. 
Wright, addressed the meeting on various social 
questions of present interest, connecting Uiem 
with the subject of yoimg men and their societies. 
Mr. W. Stock spoke on the " Religious Element 
in the Society;" Mr. J. S.Jones, on " Missionary 
Mind;" and Mr. £. Lowtiier, on "The Intellec- 
tual Dangers of the Age." The intervals of the 
addresses were filled up by recitations and music 
by members and friends, concluding with the 
national anthem.— J. S. T. 

Manchester and Saiford Union of Mutual 
Improvement Societies. — On Thursday evening, 
December 1st, 1853, the first aggregate meeting of 
the above union was held in the Lever-street Wes- 
leyan Association Schoolroom, when about 140 
members and friends sat down to tea. Mr. John 
Dilworth afterwards took the chair, and Mr. 
ELindshaw, of Christ Church, Saiford, read an 
introductory paper on "Mutual Improvement 
Societies; their importance and advantages." 
He drew a clear line of demarcation between 
earnestness in the pursuit of mind-cultivation, 
and conceited ignorance, — between the real power 
of thought-utterance, and frothy, bombastic de- 
clamation, — between hollow and wordy debate, 
and the earnest search for the hidden treasure — 
traOi. In fact, so highly did the meeting approve 
of the essay, that it was recommended to be 
l>rinted and published. Several of the gentlemen 
present (members of various religious denomina- 
tions) afterwards addressed the meeting, the I 



whole proceedings of which were of a deeply in- 
teresting and important character. — C. N. 

Spalding Mechanics' Institute (originally the 
Young Men's Mutual Improvement Sode^). — 
The annual meeting of this institution has re- 
cently been held, and we perceive from the report 
now before us, that during the past year the 
number of members has increased from 70 to 94, 
and the number of books in the library from 281 
to 349. Public lectures have bcKsn delivered both 
by friends and members, and Uie discussions 
have been well attended, and much usefUl infor- 
mation imparted by these means. The committee 
make an earnest appeal for support to the inhabi- 
tants of the town, and we trust that it will receive 
a cordial response. 

Watton Mutual Improvement Society. — The 
fourth anniversary of this society was celebrated 
on the 10th November, by a public soir^ musi- 
cale, held in the Wayland Hall, Watton. At five 
o'clock, about 270 persons sat down to tea; and 
after having refreshed themselves with the cup 
" that cheers but not inebriates," the proceedings 
of the evening were opened by an address by 
Mr. T. L. Alexander, the president of the society, 
in which he adverted to the erection of the mag- 
nificent building in which they were then m^ 
and to the fact of its owing its origin to himself, 
and its completion to the exertions of the society. 
The secretary read the fourth annual report of 
the cummittee, which was of a very encouraging 
character. It stated the number of members to 
be increasing; that the society was engaged in 
varied and usefid exertions, and urged £e mem- 
bers to continued exertions to carry out the object 
of the society— ■** the moral and intellectual un- 
provement of its members and townspeople." Mr. 
Woods, Mr. Rook, and Mr. Pearson, severally 
addressed the meeting upon the advantages of 
Mutual Improvement Societies, and the duty 
which devolved on all to support them. Two 
recitations by members of the institution were 
received with great applause. One was a selec- 
tion from Shakspere's " As you Like It," and tiie 
other a comedy, entitled •* The Compulsory Mar- 
riage." The business of the evening was en- 
livened by numerous songs, glees, and pieces of 
instrumental music, executed principally by 
members. — B. E., Secretary. 



titttahxt 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 



ON BDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 

Abel and Bloxham's Handbook of Chemistry, 15s. 
Alison's History of Europe, 1815—1852, voL 2, 

15s. 
Arnold's Greek Composition, part 1, 8th edit 

ds. 6d. 

- Greek Classics — The Iphigenia and Tau- 



rans.3s. 



- Henry's English Grammar, 3s, 6d. 



Blackie's Living Language of the Greeks, Is. 
Blaek's Atlas of AustraUa, 4to, 5s. cloth. 
Bohn's British Classics — " Gibbon's Decline and 

Fall," vol. 1.3s. 6d. 
Classical Library--" Justin, C. Nepos," 

&c, trans., 58. 



AND SCIENTIFIO SUBJECTS. 

Bohn's Standard Library—" Ranke's History of 
Servia," &c., trans., 5s. 

Boydell's Merchant Freighter's Assbtant, new 
edit, 6s. 6d. 

Branston's Druggists' Handbook of Receipts, 48. 

Byron, Selections from the Writings of, 3s. 

Cassell's Lessons in French, part 2, 28. 6d. 

Chalyhan's History of the Development of Phi- 
losophy, 10s. 6d. 

Chambers's Educational Com^e— "Eng. Gram- 
mar," new edit, 2s. ; " Latin Dictionary," part 
1, new edit, 5s. 

Christie's Introduction to Practical Astronomy, 
7s. 
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Clinton's Chronology of Boom and Constantino- 
ple, 78. 
Colenso's (J. WJ Text Book of Ekmentaiy Arith- 

mctie, 6d.; Progressive Examples in Arith- 

mede^ 3 parts, 4cL eadi; Answers to Examples 

in Artthmetie, Is. 
CoUins's Junior Classk Atlas for Sdiools, 5s. 6d. 
Comte's Poaithre Philosophy, 2 vols., 16s. 
Conchologist's Text Book, coL plates, Ss. 
Donaldson's <J.) Modem Greek Grammar, 2s. 
Donbleday's Tme Law of Population, 3rd ed., 10s. 
Dtoitt's (R.) Surgeon's Yade Mecum, 6th edit, 

12s. 6d. 
Duncan's (J. F.) Popular Errors on Insanity, 

4s. 6d. 
Elrington's Euclid's Elements, new edit., 38. 6d. 
Emilia Galotd, with Vocabulary, by Lebahn^ 

ds.6d. 
Encyclopedia Metropolitan—** Maurice's Ancient 

Philosophy," 3rd edit., 6s. 
English Cyclopedia, Geognq»hy, rol. 1, and Na- 

toral History, toL 1, 10s. eadk. 
Examination Papers of Ordnance School, Ss. 6d. 
rarrar's Ecclesiastical Dictionary, 6s. 
Enllom's (S. W.) Marvels of Science, illustrated, 

6th edit., 7s. 6d. 
Gibbon's Deeline and Fall, 1 vol., 15s. 
Gisbome's Essays on Agricultnre, 5s. 
Gosse's Popular British Ornithology, 2nd edit, 

108.6d. 
C^y's Elegy, new edit., illustrated, 7a. 6d. 
Gulch's Literary and Scientific fiegister, 1854, 

13s. 6d. 
Hamilton's Discussions in Philosophy, 2nd edit, 

21s. 
Hand Atlas of Physical Geography, 10s. 6d. 
Handbook of Familiar Quotations, new edit, 5s. 
Hendry's History of Rome, new edit, 28. 
Historic Geographical Atlas, 308. 
Horace, Works of, by Rev. H. Thompson, 7s. 6d. 
Kimber's Mathematical Course for the University 

of London, 9s. 
Lee's (Mrs.) Anecdotes of Animals, 2nd edit, 5s. 

Manual for Shipmasters, 5th edit, 6s. 

— — Trees, Plants, and Flowers, with Illus., 15s. 
Levizac's French Dictionary, new edit, 68. 6d. 
Maeaulay's Speeches, corrected by himself, 12s. 
Macdouald and Allen's Botanists Word Book, 

ls.6d. 
Michelsen's Ottoman Empire, 7s. 6d. 



Mackay's (A.) Western India, edited by Robert- 
son, 8vo., 12s. eloik. 

Mackintoah's History of England, new edit, re- 
vised, 2 irols., 2l8. 

Mason and Bernard's Easy Hebrew Grammar, 
2 vola.8vo.,2Ss. 

Medieo^hirargieal Jransaetions, toL 36., Svo., 
18s. doth. 

National Illustrated Library—" Pope's Poetical 
Works," voL 3, crown 8vo.. 28. 6d. 

Natoralist'sPoetieal Companion, fc. Svo., 2a. 6d. cL 

Paikyns's Life in Abyssinia, map and iUnstrs. 
tions,2vols.,30a. 

Phillips's (Sb R.) Million of Facts, new edition, 
crown 8vo., 12s. doth. 

Poole's Index to Periodical Literature, royal 8vo., 
25e.cloth 

Pote's (R. G.) Nineveh, illustrated, 12mo., 38. 6d. 
doth. 

Revelations at Sdiool Lifo by a CantiO)., S foks., 
£1 Is. 

Record of Greece, 2s. 6d. 

Richardson's (Ci4>t*^) Horsemanship, 148. 

Rowland (Alex.) On the Human Hair, 4s. 6d. 

Schoedler and Medlock's Book of Nature, new 
edit, 108. 6d. 

— — ^— Elements of Bolviy, 



Is. 6d. 
Shakspere, Beanties of, la. 

Sdeet Scenes from. Is. 

Sims's Handbook to Library of Brit Museum, 5s. 
Skyring's Builder's Price Book, 1854, 4s. 
Smith's Principles of Training, 58. 
Stephens's Essays in Ecdesiastical Biography, 

3rd edit, 248. 
Sterne's Physical and Political Geogreqshy, 3rd 

edit., 3s. 6d. 
Te^^'s Dictionary of Chronology, 5th edit, 9a. 
Tennyson's Poems, 9th edit, 9s. 
Thomthwaite's Guide to Photography, 2s. 
Todhunteron Analytical Statics, 10s. 6d. 
True Stories from Ancient History, 11th edk., 58. 
Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy, new ed., £1 lis. 
Universal Lib.—" Buma's Poetical Works," Is. 
Wehran on Theory and Practice of Tuning, Is. 
Wheeler's Appraiser's Assistant 2s. 6d. 
White and Campbdl's Poetical Works, 4s. 6d. 
Wbhler's Handkwok of Inorganic Analysis, by 

Hoffinan, 6s. 6d. 
Wolfs Feathered Favourites, ISs. 



LITERAKY INTELLIGENCE. 



A literary treaty between France and Spain 
was signed at Madrid on the 26th ult 

At a recent dinner at Beccles, Mr. Peto said 
that he was informed that something like 3,000 
copies of a work, illustrating the use of the tde- 
graph, have been circulated at Pekin. This work 
contained engravings of every part ot the instru- 
ment 

Mr. Macaulay tells us in a book just published 
— his '* Collected and Revised Speeches" — that 
his "History" is henceforth "the pleasure and 
the business of his life." 

Letters from Posen report the death, at the age 
of seventy-seven, of the Rabbin JoM|di Spire, 
whose reputation as one of the most learned Tal- 
mudists of his day was established throughout 
Poland and in the whole of Germany. 



Henri Consdence, the Flemish historical no< 
velist, has just received a aixth honorary decora- 
tion from royal hands ; the King of Sweden has 
sent him the decoration of a knight of the order of 
Gustavus Vasa. 

An announcement from Berlin informs us that 
William Yon Humboldt has left behind him a 
collection of sonnets, 352 in number, dictated by 
the deceased philosopher and minister at TqcI. 
They are just out of the press. 

Mrs. Amelia Opie, widow of the late Mr. Opie, 
R.A., and author of several works of fiction much 
admired for their truthful simplidty, died last 
week, at her residence in Norvrich, at the advanced 
age of eighty-eight She was an exemplary 
ber of the Society of Friends. 



Silk ii M'€u\hxt. . 

No. I. 

The possession of intellectual existence involves momentons responsibilities. Homan 

power aod human duty are co-ordinates. The capabilities of becoming and achieving, 

which are potentiallj inherent in humanitji present a just measurement of his obligations. 

The Acuities with which man is endowed are the truest and best indices of what he maj 

and ought to become, as well as of what he can and should achieve. Each individual of 

the human race has his part in the great *' Life-Drama" to enact; and for this he must fit 

himself by culture. The full, ^e, equal, and just development of the whole general and 

spedal capacities of our nature, constitutes culture. Man is essentiallj a self-developing 

and spontaneonslj-active intelligence. Activity is the law of human life; and happiness is 

the result of obedience. 

" Omission to do what is necessary 

Seals a commission to a carte blanche otdanger." 
Duty is the great man's constant spur; and to live well is to be truly great. Although— 
« The ample proposition that hope makes 

In all designs begun on earth below 

Fails in the promised largeness," 
yet ''joy's soul lies in the doing" of all that is wrapped up in that one grand word — Duty. 
" If," says Goethe, " we do our duty to our own minds, we shall soon come to do it to the 
world.** Hence we believe thait the primary and the most indispensable business of life is 
Self-Culture. " Persistive constancy** in that seldom fails to yield " peace of conscience,** 
as well as the ability to aid in forwarding the happiness and brotherhood of man. A noble 
life can only result from noble aims nobly executed; and the lowliest bom of human beings 
may thus more truly ennoble himself than by attaining all the tinsehj of rank. Virtue is 
the only heraldry of heaven. 

As man is situated, in his present state, some little development is necessarily forced 
upon him. This arises inevitably from the law of existence, which, in so far as relates to 
human beings, may be propounded under the following formula, viz.: — ^Man, while he 
retains all cognate and specific individual characteristics, constantly endeavours to assimi- 
late all outward things to himself, and becomes himself, in part, assimilated to them. 
From this mutual action and reaction there results a gradual and progressive education of 
his various fitculties, so far as opportunity is given for theur manifestation and exercise. 
This culture,' which is, as it were, forced upon man, and not self-originated, is never praise- 
worthy, and seldom greatly advantageous. Thus, to pass wind-piloted 

" Adown the firetAil tide of circnmstance,*' 
and never tack a sail to reach a given point along the shore, is both unworthy and dis« 
honourable; nay, it is even far from being worldly wise, — 

** For Emoladon hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue ; if you give way, 

Or edge aside from the direct forthright, ^ 

Like to an entered tide, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost" 
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To Uvef «. e., to be a fuUj developed and constantlj energetic being, ought to be the 
great primary aim of all men. Eyerything else should be subordinate to that, or, rather, 
should be chosen and followed oilj as it ii condaciTe to that Life ought not to be one 
continued round of sweet sensations, selfish luxury, and dreamy gratification. For far other 
and difierent purposes was it granted us. It has higher and holier objects. As are the 
powers within us and the relationships which surround us, so are our duties. The relatiye hap- 
piness which man is capable of feeling depends upon the manner in which he exerts those 
powers and acts in these relationships. Self-Culture is the Toluntary dcTelopment of tiie 
indiyidual powers of man in accordance with the laws of his being and the relationdiips 
which enyiron him. The subsequent pages are intended to be devoted to a consideration 
Df the motives for Self- Culture, and the method by which it may be mo6t successfully 
accomplished. 

To avoid ambiguity and indistinctness, it will be advisable to remark here, that I3w 
culture of which we now speak is general, as opposed to specific and professional, — is the 
education of the whole nature and faculties of man, as difiering from those particular 
acquisitions of skill and learning necessary for each in his respective avocation. Enjoy- 
ment is apportioned to human beings in the precise ratio of their isdividiial cnltnre and 
the manner in which they employ the talents thus educed. To each human power there 
exists a definite pleasure, specifically adapted to the perception which that power manifests. 
The keener the sensibilities, the more acute the judgment, the more delicate the taste, the 
. more refined the moral feelings, the more subtle the intelligence, the loftier the religious 
instinets and aspirations, the purer and intenser are the gratifications which existence 
yields. How redolent of beauty and glory is the universe to the man of imagination — ^how 
ioll of lofty teaching to the scientific mind — how exquisitely attuned to sing its almighty 
^laker's praise to the pious and devout I The grace of art — the delicious rapture of music 
—the semi-divine influence of poesy — the adaptations of mechanic skill — ^the wonderful 
revelations of science — ^the delights of social converse — the abstruse yet sublime specula- 
tions of philosophy — ^the intense pleasure derived from duty conscientiously performedj and 
the enthusiastic thrill with which devotion fills the fervent soul — can only be duly iq>pre- 
dated by those who have had the several faculties to which these several productivities 
ajqpeal — ^in whom culture has educed zest and developed keenly discriminative nicety of 
appvehenaion. To acquire the greatest possible amount of power of enjoyment is to lay up 
the best provision for a happy life. It must be recollected, however, that life is not 
exhausted in this single phase of being. We are believers in 

*' That head and mighty paramount of truths. 
Immortal life in never-Aiding -worlds.** 

Such a culture as confines itself to this poor, pitiable speck — the eartii, — sudi sorffid 
^culations as limit man's exertions to that which is presently profitable — such ** circum- 
scription and confine'' as enchains all human aspirations within the petty circle of " the 
vain things of this world," — we desire to rise beyond, imd to appeal to higlier, loftier, and 
nobler conceptions. We anxiously and fianiestly wish each one of our readers to say with 
Fleming, in " Hyperion," — " Henceforth be sdne a "Me of aotism and reality. I will work 
in my own sphere. Kor wish it other than it is. This tikfDt is health and happness. 
This alone is life. — 
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'Ute ttttt Ahftll send 

Actell«8«etoitseiid, 

And wbtB it coBMt, Bt^^WiUccme fcimid ! ' " 

The evltnxie mhadi we dtsidesrte fiv eteh fanmMi being is took as sball moraXfy exalt, 
hf teaeluBg the kre ef tin good, tibe pare, the hoDoarable, and the jvuBt,'^-inieUectmUy 
define, bf dereloping ^vithin Moi a Iops, a rererenee, and an appreciation of truth, whether 
fooBd in the "harmonipps roBBd" of external nature, the vortex of pditieal or sodal Kfe, 
or the maer and self-consBious eonl bj which tmth is perceived, — mAetieall^ qnidEen, 
hy imparting a knowledge ef the principles of taste, a readj and accurate relish for the 
beaatifal, the decegratB, and the sablhne, — and reUgioudy renovate, by the eduction of the 
ideas of God, Etecaitj, said Heaven— the expansbn of Faith, Hope, and Love. This is a 
coltaze which m its oomprehenstveBess embraces the edocation and development of the 
entiire penooaHty, and is capable ef fitting nan for forming jvet notions of his own 
peeoHar stetos is the vniverae of matter, the circles of social life, and among the immortal 
jBtefiigenees of ereatieo. The essential nniversalitj of eoiture which would result from 
the coageney of these several activities, could not but tend to elevate humanity,— >conld not 
hiU iBeiease imnensdy the pleasures and the eztaoies of inteHeotual existence. And yet 
in an this tbwe is nothiBg attempted but the mere culture ef man as man — the mere 
activization of the inherent faeulties oi the nind. Is it an Utopian dream to fancy that 
inch development could be coextensive with the race? It may be; but what hinders each 
in his ewn sphere io mm at the acosmplishment of so much of this culture as may be 
witMn the eompass and range of his powers and circumstances? " E?ery man (to use 
«gaiii the words of Goethe) has his own success in his hand, just as the sculptor has 
the rough material which he intends to fashion into a statue. But it is with this art 
as with every other; capacity fir it akne is bom with us; to succeed in it, we must learn 
It and practise it." 

Does ai^ one ask the ever-reiterated query of our age, '^Of what use ts this culture 
which you 00 loudly laud?" We answer, in the language of Professor Young, " The use 
Is to be realized in tiie mental satisfaction and the mental elevation it communicates. 
You do wrong to estimate culture solely and exclusively in proportien as it visibly con- 
trSmtes to our animal wants and enjoyments; there is an inteilectnal pleasure in the very 
process of acquiring knowledge, while the conscious possession of it raises the human 
being in the scale of creation, and thne enables him to contemplate its wonders from a 
more exalted position. . . . Study is productive of advantages to the student altogether 
distiaet from the beiiefits eonferred by its appiicaiions to the practical purposes ef life; it 
invigOEates and enlarges l2ie fiicidties— Htefines and devates the desires, and adorns and 
dlgn^es the whole character, withdrawmg. our minds from what is mean and degrading, 
and iadioing them to the noblest and worthiest of objects — to the love and venowtion, and 
theie£Bra to the practice, of trnth.^ 

The edncstive capadty of the human race forms one of its dtief distiactions. Kot that 
we deny thai the insttnets of ammals may be oultmred and improved, any more than that 
the skill of the fiumer wbA iht gardener are ineacadous in Improving reg^tion; bat we 
contend that them is m great and remaricible difiBsence between the unnring tostinote and 
the ineqpettibOi^ ti the bnile creation, and ths ormhle anci mqioaaiUe being, man. Well 
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and truly hat Hchte said, ** Had it been the whole porpose of onr existence here to produce 
any earthhf condition of hnmanity, the thing required woold have been some in&lfible 
mechanism by which onr actidns might have been invariably determined; we need have 
been no more than wheels fitted to snch a machine; fine agency wonld be not merely use- 
less, bnt positively injurious, and onr good intentioDS — our virtuous wOl^entirely super- 
fluous. The world wonld seem, in such a case, most ill regulated, and the purposes of Its 
existence to be attained by the most wasteful and circuitous methods. Had the divine 
Author of it, instead of bestowing upon us this freedom, so hard to be reconciled with the 
other parts of his plan, chosen rather to compel us to act in the manner most conformable 
to them, these ends might have been attained by a shorter method, as the humblest 
dwellers in this his world can see. Bnt I am free; and therefore such a plan as would 
render freedom superfluous and purposeless cannot include my whole destiny. I am free; 
and it is not merely my action, bnt the free determinaHon ofm^ vfill to obey the vdce of 
conscience, that decides all my worth." This free agency — ^this power of twHw^— demon- 
stratively shows that man is a being whose highest culture results from his own will, and 
not from the animal instincts with which, in common with the lower creatures, he is 
gifted. From this the idea of human personality springs; and culture, as we have before 
remarked, is the genial and voluntary forthgrowth of the personal bemg— of each human 
nature j>er se. The selfhood of each individual chiefly reqnires culture. 

" Life is real, life is earnest," is the burden of the ^ Psalm of Life." So many have been 
and are the sage reflections which men have made r^rding '* the brevity of htunan life," 
and so little has been the practical result of them, that we can scarcely hold ourselves 
excusable in adding to their number. Yet we cannot forbear remarking, that when the 
portions of our life which necessity demands should be employed in maintaining the animal 
frame in healthy action; those, namely, which sleep, labour, &c., imperatively require — 
are subtracted from the sum total of our days, — when the hours requisite for recreation and 
friendly good offices are deducted from fife's little span, — ^the remainder is very small 
indeed. And this is all of fife that is really ours — this is all the time granted ns for the 
culture of those energies which are to enable us to act our part in the several combinations 
of circumstances amid which our lot is to be passed — for the discipline and training of the 
capacities which are lodged by the Eternal in every human soul — ^for the preparation of 
the mind to send forth its actions through the various phases of civilization — and to add 
its observations, experience, and example, as component elements, to the life>current of 
humanity. 

Habits are the elements of practical action, and are the results of frequency of repetition. 
To acquire good habits is to gain the art of being happy. Habit originates in thought ; 
but the more frequentiy the act follows the thought, the greater is the tendency acqnired 
to act fix>m habit than from thought The greater prommence and importance the habit 
gains by frequency of practice, the less impression does the thought make on the mind. 
To start frt>m noble thoughts, to act from noble aims, to be influenced at all times by 
virtuous motives, is essential to the consolidation of good habits, and consequentiy to the 
attainment of happiness. There are two species of habits — mental and physical. The 
latter is, however, 'the result of the former. Culture superintends the mind, and hente 
operates upon the initiatoiy elements of habit To establirii by culture habits of eleyated 
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ihoaght, jDoral reflection, indnstrj, and self-control, and to increase the eflleacj and readi- 
ness of these habits by exercise, cannot fail to be greatlj advantageous to all, bnt especially 
to the yonng. The state in which we exist demands the possession of certain qualities as 
the conditions of success. We are only endowed with these qualities in a potential manner. 
It is our duty to mature and develope these qualities. Knowledge excites our curiosity, 
experience enlarges and corrects our knowledge, and habits render us fit for acting with 
instantaneous promptitude and readiness. The acquisition of good habits— of such habits 
as shall free us from the need of lengthy consideration before acting when emergencies 
occur — we proclaim as one of the great uses of self-culture. 

As it is not our intention to reiterate what has already been said on this topic, we shall 
conclude the present paper by referring to a few of such books relating to the present 
paper, as ought to be upon the shelf of every one engaged in self-culture, viz : — 

THE UBRABY OF SELF-CUIiTURE. 

On the ffeneral question — Fichte*s "Vocation of the Scholar.'* 
On the object of life, #c.— Todd's " Student's ManuaL" 
On the wOuire and power of habit — Butier's " Analogy," Part I. chap. v. 
On the process ofcuUure — ^Locke's " Conduct of the Understanding." 
Exeter HaU Lectures, 1853—4. II. J. B. Gough, Esq., " On Habit'* 
Our next paper shall be " On Beading f and the succeeding article shall be a continuation 
of the present prelection, so far as regards " the means and method of self-culture." 
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HAVE WE SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE TO PROVE THAT COMMUNICATIONS 
ABE NOW MADE TO MAN FROM A SPIBITUAL WOBLD ? 

NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



The present age has often been charac- 
terized as one that will take nothing for 
granted — as one that must have everything 
analyzed — ^as one that will at least prove all 
things, whether or not it hold fast that 
which is good. There is a great deal of 
truth in this description; and we must con- 
fess it does not greatly displease us. Where 
would be the wisdom of taking without proof 
that which we can put to the test, knowing, 
as we do, man's liability to error? If it is 
true that we may fall into error, it is as true 
that others may do the same. But here is 
the superiority of our own proof. The pro- 
pounders of an opinion, or the instituters of 
m ^rstem, might be selfishly inclined and 
wish to deceive — ^we are in earnest. Their 
ofpimons, having meandered along the course 



of time, may have become polluted by acci- 
dent or by design — ours are fresh from the 
fountain. Our editors are, of course, tho- 
roughly convinced of this, since a candid 
and philosophic examination of every sub- 
ject that falls imder their notice is the main 
design of their work. They know that 
though falsehood may often bruise the heel 
of truth, truth shall yet in time bruise the 
head of falsehood. 

We propose, then, to take a wrestie with 
that proud Philistine — ^ignorance, clothed in 
the dubious garb of error, and we hope that 
if nothing of more importance engages the 
attention of the editors of this serial, they 
will kindly stand by and see " £air play." ^ 

We have a great desire to see the question 
now before us brought to a satisfactory con- 
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dnsioii, and we iMd witk interest tbe affir- 
xnatdye article commencing at page 9. We 
were glad that that article was not accom- 
panied with a negative one, as we think 
little coold baive been said on oiur side witii 
e£foct till an article om the affirmative had 
a^)eared. Benjamin has supplied such a 
one, and one long enough all will admit. 
Now all that can be done on this side of the 
question is, we presuMe, to show cause wfaj 
the coin of our friend should not pMs cur- 
rent. We will at once proceed to an ex- 
amination of the proofs he has brought forward 
in support of the ** possibility, probability, 
and actuality" of spiritoal oommunications. 
Benjamin prefaces his article with an extract 
from a Mrs. Crowe, which, although we 
cannot say that it is inappropriate, appears 
to us to have a somewhat ominous air, as 
the subject with which he is engaged does, 
in the view of some minds, bear a striking 
resemblance to "auld wives' fables." Our 
friend makes a parade of his learning in 
Greek and Latin ; and to see the manner in 
which he handles tbsse fine words nught 
lead us to take him for one of England's far- 
famed literati. Yet, upon honour we affirm 
it, it is with hard study only we can arrive 
at his meaning when he attempts to speak 
in plain English. What does he mean, for 
example, by the following, " We believe the 
communications the question refers to are 
permitted by Providence for the purpose of 
dispelling this latent scepticism as to the 
reality of a spiritual world in a class of 
minds who require some such striking evi- 
dence to reassure their faith. But this 
evidence is not of such a demonstrative cha- 
racter as to force conviction upon all doubters 
or deniers, and this for cogent reasons in 
connexion with that order of spiritual thera- 
peutics which is always observed by the 
Divine Physician of souls in his dispensa- 
tions for their benefit; for as the quantum 
of light which is pleasant and necessary fbr 
healthy natural vision might be productive 
of pain, or total deprivation of sight, in cases 
of abnormal or diseased states of the eye, so 
that manifestation and conviction of truth, 
which is grateful and beneficial to the be- 
lieving and pious soul, might be productive 
of a deleterious influence and a more deeply 
damning state to the confirmed infidel." 
According to Benjamin, spirit-rappbgs are 
" to dispd the latent scepticism" — of whom? 



Not of 4e«bteri or denwrs^as a. tfaplay tfaife 
would prodoce oonvictioa with them (or in 
other words, that would convert them; for 
assuredly, if a num be convinced of the truth 
of anything, he is converted to the beKef of 
it) ''would bt ipniuetxf of a drielvioas 
influence and m more deeply damning statel " 
Not of such, then, but of the '' believing 
pious soult!* They are the individuals who 
require a spirit to eome firom **hade8^ to 
reasMure their £uthl 

What our friend more e^tecially depre- 
cates, however, " is the denial which some 
minds proceed to give to anything new, or 
apparently new, which conflicts with their 
opinions and prejudices, and in regard to 
which tbey are wont to assume impossibility 
or extreme improbability, and so foreclose 
investigation of the subject or evidence of 
the fact." This is worthy of being depre- 
cated. What know we of the range of mo- 
terial agencies, not to speak of spiritual? 
Men have discovered a vast deal; but who 
ever saw the boundary line of knowledge? 
The wisest and most learned men acknoir- 
ledge that all they can know is, after all, 
but very little. When we commence to learn 
anything, be it what it may, we see before 
us vast mountains of accumulated lore, in 
the shape of rules and regulations, maxims 
and saws, which, when we have attained 
the point of survey, appear confused, inap- 
plicable, or, it may be, altogether fidse; but 
at length these huge masses of treasure, to 
whose acquisition we longingly looked for- 
ward, vanish like the rays of the setting 
sun, and leave us groping in the dark. In 
the ascent, however, we have learned one 
thing, namely, how little it is that men 
know. We do not, then, deny that spirits 
might take a fancy to vbit their former 
homes of happiness, and see what thdr 
friends are doing. If they were at liberty, 
and had the poirer, it is extremdy probable 
that they would do so. But pray what do 
modem spirits manifest their presence for? 
Do they come to their friends — the mediums 
— to enable them to draw into their hands a 
little more filthy lucre? For my own part» 
I protest I have no departed friend so wOling^ 
and able thus to serve me! 

Spirits are not made up of fle^ and 
bones— they are inmiaterial — ^pray how do 
they achieve the feat of playing ** rap-a-tair 
on tables or floors, or of derating duars or 
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tables into emptj sfAce? HaThig tbe 
p0w«r to produce a rap, wiij doB*t tbej use 
a toDgiM instead, and ^eak fnrth andiU7, 
asd so preyent the Biedxamsfroin Uasdermg 
with r^ard to naiBes, ages, &c.? Being 
immatenal and iDnoortal, and knowing, as 
they most, that nothing material ean toooh 
or hnrt them, whcf do thej alwajs sHnk 
awaj mto a eemer, er below a table, when 
^Kmt to give to the world thenr orations? 
SnrBlj never snssioBarj (mdeBS from bis 
Satanic majestjr's court) took such a clan- 
destine and ^mefMod way of ddivering 
bis message. Benjamin says divine revela- 
tion is certainly in favour of the pQssibiUty 
of sn<^ facts, and he is not awaie that any 
aignnient can be ednced from it to show Ihe 
io^probabffity of their ocenrrence now. Does 
he mean to^ say there is anything in the 
BSAe aboot departed hmnan spirits commg 
to rap out below tables the age of any lady 
or gentleman, or the name or age of any lady 
or gentleman's friend? 

Methinks departed spirits might be better 
employed. We have to tell our friend, how- 
ever, that we can produce an argument 
from scripture against the probability of 
human spirits coming from the other world 
to visit us. Christ, in his parable of the 
rich man, represents him as saying, Pievmit 
me to go and inform my brothers of the 
awiul horrors of this place, that they come 
not into the like condemnation with myself. 
What reply did he receive? It were to 
no porpose; if they believe not Moses and 
the prophets, neither would they believe 
though one rose from the dead; so he was 
not pennitted. That was the very purpose 
for which, aeoordiag to " Benjamiu," these 
spirits come; yet, though it was to save his 
own brethren, he was not allowed. More- 
orer, as parables are pictures of what might 
be, and as the rich man was represented as 
in the place of final woe, while his brothers 
were (m earth, that entirely shuts out our 
fijend's doctrine of " hadei" " Benjamin" 
says that the word '^ hades'^ sometimes does, 
b«t several times does not, signify the final 
abode of the wicked; and to prove that, he 
q«otea an. instance of its use in the apostles' 
creed, "He (Christ) descaided into hell^" 
Sea, He says it is admitted on all hands 
that the place of final retribution is not 
meant here; and another writer says, " Pe- 
rish the Yory idea" of hb going thither. 



But why? They say he mfkmA in man's 
stead : whj^ then, is it so very strafe to 
think that he was tluree days and three 
nights in hell itself, when that was the phteo 
to whieh man was doomed? But does the 
word " hadet^ ne^tr mean the gvaive itself f 
All the passages quoted by oar friend wa 
have explored in vain lor proof of the exist- 
ence of the place eaBed " hades.** We find 
smne strange passages, which we cannot 
comprehend; but he who chooses to build 
his house on such a sandy foundation idioald 
not be very much surprised if the first tem- 
pest sweeps it away. Our friend thinks it 
important to his theory Ihat the existence of 
thui place, ^httdeSf** shonld be proved — so 
do we. Ho says it can be done, both from 
seriptvre and reuon. We have tried scrip- 
ture to no purpose,.and must beg omr friends 
to do the same for themselves. 

Let us take a brief glance at his reasim- 
ing. **We know," says he, "that no man 
attains to so perfect a nature as to be wholly 
free from errors imbibed, or evil habits con- 
tracted, during his natural life; and we 
havo seen that these results attach to the 
soul or spirit as the real essential man; 
hence he is not fit to be immediately trans- 
lated to that state of perfect sodety we 
understand by heaven. On the other hand 
(mark this,) no man while living in the 
world is so wholly divested of good, derived 
from the knowledge of truth and natusal 
affection, as to be fit for immediate consign- 
ment to helL" The first may do for one 
who requires a purgatory to purge away his 
iniquity ere he be translated to bliss, but it 
will scarcely do for us. What saith the 
Master when calling the wanderers home? 
" Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom," &c. : " For I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat; I was athirst, and ye 
gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in; naked, and ye clothed me.'' 
What mention of purgatory or " hades" is 
here made? or, indeed^ in any of the teach- 
ings of Christ or his apostles? Why are 
they silent upon a place of so much im- 
portance as this? 

Further, what arc we to make of the fol- 
lowing doctrine? Kone when they depart 
this life are bad enough for hell! But to 
make up this dejiciency thore is, according 
to our friend, a place prepared for the express 
purpose of educating men in corruption and 
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vke, and so prapariiig them for ** those dole- 
fal shades where peace and rest can nerer 
dwell"! Who told him this? It most be 
the Teritable message of some of those kindly 
commnnicatiTe spirits of whom he speaks! 
Next we hsTe awoold-be-philosophic disser- 
tation, endeavonring to proTO that man is a 
denizen of two worlds at the same time. 
He says, ** We are daily in the company of 
good and bad spirits, and receiye a good or 
bad inflnence from them as we choote, with- 
out own knowing iL" If we receiyed the in- 
flnence in ignorance, as " Benjamin** has said, 
we shoold be the mere madiines which he 
says we are not As, according to the coa- 
stitntion of onr nature, we cannot possibly 
receive this motive-power without being 
&ware of it, and as we never were aware of 
it, we must infer that to us it never came. 
And, further, we never had the pleasure of a 
conversation with any of those persons whose 
privilege it is to be out of **this muddy 



vesture of decay," gazing with undonded 
vision behind the scene. Reader, have you? 
We have seen, then, that the authority of 
*^ Benjamin" is the opinion of a profound 
woman; that his scriptor^ proofs for the 
pUce called " hadei* are exceedingly doubt- 
ful, and his reasoning thitherward altogether 
erroneous, while prooib against that hypo- 
thesis can be adduced from scripture; that 
his philosophy with regard to our daily visit 
to " Aodles" contradicts every-day experience; 
and that, to finish the whole, the commu- 
nications of the spirits, according to himself^ 
are probably untruths. Our j ndgment is not 
foreclosed against the examination of this 
subject: we want light upon it However, 
if tiie most potent arguments in its favour 
have been brought forward by our friend 
" Benjamin," we may rest assured our slum- 
bers will not be disturbed by these invisible 
rappers. 

W. G. D. 



WAS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE WORTHY OF THE ADMIRATION OF THE 
FRENCH PEOPLE? 

NEGATIVE AETICLE.— I. 



There are certain conditions of society 
in which feeling or impulse usurp the place 
of reason; and to such a state of excitement 
is the popular mind wrought, that conclu- 
sions the most unnatural and injurious are 
accepted without examination. The great 
masses of a community are likewise in- 
capable of carrying on a course of abstract 
reasoning, or of fully estimating the ultimate 
character of a proposed line of general action 
as required by, and applicable to, the nation 
as a body politic We accordingly often 
find that a voluntary slavery is submitted 
to; the dicta of the few receive implicit obe- 
dience from the many; and so long as the 
former possess present enjo3rment and se- 
curity, then all is considered right But 
when the reaction takes place, and this 
fancied security vanishes, — ^when the horizon 
is darkened by portentous clouds, and the 
near approach of danger is an imperative 
call to decisive action, — ^we find men's hearts 
failing them for fear, universal panic is | 



felt, and a rallying point is wanted which 
shall inspire wiUi coirGdence the timid, rest- 
less, wayward multitude. Under the influ- 
ence of these feelings, and placed in these 
peculiar circumstances, we cannot wondor 
that the masses often make an injudicious 
choice. Bold strokes of policy, dashing 
military exploits, a touch of the chivalrous, 
a fervid oratory, impart no or^vnaij pru^B 
to the subject of them, and have a powerM 
effect upon the public mind. 

These remarks are peculiarly applicable 
to the French as a nation, and to their con- 
duct in the great revolution of 1798. We 
must presume on our readers* acquaintance 
with the general facts, as space will not 
admit of our entering into particulars. The 
dreadful period following the extinction of 
the Girondists — ^the installation of the reign 
of terror — the numerous proscriptions, fol- 
lowed by immediate and merciless execu- 
tions — ^the close and disgusting familiarity 
with death in its most revolting forms — ^tho 
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freqnent changes in the gOTamm«nt, oon- 
seqaent on the strife of parties — ^the absence 
of the conservatiye element — ^the brataUzed 
feelings and yicioos appetites which had 
opportunities for free ezercise^the depres- 
non of trade, the fear of an inrasion, and 
the growing distmst of the self-styled 
" Dirwjtory** — indnced such a state of feeling 
in society, that it anxionslj looked around 
for a deliyerance from the threatened an- 
archy. Just at this time was rising the 
star of one destined to attain to the highest 
position in his country, and to become the 
dictator of Europe. He was then thirty 
years of age; but many brilliant rictories 
had been gabed by him in Italy and in 
^Syp^ Already he was the idol of his 
soldiers, and long had the workings of am- 
bition been felt in his heart. The Directory 
was daily becoming more enfeebled, for 
public opinion had deserted it; the country 
was falling a prey to internal dissensions; 
Great Britain and the other European powers 
threatened fix)m without; — *^ Now or never!" 
ambition whispered ; — and a deep, responsiye 
echo was awakened in his soul. At once his 
course of action was determined on. Eluding 
the vigilance of the English fleet, he landed 
at Fr^us in October, 1799; and, to the 
astonidunent of all parties, made a sudden 
appearance in the capital. By a master-stroke 
of policy he overthrew the Directory who made 
but a feeble resistance, — ^summarily ejected, 
and locked the door upon the members of 
the legislative council, after the Gromwellian 
fashion, and secured his own nomination, 
with citizens Cambac^res and Lebrun, as 
consuls, but with all the power in his own 
hands, — and ** thus a new and more lasting 
military government was violently established 
upon the ruins of the monarchy and every 
successive party to the revolution; and the 
dreadful convulsions France had suffered for 
ten years produced no better fruit than a 
usurpation." This sudden and complete 
change was welcomed by nearly all parties 
in France. Bepublicans, Bo^alists, and 
Koderates, vied with each other in celebrat- 
ing the event ; the various currents of popular 
feeling were suddenly turned into one mighty 
channel, along which the dictat(»r was borne 
in triumph. For his election to office as 
consul for ten years, 3,911,567 votes were 
recorded, and <mly 1,562 against it The 
victory was completed in 1802, by his being 



decreed consul for lifb. Thus we perceive a 
man at a single bound, placing himself over 
some thirty millions of peo]^ who, by a 
strange infiituation, intrusted their lives and 
liberties into his hands, with a fiUalistic 
confidence, i n explicable but by the £iet al« 
ready referred to-— that in the then existing 
strife of parties, a rest was eageriy sought, 
and at any price. 

We have entered then fully into what, to 
some, may appear extraneous, or at best 
introductory, matter, in order to show the 
reason which led to Napoleon bdng so much 
admired by the French. And now the ques- 
tion arises, "Is the Character of Napoleon 
worthy of the admiratiou bestowed on it?" 

In considering the elements of Napoleon's 
character, previously to forming an opinion 
on the question before us, some difficulties 
and useless discussion will be avoided by 
making sundry general admissions. We at 
once, then, ackmywledge, that for peculiar 
capabilities he stands alone: the rapidity of 
his movements, the eagle-glance with which 
he scanned the surface of a country, taking 
in at one mighty eofip dceil the natural ad- 
vantages and disadvantages formed by ita 
roads, rivers, forests, &c., the readiness 
with which he turned to account the one, 
and avoided the other, and his general fore- 
sight, sufficiently attest this. He was pos- 
sessed, too, of indomitable perseverance; his 
plans were thoughtfully and elaborately laid, 
and their execution never abandoned without 
a desperate struggle with opposing circum- 
stances. His industry also was great, for 
the amount and variety of labour which he 
daily performed were astonishing. His per- 
sonal habits were extremely simple, and his 
bodily wants easily appeased; he cared more 
for the commissariat <^ his soldiers, than fat 
the supply of his own table. But here we 
must pause. We would make all the allow- 
ances which justice and charity demand; 
but we are compelled to ask. Was all this 
prompted by pure motives? To revert to 
his mental capacities; we have sometimes 
heard men speak of his great intellect; but 
it cannot be compared to that of Milton, or 
Shakspere, or Bacon. 

We consider, from a careful study of his 
biography, and contemporaneous history, that 
Napoleon's ruling motive was ambition. He 
aimed at nothing shiurt of absolutism; and 
the means to which he resorted were, fre- 
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qneatty, base ia the eoitrraM. All 
Inhed onges wen QBcemDOBieaeix tm^iad 
imder fool; all the barrMva, whidi fiir agee 
had been ceoeidefed aHBced, were everieapid 
or broken dofwn; and his lawless and kopa- 
rioQS spirit k^t paoa with his growing 
power. When, by a deesee of the tribnnate 
and senate, be was ^eeted emperor, and the 
title made hereditary in his imtdHiy, he gsTO 
the most eztraTagani manifestations of de- 
list, foQowed bj a tormentrng jealeosy lest 
his title sfaonld fail to receiTe unrersal ac- 
knowledgment. There was now nothiag 
between him and the rcsHaation of hb pre- 
coneeiTed plans of oonqnest; the senate was 
hat a puppet in his hsnds, which he coald 
use as he wUled; his word was above dis- 
cnssion, and his power absolnte. He now 
set himself to acconplish the darling pro- 
jeet of his life — the sntrjngatkm of Europe; 
and, l^ a aories of movements and ▼ictories 
nwparallfled, he crashed the power of Aas- 
tiia; compelled Prussia to enter into an 
ofliBnsiye and defensive treatj with him; 
eiiected the dismemberment of the old Ger- 
manic empire, which had eaisted for a thou- 
sand jears, and eseoted en its rains the 
Bhenish confederacj, of which he was nomi- 
nated protector; and when Prassia freed 
herself from the galling joke, and entered 
into a ooelition with Engkindt, Bnssia, and 
Sweden, he penetrated into Gennaaj at the 
head of 195,000 men, at once attadced and 
ronted the flower of the Pmssian armj, 
under Prince Hohenkhe, killing and wound- 
ing 20,000, and taking prisoners 40,000, 
with 300 pieces of cannon. The sobjoga- 
tion was soon completed by his marshals; 
and, in the midst of the uniyersal Axsfor 
caused hy this sadden md murdecoos attack, 
he entered Berlin in trtnm^ and promul- 
gated the fiimons decree, or '^ contintntal 
system," as it was termed, **by which the 
British Islands were deckred in a state of 
blsckade; all articles of British manufacture 
were interdicted; and all vessds touching at 
England, or any English colony, excluded 
from eveiy harbour nader the control of 
France." 

This was followed by a aeries of operations 
directed against Russia, which led to t&e 
decisive battle of Friedland, June 14, 1807, 
which, £ae a time, paralysed the fvwm of 
that stats, and compelled her to conclude 
the peace of Tflsii «a tenns hi^ly advan- 



tageous t» Mapdbon. 8o fiur he may be said 
to have Bttde hiwsslf imstw of KortiienL 
Eirepe, with the ezeeptien of Swedsn: and 
now he determined en simmltaneeusly strik- 
ing sn e£BKtual blow agaissi that eenntry, 
and Portugal, his only ofponeot in the asu^ 
of Eun^pe. In Sweden he was held in check; 
but in Portugal, such was the terror of his 
nams, that on the approach of Mar shal 
Janet, the royal £unily abandoned Lisbon^ 
without the shadow of resistance, and em- 
bailed in a' British fleet Sor the Brazils, 
aeeompanied by a few of the principal no- 
bility. The spirit of the nation's indepen- 
dence was cnsfaed; the entire country sur- 
rendered withoat a struggle; aad m sa on res 
were ' resolved upon to allot the kingdosa 
among the neighbouring potentates. Bat 
affiurs of a weightier nature demanded at- 
tention: the spirit of independence was 
gaining ground in Spam; and the people, 
tired i the regency of Don Manuel Ciodoy, 
nominated to the throne Ferdinand VIL, tha 
son of the imbecile Charles IV. This, h0w-> 
ever, did not suit Napoleon's purpose; and 
having cajded both fiither and son, he in- 
vested his brother Joseph, then king of 
Naples, with the sovereignty of Spain and 
India. The people now roee en matse to 
vindicate their rights, and the protracted 
struggle ensaed, in which the patriotic Span- 
iards were aided by the British, and known 
in history as the " Peninsuhu: War." Ta the 
vast power of France fsirly in motion against 
them, the Spanish patriots could oppose no 
adequate resistance, and were cenaequnitly 
br^en on all aides, their English alUes, 
under Sir John Moore^ being forced to re- 
treat to Coranna, where, after an obsti- 
nately contested battle, they suficeeded in 
embarking, although not before their brave 
eonmiander fell. Napoleon himself arrived 
at Madrid, and was preparing to complete 
the pacification of the provinces, when news 
reaehcd him of another coalition in Giermany. 
He at once led his veteran regimoits, l^* 
forced marches, to the scene of their formes 
victorias; and so rapid were his movements, 
that he was enabled ta attack aad defeat, 
seriatim, the armies eolleeted by the Em- 
f&nx Francis, numbering 530,000 men, but 
noi without tremendous losses on his ewn 
part Still his end was secured: Austria 
sought an armistice, which led to the peaca 
ef VienBa, aad by whkhshs l elinqni shed a 
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large portion of temtoiT', eoiifcMmng tbieo 
millioTw of inlafattai^Sy wko wem divided 
among the nowlj^cveatod ftoYimcta of Gen- 
txBl Europe. 

This was succeeded hj the nprisiag of the 
TjrolesB, headed by an heroic peasant named 
Hoffer, hot which was speedily quelled. The 
mountain f^ntresses wen penetrated, the 
land desdated, the leaden hni^ as rebds, 
and the land again subjected to the tyranny 
of Maximilian Joseph, the puppet ef Kapo- 
leooi. Bnt now came the tuning point in 
his career. Ahready the English, noder Sir 
ArthnrWeUesley,had gained several adTaSp- 
tftges in Spain snd Poctegal, and the French 
armies of oecapation were compelled to re- 
tnat Jast then, Alexander of Bossia, con- 
sideriiig it to be a faTonraUe opportunity, 
broke the trei^ which had existed since the 
peace of Tilsit, and made common canse 
with England and Sweden; while Napoleon 
was makii^ prepsrations on a gigantic scale 
for the inrasion of Bossia. iaio the par- 
tieolars of ^is memonUde enterprise, we 
cannot enter; suffice to say, that the flower 
of his army perished in that dreadful re- 
treat; for of the 450^000 wdl appointed and 
veteran troops who aoeompanied him, the 
merest wreck was bronght back, and that 
only with the utmost difSculty. This was 
followed by the disastrous battle of Liepzig, 
where he experienced a signal defeat; and, 
as if by a miracle, the spell-bound princes 
and people of Central Europe were set at 
liberty, for the flame of independence spread 
with astonishing rapidity, and was now too 
much for Napoleon to extinguish; and the 
result of all was, his abdication and retire- 
ment to Elba, to reappear on the scene of his 
former victories only to be consigned to the 
yet more irksome restraints of an ocean 
prison. 

We have said, and, we think, proved, 
that Napdeon^s ruling motive was ambition. 
Personal aggrandizement was his constant 
aim; not the advancement of his country, 
much less that of hb race. Wa entire con- 
duct is stamped witik self^interestedness; and 
this led him to suppose that all men were 
but the creatures of his will. To render 
famoQS his name and his family, was his 
great desire. Aecor^ngly we And that, in 
defiance of all justice and honour, he par- 
titioned the conquered provinces among his 
relatives and favoorite generals. Of his 



bralhsra and sisters, Joseph was mads king 
of Napks, and sAerwasds of Spain; Lncien, 
prince ol CaaiBo; Eliza, grand duchess of 
Tiiscai^,aBd princess of I^ieoi; Loois, king 
of Hdlaad; and Jerome, kii% of Westphalia. 
It was by msans snch as these that he eii> 
deavonred to perpetuate hit name, and render 
it as £unouB in modem history, as thai of 
Alexander in ancient times. It will be evi- 
dent from all this, that he was possessed <^ 
a large share of seif esteem. He was foMj 
aware of hb great abilities as a general; his 
knew the terror attaching to hb nans 
causing stent hearts to quail, and princes to 
feel insecnre upon theb thrones; the recol- 
lectaeos of £9mier and repeated victories in- 
flated hb pridcj until at last he out-readied 
himsdf, and his pride laj grsveUiag in the 
dnst. 

And the inquiry nstnraUy arises, By what 
means did he gratify hb ambitkm? And 
how dreadful the response I Ckinntless trea- 
sures sunk; the springs of labonr dried; the 
mangled corpses of Ms bloody fields, with 
the groans and shrieks of the dying; the 
desolate hearths; the divided fandlies; and 
the signs of universal mourning, mark the 
path along which he madly pursued his ob- 
ject. AH Enn^ wss one vast camp-theatre 
for the display of one man's evH genius; the 
youth of Fiance were torn from thdr child- 
hood's home, and compelled to engage in a 
service, and to be witnesses of scenes calcu- 
lated to brutalize their feelings, and to in- 
flame their worst passions. The mind revolts 
at the contemplation of so much blood and 
carnage, and demands, with a terrible ear- 
nestness. Why was Buch. a man permitted to 
trample upon the heaven-bestowed rights of 
hisL feUow-men; to set all natural laws at 
defiance; to convert the fair earth into one 
vast slaughter-house; and to porsue a oonrae 
of videace, lawlessness, and tyranny, apper- 
taining more to the character of a fiend, 
than to that of a human being? And yet 
there are not wanting sympathbera w^ 
and even justifiera of, Napdeoo; and hb 
confinement at St. Hdena has beeo made 
the foundation of an appeal to the world's 
commiseration. Bnt we say, in the words 
of Dr. Ohaaning, ** Owt sympathies, in this 
particular, are wayward aiKl untractable. 
When we woidd carry them to that solitsiy 
island, and ftsten them on the iUustrioaB 
victim of British cruel^, they wiH act tnry 
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there, bat take their flight aerose the Medi- 
terranemn to Jaffit; and acroes the Atlantic 
to the pUtform where the Duke d' Enghien 
was shot; to the prison of Tonssaient; and 
to the fields of battle where thousands, at 
his bidding, laj weltering in blood. .... We 
haye no tears to spare for £Ulen greatness, 
when that greatness was founded in crime, 
and reared by force and perfidy. We reserve 
them for those on whose min it rose." 

We may, perhaps, be referred to his home 
administration daring the short intervals of 
peace. We cheerfolly admit that, daring 
his consalship, this was wise and beneficial. 
Bat when his power was established, and his 
throne secare, like his antitype, those coarses 
of coodact which he had aidopted under the 
repablic were totally changed; and no sove- 
reign coald be more absolute than he was. 
He reestablished the imposts, the abuses, 
and the prodigalities of the ancient mon- 
archy. The aids and monopolies reappeared 
under the name of united duties. The press 
was kept nnder by a merciless censorship; 
juries were perverted; prefects and other 
petty despots assumed the place of free ad- 
ministrators of justice; the emperor nomi- 
nated all the public ^ctionaries, and all 
were inviolable; the council of state, a de- 
pendent and removable body, was the sole 
arbiter of their responsibility. The election 



of the depaties was ridiculous, in tiiis pre- 
tended representative government, the law» 
of which were the dicta of the emperor, 
under the name of decrees, or senatorial 
edicts. Individual liberty no longer existed; 
a police, that was a true political inquisition, 
suspected even silence itself, accused even 
the thoughts of men, and extended over 
Europe a net of iron. All this time, too, 
the conscription, a dreadful tax apon hamaa 
life, was levied with ansparing activity; and 
the French yoath were surrendered to his 
will by the senate, as a sort of annual con- 
tribation. 

But the question again comes before ub. 
Was the man who Uius acted worthy of 
our admiration? We must leave this his- 
torical sketch, and the &cts it contains, to 
speak for themselves; our own opinion, how- 
ever, is most decidedly negative. 

We may observe, in conclusion, that we 
are aware that many other points might 
have been adverted to, but we thought it 
best to treat the subject in the manner we 
have done, recollecting that those friends 
who follow OS will have a wide field for 
the exercise of their talents, and that we 
shall have an opportunity for a more general 
reference to the subject in our reply. 

SlOXJL. 



CAN SCOTLAND REASONABLY COMPLAIN OF INJUSTICE FROM ENGLAND ? 



NEGATIVE AETICLE.— II. 



Small is the spark which produces the 
destructive conflagration or dire explosion. 
Small, too, comparatively small, was the 
original matter of the notorious "Eastern 
Question,'' the results of which now threaten 
to involve Europe in the horrors of war. 
Still smaller is the subject matter of " Scot- 
tish Rights" versut "English Injustice," in 
connexion with which a mischief-pregnant 
agitation has been organized. The whole 
matter occors to us as being so contemptibly 
inadequate as the ground of a popular move- 
ment, that we should be inclined to pass it 
by in silence, did not experience, history, and 



revelation all warn us against despising " the 
day of small things." That so considerable 
a commotion should exist in connexion with 
so slight a cause may, indeed, be taken as 
an apt conmientary on the text We take 
up our pen at this stage in the hope that we 
may be of service in preventing possible con- 
sequences by exposing its " mistake" and its 
danger. 

First. It is "a mistake" on the part of 
this movement to proceed upon the premise 
of distinctive "Scottbh rights." England 
and Scotland, de facto and dejure^ constitute 
one kingdom, known by the comprehensiva 
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title, " Great Britain." Scotland, as a part 
of the whole conntiy, maj be represented as 
a province or district of Great Britain; and 
the same terms will apply with eqnal pro- 
priety to express the relation of England to 
Great Britain. It answers the purpose, how- 
ever, of those who support this moyement to 
demur to this. *" Walter" objects, *" that the 
union betwixt the two countries of England 
and Scotland is a union on equal terms, — 
that the one nation did not merge into the 
other." Now, we have some doubts about 
the propriety of the term " merge" as applied 
to & territoml subject, such as was the basis 
of the union in question; we would there- 
fore reject it, and take our stand upon the 
pLiin terms of the treaty of union, the first 
article of which 'Mechires the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland to he for ever 
united into one kingdom, by the name of 
Great Britain, from the 1st of May, 1707 ;"♦ 
and the other articles go on to declare the 
provisions for a regular descent of the crown 
o{ the United Kingdom — for a common legis- 
lature — ^for common " rights, privileges, and 
advantages, trade regulations, duties, excise, 
taxes, coin, weights and measures," &c. ; while 
the 25th, '< finally, enacts that all the laws 
of either kingdom, contrary to or inconsistent 
with the terms of these articles, shall cease 
Imd become void." Here, we opine, the 
coalescence of the two countries is plainly 
set forth and provided for ; also, it is a matter 
of histoiy that this unition of country, go- 
vernment, and interests, has been tacitly 
admitted and acted upon by both English 
and Scotch, and with mutual advantage, till 
now, when the agitation we deprecate plainly 
addresses itself to an antiquated, and, under 
the circumstances, factious sentiment of dis- 
tinctive Scotch nationality and anti- Anglican 
prejudice. These features of the agitation are 
what (secondly) constitute its danger; since 
the actuality of the union betwixt the two 
countries is implicitly disputed, and the ne- 
gation practically proceeded upon: hence the 
danger of a rupture ensuing, should this 
agitation be allowed to develop its spirit and 
toidencies. 

We apprehend it will be quite superfluous 
on our part to enter into any demonstrati<m 
nS the immense advantages which have re- 
sulted, especially to Scotland, firom the act 
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of union; ''this (to use the language of 
** Walter") we believe will be conoeded by all 
who have studied the history of their own 
fiitherland (tie.. Great Britam)." This 
admitted, it follows that anytUng which 
afiects the continuity or integrity of this 
uni<m is deserving of the discouragement and 
reprobati<m of all good and intelUgent sub- 
jects of the United Kingdom; and this cha- 
racter, we have seen, attaches to the agitation 
on behalf of ** Scottish Bights." 

In coming formally to review the article of 
our friend "Walter," we observe that he 
oommenoes by conceding the very point at 
issue in the questi<m. " Scotland (he says) 
has no cause o/con^laint against England! 
but only complains of the partial government 
of Great Britam." He "demurs," he in&rms 
us, "to the wording" of the question. But 
it is patent to all who have studied the 
agitation going on, that the question, as 
stated, embodies its spirit, which, we have 
before observed, advocates " Scottish Rights" 
versus "English Injustice." "Walter" re- 
presents the agitation as what it ought to be, 
rather than what it is or has been (for we 
are inclined to accept our friend's article as 
an evidence of the mitigated phase the agita- 
tion is evidently assuming under the search- 
ing criticism it has called forth, which we 
would fain hope has, to a large extent, dis- 
abused public opinion in Scotland). Had 
the agitation been the legitimate thing 
"Walter" would have us beheve, the sym- 
pathies of the whole British public would 
have been invoked, and not distinctive Scot- 
tish prejudices, and anti-EngUsh feelings 
aroused, to the disturbance of the commu- 
nity, and danger to the existing relations and 
institutions common to the united countries. 
If the government of Great Britain has been 
" partial," in neglecting to deal with Scottish 
" grievances," why has it not been memorial- 
ized on the subject in proper f<Hin? Why are 
not representatives sent to the legislature to 
advocate the alleged rights there? And all 
this previous to agitation, which ought 
to be the last resort in such cases; instead 
of which, in this case, it has been plunged 
into at the commencement (as though agi- 
tation were the native element of its pro- 
moters), and conducted in the worst possible 
taste and spirit The insinuation which 
" Walter " throws out, to the effect that the 
voices of Scottish representatives are drowned 
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Ify the Eaglidi majoritj in tiie lagiditiire, 
«■ the M^ect of '^ Scottish affifun," ii as 
mtfraadedMitlB flUtoraL OBwhutoeot- 
flioB, we ask, kas tias hi^paaed? ¥^faere 
n« ^e tttf^ikim Soottisfa reftreseotaitivas, 
or a respoetaiUe nu^oritT- of l^ra, who liare 
eombuwd to adtooate aaj of thsoe so-caUed 
** nghta* or ^ grioranees," and iailod to ob- 
lain a hearing? ^diich, hj the wi^, they 
«ookl Ibree, if nnitod for tike porpese, aiooe 
their nnmbers more than eonstitote a quo- 
rean. But if <9iej hi^FO aot done so, that 
maj he oa aooaant of a diflBBrence of opinion 
as to the jnstiee or the «xpedi«ioe of the 
matter; and if SeotchnHB, aelected to npre- 
aeat Scottish ophiiens sad intoiasts, differ as 
to idiat ooBstttotes Scottish ''nghts* and 
^ gxievaiaees,'' yrho shall decide? 

'* Walter's* article is mainlj oomposed of 
a statement and enforcement of most of the 
aUegod Scottish *' gneyaoces." Oooaiderad 
simply as snefa, it is nnexoept iopa ble, and, 
to oar mind, snggestiTe of nmdi whidi is 
dae to Scotland, aldioagh the appositely 
occurring arguments of T. U., which, by an- 
ticipation, refer to most of t^bem, show that 
liiere is a ctm as wtSi. as a pro in their re- 
gard. We wonld not he sapposed to deny 
that Scotland has grieraaces; but ^e ex- 
periences them in oommon wi& other parts 
of the United Kingidom, where there exists 
smailar or aaabgons canaes «f omphuato: 
hence, wo contend, that there b no ground 
for an exclosive Scotti^ adtooacy. Such 
adyocacy should '^ merge ^ into t3ie oonsd- 
tntional refinm party in the state, as the 
most proper and efficient instrament liar 
attaining its ends. 

The ** grieTnace" that '' Walter" has plaoed 
first on his list, and wluch oecors to ns as 
bdng the first in importance, tIz., that 
which *' regards the sepreeentatiye system," 
exhibite plainly the inez^dient, ill-tem- 
pered, and ili-timed character of Ihe agita- 
tion in ite connexion; for if we concede that 
Scotland is not £iirly represented (and we 
admit it is important that she dionld be so, 
nnce a deficfieocy in this respect afiiocte her 
power to make known her grievances in the 
proper qnart^, albeit T. U. has advanced a 



foffc&le season why we are better withsot a 
Scotch parly M the fioose of GoDmMns), 
stiil, when ws nmember that she received 
an institeeot in this ilgard at the time of 
the Beform Bill, and, moreoww, that a re- 
form of tiis refreseatation, together with an 
extension of the frandnse, are at the heart 
«f the great vefom party of the natioB, 
nnisr the ansptoes of whose leaders a new 
reform bill is even now in coarse of prepara- 
tion, which, it cannot be donbted, vrill deal 
with the deficiency in Scotland, in common 
witii other parts of the natioo, — ^when we 
ressember til this, it demonstrates as Well 
as Hlistrates the disadOEeoted qsirito and 
tendencies of the agitation fin- *' Sootti^ 
rights." 

Whether it be mars popularity seekii^, or 
a worse end, that has influenced tiie pro- 
moien of this agitation, to tamper with hnr, 
order, and the best intereste df the United 
Kingdom, we cannot deetds. We ean onfy 
excuse the hearts of these men at the ex- 
pense of their heads, which, on the lattor 
supposition, must be yery deficient indeed. 
But in view of the insignificant grounds of 
the me^ment, and ite peenliar spirk and 
features, ?iz., impHed opposition to present 
institntions aad gvremment, and the mani- 
fost impolicy of its prooeedii^, if it wished 
to gain its alleged ends by oonstitntknll 
means, leave ihb origiaatois of it quite 
open to the sospieion &at the agitation was 
the mif and not the means. 

We belieye that many, the great majority, 
of the supporters of this moyement hare been 
sedaeed 1^ the fidse plea of patriotism, a 
theme "mbkh may well excite the warm 
hearts of Scotchmen. But if oar mnrthem 
friends have warm hearts, th^ are also re- 
mariLaUe for cool heads, and, we are confi- 
dent, will not hmg be deoeived by a ^eoioos 
pretence, howerer indostrioody eircnlj^ied 
and msistod upon. Already the symptoms 
of a reaction axe rife among them, and we 
doubt not that Sootti^ patriotism will soon 
regard a more extensive, as it is a more 
legitimate, object— the IMted Kiagd(mi «f 
Great Britain. Bbhjaiox. 



AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.-TI. 



Bbjoigiko that we are a natiye of the i enthusiastic admirer of ite peculiar religious, 
" Land of bzown Nhesith and sha^y wood," an I political, and social institatioas, keenly aliye 
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to lier n^abs md prirBegn, and jeidoM of 
har hoDonr, it n with grttit pieMure tiiat we 
£iidtiiefKsait«ub|ectdd[Mrtod im the pages 
of the (TsMCfxwermatti^, though ire tfamk, 
with " Wato," that it ndght JutTe keen better 
irorded, Bs it can he oftlj of a partial fowm- 
aaent that we earn, reasonsblj complain^ and 
net of the people «f Ea^snd, wh^ we are 
ooBfiBoed, jnqaireflDij te be made tman of 
the ffaeat inJMtice we lator nnderfg gpeedy 
icdi ee e to be made. In endeBvooring to 
give ihtm. some iafeemation «■ Ihe subject, 
we find dwre ii nailj lit& left i>r «a to ^, 
the priaeipal «r man gkring ^nevaneee 
jharing been already sidnidttod to ^cn* judg- 
ment by sar jdiJe -ceadjiatec, " Walter;** and 
it appean oar main woik, liloe that «f the 
ABBOciadoi hr tiie VindieaiieK of fieottsdi 
Sights, will be, not to state ear ^nevances, 
bnt to dear them finm the mkrepresBBtatioBs 
of oar oppanoits. Briefly notkeiDg two or 
three which '^ Waitw'' has, no dodbt, left for 
MRCOodmg wiileis to bisi^ foniBad, we will 
proceed to review T. U/s "" gross fallacies'' of 
the Soottish Bights moremei^ 

First, there is the Post Office accommoda- 
iaon for tiie dty of <xlasgow, the business 
oennected with it being transacted in a mean, 
dingy boSding, qnite nnworthy of the city. 
Tlffee years ago the building got so &ul 
1i«t it had to he propped np with large 
wooden beaoss, pngecting nearly to the 
ssddle of the stneet, seneosly ohstmctiog 
^be traiSc, which is considerable there. 
Meaas fiuihig, asii age, no douht^ creeping 
OS, the voif and wpper story were obliged to 
be takes off to pnevent the "min" from 
tumfaTmg down; aod there Hie public office, 
trcm which ifeyemment annually derives an 
income «f £47,000, stands, moK like a 
haunted bouse in some out-of-the way |iart 
of the«ouatfy, than iha General Post Office 
ihr tho second city in the empire. 

Secondly. Is xt not a great grienwioe that 
medical stsdents an SeotUtnd, More they can 
receive their diploma, hav« to pay a tax of 
£10, frooa whidi those in England and ire- 
land are ezempt; and after having graduated, 
it may be w^ the highest hononrs, they 
camiet practiee in any town in England natO 
they are l ic e Bo ed kj the English Apotheoahes 
Company? Any reasooahle person woald 
I wppeac tint afW hanri^g gradnated, paid 
bis £M, aad reenved his diphaoa, the Scot- 
tish tndfwtwwdd hare aoduDg fiKthar to 



do but settle down aad praetise in any part 
«f Engknd. But no; the Wonshipliil Com- 
panystepin, and forbid it,tai theb dawaads 

I satisfied. Is then no injustice htnf 

Thirdly. Is it not a giievoos hiadraaoe to 
business, liiat there is no oiMal in Seothnd 
who has sitf oieBt aotherity to permit the 
oKi&ange of an aoddentally spoiled stamp 
for a good one withost the necessity of send- 
ing it, along with an affidavit, to Loadsn, 
and a fertnighf s deUy submitted to beftn it 
is i^ranted? And if a written deed reqabw 
to he stifnd, it also mast needs be sent to 
liSiidDn, where it is detained for an indefinite 
leaned, to the fiieat iat e i i apt ion e£ bosineas, 
aad fireqnently heavy pecuniary loss to the 
partias -ooneecaed. 

Fonrttiy. fa it not a* great iajoitaoe that 
then shoold be naval and military charities 
fiir ^e education and aoppott of the ohildrai 
of English and Irish seUders, besides Cheiaea 
and Gr ee a w i ch BnspitalB in England, aad 
KthnainluBn in irelaad, all entirely supported 
by Giireraaeit, while Scotland has no such 
iartitutams? 

These are a sample of the grievaaees which 
Scotland has to osmplaaB ef^ and we are sure 
their justice oast he aoknewfedged by every 
candid mmd. We would, at the same time, 
divect the attention of our readers to an in.- 
justice of another kind, which, though aot 
so grievens or glaring as the rest, is quite as 
tangible. We allude to the iUegal besides 
absurd practice of wrkiog or spedbng of the 
iriiole of this island by t^ name of Enghtud^ 
and eveiytMng connected widi it as Engli^; 
saeh as the " English army and navy," the 
''English geosntl," the "fhigTuh ambasndflr," 
&c. When the two rival kingdoms agreed 
to be united in one, Scotland did not sink 
her nationality, aor nMge h e rs e l f into Eng- 
land, bat entered into a union as a free and 
independent nadoa, agveeing to take her 
share of all the work to be done, and all the 
respoasibilities to be inonrred, justly eapeot- 
iag that she weald have her fall share of all 
the benefits arisaig from the union. It was 
as if two psranas, dropping their mdividnal 
names in that of a iinn, agreed to work 
together, the title of the &m, in the case of 
SootUmd and Englaod, behig Great Britam. 
This was esfresaly attpulated in the treaty 
^iMueo, aad how it has been adbend to h7 
our farethrsB maS^ of the Tweed— ood, we 
1 an Borry to say, aene parties aoieth of it— 
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we need not sUte. We contend that there 
is something in a name, and believe that 
those who ^nll ignore the name or the na- 
tionality of a great kingdom will not scrapie 
to go a step farther. As a proof of this, we 
have only to torn to the prdiminary remarks 
of an article on the Penrhyn slate quarries, 
which appeared lately in a popular London 
periodical The writer of the article in 
question says, that " Wales, after the Norman 
inyasion, was the first portion of the island 
that was brought into subjection to England; 
Ireland was the second, and Scotland the last" 
How any person with the slightest regard 
for historical truth could pen such an un- 
truth, we are at a loss to conceiTe, tmless it 
be that habit, which is said to become a 
second nature, has so blinded him to the 
truth that he could not perceiye it. But, as 
we may have read history in vain, we would 
request him to inform us when that remark- 
able event took place, as we have got a 
notion here that Scotland was never subdued 
by England or any other power, and that she 
still is, what she has ever been, unconquered 
Caledonia. 

We will now proceed to have a word with 
T. U. That gentleman commences by vili- 
fying the persons, and misrepresenting the 
motives, of the leaders of the Scottish Kghts 
movement in the following manner: — ^ A 
few individuals have united in Scotland, to 
stir up the embers of national animosity, in 
imitation of the repeal agitation in Ireland. 
Their language is more extravagant, bom- 
bastic, and inflammatory than is usual even 
at the commencement of a revolutionary 
campaign." We must in charity suppose 
that he has not either read or heard the 
addresses delivered at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, or he would never have made such an 
assertion. If he has, wUl he be kind enough 
to point out one sentence in these addresses 
that is " extravagant, bombastic, and inflam- 
matory?" But the following extract from 
the chairman's speech at the great meeting 
at Glasgow will best answer his tirade:^ 
*' I did not expect that the chairman should 
again require to explain or vindicate the 
objects of this Association; but, gentlemen, 
during the interval which has ehipsed since 
last meeting, our opponents have not been 
idle; and, failing to establish any progress 
in shaking our real position, they have in 
some quarters msinuated, if not asserted, 



that other motives actuate us besides those 
which we ostensibly put forth. Gentlemen, 
it is fitting that this first public opportunity 
should be seized of giving to this charge a 
public and emphatic contradiction. I deny 
it in my own name; I deny it in the name 
of this great meeting. We are no fomenteis 
of sedition, no tra£Sckers in political agita- 
tion; we are straightforward men, demanding 
the honest fulfilment of a solemn and intel- 
ligible contract; and beyond that we put 
forth no demand, excepting the most reason- 
able one, that, as an integral porticm of a 
great empire, we shall have ccmceded to us 
the principle, followed by the practice, that 
equal claims and equal contributions shall 
entitle us to equal privileges. And I here 
distinctly and emphatically proclaim, that if 
any member of this Association were, as an 
associate, to suggest, or promote, or en- 
courage, any ulterior political action what- 
ever, beyond, or at variance with, the state- 
ment in our public declarations, that I should 
repudiate that man, and we should repudiate 
the Association itself if it recognised that 
man." 

At the same meeting Lord Eglinton sud: 
" If there is one thing on which I, indivi- 
dually, have endeavoured to be explicit, — ^if 
there is one thing in which I believe every 
one with whom I am associated has been 
decided, — ^it is in expressing our determina^ 
tion to preserve, in aU its integrity, the union 
between Scotland and England: it is not to 
be parties to the sowing of dissension betweem 
the two countries. But our opponents will 
not take us at onr word; they either will not 
read what we say, or they choose wilfully to 
disbelieve what we assert. We mean what 
we declare; we mean nothing more, and we 
mean nothing less." 

T. U. then gloomily forebodes the direst 
evils from such an agitation, which, happiij, 
exists only in his imagination, and goes on 
reiterating what no one attempts to deny, 
namely, the great benefits Scotland had re- 
ceived from the union; but that because, in 
spite of all our disadvantages, we are com- 
paratively prosperous and happy, is a reas<m 
why we should not have justice, is abont as 
reasonable as to tell a man who has been 
defrauded of a large property, that, because 
he is well-to-do in the world, he has no right 
to it. We will pass over his remarks on the 
Heraldic G^evance with merely stating that 
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ire are not aware of its being settled, conse- 
quently no decision could be kept back from 
the public; and though the questioni to the 
great majority, is an unimportant one, we 
think that, if there is a right and a wrong 
in it, we should have the right method in 
preference to the wrong. As to the Free 
Libraries' Act, we sincerely congratulate him 
upon the promptitude with which the Go- 
vernment granted his Society's request. We 
only wish they were less tardy with other 
things, the Glasgow Post Office, for in- 
stance. 

He next informs us Edinburgh abounds 
with hospitals, which are made an improper 
use of; and that, because Government grants 
are given to London and Dublin, it is no 
reason why they should be extended to Edin- 
burgh. Hear ye that, citizens of ^Edina, 
Scotia's darling seat!" Your town abounds 
with hospitals, which are made an improper 
use of; 80 you cannot expect Government 
grants; and, thongh the other two capitals 
^ the kingdom get them, yours must depend 
on private subscription! 

He next falls foul of Sir Archibald Alison 
for asking more troops for Scotland. Now, 
we do not share the baronet's fears of a Bus- 
san invasion; but that is no reason why we 
should not have more troops near our large 
commercial cities. It is not so very long 
since Glasgow was for two hours at the 
mercy of a lawless mob, who disappeared on 
the appearance of the military; but should 
the same thing happen again — and who can 
say it will not? — we have not a single troop 
of horse within several miles of us; and b^ 
fore they could arrive much damage might 
be done to both life and property. And if 
it is so easy to concentrate the troops at any 
part of the kingdom on the appearance of 
invasion, why not let the provincial cities 
have a share of their protection? 

T. U. then gives us a reason why Holy- 
rood should not be repaired, that it is now 
scarcely used. This, from an Edinburgh 
man, either displays great ignorance or du- 
plicity. It is only recentiy it was used for 
the election of a Scottbh representative peer, 
and the floors were so insecure that the public 
could not be admitted to the ceremony. And 
if we have no evidence that the Queen would 



reside at Holyrood if it was repaired, we 
have as little to show that she would not. 
But if it was in a state fit for her reception, 
she would, doubUess, occupy it, and not re- 
quire to reside at a private hotel when she 
visits her northern capital. Merely noticing 
the absurdity of supposing the Lord Advo- 
cate able properly to attend to his multi- 
farious duties, we find that T. U. is in great 
fear lest any additional members of parlia- 
ment that Scotland may get will go to swell 
the ranks of that defnnct body, the Tories. 
We would simply ask him if the Liberals 
would not have the same chance of electing 
men holding their views as the Tories? We 
think they would have the best chance of 
the two, as the large cities, the strongholds 
of Liberalism, would certainly get the lion's 
share; so that, if the Tories are obstructive, 
they will be in a very small minority, unable 
to do mischief; and if the Liberals are in- 
capable, the fault is our own for not electing 
better men. 

In conclusion, T. U. speaks, " in these 
friendly pages, to many Englishmen, and we 
feel assured that they mean to inflict no in- 
justice upon us: hence agitation is a crime." 
So are we as fully assured that Englishmen 
mean to inflict no injustice. But how does 
T. U. make " agitation" a crime? We thought 
everything was now done by agitation. It 
is not long since we had a great free-trade 
agitation; and who would call it a crime? 
But, in the eyes of T. U., the agitation for 
seeking justice to Scotland is a crime not to 
be overlooked. 

In conclusion; — Cordially agreeing with 
T. U. that every faith should be placed " in 
that great rational, liberal party, whose prin- 
ciple and desire it is to remove every political 
abuse," we think that, while we give all the 
aid in our power to that party, we should 
not forget the special claims upon us by that 
portion of our beloved isle with which we are 
more immediately connected. We now leave 
the case in the hands of our English brethren, 
confident that, with their characteristic love 
of fair play, they will at once admit that 
Scotland has great reason to complain of in- 
justice, not from them, but from the partial 
government of the country. 

Glasgow, Douglas. 



Adversity is the only just balance to weigh friends, 
p 
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IS SLAVERY UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES JUSTIFIABLE? 



AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— IL 



Ik <mr search after troth it is important 
that we should be more intent upon essences 
than forms, things than words; otherwise 
we may dianoe to find that practical expe- 
diency will force ns to the adoption of mea- 
sures totally inconsistent with theoretical 
prindplee to which we may have committed 
our judgments. It is in Tirtne of this atten- 
tion to things rather than words that we find 
ourselves bonnd to maintain the affirmative 
of the present question; and if we can suc- 
ceed in showing our readers the identity 
hetween two thingsj which, nevertheless, 
exist under difierent names, we think we 
shall have no difficulty in obtaining their 
ooncurrence in the opinion that slavery is 
justifiable under »ome circumstances. We 
may here observe that slavery does not ne- 
cessarily mean the '* slave trade," nor the 
'^domestic institution*' of our transatlantic 
relatives; so that by arguing in justification 
of slavery under certain circumstances, we 
are not necessarily committed to a favouraUe 
opinion of it as it exists under those aspects. 

The position of the brute creation in regard 
to man aptly illustrates the condition of 
alavery; and it will be conceded on all hands 
that man is perfectly justified in appro- 
priating to his use the services of this de- 
partment of animated nature wherever it is 
Available for his purposes. We draw atten- 
tion to this because it exemplifies the senti- 
ment with which we regard the infliction of 
slavery on certain individuals of the human 
■pecies. It has been justly observed, that 
'*the man who employs his rationality for 
evil is viler than the brutes in proportion as 
he does so." Now, it is a lamentable fact 
that some m^ do so employ this main cha- 
racteristic of their manhood, and thereby 
acquire to themselves a nature more detest- 
able and more to be dreaded ihm even that 
of wild beasts. In degrading such individuals 
to the position of the brute creation, we 
maintain that we violate no sound moral 
principle. 

We now beg to robmit that there is an 



identity of nature between penai tervUtuk 
and slavery f and nooe, surely, will diapote 
that it is both right and ei^edient on the 
part of the community to inflict, through its 
executive government, the punishment cf 
involuntary servitude, or slavery, upon notable 
offenders against its kws. Here we think 
we have made out a jdain case on the behalf 
of the affirmative of the question before us, a 
case which cannot fail to come home to the 
convictions of oar read^v, provided the pre- 
mise upon which it rests be admitted, viz., 
the identity between penal service and slaveiy. 
We should have thought that " a moment's 
reflection" would have been sufficient to con- 
vince any one of so palpable a similitude. 
" L'Ouvrier," however, appears to dispute it; 
with what kind of consistency we will pro- 
ceed to point out. He asserts, that ^to 
punish some infiractions of the criminal and 
commercial law by deprivation of personal 
liberty and forced labour . . . has nothiog 
at all to do with the question of slavery.'' 
" It is (he says) a punishment for wrong 
done." Well ; and is not the " wrong done" 
a circumttanoe, '^ L'Ouvrier?" And is not 
the punishment — "deprivation of personal 
liberty and forced lab^" — slavery, accord- 
ing to that identical ** maxim of mathemati- 
cal science" — " equals to the same thing are 
equals to each other" — which you yourself 
adopted in connexion with this discussion? 
How, then, can you consistently assert that 
penal servitude "has nothing at all to do 
with the question <^ slavery?" But if penal 
servitude is slavery, and, moreover, is justly 
inflicted as a pui^shment (and this is not 
disputed), then, clearly, '^ circumstances*' 
do justify slavery. 

Our friend, however, has been arguing in 
connexion with a crotdiet — ** natural right,** 
by which he means the abstract right of the 
individual, one of the postulates of an ex- 
ploded system. ^The theory of natural 
rights is closely connected with the fiction 
of a social compact made between persons 
liviog in a so-called state of nature,— a 
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ibmrj nkiA has dow beat absadoDed bgr afl 
jut tfan^ken.'*^ It is essj to se* tlttt the 
aavmge stat* is the meet mbnomai of human 
states of eusteoea, since it af^roaehes nearest 
totheoeodkionef thefontte. Soeiatjisthe 
um ' in ai onditkn df humanity. "The noblest 
motire is tiie pnhfic good," and the pfaUic 
good tiie flBoat absohtte of naturai rights. 
Mm, indiridiiaUj, has no abttr<iet rights. 
Tha rights appertaining to him are so manj 
primiegesj i^hieh todetj, or government, 
iHocli acts OD its behalf can or will afford 
him at the differ^it stages of its progress. 
^nee a high degree of rational liberty is 
only possible in sn advanced state of society. 
The so-called rights of the individual most 
alirayB be sabocdimite to the gexieral good; 
and there is none of these which society may 
not call npon the individual member to sor- 
lender, either wholly or in part, on their 
behall The ri^ts of society also are snb- 
ordinate to ^e rights of a higher sphere, 
the mond sphere, where Deity, the subject 
of absolate goodness and truth, is the sole 
and supreme governor. The community that 
uniformly infracts the moral law He will 
judge; witness "God in history.** For ^is 
tije *• chosen people** were delivered over to 
'•captivity.*' And society, in justice and 
expediency, inflicts a similar punishment on 
individuaXs who transgress its laws; which 
laws are, or onght to be, founded upon moral 
good and truth. The ends of the moral law 
must have effect; we have the guarantee of 
Omnipotence for that. Those who submit 
themselTes to the law, and ** delight** in it, 
are under "tlie perfect law of liberty;** but 
those who hate and infract it are doomed to 
that state of absolute slavery called hell. 
We may surely conclude that hell has its 
mses in the vast economy over which Provi- 
dence pre^des; and may not one of the 
^liases of its state of slavery be this, that its 
energies are pressed into the service of that 
moral sphere its spirit so distastes? The 
powers of society, too, are committed to up- 
Md Bodal law, which, we have seen, should 
be derived from the moral law. Good dtizens 
aceepi iMs law and respect it, and by so 
dimng eome Into that liberty which an ap- 
proiving intellect and a good conscience con- 
ism on a9 who are t^ subjects of them; 
I whilst slavery, in some form or degree, has 
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ever oeeurred to human nasen as a jost and 
appropriate secoodary punishment for those 
wl^ transgress the law. We hold, therefore, 
to a principle of nJbwrdinatUm^ rather thaa 
to that of natural or abstract individaal 
right. TkU jprimciple Juitifies the applica- 
turn of foree to imduoo emrf^trmity whore 
nutitor^Gmaiion exiatg^ and ^uu it Jwt^ks 
comptdtum^ wkich is the mom eUment ia 
slaverif. 

"Whenee, then, comes the doctrine tiiat 
all should be eqnalcmd^fi'w f 

"It is the lie that crowded hell whoi 
seraphs flung away subfection. 



" We are equal and free! was ^ watch- 
word that spirited away the legions of Satan. 
We are equal and free! is the double lie that 
entrappeth to him conscripts finom eardi. 

^ Ko man hath freedom in aught save in 
that from which the wicked would be hin- 
dered. Re is free to God and good, hut to 
all else a hondman^* 

So much for " L'Ouvrier*s ** doctrine of 
" natural right" and equality. We shall not 
follow him through the length of his argu- 
ment The foundation being unstable, the 
superstructure raised upon it cannot stand. 
We will merely observe, in view of its **ma- 
thematicar affinities, that it is simply rec- 
iHinear in its quality and development. It 
fails to take account of the hreadth and 
de^h of man*s social and moral relations; 
and therein consists its fallacy. 

** UOuvrier** alludes to the " circumstances^ 
of war, and denies that the relations between 
captor and captive justifies the imposition of 
slavery on the latter. In presuming to diflfer 
from him, we would remind him that mercy 
id not jwtice. Mercy remtts where justice 
condemns. If we consider the spirit and 
intentions of a "belligerent state,*' which 
has in view nothing short of death and de- 
struction to our own community, we must 
conclude that strict justice gives us a right 
even to the life of sudi of its instruments as 
Ml into bur hands; much more does she 
"justify the demand of involuntary senritude 
from prisoners of war.** If mercy steps in 
and pleads for a commutation of tiie sentence 
to slavery, and further, to a mitigated fbrm 
of slavery, good ; we rejoioe, with •* L'Ouvrier,' ' 

Topper [the iuiie* «re <mrs)^ 
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that her voice is heard among the "civilized 
people of modem times ;** bnt let the result 
be ascribed to its trae cause, which is mercj, 
and not justice. The question before ns, 
however, is a qaestion as to the Juttiee of 
slavery under certain ^ circumstances ;" and 
the exceptions which "L'Ouyrier" takes, on 
the score of mer^f to slavery inflicted under 
the *^ circumstances** of war, are not in point. 
In conclusion, while we yield to none in 
the intensity of our abhorrence of that ini- 
quitous thing known as the slave trade, and 
its product, the unfortunate "domestic in- 
stitution" of our American brethren, we still 
claim the forbearance and sympathy of our 
^-readers on behalf of those slave owners who 
were bom in a slave holding community, 
■and who inherited slave property with their 
fathers' name. We fully concede the error 
of the principle involved in this institution, 
as do many of the slave pn^rietors them- 
selves; but " circumstances" may justify the 
continuance even of error, if it is embodied 



in social in8tituti<m8. Concrete and prac- 
tical questions cannot be appropriately dealt 
with on abstract moral principles. We can- 
not demand or expect ^erican slave owners 
to become martyrs to such abstract prin- 
ciples — and it amounts to this, in the ma- 
jority of cases, if we require of them the 
total and unconditional surraider of iriiat 
now constitutes a valuable portion of their 
property. Indeed, such a proceeding would 
be inexpedient in regard to the best interests 
of the slaves themselves, who, being bom 
and bred under the slave system, must ma- 
nifestly be unfit to incur ike functions and 
relations of freemen in any community. The 
abolition of slavery in the United States of 
America can only be properly effected iff 
degrees^ and in Ume ; and that it will be so 
effected, we heartily wish and sincerely be- 
lieve. Meaniime, gentle reader, we solicit 
your concurrence (even in your character as 
" a philanthropist'*) in the opinion that " cir- 
cumstances justify slavery." Benjamot. 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— II. 



We had hitherto entertained the idea that 
slavery was so directly opposed to the 
teachings of Christianity, so gross a violation 
of the laws of human nature, and so great 
an outrage upon the finer feelings and per- 
ceptions of man, as to be void of all support 
from any authority, whether biblical or pro- 
fane. We knew, however, that America, 
with a spirit which disgraces her enlighten- 
ment, and stands out in bold relief against 
it, largely encourages the atrocious system, 
and that other ci'rilized (!) nations still fos- 
ter it We had, however, anticipated a 
course of argument not only entirely new, 
but clearly supporting and palliating this 
monstrous evil : but judge our disappoint- 
ment and our sorrow, in seeing the records 
of holy writ desecrated by iSing r^erred 
to and quoted in support of the a£Snna- 
tive side of the question now under discus- 
sion. Such reference and such quotation, 
in fully dispUying the Jesuitism of the 
upholders of slavery, only render too appa- 
rent the selfishness and baseness of those 
who would thus seek to vindicate their 
cupidity and injustice, by prostrating the 
holy book to so degrading a purpose. 

The religion of the bible cannot defend 
slavery. ]>ms not the heart rise up in hw- 



ror and repugnance ; and our soul, in apjdying 
it to ourselves, utterly reject and proclaim 
against its enormity? If so, it has no sup- 
port in the scriptures, for the scriptures are 
adapted to and wholly appeal to the better 
nature of man, and do not assert anything 
which shall offend our native principles of 
right, or militate against the dictates of our 
natural sympathies and benevolence. Sla- 
very, however, ignores and destroys that 
grand principle of right and of equality 
which is one of man's leading characteristics. 
It must be admitted, even by our jaons op- 
ponents, who resort to the evidences of 
the bible, and garble scripture traths to 
prove their assertions, that the human race 
is descended from the noble pair who first, 
in the garden of Eden, gave additional lustre 
to the beauties of the Paradise in which 
they were placed. It will also be ad- 
mitted that they were the o£&pring of God, 
the marvellous results of the Crei^or'a all- 
powerful hand. We, then, irrespectiTe of 
colour or caste, as their descendants, must 
of necessity be endowed with the same 
rights, as members of the great human 
fiunily, as in the present day exist between 
the children of one parent. 
There if a deeper meamng attached to the 
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word ** right** than many take the trouble to 
inyestigate. It is not simply the right of 
equality, a mere recognition of the fact that 
by nature we are constitutionally the same; 
but* it is in the privileges it bestows, and 
the caste it gives to those who claim it, that 
ii should be considered. As the conviction 
of similar advantages, both bodily and men- 
tal, gradually unfold themselves to the minds 
of men, do not thoughts arise within them 
which give birth to tibe desire of exercising 
the power and asserting the right they na- 
turally suppose they possess, in common 
with others of their species? Does not the 
voice of liberty with magic influence speak 
to the heart, and infhse into the soul the 
delights of freedom of thought, of will, and 
of action ? Do they not feel an ardent long- 
ing to possess a power in the state, to assist 
in directing the social machinery by which 
they are governed, either by their own per- 
sonal co-operation, or in asserting the justice 
and aiding the development of their own 
opinions? Do not the sacred feelings of pa- 
ternal afiection, conjugal ties, and domestic 
felicity, agitate their hearts, and instil the 
heartfelt wish of participating in them to their 
fullest extent? These thoughts will arise 
in every intelligent man's mind. We cannot 
deny our fellow men the power of thinking; 
and the nobler sentiments of humanity will, 
in 8{Hte of corporeal degradation, exercise 
their influence on the sensibilities of their 
nature. 

To attempt, then, to repress these instincts, 
to nip them in the bud, just as they are 
beginning to give a greater nobility to the 
soul, and by an inhuman system of bondage 
to deprive man of the advantages belonging 
to his race, is to perpetrate an outrage and 
an injustice which reflect the greatest dis- 
credit not only upon those committing it, 
but on those who, by their senseless for- 
bearance, still countenance it. It is an 
established law of nations to prevent the 
prepimderance of might over right, that each 
mutually aid each other in resisting the 
encroachments of foreign enemies. This is 
chiefly carried out among the whites, and is 
now being enforced in the war with Turkey 
and Bussia. But alas for the poor, oppressed 
negro ! Has he no champion who can redeem 
him from slavery, from the tyranny and 
thraldom of superior power? Is there no 
sympathizing hand which can be stretched 



forth to effect his emancipation? We con- 
tend that every nation should unite in freeing 
the unhappy black from the miserable and 
degraded position in which selfishness and 
lust of power have placed him. All are per- 
sonally interested in the cause. They know 
the disadvantages of slavery as applied to 
themselves, and they ought to feel for the 
miseries of those who have the misfortune to 
be under its unhallowed influence. Bat it 
may be objected that slaves are not of the 
same class of humanity, and moreover are, 
for the most part, of a difierent colour. We 
can conceive of no other plausible objec- 
tion; and how atrocious a sentiment is this! 
True it is that man, throughout the world, 
though radically the same, differs in propor- 
tion to the circumstances in which he is 
placed. True it is that, whether it be in 
the cheerless wilds and trackless wastes of 
hyperborean regions, or in the genial climate 
and beauteous scenes of the sunny south, man is 
found of different colours, difierent habits and 
customs, and of various degrees of knowledge 
and refinement True it is that the Intel- 
lectual capacities of the white man are, for 
the most part, in higher cultivation than 
those of the untutored savages of central 
Africa, or the aborigmal inhabitants of 
America. But are they not constitutionally 
the same? Are they not possessed of the 
same powers of volition, of thought, and of 
the same inmiortality of soul? If they are 
characterized by these common attributes of 
humanity, then surely they are worthy of 
and have a right to take a place amongst 
the great nations of the earth; it is but rea- 
sonable to suppose that, with the same 
natural qualifications, they should be on an 
equality with, instead of holding an inferior 
position among, the rest of mankind. With 
unmistakeable evidence, then, of the identity 
of the members of the human race with each 
other; with the truth forcing itself upon us 
that every man is connected with his fellows 
by the holy link of brotherhood, how utterly 
subversive of all principles of justice, how 
depreciative of man is the execrable system 
of slavery! Nations, with an inconsistency 
only the more to be condenmed as showing 
an inordinate selfishness of character, are 
continually trumpeting forth the blessings of 
the freedom they enjoy, and with one uni- 
versal resolution sternly resist any innovation 
of that fr^edonu But they littie think of 
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the tent of thon»>ada of tbcir own laoe who | 
an deprived of such ftdTantegee. Woald 
tibat 8och a deplerable inertiiesf end indif- 
ferenoe coakl give waj to die dictates of 
justice, even if the spirit of ^mpathj a&d 
bsDevoleoce were wanttag. 

The bomane heart most be filled with. 
grief at the degradation of one anbappj daes 
of men, most shodder at the mnfortnnate 
lot of those who, made in Ood*s own image, 
and possessing that bolj and noble endow- 
ment — the mind, are now repining over their 
sad condition, and roooming over their vir- 
tual isolation from civilized humanity. It 
maj be, indeed, that under some circum- 
stances the position of the slave is tolerablj 
good; that in some cases the slave is even 
better provided for than be would be by his 
own exertions. But will this compensate 
for the loss of liberty, for violation of the 
sanctity of his domestic affections, snd the 
privileges of his fellow-creatures? Ask an 
unadulterated son of humanity, who has 
basked at will in the gleam of God's sun- 
shine, and who has roved in perfect freedom 
through the green fields and shady lanes of 
his country, his opinion of a life pent up 
amidst the crowded streets and unwholesome 
atmosphere of a populous city? He weald 
say, *' Give me back my former liberty; let 
me return to the loved scenes of ray youth, 
that I may breathe the pure air of heaven, 
and derive health and enjoyment in the 
tranquillity and innocent pleasures of a pas- 
toral abode." If^ then, the confinement of a 
city is too much for one accustomed to 
greater freedom, how much more poignant 
must that slavery be which condemns my- 
riads of beings, with the same consciousness 
of pain and torture as ourselves, to a round 
of laborious, unrewarded toil, which ceases 
only with life. 

Without directly arguing the unjustifiabi- 
lity of slavery in relation to scripture^ the 
tendency of oar previous remarks has been 
to show that its practice is diametricaUy 
opposed to the teachings of Christianity. 



Oae MDtsDee nkfm in the whcAt scripbmd 
ncovi is Bo&ami to profe the afihaati vt 
ode of the present question. "Do mto 
others as you would that they should do 
unto you" eontains the most potent x»- 
bnke that can be offered to alaveiy. Tei 
one would think that there were no such 
command in ezistcoce, aeetag how littk it is 
adopted in the world. Would that it wen 
more so, for m it lies the panacea for all so* 
cial and political evils. Christianity Um 
loudly calls for the abolition of sicvery. 
Man, however he may progress in scieBce 
and knowledge, cannot improve in Chris- 
tianity unless he set eamestlyaboat lenaoviiig 
the various blots on the civiliaatiea i 
the present age, of which slavery is the 
chiefs How vain and ridicuk)us is the 
boasted refinement of the 'nineteenth ee»> 
tury, when practices are encouraged which 
belong only to barbarous timesl Let «t 
seek rather to purge ourselTCS from the Ue- 
misbes which yet stain our career, befinre we 
laud ourselves upon our progress towards 
that goal of peiiection to which nsan seems 
ever hurrying. God requires this to be deoa. 
He without whom a sparrow fiiUeth not to 
the ground, cannot see a portkm of his 
earthly children groaning in abject servitads 
without His commiseration being excited, 
and His anger aroused. 

May heaven grant that the recognition of 
the great truth df umvetsal brothex^ood may 
soon be effected throughout the world. The 
persuasions of philanthibpy have prevaSed 
up<Hi the continent of Europe ; shall they not 
have a like infioence across the Atkntie? 
We think they must; and America ulti- 
mately listoi to the voice of reason, justice^ 
and Christianity. Already we see in imagi* 
nation the shackles of bondage filling firom 
the poor, (pressed negroes. Already we 
hear the deafening shouts of thousands fsr 
their deliverance, as they raise a peeaa to tha 
Almighty, which, coining from the fukeM 
of joy and gratitiide, ascends like an Ikdlfr* 
canst to the throne of grace. G.F. 



In a lecture on China, delivered at Bolton the other day, Dr. Bowring said it had 
calculated that if all the bricks, stones, and masonry of Great Britain were gaUieced 
together, they would not furnish materials enough for such a work as the Wall of China; 
and that all the buildings in London put together would not have made the toweii and 
turrets which adorn it 
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THE POET. 



** AlUng of bMnty is joy for erer: 
Its loTebaeM inoveaBetti.'*— J>«tf . 

The natural world conveys to the mind 
•certain ideas of a spiritual nature. The glory 
of nature at sunrise, -when the radiant orbs 
of hesren seem to retire into the secret 
abysses of immensity; when this earth, en- 
Teloped " in the glittering folds of heaven,*** 
vibrates with ten thousand harmonies, — at 
liigb noon, when the orb of day has reached 
the zenith, and the wide realms of sea and 
Und beneath lie suffused in his brightest 
beams,*— at eve, when tbe world of light 
«ibddes again in the shades of night, and 
the ^ solemn voices** from the mysterious in- 
visible steal over the totd, and the heavenly 
fires cast down their mild rays upon th« 
darkened sphere, — all these speak to our 
spirits of higher and divine glories! These 
are but the stepping-stones towards the 
celestial, placed between man immortal and 
(Sod eternal! The mind becomes conversant 
with beauty through various media, accord- 
ing to the degree of perception enjoyed. 
Every a^ect cf nature presents beauty in 
innumen^e degrees and fiorma. Whether 
tbe intel%ent eye gazes on a bud or a 
blade of grass, an opening flower or spreading 
oak, a drop of dew or the great ocean, it 
beholds the beauteous mani^BStation of divine 
power, wisdom, and benevolence, blending in 
tbe Ugbest harmony and perfection. Every 
yan and intelligent spirit may drink deeply 
of these ever- welling and redundant streams 
of divine beauty, and thus possess unnum- 
bered joys fw ever. 

Without thinking of entering fully into 
^ question, What is tbe nature of buinty? 
we may consider its effects to be either par^ 
tietiar or generoL Particular beauty arises 
from the harmonious arrangement of certain 
attributes limited to a definite organization; 
as seen in a Jtotcer, (general beauty is the 
effect produced by the assemblage of a variety 
of objects which of themselves are beauteous ; 
as a landscape. It must, however, be re- 
membered that an object is beautiful in dif- 
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ferent degrees to individual minds, aooordiog 
to the perceptive power of those individuid 
mind. Concerning this the American Es- 
sayist says, "Not in nature, but in man, is 
all the beauty and worth he sees.** Again, 
" Though we travel the world over to find the 
beautifiil, we must carry it with us, or we 
find it not ; ** * a sentiment as true, we think, 
as it is poetical. Beauty and poetry are ever 
allied, and tbe mind that perceives tbe one 
is a lover of the other; and to some extent a 
poet in thought, if not in diction. The high 
perception of beauty, natural or spiritual, 
causes a thrill of joy to pass through tbe 
soul, and give vent to its pathos and deli^^ 
in rapturous and impassioned language. 
Nsy, may we not say that to such a one 
nature is as the Paradise of God, wherein he 
hears "the still small voice" responding to 
his inquiries, and inspiring him with lapture, 
tiU at length knowledge, love, and joy, merge 
into aspiration and devotion? Every bud ami 
leaf, breeze and sunbeam, are to him as 
worlds and fountains of beauty, in loveliness 
increasing: as he gazes, be is full of joy. 
The sun reflects the brightness and splen- 
dour of God upon him; he exults in its 
radiance as the shadow of tbe unseen infinite 
beauty. In the calm of night he beholds 
the glory and serenity that ever beam forth 
from enchrcling galaxies of stars, rolling on 
in their everlasting courses through the 
heavens. Nature to him is tbe pavilion of 
God, in which he lives, and beauty is the 
divine image on which he gazes. It is tbe 
type of heaven. While standmg on these 
lower plains he, in spirit, directs his vision 
to the everiasting hills of tbe empyrean, 
upon whose starry heights he beholds the 
blessed ones. In the " great deep** he sees 
the emblem of that broad sea of peace and 
joy which flows from the Infinite Love. The 
harmcmies of the universe are to him tbe 
first notes of that undying song which rends 
the heaven of heavens, and echoes for ever 
through the vast homes of the beatified, 
thrilling and inspiring the inunortals. From 
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the deep bosom of nature he brings images 
of beanty, which express his thought and 
mirror forth his passion for the great, the 
true, and the beautiful. In thought and 
feeling he rises beyond the ken of his fellows, 
and stands mid earth and heaven. He seems 
to grasp the universe in the moments of his 
inspiration, and, spanning the broad heavens, 
culls from every verdant orb some flower of 
beauty, or wafts from some heavenly fire a 
spark to cast among the sons of toil and 
sorrow. Of him in die modem horoscope it 
is written : — " The stars, keen glancing from 
the immensities, send tidings to him; the 
graves, silent with their dead, from the 
eternities. Deep calls for him unto deep."* 
He sees a divine life and beauty in the 
buddings of spring, in the flowers of summer, 
in the fruits of autumn; and even in the 
oold, bleak days of winter he sees oft a 
resplendent bow depicted on the sparkling 
snow or the pointed icicle, and knows that 
the beams of God's sun shine warmest. He 
not only sees beauty in innumerable forms 
and degrees in the wide universe, but its 
connexion with the highest truth. In spirit 
he ofr enjoys the grand and overwhelming 
apocalyptic visions of eternal truth. These 
immaterial orbs, radiant with undying light, 
he revolves in his own spiritual world, 
penetrates their depths, unravels their mys- 
teries, and gives to the sons of men the 
arcana of the divinity. His voice can engage 
and captivate the soul, call forth its love 
and fear, joy and sorrow, lead it through 
the abysses and depths of immensity, by the 
flaming thrones of the heavenly hierarchies, 
from orb to orb and from sun to sun, amid 
the> harmonies of holy song and seraphic 
praise. He sees a good and great design to 
which all others subserve; namely, the ad- 
vancement of man's inner and higher life, in 
the knowledge and love of the Creator of 
purity, truth, and beauty. Who is this, do 
you ask, gentle reader? It is the Poet. 

Among the poetic geniuses of the present 
day stand in marked pre-eminence the author 
of " The Koman," a production whose poetic 
beauty and magnificence of diction cannot, 
we think, be over-estimated. We speak 
with certain limitations when we say ^ere 
are parts which remind us of the grandest 
pcnrtions of " Paradise Lost." We shall refer 
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here but to one portion of the poem, aa it 
furnishes us with the most simple, yet sub- 
lime, answer to the great question, What is it 
to be a poet? It is short and complete, and 
is of itself one of the fairest gems of modem 
poesy. The opening line sets before us the 
poet in the simplest, most beautiful, and 
impressive attitude, — ^an attitude which 
brings to our recollection some of those great 
names which we learned in youth and now 
revere, — David, the Hebrew psalmist ; Homer, 
the Greek bard; and Alfred, the Saxon war- 
rior king. The ancient bard bending o'er 
his harp, striving to recall some melodious 
strain or heroic song, is a beautiful image of 
the poet lost in deep and earnest thought, 
till at length, moved by the divine impulse, 
he breathes the music of his soul : — 
<* The poet bends above his lyre and strikes." 

We are reminded in the following lines 
that the true poet does not speak at random, 
or by a momentary impulse of rapture or 
passion : — 

" Calm as the grand white cloud where thunders 
sleep ;" 

silent and solemn, in the soul-solitude of 
intense thought, he strives, "like a wrapt 
listener," 

« To catch 
Some flu* sound wanderins in the depths of space, 
The poet bends above his lyre and strikes." 

What an impoang scene follows the intense 
inspiration of the poet, as he exclaims, " I 
hear," and his eyes " gleam with vision!** — 

" See the triumphant minstrel in the dust 
To his own music!" 

From this we learn the true poet is original — 
that the thoughts which he utters come from 
the depths of his spirit — that the "music" 
of his poesy is "his own." The true poet in 
this sense cannot utter the thoughts of other 
men, because the inspiration by which he 
speaks descends only upon the visions of hia 
own soul : — 

« The poet sweeps the strings and wakes, awe 
stricken, 
The sounds that never die.** 

And what are these " sounds that never die?** 
Are they not truths unseen, ungrasped by 
common men, that steal in upon the poet's 
soul as he thinks intensely on the past or 
present, it may be, till in vision he perceives 
the veil that hides the friture, and, enrap- 
tured, utters prophetic truths? 
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« I see the birthday in the imminent skies: 
Thou Shalt be free !" 

In other words, the poet sajs, concerning 
that " still small Toice,'' which always im- 
parts great truths to the patient listener, — 

''And 'tis the ear 
To know it, woo it, wail for it, and stand. 
Amid a Babel, deaf to other speech, 
2%at makes a poet." 

There is jet another feature, if we would 
behold the poet in his greatness and glory : — 

" The good man hears 
The voice in which God speaks to men." 



Thus is the poet prepared to commune with 
God; and, rising to the contempUttion <^ sub- 
lime and eternfU truths, does he catch — 

<< On the inward ear, 
The awftd and nnotterable moi^nipg 
Of a divine soliloquy." 

These, then, are the great elements which 
make the Poet: — 

Intellect or deep penetration, originality 
of genius, thought, and expression, and piety, 
which adorns and directs the whole. 

Buckingham. E. W. S. 



BUILDING SOCIETIES: THEIR ORIGIN, CONSTITUTION, AND USES. 

No. I. 



These are some things which can be best 
described negatively: that is, by statements 
of what they are noty in order that we may 
better understand what they really are. 
Building Societies may be included in this 
class; and hence we approach them in the 
manner suggested by our opening remark. 

Building Societies, then, are not " Eldo- 
rados'' of untold wealth; their directors have 
no magician*s wand with which suddenly to 
raise up princely fortunes for those who pre- 
viously had not a penny. Nor are their 
managers alchemists, capable of transmuting 
everything with which Uiey come in contact 
into pure gold. Yet, properly constituted 
and managed, they are capable of conferring 
benefits more lasting than any of these. 

The popular notion regarding building 
sodeties has, until very recently, been highly 
erroneous. Expectations have been che- 
rished, and promises relied on, which are 
as contrary to all the known principles of 
commercial investment as to common sense. 

The fault of this has rested, in a great 
measure, with the promoters of some of the 
earlier societies; not the first, for these were 
simple in their design and objects, but those 
which immediately followed, and which were 
rendered attractive at the expense of safety , 
and consequently brought bitter disappoint- 
ment not only to the promoters but to the 
public 

In order to guard against repetition of 
such evils, the public should be supplied 
with correct information on these matters. 
They should know that the same system of 
£ s. d. appertains to building societies as to 
other commercial investments; although it 



is true with building societies these princi- 
ples admit of great extension. They should 
also know somethmg of the laws of com- 
pound interest, and should have an insight 
into the actual working, as well as the the- 
oretical principles, of such societies, in order 
that they may better judge of what is prac- 
tical and reasonable, and what is not. All 
this information will be attempted in the 
proper place. 

The theory of building societies is by no 
means difficult to be undentood. With them, 
as with almost all other similar projects, 
combination is a main and essential feature. 
Combined power can ever accomplish results 
beyond the reach of individual effort, be 
those results good or bad. A number (k 
persons being desirous of erecting or pur- 
chasing dwellings for themselves, or property 
for investment, combine together, and agree 
to pay a certam sum every month into one 
common fund, which fund is, from time to 
tune, to be applied to the use of its founders, 
either by rotation or by ballot, as may be 
determined. Assuming that the fund is to 
be lent to the members in sums of not lesa 
than £200; that it is desired to make an 
advance of such a sum each month; and 
that each member has agreed to pay £1 per 
month, it is clear that 200 members would 
be required to carry out the objects of the 
society. But supposing there were not that 
number of persons to be found desirous of 
building or purchasing property, what is to 
be done? The aid of another class of per- 
sons must then be called in, viz., persons 
who are willing to contribute £1 per month 
to the general fund upon condition of having 



tbt Man npM at mmiB Htmm dty, vkh a 
ftit iotereit Iv tht «m flf Umk bmmmj. 
This iatndiicct «• to a nond dMi of IMM- 
ben, of an eotirdj diffKcnt deDomination 
to tibe fiist. These tie tenwd bnrBSTERs, 
because thej join nerdj' to secure good 
iflTCtftmeBto; Uie lonMr are called Bob- 
BOWBBs, because in their toma they denre 
to bonrofir the EMoej periodically n de o d, paj- 
iflg a fair rate of interest for the nse of the 
same, in addition to th«r ordinaiy contriba- 
tion& Of the relative position and advan- 
tages of borrowers and investers more will 
be said hereafter. 

The first building mdetj, properly so 
called, is said to have been formed by the 
Earl of Selkirk, at the village of Kirkcud- 
bright, in Scotland, about the year 1815, or 
sctfcely fmrty years since. It is true, some 
writers have professed to trace back shnilar 
institatioDS to the time of the Greek repob- 
lies; others find relics of them in our own 
Angle-Saxon period; while still rooreadven- 
turooB writers procl«m their existence in 
the South Sea Islands. But leaving these 
matters for the adjustment of more learned 
heads, we may remark that no sooner were 
their advantages even partially seen, than 
they spread with eleetrie rapidity throogbont 
the length and breadth of our land, until, at 
the moment we write, there is scarcely a town 
of any preteneions in England or Scotland 
that has not its building society or somties, 
while tens of thousands of members are 
iavestiog their well-earned savings in them, 
a large proporti(m of whom are anmially 
becoming their own )andk>rds, or otherwise 
accumulating funds, which will be of the 
greatest serrice to them in their dedhnng 
yean. 

Great excitement frequently leads to great 
mistakes, and also opens up a channel for 
fraud. Thus we find, during the excitement 
nhich prevailed for the extension of these 
societies, principles were Introdnced, and 
promises held forth, so oontraiy to aU reason 
and correct cakulation, ^at one can scarcely 
look upon ihem as anything but as a species 
of fraud. How many tho«»aads of persons 
were led to jcnn building sodsCies as investnog 
members, imder the promise that (or oontri- 
bating 10s. per month for tea years thej 
alHmkl at the end of that time receive £190. 
Ten shiHings per month kr ten years 



amounts to £60, or one h(^/ the sum pro- 
mised. How was the other half to bemadeup? 
It is clear that no ordinary aceumulatioDs of 
interest would da it If £60 be paid down 
in one ram, ft takes fDurteen years and 
seventy-six days at 5 per cent, to double itself; 
and at 7 per cent, compound interest it takes 
ten years and ninety days to douUe. But then 
the £60 is never intended to be paid down 
in one sum. It is to be paid by monthly 
instalments, and therefore the whole sum 
does not get into the society's fands until 
the funds become liable to repayment; so 
that, at best, the society can only be said to 
have had the lae of about the average sum of 
£30 for the ten years: thus, to give the in- 
vesters what is promised them, and at the time 
promised, coiDponnd interest at 14 par cent, 
must be realised! 

This is very well for one side of the pic- 
ture. No one could Mame the inresters lor 
taking 14 per cent., if that was the vader- 
standing upon which they advaaosd their 
money. Bat what is to be sud on tibe 
other side? There are only two classes of 
members; therefore it is dear what one dssi 
receives the other class has to pay ; and where 
are borrowers to be Ibund wi^ng to pay sadi 
a per oentage? It is, of course, fitbr aad 
equitable that the borrowing members should 
pay a small per centage over and tSbove that 
guaranteed to tiie investers, in ovder to 
defray the management expenses, and pro- 
vide a contingoit fund to meet asy losses, 
which, if they occur at aHf must come by the 
boirow e rs. But this per centage should, most 
assoredly, be as small as is consistent wi& 
safety; and if it be once known that a society 
takes an undue advantage of its borrowing 
members, it will find its^ oo the horns of a 
dilemma, for without a regular infiax of 
borrowers the whole transactions of the so* 
ciety come to a stand stai, iavolving loM 
upon all coDcenied. 

We have said ^Nmgh to sbowthat although 
building societies are good and reasonable in 
theory, they are liable to error ia their prao* 
tical working. Great improvemoits bava 
been recently introdnced in this respeet. 
What these impiweiaents are, together with 
the present mode of woridng, ai^ the uses 
of building sedelies^ we reserve Inr our Mxt 
paper. 

C. W. Jan. 
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'* All study is to be valued, mot so nmek ss an 
exercise of the imtftlUwt, «s « diwdiUiiwt of ku- 

Power in the transmission of thought has 
eTer heen reckoned among the hi^iest gifts 
conferred npon the human race. 

Language is the means of this transmis- 
sion. Its proper nse depends npon the user. 
Thus also depends its abuse. If he use it 
naturallj he will rereal his thoughts; if by 
aitifice, he will conceal there. 

The ability in man to pervert the natural 
use of speech is prorerbial. It was this 
which induced the bitter satire of Talley- 
nmd, and fonned a groundwork for the tor- 
tuous policy of MacchiaTelll* 

Impotency and perversion, then, are fertile 
sources of error; and duly life convinces us 
that a large proportion of the miseiies of so- 
ciety arise from these forms of error — ^mutual 
misapprehension, imperfect perception; hence 
doubt, debate, war. 

We seek a remedy. This remedy must 
OQOsist in a clearer aoid more decided compre- 
henmon of the sigmficaace of the means of 
intercoiurBe. 

There is a something abroad in the world 
which denotes facility of adaptation to cir- 
couiBtances. Common as it is, and admitted 
to have a world-wide habitation, yet is it 
without a name. It is supposed to be gene- 
raDy undo'stood. Want of definition involves 
imperfect understanding; and we are content, 
in general, to suppose we know, witinout being 
act the trouble to ascertam the shape and value 
of our knowledge. 

Some are possessors hugely of this narae- 
l«Bi iKulty. All seek to possess it; yet not 
everj one can imagine that such a desid»- 
istum is wMiin bis reach. 

If we osBsider, we may see one way open 
to "08 whidi cannot fail to yield ahmkUmtly 
ikb fomtt we seek. 

Let every one who is thonghtful to render 
himself int^ectually and socially better, 
look at the method now prt^oeed. 

It is to UEiake a science of words; t» study 



* ** Pay DO regard to virtue itsdi; but only to 
the vobHe rcpatatioB theieof ; for Um oredit of in- 
ttgnty is a help to a man ; but the thing itseU; 
a iMrpetnri hinanaice.''--Trunilated/inom ** Let- 
tere di N, MaechiavelUr 



•gglstiaition of eraa- 



8peedi;iMiasaBMn 
esosnt bubUes, that 



'* CraeUe as tbey barst aad disappear;" 

but as a uxuted, indelible, infalUble record of 
the living action of the soul — ^this universal 
soul of man. 

Words may often carry with them a fearful 
aspect; often they may startle us with a 
terrific sound; yet of these many may be as 
the lion's skin, or the hollow-roaring wind. 
Often they are brilliant and beautiful; yet 
some of these are but the amelias of the 
meanest grubs of thought 

These, however, are exceptions; and they 
are the weapons of the sophist — of him whose 
business is to mislead or to deceive. 

It has frequently been said, ^at an ac- 
quaintance with books is among the highest 
enjoyments of those who have learned suf- 
ficient wisdom to discern that ideal pleasures 
are superior to real. We need not cavil how 
it is, or how the pursuit of pleasure can be 
otherwise than idle. 

Pleasures are widely various. The con- 
templation of beauty is the source of pleasure. 
Beauty b corporeal, or it is ideaL Beauty 
in the corporeal is but relative; beauty in 
the ideal is absolute. 

Whatever is existent in nature has a pur- 
pose; whatever has activity has an aim. 
This purpose and aim constitute utiHty, and 
this gives Nature harmony. 

Hence Nature is beautiful. 

And there is no failure in the harmony of 
Nature. 

The mingled supremacy of usefulness and 
beauty is perfection. 

Therefore Nature is perfect 

By renouncing the beautiful, therefore, can 
we be more than perfect? 

The useful does not for ever coin itself to 
gold I 

If we renounce the pursuit of pleasure 
such as this, we shun the purpose of our 
cnation. 

Ideal pleasure is not imaginary, if by this 
is meant vain and peri^ble. Things which 
we can real and substantial are infinitely 
more perishable than the phantoms of the 
intellect Memphis once rose, a |tOBd and 
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towering barrier beside the sea-like sands of 
L jbia, — now it is whelmed beneath them. 

The creations of the godlike mind of an- 
tiqnitj still rise in lofkj beaaty above the sea 
of time, impaired not, but sublimed, bj the 
rollmg of encroaching years. 

A hock is this pictured ideality: the 
portraiture of the protean mind of man. 

IMe, thought, language, science, politics, 
commerce, history, all stand recovered piece- 
meal from the mass of being. 
" Wooldst thou exchange 

The sacred volumet of the dead, the tongs 

Of Grecian bards," 

for the eminence — 

« The lot 
Of him, who sits amid the gaudy herd 
Of mute barbarians, bending to his aod, 
And says withiu himself, * I am a king?' "* 

Now the picture depends upon the artist. 
It is said of the brilliant production of Beck- 
ford,f that it surpasses for fidelity and beauty 
the fascinating compositions of the Orientals 
themselves. 

What are the pages of Andersen, and 

Grimm, and Defoe, but a perfect cobweb to 

the infantile literary fly? How will a child 

pre with eager and clinging earnestness 

^ upon them I 

To become such an artist — not as a book- 
writer, not as a storyteller, but as one able 
to reveal the workings of his own mind, and 
to appreciate such picturing — to apprehend 
the expression of another, is one part of the 
great faculty at which we aim. 

Not that we would have every man an 
mrator, or an author, or even a lecturer. Oh 
no; we would make him, in our sense, a lin- 
guist, — one well prepared in utterance, and 
well prepared to guide it. 

Like ike shipwrecked basket-maker, whose 
coronet of grass procured his safety, many 
men stumble through a misunderstanding 
while their highest interests are at stake; 
and even, like his companion, only escape by 
sufferance at last. 

Instances are crowded on the pages of 
travel. Two of our greatest navigators 
perished for this cause. A fearful massacre 
and a desolating war are freshly graven on 
the roll of history. Here at least was want- 
ing that faculty; may we not name it, at 
least in part? Let us call it coaptation. 



* Akenside- 
f Vathek. 



' Pleasures of Imagination." 



Bearing in mind the words of Baoon with 
which we commenced, let us look at the 
pleasure this coaptation affords in the pro- 
vince of language. 

We delight to read our Shakspere. Na- 
tions have each their lares and penates of 
the vdce and pen. 

France her Bo«suet,Bacme, Chateaubriand, 
Moli^re. Italy still echoes with the distant 
lyres of Tasso and Chiabrera. Europe glories 
in them, and in her Dante, her Trapassi, her 
Ariosto. The dwellers in Germany, the 
" stream-girt fatherland,'' still love to muse 
upon their sweet and touching poets. De 
Vega captivates, and Triarte amuses yet, 
soft, romantic Spain. 

These are the world's divinities; yet not 
all that deck her glorious pantheon. Ant 
Nay, speak of the bright Orion as the starry 
host, and thou speakst as near the truth! 

To the seeker after stem realities is offered 
a vast collection; for language is the com- 
mentary on the history of nations. 

" The spirit of the thing interpreted, 
Is that which doth interpret." 

And then comes the harmonious, the ten- 
der, the beautiful. Science opens her chest, 
and from within it Poetry clasps her radiant 
casket. 

Were we to go further we might chum 
the support of the wise: "All arts and sci- 
ences (writes Wieland) owe their worth to 
the love of the beautiful, rather than the 
usefhL" Had he looked a little deeper he 
would not have put these perfective elements 
in contrast. But it shows how his mind 
was led. It marks the feature which stood 
most in relief. 

But then this pleasure is world-wide. It 
is veiled in the utterance of remote antiquity 
and in latest freshness. 

Do we meet it in its former garb ? It may 
be as if it were not, because we cannot inter- 
pret its barbarian guise. We know not what 
invaluable precepts of wisdom — pearls of 
poetic thought — ^what pictures of luxuriant 
fancy are hid beneath. It is unveiled. Its 
beauty is propounded. But how? As the 
resplendent rainbow is upon the canvas of 
the artist. 

To the one we listen — on the other we 
gaze, and we are delighted; but he who 
contempUtes the pure original has delight 
we cannot even fancy. 
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In one waj, then, if we would gain a no- 
tion of this attractive mental field) we hare 
translation as a means. The yery wcnrd is 
iSOggestiTe . of undignified association; it 
OTokes a smile, as we recollect the words of 
-(me who thns scandalizes in his counsels to 
his son : Lord Chesterfield sa js, " Eyerything 
snfi^ by translation except — a bishop. 

One who reads Dryden can no more un- 
derstand the beauty of the " Eneid" than if 
the *' Eneid'* were an English poem. The 
** Hiad" of Pope is a masterpiece of English 
Terse; but whoeyer thought to appreciate in 
it the enrapturing yehemence of Homer? 
They are two dijferent things. 

It is true that history loses by translation 
only the beauty of the author's style, if the 
language into which it is translated be sufS- 
<aently copious to represent it; but then 
history, the direct assertion of the state of a 
people, is not that wherein we would look for 
a picture either of the mind or soul of man. 
It is a catalogue of his policies, his plans, 
liis actions. 

The dicta, not the gesta, speak the heart. 
Often are the latter a result of a complica- 
tion none beside the actor, and sometimes 
not even himself^ can trace. ^ Actions (say 
the maxim-wise) speak louder than words." 
Concerning what ? Did they eyer put them- 
selyes to the pains of discoyering? Con- 
cerning disposition, they suppose, and rest 
content in a staring fallacy. Disposition 
has a literal and a secondary meaning. It 
may mean either the heart as moulded by 
the finger of God, or it may mean the heart 
re-modelled by the contact of the world. 
They assume the former, but it is the latter 
they accept. And thus, truly, acti(His speak 
more loudly than words. A stranger kicks 
your dog : ** I did not intend it," is the apo- 
Jogj. A gambler stakes his last note, and 
loses: ''Just what I wanted; now I have 
nothing to care for;" and he walks away to 
gloam oyer his loss. till the dark tempter 
fiings him out of life. Thus, and thus only, 
do actions speak the truth; but the words, 
do they not speak a louder fame? They are 
but lies, and the lie speaks truly how the 
heart is deceitful to itself. 

But to return. It is in poetry and science 
that we look for acUye thought. In poetry, 
because it is the soul-creation purely. In 
fidence, for it is the exerdse of intellect. 



The worth of poetry is dependent <m the 
expression. A translation utterly dettrojs 
all this. Again, the natire utterance of a 
poem may haye far greater pdish than the 
language which translates maybe capable of 
expressing. For this reason our transiatians 
of the subtle Greek must deviate widely fimn 
the original expression. Our English cannot 
build together its conceptions like the Givek. 
Its genius is far difierent Not that it is 
inferior altogether. Shakspere has never been 
translated, nor ever can be. Truly his words 
have, and therefore his expressions have not. 
He remains unappreciated, save in English. 
Just so Homer, just so Virgil, Dante, Sc^er, 
Bacine. 

Science and reasoning are fettered by the 
same band. The exquisite ratiocination of 
St. Paul, the fine-wrought disquisition of 
Plato, the music-teeming oratory of Cicero^ 
are alike impossible to utter in a foreign 
tongue. 

Such then is the value of translation for 
our present purpose. As to the misconcep- 
tions which translations may afibrd, a 
humourous case is related of a French trans- 
lator. His subject was an EngUsh work, in 
which he happened to meet wi& the mention 
of a " Welsh rabbit," whereupon he actually 
enriched his treatise with a panegyric on the 
go&te of the veritable rabbit of Wales, stating 
it to be an animal of which we English were 
particularly fond, and were at considerable 
pains to procure. 

Scott's fame, in France, is enhanced by a 
tale, called, if put in English, " The Bridle 
of Lammermoor." One might as well fix at 
once upon the schoolboy rendering of Csesar— > 

Invenit Csesarin Italiam summ^ diligenti&. 
Csesar hastened into Italy <m the top qfa diligence. 

"That's the style to travel in France,'* 
thought he. 

" Who made Msecenas 7 Nobody," 
says another of the promising race, after 
poring on his Horace. 

These are instances of apt translation. 

The words of Dr. Channing shall give the 
reason why we would urge to the study of 
the classic tongues — 

" We would have men explore antiquity, not to 
bury themselves in the dust, but to learn its spirit, 
and to become joint workers with the great of 
nations and times gone by." 
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W«U, I«tM Md Greek here ben «kiiMato 
of cottmen edfti i w •moag m for e ii tMi et, 
but it woold teem m if we vera like Um an- 
citDli, IgnacMit ef another hemisphere. Lit- 
tie, comp amii Tely, do ire know of the todal 
or pelkieal itato of Eastern natioM. Aeim, 
till joit the preoeit time, baa been as a 
nmfmmj bat almost nooared for eztstence. 
Wo eould wish that Persia and India 
might unfold their traasnrea before tha gaae 
of the thinker novr, as they did ages ago 
before the merchant and the voloptoaij. 
Liot a fresh sonroe of imagery be opened to 
onr poetic gentns; let a new and Uoomiig 
garden of Klerary flowers be thrown open to 
its search, and we may look for new pleasures 
and new thonghts; new paths whieh the 
bnsy feet of Enrapean foncy have nerer trod. 
Yet too often perhaps is language conn- 
dered as nsefal only in enabling ns to gathw 
liM Talaed treasures it may in this manner 
contain, from their original retreat To look 
npon it thus, and only thns, though aflording 
Mdi unmitigated 8atbfa6tion,i8 to stop short 
of its more philosophic capabilities. 

We would study it for itself as the exter- 
nal eonfignration of that inner mind of man. 
Let ns see howthis can be the truth. We 
may particukrise. 

The first particular language that strikes 
Cfsr notice is the Teoerable Hebrew. Coo- 
ooning this it may be premised, that as 
it arrived very early at matarity, no voy 
great impression of the character of the pi- 
mitive race which used it oould remain npon 
it now. 

From the time of Moses to that of Ma- 
laehi, a period of a thousand years, no 
particular change in the structure or usage 
of the language occurred that might indicate 
the progress of the people. It seems to be 
essentially simple; as one would suppose 
to be the character of that peculiar na- 
tion. Again, the same language seems to 
haye been in use among the maritime people 
of Canaan; for no difficulty appears to have 
been experienced by the early Chaldean pa- 
triarch in his intercourse with the inhabitants 
of the strange land into which he was 
thrown, while afterwards, daring the life of 
his grandson, the language of ancient Egypt 
is expressly stated to be difibrent enthrely, so 
as to need an interpreter. 

This early perfection of the language, and 



iadeed the well aathentieated foet ef early 
advaneemsBt in seisnee and art, perhaps ace 
suffiraent to fix a greater dignity oif the 
primal oQBdilion ef mankind than has bsn 
genendly aHowed. 

If we look for a momei^ upon the mm^ 
meats of knowledge thnogh aU ages, we 
might net inaptly foncy that it is Vk» a 
m^hty tide swaying to and frn throng^ 
time; beginning at the cr e a t ion wit^ a flood 
as its coramoieisg impulse, thai graduafly 
ebbing till the ^sfemoo. on the plain ci 
Shinar, flowing again until the period «f 
Egyptian glory, again reeeding dcoring the 
ages anterior to Urn botiiof Cecrops, flowing 
to the fall tide of Grecian art under Perides, 
once more retiring to leave the middle ages 
of European history in dry sterility, natal a 
last grand tidal wave has spread across die 
eirilized world. To the living now it is 
finall but not, we can searedy dodbt, to the 
werid itself. 

Tet even tiie Hebrew w31 reveal the He- 
brew character. Not to consider greatly the 
nomencfaiture of its alphabet, by a glance we 
may gather a sort of pastoral foelii^ to have 
imbued the thinkings of the people. 

Aleph, an ox; wad since the ox was the 
lesding animal ef their leading property, 
symbolically he was made to lead thor 
means of discourse. Beth, a dwelling. Gi- 
mel, a camel These show the ooe featare. 
Another selection will display another featars. 
This is the simple realism of thor conoe^ 
tions. 

Hence the directness of thefar aUnsions. 
The same word was denotive of a swallow 
and liberty.* 

And though secondary meanings now ob- 
scure (^ creep into the language, yet wis 
this excess of metaphor, and this is in- 
dieative of cheerfulness and freedom. It Is 
the nomadic feature. 

Agah), in the Hebrew seems to originate 
that inductive judgment which, in later 
days, merged into intellectual parallelisai. 

They had the SMne word for a stranger 
and a lionf (a. e., an avowed and daa|«nMS 
enemy). The Romans had the 8am«.f 

The earliest feeling for a stranger was 

♦Tn(d«w). +'\U(g«r). 

t Hoq»es, hostis. BtttSmUks^DiKtiomuyiif 
AM H q mUi es," p. 480. 
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plamlj not hoMUifyf but ho^itaU^'^ treach- 
mj rnuBt have iodneed » ByiMnjine ao wide 
in its meaniogs. As takiog tiieir Bttioii 
finom the Gree^, the Romans had onlj the 
former; the more warlike chancier of the 
latter doubtless had its inflnence. 

Stin, erm this is in accordance with a 
patnsrchal raoe: it would snit the Arab 
Sheik eqttallj well with the fendal soae- 
nin. 

So much has tiie Hebrew language of 
metaphor, that we are tempted to look 
dosely into its poetry. Simplicitj is essen- 
tial, eTidently, te the people as to thor hin- 
gnage. 

Bnt is not 8im|*icity joined with meta- 
phor the grand beantj of trae poetrj in 
e^eiy land? And how beautifid is the poe- 
try of Isradl 

The learned Lowth has pot its beauty 
as pl«nly before us as English uttcrmee is 
capable of. 

What a brilliant conception is that of im- 
petuosity under tiie symboltsm of fire! — fire 
of intelleet, fire of soul! * 

Hence the beautiful compomtion in the 
Book of Common Prayer of the English 
church, as if to enumerate at once the capa- 
hiKties of tin angelic host: 

" To thee, Cherdbim and Senyhim oontinually 
do cry." 

In tiiem is wmpt the highest characteristics 
ef created mind. 

This is of a language which can claim 
fitUe of the gradual growth of the languages 
of Modem Europe. It is needless to say 
Iheg art teeming with the traits of character 
of thdr transitional usage. The philosophy, 
imagination, and morality of successiye ages 
are stamped upon them. 

It is stated, that in the Temaoular of the 
aborigines ci Borneo, not a single word can 
be fomnd to express our notion ^ lore, while 
they hare as many as six different terms 
expreserre of the act of murder, of course in 
accordance with their yaried practical expe- 



word wWdi it used for womcm, ngBifies all* 
a floww.f 

The use of a siagle ipoid anoag the 
aadent Greeks, throivs « at oDot upon an 
explanation otherwise aeeouDgly obscnn. 
The PhcariciaM wrote from right to left; 
the Greeks, latterly, from hft to right 
How came the chai^? By a mere whim 
truly; but the word has fixed it. In imita- 
tion of the double fnrew of their ploughing, 
they wrote in zigzags. Their writing, Hke 
their ploughing, was termed thenoe, accord- 
ing to its style, lBov<T^ofpr}dov, They wrote 
at firat firam the light;^ at last, inm the 
left 

A Ttry diffiHrent reasm is asagned ix 
the Tariaoee of the Assyrian from fiie other 
Asiatic and Egyptian s^Ies. That was 
owing to their castsM of lung the ngaat, 
which of course reversed the origiBal mh 
graHng.§ . , , . ^^ 

This reversMXi helps ns to recognise the 
origin of the Gredaa alphabet Byrerersiag 
some of the letters, we get the Phosniciaa 
prototype. 

As a great step towards the elueidaliin of 
early Oriental history, the exeavatioiis at 
Ninereh are piaiamed to be put be£»re ua. 
We wait for a revelation from the hierogly- 
phics of the Pyraasids^ But perhaps this is 
somewhat wandering. || 

Yet while we wait for the oomments of 
the learned apen the ITmuroud and Sinaitie 



Among the tribes famous for their peri- 
cecal ** mufder-mania" — the Malays, — a 
touch of the peculiar sentiment of the 
Asiatics has found its way. The same 

• aiD (chereb), pi© (shereph). 



+ Bueke's " Sublimities qf Nature" L 41)6. 

♦ **reypawr<u ia Koi t»i/to twt ra Xata tK 
6€S*w"—PausaniaM' " HXicmcwv.'* 

{ Humphrey's ** Original WrxHngs" p. 57. 

II In oonnexion with the deoypberinf of the 
cuneifonn inscriptions ofPerMpolis and Nineveh » 
the labours of Grotefende may be mentioned as 
eneouragiag to the stodent who may be closely 
beset with cdfficaldes. Daring the time that 
Major Bawl^son was prosecuting his researches 
m India, Grotefende, then an obscure scholar in 
Germany, was engaoed with a simBar andertak- 
ing. He had no guide, no clew to the discovery 
of the objects he soof^ to discover ; yet he suc- 
ceeded in reattsing somethiBg like two-thirds of 
the Persian arrowhead alphabet, as it now stands, 
by means of the proper names in a MS. which 
was put into his hands as a traaslatioa or com- 
ment connected with a more ancient inscriptioa 
in his possession. 

" Now a very oompkee alphahethas been made 
out from the inrfsigaHons of Bawliasoa aad 
Grotefende^ from Persepolitan tablets."— ^ti»»- 
phrey's Original Writings. 
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^calptnres, let ns ooosider the people from 
what we alreftdj Imow ooncenung them. 

That thej had a set of phonetic symbols 
AS a means of written interooorse, shews 
they were at least an enlightened people; 
while their pictorial emblems, so massiye, 
yet so accnrate, gire them a place among 
the poetic artists of antiquity. The stories 
of their victories, so beautifully wrought, 
rank them with those of the herdc age of 
Oreece. — 

'' Tenible is the battle of kings." 

The souls of Ossian and Homer, and the 
epic bards of Egypt and Asshur, seem to 
have kindled at the same altar. And this 
seems to be the cast of the universal sphrit 
of these golden ages of creation. War, and 
the song of victory, were the delight of their 
mighty heroes. 

We may not enter upon the most prolific 
portion of the subject before us, for, in ex- 
tent, it seems immeasurable; but we may 
take courage to go on, each for himself, and 
learn our own nature from its portraiture 
around us. 

Let us look at the efforts of those early 
ages, and compare our facilities with theirs. 
True it is that the greatest masters in rea- 
soning and poetry now might sit at the feet 
of PUito and Homer, but the illustrious 
Ptolemy and Strabo would be glad to clasp 
the knees of Humboldt or Herschel, and be- 
come their modest disciples. 

Nature is more revealed, the mind is still 
the same. 

Be encouraged, fearful one, and pled 
onward; there is glory behind the gloom! 

To touch upon the proverb-speedi of na- 
tions would but tempt us past 

" The graphic bound of ink and gray goose qtull." 

We must conclude with a passing glance, 
and restrain the rest; for 

** Tlolent delists have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die : like fire and powder, 
Whidi, as they kiss, consome." 

We could never fancy the Bomans to have 
held such a form of caution as " Judge not a 
ship as she lies on the stocks,*' but we could 
impute it to the Carthaginians. 



" Tutto che riluce non e ero," would never 
fall into the discourse of Lacedsmon; it is 
Venetian in its every fsature. 

" Qae no ha yisto a Seyiglia, 
lHo ha yisto maraviglia,** 



is Spanbh independent of the language. 

As a specimen of amusing philosophising, 
some wise observer gives out that everybody 
can discern the " ammal a la mode" in the 
Frenchman. He is ever busy with his per- 
sonal advancement, and ever careful con- 
cerning it: hence the first words he ntten 
by way of salutation are, "How do yoa 
carry yourself ?" 

How different the cogitative and meta- 
physical German; so transcendental are his 
thoughts, that he does not even consider 
your personality: he generalises abstracts, 
and enquires, " How goes it f " The Eng- 
lishman, with native directness, comes at 
once to the point, and in plain matter of 
fact asks, " How are you t" 

But we forbear, and even run the risk of 
imputed Macchiavellism ; for we really be- 
lieve that, though truth is always good, it is 
not always expedient. Some of us live in 
maritime habitations, we have frequent in- 
tercourse with our continental brethren; 
therefore we do not choose to hazard oar 
sacred personality by dilating on their weak- 
nesses. 

Seriously, then, viewing our subject in its 
varied and manifold bearings, let us not look 
on literary pursuits as idle luxuries, but 
for the sake of becoming better, and happier, 
and wisef, let us read, and in our reading 
learn from one whose experience may enable 
him to confirm, for he is still living, the 
opinions of the departed great and good, 
that if we desire to have a long life and a 
happy one, we must " work hanL" ♦ 

And let us store up the words of the illus- 
trious Bacon, who, " though dead, yet speak- 
eth,*' concluding, as we b^an, with his sen- 
timents: '^Histories make men wise; poets, 
witty; the mathematics, subtle; natural 
philosophy, deep; moral philosophy, grave; 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend.** 

£b Baschid. 

* Dr. Baffles of Liverpool, in a Sunday School 
address. 
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RHETORIC. 
The exercises in this class will be alternately 
^eoretieal and practical ; the one designed to 
necessitate the study of the didactic portion of the 
papers on Rhetoric,* the other to call into active 
exertion the intelligence of the stndent, by re- 
quiring the embodiment of the teachings therein 
contained, in concrete examples of their own. 

For what purpose has the power of speech been 
f:iTen to man f Prove that Rhetoric is a science 
and an art. Of what use is the study of Rhetoric ? 
Is the employment of Rhetorical Art necessarily 
an evidence of dishonesty ? Why should all strive 
to gain a practical aequaintanee with Rhetoric? 
Distinguish the several provinces of Grammar, 
Bhetoric, and Logia See Vol. III.—" Rhetoric. 
—No. I." 

N.B. — The above class will consist of two 
divisions, Jimior and Provectior ; and, as in our 
Logic Class, the former will answer concisely 
ftom the words in the papers, the latter will 
employ original expressions. Students must 
choose their own division. 

Junior Logic Class.— Exeraae'Xl. '^thwhat 
is the mind of man naturally filled 7 What office 
does Observation fulfil in ihe investigation and 
discovery of truth? Hypothesis? Induction? 
Theory ? Give examples of the combined use of 
these four processes.— Exercise XII. Consult the 
chapter on tbe " Art of Reasoning " in our number 
for April, 1851. What is the meaning of tiie 
Doctrine of the Syllogism? What is the dif- 
ference between Language and Logic ? Enu- 
merate the classes into which Objectivities may 
be arranged ? What is a Syllogism, how many 
parts has it, and how are they designated 7 Give 
illustrations. 

Provectior Class. — Perform Exercise XI., 
which will be found in the number for Jan., 1852. 

GRAMMAR CLASS. 

MODEL EXERCISE No. X. 

Fide Vol. III., p. 439. 

1. Penmal pronouns are simply the repre- 
sovtadves of nouns, and as such fonu ** both the 
sul^ects and predicates of propositions." Relative 
pronouns never form subjects, except of subordi- 
nate sentences, and never form predicates. Thus 
we may say, The man is he; He is the man : but 
never, The man is toho, &c. 

2. Adjective pronouns qualify nouns ^ther ex- 
pressed or understood. Relative pronouns gene- 
rally require a noun or its equivalent to precede 
them. Thus, The man whom you aaw in (he paric 
is dead. 

3. This book is kis. Hit, in this sentence, is 
generally eonsidefed as a personal pronoun in the 
poaaessive eaae. This is hi§ book. In this latter 
sealeiice, however, his eomee before the noun 
book; and, like an axiyeodve, qualifies it But Am 
u a pronoun also, for k represents the name of a 
person <rf the wale sex. Since in this latter ia- 
stanee, and all similar se&leDces, lUs performs the 
teictions both of an a^yeolive and a pronoun, it is 
called an mijet&f pronoun. 



I met her on Ae lawn. Hipr, in ttiis sentence, 
is a personal pronoun in the olgeetive case, for it 
represents a name of a person, and is governed 
in the objective by the active verb met This is 
her bonnet. In this sentence her represents a 
noun, as before, and on that account is a pro- 
noun; but it also qualifies the noun, bonnet, as 
an adjective, and on these two accounts it is de- 
sigrnated an adjective pronoun. 

4. In the Anglo-Saxon language tbe pronoun 
he was declined — 

MascnKne. Femitune. Neuter, 
Nominative .... He, her, hit 

It, tberefore, is the neuter form of die pronoun 
he, with the h dropped. 

In the Anglo-Saxon language the pronoun he 
is declined — 

Nam. Possessive. Dative. Accusative, 
Masculine, He, his, him, hine. 

Him, therefore, was originally the dative case of 
he. 

In the Anglo-Saxon language the possessive 
case of he is declined — 

Masculine. Fennnine. Neuter. 

His, hire, his. 

Her, therefore, is the possessive feminine of he, 

minus the final vowel, and with the i exchanged 

fore. 

Its is a possessive, irregularly fonned from it. 

That was, originally, a true form for the neuter 
singular, of which t was the sign, and was de- 
clined , in the Anglo-Saxon, as iuily as the word he. 

What was the nominative neuter of who, the t 
being the sign of the neuter gender, as in it. 

Which is a compound woi^, compounded of the 
two words, who and like, as will appear by com- 
paring it with the same word in difi'erent kindred 
languages. Thus, Anglo-Saxon, hwiie ; •Old Fri- 
sian, hwelik; German, toetc A; Ix>wland Sootdi, 
whUk; English, t(7/itc A. 

Such is a coropoimd word, as will appear from 
comparing the following: — Old Saxon, «tt/»c; 
Anglo Saxon, swilc; German, sosch; English, 
such. 

Junior Division. 

Perform Exercise No. XIII., which will be 
found in the April number for 1853, page 159. 
Senior Division. 

Point out the errors iu the following sentences, 
and state why thev are so : — 

John and Charles is coming to-morrow. Him 
and his brother is to take tea at our house. 
George and me expected them yesterday. The 
ships of the combined fleet has entered tbe Black 
Sea. The whole of the cargoes are lost. The 
number of inhabitants in London are considerably 
upwards of two millions. Every one of the copies 
are sold. At the late fire in Cheapside every one 
of the books were saved. 

If we look tiirough nature we shall find that 
the hqipiness of organized bein^ consist in the 
aceomj^ishment of the end of their existence. 

It is by means of the nerves of sensation that 
constant communications fVom all parts of the 
body to the brain is curled on. 

The buildings ot the inatitntion has been en. 
o 
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largtd. My sister, as well ss mj brother and me, 
are daily engaged at oar respeotiTe oocopations. 
An immense shoal of herrings were caught by the 
fisherman. In religious matters every man must 
answer for themselves to the Searcher of Hearts. 
Both him and his clerk were present when her 
and I called. Who did you see at the grocer's ? 
An assistant ; he who served us yesterday. Who 
have I in heaven but thee ? No person should be 
censured for being careful of their reputation. 
The remnant of the people were persecuted. 

MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 
QUESTIONS FOB SOLUTION.— XII. 

(a) 13. Thirty-seven boys have each 11 nuts. 
How many have they together ? 

(o) 14. Divide 27 marbles between George and 
Henry, so that George shall have eight times as 
many as Henry. 

(o) 15. A horse and harness are together worth 
£180: the horse is worth five times the value of 
the harness. What is the value of each ? 

(a| 16. A, B, and C, have, together, 72 marbles, 
of which A and B possess half, and B and C two- 
thirds. How many has each 7 

(6) 17. Given,x+y=16,anda:+xy=60,tofind 
X and y, 

{p) 18. Bequired, the solid content, in ftet, of a 
cistern, 6 feet long, 2^ feet deep, and 3 feet wide. 

lb) 19. Bequired, the above in imperial gallons. 

lb\ 20. Also, the length of its greatest diagonaL 

(b) 21. What is the content of a square, whose 
diagonal is 124 feet? 

(c) 22. What two numbers are those whose sum 
equals 25, and the sum of their cubes, 8,125 ? 

(c) 23. A plonk, whose specific gravity is '550, 
length 20 feet, breadth 11 inches, and thickness 
3 inches, is poised on a fUlcrum at a point 3 feet 
from one end by a block of granite, the specific 
gravity of which is 2,662, which is suspended by 
a rope weighing 6 ounces. The weight and 
solid content of the gnmite is sought. 

(c) 24^ What is the circumference of an ellipse, 
whose axes are 80 and 60 feet respectively 7 

(c) Bequired, the diameter of a 68-pound shot, 
whose specific gravity is 7,248. 

PHONETIC SHOBT-HAND CLASS. 
Second Lesson. 
1. By way of an introduction to this lesson, 
read the article on the "Advantages of Short- 
hand," commencing on page 13 of the " Manual." 



2. Bead and study the remarks on the ** Long 
Yowels" on page 29 of tha *< Manual." 

3. Bead remarks on the "Lonfr Towels'* on 
page 11 of the " Instructor;" read aloud the ezer- 
dse on the same page, and afterwards tnnafer it 
to your " Copybook." 

4. Studv the ** Method of Placing the Yowels" 
on page 31 of the " Manual ;" read aloud, several 
timeS; the exercise on page 30, and afterwards 
copy It 

5. Bead and copy, $everal times. Exercises 6 
and 7 in the *' lustruotor." 

6. Write out with ink Exerdse 8 in the << In- 
structor," and forward it to us for correction by 
the 18th instant. 

7. Between the 18th and the end of the month,, 
re-copy in your book, with ink, all the exercises in 
this and the preceding lesson. 

8. Endeavour to repeat, without your books^ 
the consonants and vowels in their natural ordo-. 

Bemember that only daily practice will secure 

proficiency. 

GEOGBAPHICAL CLASS. 
In the present day, when our Mends are leaving 
us by thousands to find their fkiture home in distant 
lands, endearing those lands to our hearts,— when 
nations unknown to our fothers are rising into 
political and commercial importance, — no one 
can afibrd to be ignorant of geography ; bendes, 
** 'Tis pitfosonf , through the loopholes of retreat, 
to peep at such a world" as this. With youthM 
and ardent souls, *' resolutely determined on self- 
instruction and mental improvement," we trust 
the task of making ourselves fieuniliar with the 
abodes of our fellow-men ** all round the wrekin" 
will prove delightfuL 

I Allow us to commence our labours with the 

, following as our 

I EXBBCISE No. I. 

1. What is the general shape of the earth, and 
what evidences have we that it is of that shape? 

2. What is its exact shape 7 State the cause of 
that particular form, and what term is used to 
designate such a body. 

3. Give its mean curcumference and diameter ; 
its equatorial circumference and diameter, and its 
polar diameter. 

4. What is the earth as a heavenly body 7 State 
the cause of day and night, and the cause of the 
seasons. 

*«* Any subscribers are at liberty to enter this 
and the other classes. For <*Bules," &c., see our 
last number. 
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[BEPOBTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 

Meefianica' Institute, Dublin.— The Literary the ophiion of the members being taken by ballot 

If \>v 2?^^ Society in connexion with the Papers or essays are occasionally read by mem- 

x»uwm Mechanics' Institute was established in hers of the society, and their general character 

jjeoruary, 1853, with the view of affording the and tendency may be judged of by the titles of a 

membere the opportunity and means of self-culture few, which I select at random :— On " Commerce, 

and mutual improvement Its meetings are held as an Agent of CivUization ;' on " Music and its 

every Wednesday evening, when a question of Infiuence;" on "The Infiuenoe of the Fine Arts 

historical or popular interest is formally dis- on Society,' &c Having presided as chairman 

cussed, and premiums are awarded at the. con- during the last six months, I am enabled to bear 

elusion of each quarter for proficiency in debate,; testimony to the decided success which has 
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crownad the labours of the members. Om* num- 
bers are increasing, and the character of our 
society has rising in public estimation. The 
debates have been conducted with good temper 
and a courteous bearing; while the extent of 
general reading and intelleetual attainments dis- 
placed by the members, and the ability with 
which eadi question was treated, were matters for 
my unfeigned admiration. Nor can there be a 
more interesting and instructive spectacle, or one 
' which is a surer indication of our social progress, 
than to see a large number of young men, of erery 
shade in politics and of all religious denomina- 
tions, linking themselres together in a ftiendly 
bond of union, and bending their enennee to the 
noble task of mutual improvement They feel, 
to a num, that this is au age of great mental 
activity, and tiiat it is their duty to develope and 
invigorate every faculty of their nature to its 
utmost power, that they may keep pace with the 
rapid and mighty advances which mind is making 
around us ttut>D|^out the civilized world. When 
such is the spirit that animates my fellow- 
members, I need scarcely add that our literary and 
debating society has been a triumphant ezperi- 
meot.— J. P. B. 

Edinburgh Tuscukm Society.^TloB society 
recoitly commenced the duties of another session 
in their usual place of meeting, No. A, Tork-place, 
when Mr. Henrv Kilgour, one of the vice-pre- 
sidents, delivered an introductory address, and in 
an eaniest and impressive manner urged upon 
the members the necessity of entering Uie arena 
of the society in the spuit of perseverance, of 
wisdom, and of broth wly geniality. He then 
pointed out the advantages to be derived from a 
connesdon with such a society, the duties de- 
volving upon members, and the manner in which 
those duties should be discharged. After a cor- 
dial vote of thsnks to Mr. KUgour for his address, 
the meeting proceeded to the election of office- 
bearers for the ensuing year, when Mr. W. W. 
Strohens was elected president ; Messrs. J. Kerr 
and J. Bobertson, vice-presidents ; Mr. Andrew 
Fleming, secretary ; and Mr. James Cowan, trea- 
surer. 

The Tusculan Society was institute in 1822, 
and, bCMides the discussion of moral, sqcial, phi- 
losophical, political, and literary topics, and the 
reading of essays, it devotes every third meeting 
to Qm discussion of undetermined legal questions. 
Many gentiemen of considerable eminence at the 
presentday have been connected with this society, 
and no doubt their distinction may, in some de- 
gree, be attributable to the impulse givrn to their 
progress by their desire to keep pace with or out-, 
strip their fellow-members. At all events, one of 
our works of legal authority consists of the am- 
plified and corrected essays read by the talented 
author while a member of the society. 

The sodety is in a very healthy and flourishing 
state, the number of members at present on the 
roll being twenty; and no less than four gentlemen 
at the first meeting lodged applications to be ad- 
mitted members, accompanied by the usual recom- 
mendations.— J. C. 

Edinburgh Young Men's AssocialUmy and 
British CoHtrwersidlitt Society. — On the eveu- 
ingof Tuesday, the lOth of January, at the request 
of a number of his friends, consisting of members 
of the atKxve societies and others, a soiree was 
held in Mr. Sinclair's Temperance Hotel, 11, 



Waterloo^lace, Edinburgh, in honour of Mr. 
Thomas Usher, at present chairman of the former 
of these societies , and lately president of the latter, 
with a special view to the acknowledgment of his 
great exertions on behalf of both of these societies, 
and in connexion with a series of public lectures 
now being delivered under their auspices. The 
chair on this occasion was occupied by Mr. Wil- 
liam M*Lean. In the course of the evening the 
chairman, after having addressed both the meeting 
and Mr. IJsher individually in very eloquent and 
touching terms, presented the latter witii a hand- 
somely-boimd copy of the " Critical and Historical 
Essays of the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay," as a 
mark of the esteem in which Mr. Usher is held 
by the members of these societies. Mr. Usher 
replied in neat and appropriate terms. In the 
course of the evenins able addresses were also 
delivered by Mr. William Danks and Mr. James 
Cowan, and an impressive and stirring appeal on 
behalf of earnestness in intellectual cultivation 
by Mr. James Geddes. The addresses were agree- 
ably interspersed with songs and conversation. 
The entertainment gave great satisfaction, having 
been provided in Mr. Sinclair's usual unexcep- 
tionable style.— A. A. 

Airdrie Young Men's Moral and Intellectual 
Improvement Society. — ^The members of this so- 
ciety held their usual social meeting in the Well- 
wyud Session House, on the evening of Thursday, 
tiie 29th of December. Mr. William HaUon, pre- 
sident of the society, occupied the chair ; and in 
his opening address he traced the early career of 
the society, adverting with great feelmg to the 
separation which had taken place amongst the 
early members, some of whom have already closed 
their earthlv career; others have crossed the 
Atlantic ancl Pacific to push their fortunes in a 
new world ; while two of tbeir number were now 
pursuing their studies in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and a third studying chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow. He concluded by urging 
the members to renewed diligence in the good 
work of mental improvement. The remainder of 
the evening was passed in a very agreeable 
manner, songs and recitations being given, and 
the intervals filled up with services of fruit, &c. — 
W. B., Secretary. 

London. — Tottenham Court Chapel Young 
Men's Association. — The object of this associa- 
tion is the religious and intellectual improvement 
of its members by means of lectures, essa^^s, 
classes, and a library. It has only been in active 
operation nine months, during which time seven 
lectures and twenty-five essays have been delivered, 
embracing religion, science, history, biography, 
and philosophy ; motives to reading and study 
have been supplied, and opportunities for friendly 
discussion afibrded. Notwithiitanding the inter- 
vention of the summer months, always unfavour- 
able to the working of these institutions, it closes 
the year with forty -three members, the number it 
commenced with ; and the members in many esses 
have found, "That, as iron sharpeneth iron, so 
doth the countenance of a man his friend." 

Hoddesdon and Broxboume Mutual Improve- 
ment Society. — This society, which was only 
established last Midsummer, originated amouKSt 
a few young men who felt denirous of aidinc^ each 
other m their intellectual improvement, and were 
desirous of forming a library of standard works 
and taking in the leading periodicals of the day. 
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The oonunittM of th« boys* National School 
kincDy muited the um of their rooB, and the 
Bey. R.w. Morioe, incumbent, consented to bo> 
oome the pretident of the society. It has suc- 
ceeded far beyond the most aangume expectations 
of its originators. It abvadjr numbers upwards 
of sixty members, has a library of more than sixty | 
volumes, and takes in ten or twelve of tiie leading ' 
periodicals. One ni^t per week is deroted to I 
the teaching of singing, one to discussions, and 
another toTectures, &c. 

A soiree of the members and friends of the 
society was held on Tuesday, January 3, when 
nearlT one hundred and thirty sat down to a good 
tea, during which some of the members played 
several lively airs on bass viol, violins, and harp, 
&c Ailer tea the president opened the proceed- 
ings by expressing his gratification at seeing so 
many happy faces assembled at the commenoe- 
ment of a new year, and pointed out the. objects 
and advantages the society presented to the young 
men of the neighbourhood.— The Bev. J. £. Tun- 
mer addressed the meeting, and expressed his 
admiration of the broad and liberal principles on 
which the society was founded, and trusted they 
would be able to raise a superstructure propor- 
tionably secure and useM. — Mr. C. Whitley , Jun., 
addressed the meeting on the social, moral, and 
intellectual advantages of the society.— Mr. B. 
Williams pointed out the advantages the society 
offered to those whose education had been neg- 
lected. — S. Underwood offered a few remarks on 
the adaptation of Mutual Improvement Societies 
to meet the wants of the working classes at the 
present day, and alluded to the mfluence of the 
press, as not only the disseminator of knowledge, 
but becoming the teacher of the arts and sciences. 
He also referred to the discussion class, as not 
the least interesting or important feature of the 
society, enabling the members to exercise their 
mental faculties and give intelligent reasons for 
the opinions they might hold. The passing of a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, and the singing 
of the national anthem, terminated the interesting 
proceedings of the evening.— S. U. 

Bristol. — Cooper's HaU Mutual Improvement 
Society. — The fourth annual soiree of this society 
was held on Tuesday evening, December 27, 1863, 
at the hall, in King-street Although the weather 
was most unfavoiuttble, upwards of two hundred 
friends and members were present. It may be 
remarked, that a pleasing feature of this society 
is the large number of l^ly members. After tea 
the chair was kindly taken by the Bev. J. P. Ham, 
this post being vacant by the lamented decease of 
the founder and president of the society, Mr. £. 
H. Matthews. After a congratulatory and en- 
couraging speech from the chairman, addresses 
and recitations were given by the following mem- 
bers :— Mr. J. Stoate, " The Pamter of Seville ;" 
Mr. Spencer, ''Conversation between Miss Ophelia 
and St. Clair on Slavary, from 'Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ;* " Mr. Tavemer, on ** Oliver Cromwell ;" 
Mr. Fillers, on ** Temperance"— (this was a long 
speech, after the style of Oough, the American 
orator: it was delivered with very great effi»ct, 
and greeted with immense applause); Mr. T. F. 
Osborne, on " Freedom of Thought.*' Addresses 
were also delivered by Mr. Butcher, Mr. Powell, 
and a concluding one by the chairman. These 
recitations and addresses were interspersed with 
appropriate songs, gleee, &o., with piano acoom- 



This fwt of tlM 4 
efiioiently eondacted by Mr. J. H.MatlhiM» a 
member abovt to aail for Australia, Apiixe,osa- 
sistiag of the first time vokunas of tbe BrUiah 
Controversitaut, was awarded to Mr. D. A. 
Peachsy for an essay on ** Weas a a h er Social 
PositioD, Bights, and Dutiss." Ths essay was 
proposed, aad ths books pnssnted, by Mr. 
Osbomsw— Aoo u ITUS. 

Meriom LUtrmry &>ejs^— The third ananal 
soiree of this soeiety was held st Usiidrillo, oa 
the 22nd of I>se«nbsr. Deimties met, at one 
o'clock, for the purpose of inijairiBg into the 
state of ths union. It appeared, from sf atemsnti 
made by ths depntios of ths diffiirent brtnvohss^ 
that the i»offress in everv respect for exceeded dM. 
moet sanguwe hopes of its membws. This is 
another proof of the expediency of literary unions. 
This umon has been organised under gresit dis- 
advantages; but many difficulties have been s 



ivantaffes; 
mountedf, and a manussript marine is estih- 
lished as a medium of oommnmcation be twe e n 
the different branohes. If we have not misooo- 
ceived the prinei|ds of these societies, we do not 
hesitate in pronounoing these tmiotu as abs<diitaly 
necessary to the permanent stability of literaiy 
societies among the wwlun^ classes. It widens 
the field of competition, whudi is allowed to be 
one of the oreat characteristics of our age. Itabo 
tends to elevato the soeUU <diaraoter of an in* 
portant class of the community. At three o'okMk 
about three hundred sat down to refresh them* 
selves with the cup "that cheers but not ia> 
ebriates ;" and at five o'clock the party was greatly 
augmented, when the president of the union, the 
Bev. L. Edwards, M.A., Bala, was called to the 
chair. The chairman expressed his cordial ap- 
proval of the oi^ect of the society, which is, to 
raise the moral and intellectual charact^ of ths 
working classes— the young especially. He 
thought there was nothing to be feared from the 
elevi^n of our young mechanics, and he encou- 
raged all to renewed exertions in self-imprevs- 
ment In the course of the evening addresses 
were delivered on the following subje<te : — ** The 
Adaptation of Mutual Improvem^it Societies to 
the PresimtWant of the Principality;" "Mo- 
rality;" ** The History of Music;" ** The Advan- 
tages that would accrue to the Welsh from Lesm- 
ing the EnclishLanguage ;*' and ** The Elevatkn 
of the Working Classee." Prixes were awarded 
to successful competitors on smreral subjeels. 
The proceedings of the evening were enlivened 
by glees, sung by the choirs of tbs dlAcent 
branches.— E.l. {Bala), 

HulL-^Youmg Men's Muiuai Jmprovemeni 
Society. — On Thursdav evening, January 6, a tea 
meeting was held, in the Mechanics' Institution, 
by the members and friends of this society, for 
the purpose of aflRnding them an opportuxuty of 
taking leave of the late president, the Bev. w. J. 
Stuart The room was wellfilled. The chair was 
occupied by Thomss Sykes, Esq., and nomeroas 
instructive snd imprsssivs addresses were de- 
livered by ministers of vaiioas ***'»*M»*"»«^*T*mv 
and other flriends. 

Soutkempkm Mutual Improvement amd 
Friendln Educational Society. — The annual 
soiree of this sodety was reeentiy held at the 
National School Boom, St Micbael's-s^ttam, 
and, notwithstanding the inelement state of the 
weather, w»8 nonwronsly atrnded^andlfae evan- 
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mg^s entertaiBmeBC garv great latinftwHon to aU 
parties. The chair was occupied bj Mr. Alder- 
BMu ^iBc,and addresses were ddi?ered by sevcnd 
members, interspersed bj redtatians, and the per. 
fonnance of several pieces of mosio by a band 
under the leadership of Mr. A. HiUier. Several 
glees wore ^so sang aader the direction of Mr. 
F. Williams, which were highly applauded. The 
repoit of the committee, read by the corrsapond- 
ing secretary, showed that the society, which was 
established m the beginning of the year 1840, con. 
tinned to receive a large amonnt of aopport from 
Ihe youn^ men belonging to the town, especially 
trom the mdastrioua daMes ; and that aj]liou§^ 
its financial operatkma were not very eztenatve, 
from the subscription being limited to Id. per 
week, stin a libnay of no less than seven hundred 
useful books had been accumulated ; and thM, in 
addition to a weekly leotore or discussion, the 
members enjoyed the advantage of discussion and 
music daases. A great impetus had been given 
to the cause during the year by the amalgamaUon 
of the Mutoal Improveme^ and Friendly Edu- 
cational Societies, and the books showed that the 
number of bond fide members was one hundred 
and ten, and that the balance in hand at the ter- 
mination of the year was £\ ISs. 6^., the arrears 
of subscription due frmn members being much 
more than su£5cient to meet any outstanding 
liability. Sir A. E. Gockbnm, M.P. for the 
boroc^b,and Mr. Alderman Palk, were announced 
as annual subscribers to the ftmds ; and the eom- 
mittee's report concluded with an earnest i^peal 
to all young persons to connect themselves with 
the institution, which was almost exclusively self- 
reliant, and from which the greatest amount of 
good was anticipated. The Bev. Archdeacon 
Wigrara was announced to give the opening lee 
ture of the eleventh (half-yearly) session, on 
'* Mental Discipline, a Source of Intellectual and 
Moral Power." 

WaXthamstow Mutual ImprovemerU Society. 
— The annual meeting of this society was held on 
Mimday, the 9th of January, in the lecture room, 
Wood^treet. After toa the chair was taken by the 
fiev. W. H. Hooper. The secretary read the 
Import, which gave a very encouraging account of 
the result of the meetings, and spoke of the pro- 
gress of the institution being b^ond the brightest 
hopes of its friends. The financial statements 
showed a balance hi Che hands of the treasurer. 
I>uiing the evening, addresses and recitations 
were delivered byMessrs. Bdmund Fry 3 • Clarke, 
T. W. Talbot, W. H. Smith, £. J. Mantz, and 
otber gentiemm. The meeting broke up at ten 
o'clock, an present apparently having spoit a 
very agreeable evening. A manuscript magazine 



has ben established, and is pvbHshed and eir. 
cuiatad onoe a month, eaeh aunbcr consisting of 
about fifty pages.— W. B. W., Sec 

Monkton Young Men's Soeie^.— The second 
annual soirie given b^ the monbeis of this soc&e^ 
took place in the parish schoolroom of Monkton 
on the evening of the 30th of December. TIm 
room, which was fitted up for the occasion, was 
all but crowded, nearly two hundred being pre- 
sent The chair was takm, at half-past seven 
o'clock, by the Bev. Dr. Lawrie, minister of the 
parish, supported by the Bev. J. FoHms from Asrr, 
and Mr. A. Fleming, B.A.j from Troon. The 
chairman rose, and in a few mtroduetory remarks 
said that it gave him very great pleasure to be pre- 
sent at the second annual soiree oi the Monkton 
Young Men's Society and to preside on the occa- 
sion. He was happy to see such a numerous 
assemblage eonie forward to give the young men 
encouragement in ihar annual entolainment. — 
Mr. Fleming, after the company had ^utaken of 
a service, was intarodnoed by the disdrman to the 
meeting, and |^ve a very eloquent address, on the 
necessity which exists at the present day for 
young men improving their minds and storing 
them with useful knowledge. — ^After a few select 
songs, the company having been regaled with an- 
other so^ice, the chairman mtrodueed Mr. Forbes 
to the meeting, who rose and delivered an excel- 
lent address, from Proverbs vii. 7, "And behold, 
among the youths I perceived a young man void 
of understanding.** After the usuid complimentary 
votes the proceedings terminated. 

Northern Literary and Diteustion Society. — 
The first annual soiree of Uiis society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th instant, at the Crown Tem- 
peraiice Hotel, Grey-street, Newcastle. After tea 
Mr. Middlemass was called to die chair, and ad- 
dressed the meeting at s<nne length on the adva»> 
tages to be derived from societies of this kind in 
fitting young men for life, by promoting the exer- 
cise of their reasoning powers ; and he maintained 
that self-education and self>iii^|H:ovement was more 
honourable, and more to be depended upon, than 
either sectarian or state education. Mr. Carias 
(the secretary) enlar^d upon the facilities afforded 
by Debating SocieUes ftv acquiring information, 
and stated the position of the society, which ap- 
peared very prosperous, it onl^ having been m 
existence some six months, whilst the number of 
its members had more than doubled. The re- 
mainder of the evening was devoted to harmony 
and amusement Messrs. Le;^boume, Bell, and 
Coulson (friends of the society), and Messrs. 
Gilbert, Cooke, and Wi^ (members), gave some 
very excellent songs, and Mr. Cair and Mr. Young 
gave recitations in a manner worthy of eulogium. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

ON BDUOATIOKAIi, UTBBABY, AND SCIENTIFIO SUBJECTS. 

Abbott On Law relative to Merchant Ships, 9tii I Adoock's Engineei's Po<^at Book, 1854, 6s. 

ed., aSa. Alison's History of Europe, People's Ed., vol. 3, 

Aeastar'sSofitai7Miuingi,aPoci%te.(kL | 4s. 
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UBT OF VKW BOOKS. 



Aithur't SoooessAil Menhast, 11& ad., St. 6d. 
Balder, a Poem, bj Author of " The Boman." 
Barnes's Essay on New Analytio of L<^;ioal 

Forms, 4s. 
BeUs Ed. 0/ British Poets— «* Dryden, voL 1," 

2s. M. 
Binner's Is it Possible to make the Best, 8tc, n. 

ed.,ls.«d 

Sir T. F. Buxton, &e., n. ed., Is. 

Bohn's Brit. Classics— ^< Addison's Woiiu, voL 1," 

Ss.6d. 
Clas. Library— *< Tacitus, vol. 1, Annals, 

trans.," 5s. 
must Library— "Hewitt's Calendar of 

the Seasons," 6s. 
Standard Library—** Goethe's Novels and 

Tales," 3s. dd. 
Book of Celebrated Poems, illnst. Ids. 
Bromby's (C. H.) Lecture on Education, 4d. 
Brown and Martin's Pooket En^^ish and French 

Dictionary, 2s. 6d. 
Callery and Yvan's Insurrection in China, 3rd ed., 

7s. M. 
Cartaphilus, Chronicles of, ed. by HofOnan, toI. 2, 

21s. 
Casseil's Latin Grammar, by Andrews and Stod- 
dard, 3s. 6d. 

Pronouncing German Beader, Is. 6d. 

Census of Great Britain, 1851—" Religious Wor- 
ship," Is. 
Chalybiius's Historical DeTelopment of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, translated, 10s. 6d. 
Chaloner's (P.) Poems, 4s. 
Ciceronis Opera Selecta, 3rd ed., Ss. 
Cockayne's (M. 8.) Stories of Remaricable Men, 

5s. 
Cooper's (C.) Decimals and Decimal Coinage, Is. 
Day (W.) On Punctuation, 6th ed.,ls. 
Dickens's Child's Histoiy of England, voL 3, 

3s. 6d. 
Disraeli (B.) a Literary and Political Biography, 

16s. 
Dod's (C. B.) Peerage, Baronetage, &o., for 1&54, 

10s. 6d. 
Doubleday's (T.) The True Law of Population, 

3rd ed., 10s. 
Dun's Veterinary Medicines, lOs. 
Duncan's Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, 4 

vols., 18s. 
Eclipse of Faith, a Defence of, by its Author, 

5s. 6d. 
Edgeworth's (Miss) Parents' Assistant, n. ed., 1 

vol., 3s. 6d. 
EUenherger's (J. L.) Course of Arithmetic, 5s. 
Encyclopeedia Metropolitan— " Stoddart's Uni- 
versal Grammar," 3rd ed.,5s. 
English Flower Garden, vol. 2, 14s. 
Evelvn's Diary, n. ed., vol. 3, 6s. 
Far Off; or, Africa and America Described, part 

2,68. 
Farrar's (Rev. J.) Ecclesiastical Dictionary, 6s. 
Flowers from Garden of Knowledge: — Days, 

Months. Seasons, Is. 
Foster's (C. J.) Elements of Jurisprudence, 5s. 
Frontier Lands of Christian and Turk, 3rd ed., 

2 vols. 288. 
Gile8's(Dr.) First Lessons in Classical Mythology, 

9d. 
Gilson's (A.) Czar and the Sultan, 3rd ed., Is. 
Gleig's School Series— <* Hughes's Child's First 

Geography," 9d. 
Golovme's (J.) Caucasus, with map, 58. 



Gorrie's Illustrations of Scripture from Botanical 

Soienee,3s.6d. 
Gosse's HiaUnry of Riven of the Bible, 2nd. ed.,5s. 
Grammar School Classios— " Ovid, Notes by 

Paley," 6s. 
Handbook of Familiar Quotations, n. ed., 58. 
Heri>ert's Worin, Prose and Verse, by Willmott, 

must, 6s. 
Herdman On Curvilinear Perspective of Nature; 

12s. 6d. 
Henri's Rhetoric of Conversafci<m, 6s. 
Hill and ComwaUis's Essays on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, 6s. 
Hitchcock's Outline of Geology of Globe, 7s. 6d. 
Horace, Life of, by Dr. Milmaa, n. ed., illust, 

0s. 
Howell's Select Bookcase ^* Modem Spirit Ma- 

niilsatations," Is. 
Hughes's (W.) Bible Maps, 68. 
Ibberson's^G.) Woollen Manufacturer s Guide, 5s. 
Johnston's Hand Atlas of Classical Qtofpcmphj, 

21s. 
Jones's (W.) Poems, 16mo.,3s.6d. 
Karr's (R. M.) Action at Law, lOs. 
Keddie s Cyoiopeedia of Literary and Scient^e 

Aneedotes, 5s. 
Knight's (C.) Once upon a Time, 2 vols., lOs. 
Kirby's (M. and E.) Stories from the Classics, 

3s. 6d. 
Laxton's Builders* Price-Book, 1854, 4s. 
Leonard's PocketGazetteerofEngland and Wales, 

12s. 6d. 
Leviaao's French Dictionary, I5th ed., 6s. 6d. 
Library of Health— <* Johnson's Principles of 

Homoeopathy," la. 6d. 
London Catalogue of Periodicals, Newspapers, 

&c., 1854, Is. 
London and Provindal Medical Dictionary, 1854, 

7s. 6d. 
Lyndall's Bu^ess as it is and as it might be. Is. 
Markham's History of England, Questions on, 

n. ed.. Is. 
Martin's Intellectual Reading Book, 2s. 6d. 
Maurice's (Rev. F. D.) Theological Essays, 2nd 

ed.,10s.6d. 
Michelsen's Ottoman Empire and its Resources, 

2nd ed., 7s. 6d. 
Molynauz's (W.) Poems, crown 8vo., 68. 
Moore's (T.) M^emoirs, &c., edited by Russell, 

vols. 6 ana 6, 21s. 
Moorsom on Laws for Admeasurement of Ton- 
nage, I6s. 
Murray's Brit. Classics— « Goldsmith's Wori(s, 

vol. 1," 7s. 6d. 
Hand Book for Travellers in Greece, 

n. ed., 15s. 
Railway Reading— *' Beauties of Byron," 

38. 

National Illustrated Library— "Pope's Poetical 

Works, vol. 4," 2s. 6d. 
Naturalist's Poetical Companion, 38. 6d. 
Neuman and Beretti's Pocket Spanish Dictionary, 

n. ed., 6s. 
Nicholson's (A.) Treatise on Vegetable Diet, 6d. 
Oliphant's Russian Shores of the Black Sea, 2nd 

ed., 14s. 
Orr's Household Handbook—" Etiquette," 6d. 
Outlines of the Hbtory of Greece, vol. 1, Is. 

(Weale.) 
Parlour Bookoas&— " A History of China," 6s. 
Pereira's Selecta k Prsescriptis, 12th ed., 58. 
Phillips's Guide to Geology, 4th ed., 5s. 
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Pillaus's Elements of Physical and Classical 
Geography, 4s. 

PluraUty of Worlds, an Essay, 8s. 

Porter's f Mi(|or) Histoiy of the Crusades, 5s. 

Bulking 8 Abstract of Medical Sciences, vol. 18, 
6s. 6d. 

Bead's Characteristic National Dances, 21s. 

Beid's (H.) Principles of Education, ds. 

:^Tero andTschudi's Peruvian Antiquities,illust, 
12s. 

Boche's (A.) Les Pogtes Frangais, 4th. ed., 6s. 

Bobertson's History of the Cluistian Church, I2s. 

Byde and Donaldson's General Text Book for 
Architects, &c., 28s. 

Schaff's (P.) History of the Apostolic Church, 
trans., lOs. 

I^akspere, Stratford Edition, ed. by Charles 
Knight, ToL 1,1s. 

Shaw On the Law of Bankers' Cheques, n. ed., 6s. 

Shipmaster's Gmde, n. ed., 2s. 6d. 

Singer's (The) Pocket Book, 1854, Is. 

SmaU Books on Great Subjects—" On the State 
of Man subsequent to ChnstianiW, part4, 4s. 6d. 

Smediey's Dramatic Poems on Scriptural Sub- 
jects, 58. 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Boman Geogra- 
phy, vol. 1, 36s. 

Smith's (W^ History of Greece, illust., 7s. 6d. 

Southey's (B.) Poetical Works, vol. 6, 3s. 6d. 

Statutes at Large, 16 and 17 Victoria (Pickering's), 

. 31s. 6d. 



j Stories finom History of England, 15tb ed., 2.6d. 
! Strickland's Lives of the Queens of England voL 
i l,7s.6d. 
, Thiers' History of French Bevolution, n. ed. vol. 

1,6s. 
Tilsley's (H.) New Stamp Acts, &o., 5tii ed., 8. 6d. 
Todd's (Bev. J.) Daughter at School, fc. 8vo.28. 
Traveller's Libraij— ** Macaulay's Speech* on 

Parliamentary Beform," Is. 
Trollope s (Bev. E.) Illustrations of Ancien Art, 

358. 
TurkishAlphabetfbyBroaghand Hiue,squaB,ls. 
Turkish Question, I2mo., Ss. 
Waller's (J. F.)Poems, 58. 
Watson's (W.) Dialling Diagrams, Is. 
Wellington's Speeches in Pariiament, by Cdonel 

Gurwood, 2 vols., 42s. 
White's Natural History of Selbome, edied by 

Wood, illust., 5s. 
White's Poetical Works and Bemains, n. el., 5s. 
Wilkinson's Popular Account of the inoient 

Egyptians, 2 vols., 12s. 
Williams's (Bev. C.) Alps, Switzerland, &o. illust, 

7s. 6d. 
Wright's (T.) Wanderings of an Antiquarj, 8s. 
Xenophon's Anabasis for Schools, by H&'dy and 

Adams, 4s. 6d. 
Young Naturalist's Library—" Nests and Eggs of 

Familiar British Birds." Is. 
Youngs (S.) System of Practical Aritiinetio, 6th 

ed.,36.6d. 



LITERABY INTELLIGENCE. 



The memoirs of Geoi^e Sand, with the titie of 
" Ma Confession," are expected. 

M. Guizot is completing his collection of me- 
moirs relating to tiie History of England. 

Charles Knight is now a constant contributor 
to *' Household Words," and has been so for a 
long time. He has j ust published a pleasant col- 
lection of essays, under the title of ** Once upon 
a Time," from which it appears that he began 
life as a newspaper editor in his native town of 
Windsor. 

Mr. James Silk Buckingham has announced 
that he is about to undertake his last literary 
labour. It is a series of political and social tracts. 

The Bev. Peter Brown, of Wishaw, has collected 
a quantity of unpublished materials with reference 
to Oliver Cromwell's visits to Scotiand, and the 
fruits of his researches, it is said, will soon be 
given to the world. 

The basis of the copyright convention between 
France and Spain is, that the press of neither 
country shall publish the original works of the 
other; and a stop is put to the trade carried on 
between Paris and America in Spanish books, and 
between Brussels and Madrid in French books. 

Lamartine's monthly periodical, the '* Civilisa- 
teur," has been purchased by Messrs. Mires and 
Milhand (or 100,U00IV. and 26,000fr. a year. La- 
martine is still to edit it A society, with a capital 
of 450,000fr., has been formed for purchasing his 



complete works, during his lifetime and after his- 
decease. 

The elder Didot, the celebrated Parisian printer, 
has just died, at the age of 73. 

M. Armand Bertin, the chief editor of the 
** Journal des Debats," was struck by i^plezy 
on the 12th ult, and died immediately. 

The philologist, Mitscherlich, the Nestor of the 
German schools, died at Gottingen on the 6th 
inst, in the 94th year of his age. 

Two new serials have appeared in Glasgow, 
^ The Young Man's Magazine," the organ of the 
Young Men s Christian Association, and ** The 
Glasgow Miscellany," said to be under the editoriid 
superintendence of a popular young poet of that 
dty. 

The total number of compositions lodged with 
the agents of the Burnet Theoloncal Prize Fund 
for the munificent prizes of £1^ and j£600 for 
the two best essays in support of the truth of 
christian revelation is 204. They have come from 
all parts of the world , even from the United States, 
and, as may be readily imagined, are of all shai>es, 
sizes, and qualities. Eleven are under 20 pages 
in extent, 19 under 50,28 under 100, 17 under 150, 
13 under 200, and 1 16 above 900. The examiners 
are to receive £500 for investigating them se- 
riatim; and when the delicacy and difiBculty c^ 
their duties are taken into consideration, their 
remmieration will not appear at all excessive. 
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T/u Evidences of ChrisHanUy, as exhibited in 
thSVritings qf it$ ApologUU doum to Augtu- 
tim, By W. J. Bolton, of Gonville and Cuiu 
Col^, Cambridge. Cambridge: Macmillan 
andCo. 

In tb year 1777 one Jobn Hnlae, of Blwortii, in 
th« comty of Chester, derk, in his <* last will and 
testaoent," directed that ** certain rents and profits 
(no«r imoonting to about £100 yearly) be paid to 
such earned and ingenious pcison, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, undv tte degree of Master 
of Ax%y as shall compose for that year the best 
disserttion, in the English langnaae, on the Bvi- 
dencea in ^gsueral, or on the Proi^eeies or 
Mirac^ in partiealar, or any ottko: particular 
Argun^nt, whether the same be direct or coUatn^ 
proofs, »f the Christian Reli^n, in order to erinoe 
Its tn^ and excellence ;"— the essay that now 
lies bebre us is that to whieh this prize was 
awarded in tiie year 18fi3. This essar consists, 
for the most part, of carefully selected and well 
arrangel extracts fhom the writings of the apolo- 
gists foi Christianity during tiie first four cen. 
turies of its existence, and is the result of not a 
little labour and thoughtfulnesa. It does the 
writer gnat credit, and will be especially Taluable 
as a worl of reference. 



On Solid Reading and its Advantages. A Lec- 
ture to Young Men, by Dr. M'Kerrow, Man- 
Chester. London : Jackson and Walford. 

This is a solid lecture on a solid subject The 
best recommendation we can give it wiH be the 
following outline of the way in which our author 
treats his subject :— " I. What we ou^^t to read : 
(a) works of history ; (&) treatises on philosophy; 
(c) books of poetry; (d) works on religion. II. 
How we ou^ht to read: (a) witli attention; (&) 
with regularity; (e) with reflection; (d) with can* 
dour. III. Why we ought to read: (a) the love 
of reading is fitted to preserve us from folly ; (6) 
the perusal of good books is a most beneficial 
exercise ; {c) because by acquiring knowledge we 
may be usdul to others.** 

List qf Scripture Lessons for Sunday Schools, 

1854. 2s. per hundred. 
Notes on the Scripture Lessons, Id. per month. 
The Svnday School Teachers Class Register and 

Diary, 1854. Price ^s. 4d. 
The Bible Class Magazine. Id. per month. 
The Union Meigtuine for Teachers. 2d. per 

month. 

London : Sunday School XTnion. 
We eheerfttlly draw ihe attention of such of our 
readers as are engaged in Sunday adiool teaching 
to these valuable** aids" to the effieieBt perform- 
ance of Uieir work. They have aU been prepared by 
a oommittee of practical and ezperienoed teadiers, 
who, in addition to the prosecution of o&er plans 
of nseAUness, have undertakes tiie poblicatimi of 
such works as those now before as. The ''List 



of Lessons fbr 1854" may hi r^;arded as an ac- 
knowledgment of the importance of a systematao 
course of instruction ; while the " Notes" are de- 
signed to enable persons with limited means to ooik- 
duct such a course with intelligence and ease. In 
these " Notes" we have no ready-made Less<ms 
nor dogmatic precepts; but they contain what is 
far better— explanatory remarks and suggestive 
hints. The ** Class Booster and Diarv" is a use. 
fUl and well got-up book, that shoukl be in the 
hands of every diligent teacher ; and the m^a- 
zines are admirably adapted for those for iriimn 
their titles indicate that Iney are designed. 



The Homes qf the People. An Esaay, by W. 
Green. London: Tweedie. 

This is the production of a woridng man ; hence 
we gladly notice it, although in itself it does not 
present many claims for general circulation. The 
writer of the Essay believes that the elevation of 
I the working classes is retarded by drunkenness 
' and other evils over which they have eontrol; and 
he earnestly counsels them to vigorous efforts in 
moral discipline and sel£«ulture. Addressing 
his fellow-artizan, he says:—" The God who gave 
you an intellect intends you to use it. If yoo 
argue that you have no capacity to receive in- 
struction, I must be plain with you, and tell yoa 
that it is an idle excuse. As an illustration, we 
will suppose you and I have each a piece of land 
equally fertile. I dig and weed mine ; you n^lect 
yours : mine shall grow flowers or vegetables, 
while yours produces nothing but weeds. Would 
it be fair or honest to say your land was inferkr 
to mine ? So it is with the human intellect ; it 
wants cultivating, and must be looked after if it 
is to bring forth anything but rank weeds. The 
writer of this never went to any but a sabbath 
schooL He bought bookSj and spent his spare 
time reading those books instead of in a puMic- 
house ; and his best advice to the liOHraring dasses 
is, Get knowledge, which is power." 



Stuyvesant; a Franeonia Story. 
Caroline ; a Franeonia Story. 
Agnes ; a Franeonia Story. 

London : Ward and Co. Price 3b. each. 
I These are deligUftil "atoiT-booka'* fbr boys and 
giris, and mav even be read witti interest and 
profit by ** children of a laag&r growth." Tfa^ 
are written by James Abbott, and in his best style; 
they are full of interest, while tfafdr tenden^ is 
decidedly moral ai\d beneficial. 



Tout^ul Development. By Samuel ^liartin. 2nd 
Edition. London: Ward and Co. Price 2s. 6d. 
We have here twelve disoonraes to youth, classified 
according to their character. They are the pro- 
ductions of one who is well known in the mdro- 
polia as a friend to young men. They are worthy 
of thoughtful perusal. . 



€un^m :^jiiliMiD)ilii[. 

BY THE AX7TH0B OF " THE ART OF BEASOmNO," ^' BHETOBIO,** &0. 

In pre- European times Religion and Legislation held the place of philosophy. Then 
the relations of man to the superior intelligences who govern, or are supposed to govern, 
the world, the motives which ought to constitute the basis of human self-hood, and the 
moral and social duties of life, received their solutions from these sources. Religion defines 
moral guilt; Legislation determines social criminality. The former teaches those dogmatic 
maximg which ought to be adopted by each individual as the rule of his inner life; the 
latter imposes upon the members of the social state those laws to which the external con- 
duct of each dtizen must be conformed. In many cases we find these powers in friendly 
alliance; Religion prescribing rituals, formulas, and external observances, as well as pro- 
mulgating laws regulative of daily life and its affairs ; Legislation adding its imperative 
mandate enjoining submission, adjudging and exacting penalties for transgression. Often 
the regal sovereignty and the priestly oflSce were vested in the same sacred personage, and 
then Religion and Legislation became identical. In the childhood-epoch of the race, so 
long as the intellect remained merely or chiefly receptive— and, in the East, all the 
circumstances which environed man were such as to cultivate this state of mind — subordi- 
nativeness was indispensable to tranquillity and progress, and hence this state of matters 
was highly necessary. Material wants are loudest and most irresistible in their demands 
for gratification ; these, therefore, claim man's earliest and most earnest care ; and there is 
as little leisure as inclination to trace the pathway of speculative thought. Unfortunately 
too, when our tastes and appetites are unstintedly indulged, the higher nature of man is 
often held in abeyance, or else governed by his lusts, the nobler aspirations are checked in 
their upward flight, and human progressiveness in good ceases. Wherever Religion and 
Legislation co-exist the rude and primary genns of philosophy may be found. Deily, 
with its resulting ideas — in Physics, causation, — ^in Morals, obligation, involves, besides, a 
system of Practics, and the idea of retribution; Law, with its consequents, duty and 
punishment — ^necessitate the assumption of certain principles of action, »*. e., a Metaphysic. 
Veneration invents symbols by which God may be forth-shadowed, and the ideas of the 
Illimitable and Eternal may be embodied; causation is developed from the reflective survey 
of nature and its changes; moral obligation emerges from our views of our relations to 
" The Cause of causes;" the notion of future retribution succeeds to that; and practical 
morahty, as well as the potency of law, depend for the notion of their bindingness upon 
the before-mentioned precedents. But man feels within himself desires in opposition to 
law and religion, power to disobey their precepts and disregard their mandates, and herein 
finds an incentive to reflection, an inclination to question his own nature regarding its 
inherent powers, its disposition, and its relations to those great pulsations of effectual 
power which originate within the dim-lit chambers of the inteUect the idea shadowed forth 
in that multi-significant monosyllable — God. " This effort of reflection is named the act 
d phiiosophiekiff" 

In Oriental nations those parties who had received culture, and knew the blessings it 
conferred upon the soul, feeling the gratefulness of power, seem to have yielded to the 
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natural tendency of the mind when exposed to extraordmaiy temptations, and to have striven 
hj all possible means, however selfish, to retain their hfM of the reins of government — 
their tenure of supremacy. Ignorance, acted upon by external power, authority, and 
influence, readily saccumbs, from internal weakness and the debilitation resulting from 
indulgence in mere sense-enjoyments. Begal potentates, priestly o£Scials, and military 
commanders, impose upon the mind, subtract frtmi the grandeur of the exertiona of its 
powers in the individual man, stereotype, to a certain extent, the station, the wants, the 
desires, and even the thoughts, of men, and thus by a slow and sure, though it may be a 
gradual process, sameness of character is effected, and thus the principle of Caste is intro- 
duced, or rather superinduced. An unprogressive state of civilization results; grandeur, 
and power, and wealth, accrue to the higher or governing classes, knowledge increases 
axqong them and augments their superiority; weakness, irresolution, animality, prevail in 
the inferior castes, and the glory of man wanes as the might of empire ex t ends. Here 
Philosophy, properly so called — ^that is, the free operation of the reason upon all the facte 
of experience, whether communicated frt)m without or within, whether the phenomeBa 
which constitute the inner life of humanity, or those of which man gains a cognitian by 
sensational perception, so as to combine them together, transform them into science, sad 
arrange them into a systematio whole— cannot exist. Free thought is the <mly agoicy by 
which this, — man*s noblest intellectual development, — can be brought into bong, is the one 
oonditi<m on. which the advancement of our race, the civilization and socialization of man, 
depends. All restraint or stagnation of thought is inimical to man's highest interests — all 
that tends to the production, or actively assists in the maintenance of a tyranny over 
thought — all that aids in keeping the mind in servile pupilage~all that fetters the expres- 
sion of opinion, condenms the sifting of doctrines, or opposes the honest search afl^ truth, 
whithersoever that may lead — is alien to the highest development, the noblest progressive- 
ness, the grandest purposes, of human existence. It is only where opportunity is given 
for the culture and exercise of the investigative tendency that ultra-conservatism and 
despotio dominancy hastens to decrepitude, and a manlier civilizati<Hi becomes possible. 
Gregariousness is not civilization; obsequiousness is not the natural characteristic of man; 
enslavement is not his destined state. In none of these conditions can the higher qualities 
of mind be educed; in none of these is a spontaneously active assertion of self-hood possible; 
and without these true philosophy cannot exist. Doubtlessly the qumes which have for 
ages occupied the human mind must have existed in their elemmts in the religions and 
laws of the East; but then they were dogmatically answered, not excogitated by the 
reason; and h&ace those solutions, however accurate, were not philosophically arrived at 
Kot until such facts arose as, despite of all effoi-ts to the contrary, placed those thoughts 
in new fcHrms before the intellect of man, and thus made them assume a new aspect, was 
the transfer of questions relative to God, destiny, life, death, immottality, the universe, &o., 
frxxn faith to reason, legitimate; but when these facts made themselves manifest, the birth 
of philosophy was inevitable. The absence oi these fact-elements in the constitutioin of 
Oriental, and their presence in Occidental or European nations, denumstrates the impossi- 
bihty of true philosophic speculation in the former, and the necessity and inevitability of 
its rise in the latter. 

In the East we find the practical arts developed, the fine arti achieving wondroos sec- 
cesses, poesy embodymg glowing thotlghts in "words that bum," religions established, Uws 
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enacted, and civil BwAe^ orgaaized; but naattonpt to tcaee the bBrth-arareeft of idea«, gck 
attempt tO' make- tliese ideas a seient^ study ; in shcrt, n» phikiMp^j. 

Tbe East glmro with marr^; the worid^s stamngoBt mjtiis aroee then; the schokrV 
most mysteiMiis ^nbols, the architect's gpeatest and most irondrou pbeuimena are seen 
there; the historian's most -perjlenng investigatiQDa commence thace; the ecdeaiolcgist a 
insoliAle coriosKtieB pwceed thwice^ it is the statesmrui's prohtom-hoek— a sphinx-riddle 
to alL Thenoe, too^ come the vague rd^iwiism ai the Yedas, the j^osc^emes of 
ZefdiBKh* in tha Zend-Avesta, tile moialisms of Confiicans in the efaueica] books of China, 
and t&e God-itt^ed -writings of liie Mtkttms, In aU these^ grei^ pn^fimnd, and im*^ 
portant troths are obs^rable; but th^ do not take a SQi;aitifio fiirm— that spontaaeons, 
6ee, a«d active exertuMi of the reason — that individual energy of thought — that turning 
m of Ao mind upon itself — that abstract and geneialiaed view of eirciunstanoe, feeling^ 
aad £Eusb— wUch vw deaominaite Philosophy. 

Bi£te«oi devel^ments of thought arise in difler^it civcnmstanees; and whescever fitting, 
drcnmstanoes are originated^ there will philosophy appear. In <areece the eaidiest manix 
festations of true jddlosophic specnlativeiiesft are observable. Let ns h^re atteo^t most 
briefly to trace the causes which resulted in tibe production of e^G^eta ao potent on the 
aft^^Hfe of man. 

Greece, bdoved Gbreecel land of intellectnsl grandeur, (rf hercae devotion to the investi- 
gation of truth, of honest daring and manly fortitude of mind! 

" Oft have I dreamed of Aim, wiM)se glorious name 
Wlu) knows noty knows iiot man's diviuest lore !" 

" Land of lost gods and god-like men," in which civilization, learning, piety, agriculture^ 
and legisLatdQa had their birth, and were distributed over every land! ♦ 
<« 'Tis still a watchword to the earth. 

When man would do a deed of worth, 

He points to Greece." 
This land of mountain grandeur, embosomed in the e\'er-heaving sea, and engirt by island- 
masses which pleasantly break the blue crystal of the waves, " and gem Old Ocean s purple 
diadem," was specially fitted by its structure to mature the seeds of progressive civilization 
which remained unfruitful in the delicious climates of Asia, or the lands which lie upon 
the banks of the mystic Nile. Difficulties awaken reflection ; effeminacy cannot overcwne 
them, nor sloth nerve itself to the necessaiy exertion; but thought, industry, and courage, 
can make even difficulty advance human culture and promote man's independence. The 
indomitable resoluteness with which the Greek faced every difficulty and bent aH his 
energies to the conquest, is his grand distinguishing characteristic. Mental or physical 
obstacle his intense bravery inspired him to oppose and attack ; for him there was no pause 
or rest till 'Sdctory sat on his shield" and the laurel was wreathed round his brow. How 
strange I that in the vast plains of the Oriental continent, where an unsurpassed soil was 
watered by majestic rivers and overarched by a sky of the intensest loveliness, where 
nature's fruits sprung forth almost spontaneously, and everything seemed to invite men to 
the culture of art, the indulgence of the amenities of life, and the development of thought, 
Civilization should rapidly and repeatedly rise and flourish only to languish, and decay, 

• " TInde humanitas, doctrina, religto, fhiges, leges ortw ; atqne in onmes (errat dlstrflirtaB."— 
Cicero, *• Pro Fkiceo^ 56. 
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while in Greece — parted from Asia by the " broad HeUespont," flanked on the north by 
the mountain-ranges of Thrace and Uljricom, and moated on all sides else hj the emjore- 
shored Levant, where moontain-wall rises within monntain-wall, to bound its fertile plains 
at the same time that they add the zest of difficulty to their culture— humanity took its 
earliest steps in the pathway of progress! Tet so it is; the difficulties which threaten to 
overwhelm and render powerless are the agencies by which, In brave hearts, the energies 
are knit and compacted, skill is educed, intellect matured; then thought triumphs, and 
destiny writes a new future for the man or for the race. Barbarism is inert or destructive; 
civilization is active and constructive. The philosophic mind is the genius of civilization. 
So far we have suggested what seems to us to have been the external educative process 
to which the Greeks were subjected; we shall now turn our attention to the people placed 
under this propaideutic, or system of elementary instruction. Greece first comes within 
the range of the historian's vision about 1800 B.C. Then a tribe named Pelasgians, under 
the leadership of Inachus, migrated from Asia Minor to the islands of the ^gean Sea and 
the coasts of Greece. For a time they wandered about as hunters and shepherds, without 
settled habitations; but at length they became associated into states, and the cities of 
Sicyon and Argos were under the dominion of chiefs before 1500 B.C. Another press of 
population in Asia causes another migration, and the Pelasgians were, in considerable 
numbers, driven into Crete, Italy, and the islands adjacent to Achaia and Epirus, to make 
room for a new tribe, named Hellenes, consisting of four families, respectively known ia 
history as Achaians, -S)olians, Dorians, and lonians. Colonists from Egypt and Phoenicia 
seeqi also to have settled in Athens and Thebes. This mingling of nations, this fusion of 
races, this gregation of men possessed of different arts, worships, governments, skill, and 
culture, must of itself have given rise to reflection and inquiry. Where all was diflisrent, 
What is right? and What is true? seemed pertinent questions; and these questions lie at the 
foundation of all philosophy. It was natural, in such drctimstfuices, that a considerable 
change should be effected in the mythology and worship of a people originally so hetero- 
geneous; it was no less probable that the answers of each tribe to the queries enounced by 
the reason should bear the tinge of the dominant characteristics of the races who gave 
them. Mentally and morally the lonians and Dorians earhly acquired supremacy; and, 
while we must rranember that all intellectual interactions produce change, we cannot but 
believe that the most potent powers shall leave the most marked impress; hence we should 
expect that the Doric and Ionic peculiarities should be most remarkably manifested in the 
earlier speculations of the Greeks — that their idiosyncracies should form the chief elements 
in the distinction observable between the nations of the East and West. Despite, therefore, 
of other minor elements, which may and must have entered into and formed component 
parts of the Greek tendencies of thought, two distinct, though mutually co-operative 
agencies should be discoverable. Do we find our speculations realized in the facts of phi- 
losophic history? We opine so, and proceed to remark, in proof, that in the Ionic race the 
epic poem had its origin, and history its earliest cultivators ; this indicates an inquisitive 
intellect and acute observational powers with a decidedly objective tendency, — that the 
Dorians were our earliest lyrists, a qualification which implies great subjective intensity, a 
predominance of feeling over intellect, a tendency to throw our own ideas into nature and 
make it take thdr impression. The lonians were wisdom- worshippers ; the Dorians were 
lovers of the good. The Ionic race was fickle, mobile, democratic; the Doric staid, severe, 
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aristocratic The former moet frequently inquired what were the facta of nature and the 
efficient causes of their being, and being as they are; the hitter most sedulously studied 
why things were so constituted as they appear — what great ends they were meant to sub- 
serve. The one devoted itself to the investigation of "the how;" the other of " the why.'^ 
From what has been advanced in the former porticm of this paragraph it has been shown, 
we humbly submit, that philosophy was inevitably latent in the Greek mind, that it was 
neoessarily developed, and that this development became manifest in two modes, objective 
and subjective, in accordance with the predominant bias of the predominant races. 

Philosophy is not, however, Minerva-like, perfect at its Wrth. In the primary efforts of 
investigation the mind obeys an impulse; it yearns to see all, and to understand all it sees; 
it casts its eye over the whole domain of knowledge, and would fain reduce all to its 
power; it braces itself for exertion, impatiently hurries on, advances boldly, then feels its 
feebleness, wanders, and succumbs; and it is not till after many fEiilures it perceives the 
necessity of drawing a chart, regulating its march by that, and following a definite method 
in all its researches. Hence we find many philosophic queries started in the early ages, 
but left unanswered. The mind is, then, Pilate-like,* frivolous and impatient, and will not 
bend its undivided energies to the most important speculations. But the urgency of 
thought, when once truly awakened, is unresting, and will not be satisfied with the harlot- 
kiss of pleasure. Truth becomes then a priceless jewel, with which worlds are valueless in 
the balance, and the resistless energies of the soul will dare and suffer all for its attainment. 

It were a vain task to attempt the separation of the true from the fiilse, the philosophic 
from the mythologic, the imaginary from the real, in the traditions which have been 
handed down regarding the early allegorists, or to attain a clear idea of their beliefs from 
those works, or fragmentary portions of works, which have been transmitted to us as theirs. 
We shall only mention the names of Prometheus, Linus, Orpheus, Museus, Thamyris, Am- 
phion, Melampus, Thaletus, Epimenides, and Onomacritus, as those with whom the splendid 
philosophic literature of Greece originated. Difficult as the task doubtiessly is, the intimate 
relation which these authors bear to the succeeding developments is so important that it 
would be well could we express in a few sentences the chief influences which their thoughts 
were likely to produce. This we shall endeavour as briefly as possible to do. The Orphic 
poems were obviously written under an Egyptic influence, and are richly coloured by the 
Oriental mythology. The Divine Essence being inconceivable by man, the objects of nature, 
and the abstract ideas which the mind forms, are deified for vulgar use. The Deity is, in 
fact, only known by those emanations of his power which the visible and tangible make 
manifest. Chronus (Time) creates Chaos and Aether. In Chaos, Chronus produces a 
mundane egg, which, being impregnated by Aether, gives life to the golden-winged Eros 
(Love). Eros becomes the parent of a numerous progeny of gods — Titanic beings; from 
these Zeus, after a long interval, was bom. He, seeing no grand purpose wrought out in 
and by the existences everywhere abounding, seized the sceptre of universal empire, and 
reduced all jarring and discordancy to harmony and peace. After a time the Titanic race 
rebelled ; Zeus avenges their wickedness by dashing them to pieces with his mighty thunder- 
bolts. From their remains sprung the race of man. They retain much of the rebellious 

• " *What is truth?' said jesting Pilate, and would not stay for an answer."— S<K<m'» " Essays" 
--On Truth. 
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spirit of their Titui predeceesorB, and nffier the miseries of fife on that aeeooBL To 
submit themsdyes m patienee to the ^idll and worslap of Zeus n the my to happineaB sod 
tBStontion. The pnrfSmnd woes of men shall then oeate, their asdcBt loBgings after kwtiBg 
joy win then be grmtifiedj and **tfae golden age** will eome. 

The chi^ philosophic ^series mooted heie are — ^w^ it ^ fat ^ man a lot «f woe? — 
whence and how may relaaae be attaiaed?— ^vhat are the dnftifis of man wider the bnrdoi 
of lifeP There is heie, obviooly, the anrakeaing of refleotiQa; tibe tendency to qncalatiTe 
thought is here manifeat; H^ chrysalis is hegioaiag to unfold its wings for the first 
-time to the inviting breeze. At this juac Uu re of evenks two diffsring dononaBt poweas — 
Imagination and Season beiag developed in the Gredc mind — Poetry and PhileeoplQr, ar«e. 
Bomer and Hesiod gave individnality and distinctness, names and Itrms, to the fimcifnl 
myths of the Oiphic hards, and deoonted the old belief iri& the festooned flowers of poei^, 
while ^ the seven sages,** editing these philosopbie myths to the practical porpoeesof hfe, 
proverbiaHzed the knowledge of hnaian nature which they had attained, and first gave a 
verbal embodiment to the oontetnplatiye and xeflectiTe wisdom which had then begnn to 
dawn, however dimly^ on the intellectaal horizon. These 2o^ — ^wise men, were, on- 
«[ae8tionably, very different in individual cnltnre and capacity ; but they possessed that power 
trver their fellows which man never £eu1s to yi^ to mental exoeUenoe or moral worth. This 
power th^ seem also to have nsed most nobly. Seldom has the pen of history inseribed on 
her pages thb names of purer philanthropists or more disinterested lawgivers than in thne 
early ages; nor, all things considered, have mai^ wiser or nobler men had the diadrm of 
immortality placed upon their brow, or their names heralded to afier times, by the Badodioas 
Toiceof Fame. 

Zalencns, the Loeiian, €har(mdas, «f Oatanea, Tx^toi»nas and Draco, of Athens, 
Lyenxgns, of LaoedaBmon, and Minos and Bhadamantkns, of Crete, deserve especial men- 
tion as the initiators of philosophic Legislation; but there were seven men to whom the 
honourable title of " sages'* has been awaided by the unanimous voice of asti^^y, to 
whom in consequence we must call particular attention, and whom it woidd be nnjnst to 
pass tinnotioed. To them we shall devote our succeeding article. 

In the Orphic poets we have seen the beginning of a gradual transfermati<m ef Belifflon 
into reflective and deliberate phiiosc^y. In our next paper we shall see that " the seven 
sages" wron^t Legislation out into a j^losi^^cal devdopment^ and we shall thm be 
enabled to perceive how Eeligion and Law are the parents of Philosophy, and for a period 
alter its birth its natural guardians. But we ^U also perceive that an era inevitably 
succeeds in which philoso|>hy asserts its self-hood, and seeks its own inheritance in the 
domain of thought In the conscious possession of untried and indefinite powers, looking 
forth into the vague and mysterious Future with all the increased means wdiich progressive 
knowledge may attain, the soul swells at the prospect of unravelling the clue of causes 
and effects which constitutes the universe, and perhaps entertains a £unt and half- 
acknowledged expectaticHi of laying hold, at last, upon the mighty hand that wound or 
winds it. Gnmd, though hopeless taakl Shrouded in mystery, the God of Nature is, and 
must ever remain; he is The lutcnOable to all who seek to know him wholly in his works 
of creation and providence rather than chiefly in his grace. To such he must still be 
"the unknown God." But is the sinning child's yearning even thus for its heavenly 
Father presumptuous or blasphemous? Far, very far, from itl Philosophy may not 
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explain the nmtaxe and the attrihntes of the Jehovah; but if it shows us our want— 
<mr need; if it points oat to ns the correct pathway of investigation; if it enables ns to 
jndge rightly and to accept gladly of the revelation which he in mercy makes of himself, it 
is an invidnable good. May the philosophy which we teach be that which hamumizes 
fifee thought with godliness, which advocates not only the love of charity, but the chsritgr 
of love. 



HAVE WE SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE TO PROVE THAT COMMUNICATIONS 

ARE NOW MADE TO MAN FROM A SPIRITUAL WORLD ? 

AFFIRMATIVE* ARTICLE.— II. 



Mentally, we have often likened those 
subjective encounters, for which the Contro- 
versiaUst is an arena, to objective conflicts 
ci phyaleal force which campaigns and battle- 
fields exempli^. The similitude we have 
indicated is stiU further heightened by the 
new arrangement, begun in connexion with 
the present debate, of allowing one side first 
to take ground or ccnnmence the attack — 
operations which wiU directly influence the 
movements of the opposing party, and bring 
the belligerents into immediate conflict, 
without that previous demonstration of 
argumentative position and resources which 
has hitherto beeh the characteristic of the 
opening articles on either side. Thus the 
tactics of those Tdio join in the mental meUe 
will have to be modified; for it will be no 
longer policy to take up independent positions, 
or pursue individual lines of argument, if the 
o&ctiveness of combined force and action for 
a given end would be secured. These con- 
etderations decide our course in the present 
debate. We shall rally to the standard 
which has been raised tm the affirmative side 
^the coburs and device of which are well 
known to ns), and proceed to make such a 
defence <^ the position taken, or lend such 
support to the arguments advanced, as cir- 
cumstances render advisable. 

Our main e£brt shall be directed towards 
repelling the attack W. G. I), has made on 
the centre of '^ Benjamin's'' position, ^^ hades" 
the *' spirit world," or " intermediate state," 
OB which the philosophy he has brought to 
bear on the question hinges. We have al- 
ready hinted tiiat this philosophy is well 
known to us; and the sneer W. G. D. has 
flong at t^e ** would-be-philosophy" will be 



offenceless in ''Benjamin's" regard, since he 
is merely the adapter of it to the present 
subject W. G. D. fails to recognize the 
" stalwort presence" of a system, the day of 
whose ascendancy shall witness the present 
lights of " European phDosophy " flaring 
dully, like t<»-ches in the rays of the noonday 
sun. For our own part, we cordially endorse 
its 

"Arguments of high scope, that have 
soared to the keystone of heaven." 

'' And thence have swooped to ihar cer- 
tain mark, as the falcon to its quarry," 
and will proceed to vindicate them as best 
we may. 

First, we will dispose of W. G. D.'s attempt 
to "produce an argument from scripture 
against the probability of human spirks 
coming from the other world to visit us." In 
order to this he adduces the parable of " the 
rich man and Lazarus," and specifically that 
passage in it which contains a reply to the 
*'rich man's" application for permission to go 
and warn his five brothers of the horrors of 
his position: — ^" If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead." Now, pro- 
ceeding upon the axiom that there is nothing 
superfluous or without intent in the details 
of holy writ, we may assume that there was 
some meaning intended in specifying the num- 
ber of the brethren, and their relationship to 
the doomed one. It may be that "«%" 
were meant to represent " a dass of minds" 
with some affinity, as to character, to the 
"rich man;" but, without stopping to inquire 
particularly into this, we may safely assert 
that " they" did not include " af/ doubters or 
deniers;" for we read in John's gospel that 
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oar Lord himself raised Lazarus firom the 
dead in order to produce belief; and it is re- 
corded that "many of the Jews who had 
seen the things which Jesus did (in the 
matter of raising Lazarus from the dead) 
belieTed on him." This actual incident, 
therefore, meets point blank W. G. D.'s argu- 
ment founded on the parable. We will here 
notice the absurd construction W. G. D. has 
attempted to foist upon a passage in *' Ben- 
jaminV* article — a construction, however, 
which it will not bear. "Benjamin" dis- 
tinctly says that spiritual coromumcations 
or manifestations will not be e£fiBCtual to pro- 
duce belief in "a// doubters and deniers" — 
that there is a class of these whose doubt 
and denial proceed from a moral aversion to 
•religion, its "provisions and restraints," and 
that of such a class are " those of whom it is 
written, * If they hear not .Moses and the 
prophets, neither would they beUeve though 
one arose from the dead.' " W. G. D., in his 
attempted reductio ad dbmrdam^ has conve- 
niently left out of consideration the essential 
word " allf* which would defeat his purpose, 
since by it is implied that some — those " whose 
doubts take their rise from the intellect mere- 
ly"— ore susceptible of faith in virtue of spi- 
ritual manifestations, and they are the indi- 
vidnals indicated, for whose benefit the spiri- 
tual communications in question are permitted. 
W. G. D. professes to have " studied hard to 
arrive at the meaning" of the above-noticed 
passage. If he had " studied hard" to mis- 
represent it, he could scarcely have hit upon 
a more ingenious method for his purpose. 

It is a little singular that W. G. D. should 
suppose the parable of " the rich man and 
Lazarus" " shuts out" the doctrine of ''hades," 
or the " intermediate state," since some have 
supposed that it supplies a confirmation of 
the doctrine in question. " Parables (says 
W. G. D.) are pictures of what might be." 
We may go further than this, and say they 
are representations of spiritual things and 
conditions made under natural images, so as 
to accommodate them to the natural appre- 
hension, which otherwise might lose all 
knowledge of spiritualities for want of ideas 
adequate to its powers. But if we would 
extract any " general information as to the 
constitution and nature of the spiritual uni- 
verse" from these sources (parables), we 
must be careful to abstract all those proper- 
ties and conditions which are proper only to 



Kature and the natural universe. For in- 
stance, the conditions of space and time, and 
the properties of materiality and inertia^ are 
the predicates of the natural universe, and 
are not at all applicable to spiritualities, 
except in the way of parabolic reUtkn. 
Moreover, in dealing with scripture parables 
in this way, we must be careful to note the 
relative aspects which one spiritual being or 
thing bears to another, since these relatioos 
will affect the details of the parabolic nar- 
rative, which, as it were, translates them 
into natural appearances. In coming to view 
that particular parable we have under notice 
in this way, we observe that the *' rich man 
and Lazarus" are represented as being, re- 
spectively, in "heir and "Abraham's bosom," 
or heaven — that the one sees the other "afar 
off" — ^that oral communication is eflfected, 
but that "a great gulf betwixt" them pre- 
vents either passing to the other. Now, 
abstracting the merely natural circumstances 
of space, time, and materiality, firom these 
particulars, we have heaven and hell not 
places or localities, but states, respectivdj, 
of the blessed and the damned. By their 
appearing " afar off" is represented the con- 
trariety of these states, while the "great 
gulf" betwixt them — so described in virtne 
of the aspects it presents to each respectively 
— denotes an intermediate state, which con- 
fines their respective spheres. This inter- 
mediate state is just that for which we con- 
tended. That its uses for preparatory purpo*^ 
in respect to recently departed souls should 
not be specified or alluded to in this an- 
nexion was to be expected, since it answered 
the purpose of the parable to represent "the 
rich man and Lazarus" each in his final i^ 
of woe and blessedness respectively. That 
this intermediate state may be the scene of 
communications between heaven and hell, 
and thus a sphere where their contrary ^- 
fluences may have play, is denoted by the 
"oral conmiunication" which is represented 
as being enacted between the " rich man w 
" hell" and " Lazarus" in "Abraham's bosom » 
and herein it is shown to answer the bs®^, id 
respect to " equilibrium," which "Benjamin 
has ascribed to it. 

Again, W. G. D., in allusion to a judgment 
scene which is described in Matt xxv. 31— 
46, asks, "What saith the Master when 
calling the wanderers home? " " What men- 
tion of ' hades' is here made? " " Why «« 
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Christ and bis apostles silent aponaplace of so 
much importance as this ? *' Bat let W.G.D. 
ask himself the qnestion, What sphere might 
he the scene of this judgment? It could 
not he either heaven or heU, since the blessed 
and cnrsed respectively are sent to these 
final states of being. It conld not be earth ; 
since disembodied spirits, such as maj be 
the subjects of a judgment which assigns 
them to heavoi or hell, '^ are not made up 
of flesh and blood, they are immateriaL" 
Neither could earth be the scene of the Lord 
" in lus glory, and all the holy angels with 
him." It conld only be, therefore, an inter- 
mediate state, or common receptacle of de- 
parted souls, which is here implied^ and is 
implied throughout " the teaching of Christ 
and his apostles." No wonder that the pas- 
sages of scripture quoted by our friend ** Ben- 
jamin" should appear " strange" to W. G. D., 
when the circumstance of his denying such 
an " intermediate state" as is implied in the 
case of the "spirits in prison," who were 
"preached to," and the "souls under the 
altar," who " should rest yet a little season," 
precludes the possibility of resolving them 
into any coherent sense. 

W. G. D. insinuates the identity of the 
" intermediate state" with the Bomish doc- 
trine of purgatory. But it is a suflScient 
answer to this, that " kadei* was a recog- 
nized part of christian belief long before the 
" church at Bome" assumed its present dis- 
tinctive features. Bishop Pearson, in the 
notes to his " Exposition of the Creed," under 
the article, " He descended into hell," gives 
numerous extracts from the writings of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, which contain a 
distinct recognition of " hades" an interme- 
diate state and receptacle of departed souls. 
Dr. T. Burnet, too, whom no one will accuse 
of any leaning towards Bomanism, in his 
work " On the State of the Dead," says, 
" The reformed divines, to avoid the. terrors 
of purgatory, have entirely taken away the 
intermediate state; as we are too apt in 
avdding one folly to run into another." " It 
is very well known (he continues) that the 
Bomish purgatory is adapted to the humours 
of the people and the gains of the priest; 
but why should these phantasms fright us 
away from the search after truth, and the 
opmions of the ancients concerning the 
hitherto unfulfilled state of misery and hap- 
piness, before the day of judgment." In 



r^ard to the passage in the Apostles' Creed, 
" He descended into hell," we have already 
seen what is the tenour of the learned Bishop 
Pearson's authority. This may be adduced 
as an o£feet to the opinion of W. G. D., and 
something more. Still W. G. D. urges in 
favour of his opinion — ^"Why not? They 
say he suffered in man's stead. Why, then, 
is it so very strange to think that he was 
three days and three nights in hell, when 
that was the place to which man was 
doomed?" We reply, in conformity with 
what we have ahready advanced, that hell is 
a state and not a place, and presence in a 
state implies unisonance of character or con- 
dition with that state. But the result of 
our Lord's life in this lower world was to 
make his humanity divine; and this by a 
process which may be represented as analo- 
gous to that according to which man is 
regenerated in his nature, and made angelic 
Our Lord, who was of divine conception, 
started from the highest plane of being, and 
resulted in a perfect unition with Deity. 
His death on the cross was the last purifying 
process which completed his deification, even 
to his human body; hence he "rose again 
on the third day and ascended into heaven," 
and is now, in his character as God-man, or 
the Divine Humanity, the true and proper 
object of christian worship. Hence the 
" Sun of Bighteousness" could no more be 
present in that state of spiritual darkness 
known as hell than the natural sun could 
shine at midnight. Thus, when the implied 
conditions are known, the "idea" of the 
Lord's descent into hell (the place of punish- 
ment) of itself " perishes." W. G. D. takes 
exception to the uses of the " intermediate 
state," as set forth by the opener of this 
debate. " Benjamin's" text is " no man at- 
tains to so perfect a nature as to be wholly 
firee from errors imbibed, or evil habits con- 
tracted, during his natural life; and these 
results attach to the soul or spirit, as the 
real essential man; hence he is not fit for 
that state of perfect society we understand 
by heaven. On the other hand, no man, 
while living in the world, is so wholly di- 
vested of good, derived from the knowledge 
of truth and natural affection, as to be fit 
for immediate consignment to hell." Hence 
he concludes " to the existence of an interme- 
diate state, or common receptacle of departed 
spirits, where one class, viz., those principled 
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in good, are pnptred £or ha«r«B; and tbe 
other clan, yiz», thoae principled in eril, for 
heti." W. Q. D. lenuurks on tfak: *" The 
fint may do £Dr one who lefniffes a porga- 
iory to purge awaj hia iniqnity ere he be 
touislated into bliss, bat it will soarcel j do 
itr ns." Now, we have seen that all spiritoal 
•pheree are staieSf and not plaeea, and that 
«xi^tence in anj given ipliare iaq^liis nni- 
aooance of character wkh its state, since 
■amenesi of nature is spiritnal presearee. 
W. G. D. has not veatnred to diapnte the 
laot that all men, even the best, have « de- 
gree of evil and ^tLntf adhering to them od 
^parting this life; and what h« has said in 
exception to the '^ intermediate state" of pre- 
paration, where the '^wheat** is separated 
from the *" tares'^—the '*she^" from the 
" goats" — and where the exteriors of every- 
one are rednoed into conformity with their 
mling principles — is simply an ad ct^^ian- 
dum appeal to anti-Bomish views; how un- 
called-for we have already shown. Bat onr 
opponent appears to be most scandalized at 
the doctrine, " None, when they depart this 
iife, are bad enough for heU," and require to 
be prepared for it; not, however, as W.G. D. 
has misrepresented it, by making up a *' de- 
ficiency^ bat by depriving such «f a poten- 
tiality whereby they might infest and even 
assault heaven and the blessed. Does not 
W. G. D. know that there is a nal power in 
trath, and that it may be perverted for evil 
«nds? Further, does he not know that such 
perversion is profiuiation — ^the blasphen^ 
against the Hdy Spirit, to which such a 
learful penalty is attached? Therefore the 
^ talent " of understanding goodness and 
tmth is " taken away** from him who has 
not " traded" with it, to procure to himself a 
diaiacteristic goodness and truthfulness <^ 
«oul or life. There is mer^, as w«ll as jus- 
tice and expediency, in sach deprivation; for 
what interior torments wonld he n^ose 
characteristic lusts have oonsigiBd him to 
hell, experience at the presence of tiiat light 
which trath wonld throw on his monal de- 
formity. Goodness and truth are the con- 
stituents of iieaven, and heaven is the sphere 
of goodness and truth; these can no more be 
in hell than heat and light can be in cold 
and darkness. We know that man, while in 
Om life of the body, can eiyoy the advan- 
tages which intellect and trath impart, 
although he may be aotuated byenl ends. 



Bat in the other li£B — the universe ^ the 
snbjeetive and the absohite — when man's 
unclethed q>irit most nseds stand revealed 
in its most secret nature, this cannot ht. 
Truth, if it remain with the evil, is with 
them only to torment; being from heaven, 
and heavenwacd in its tendencies, woe to 
those who wonld detain it in oonnexion with 
a nature that gravitates downward. Henoe 
the roasonsblensss as well as the scriptnralitj 
of the belief that the ''talent" wiU be dis- 
joined from those who would abnse it, end 
restored to its rightful sphere. 

We think we have now sufficiently vindi- 
cated both the scriptural and rational gxonods 
for the doctrine of the ** intermediate skate" 
firom the attacks of W. G. D. It remains to 
answer his ** woold-be" refutation of the 
*' jdiiksephy of life," held in Its connexion. 
W. G. D. deals with a paragr^^ which, 
though DMurked as quoted (p. 48), we do not 
find in " BeojaminV article. lif he meanf 
to say it b synonymous with the doctrine 
there put forth, we charge him with gross nus- 
iq>prehension. What ^ Benjamin" has ad- 
vanced is to the effect that the soul or life 
principle in man has freedom of determination 
and volition, in virtue of an " equifibrinm," 
which is produced by the influx of opposing 
^eres of good and evil — truth and falsity— 
into the intermediate state where man*s soul 
is inserted for this end. The nutter is sus- 
ceptible of illustration, from a fact in con- 
nexion with freedom of bodily action, known 
to any tyro in science, viz., that the body — 
its membAs and viscera, move freely in 
vurtue of an equilibrium generated between 
the spedfic gravity or weight of air, and its 
ehwtic force. The main premise of this 
"philosophy of life*" is, that all created 
exlstenoes have a life derived into them by 
influx from the Souroe of Life, or God, who 
alone can say in an absolute sense " I am.'' 
That man has life in himself is an appearance 
only, as faUacions as many other appearances 
which surround us. W. G. D., however, sets 
np '* every-day experience," as tiie test by 
whioh to try our philosophy. But what 
saith the scriptures: "Judge not according 
to the appearance, but judge rij^teons jndg- 
ment" '* One of England's far-famed lite- 
rati," too, has said, ^ the progress of the 
sciences is little else than a reversal of the 
decision of the senses." * '^ Aeoordiing to ik$ 
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<jf our Mtorv (bi^ W. G. D.) 
we iMumot reoeire this SMlive poiver (ioflox) 
wHhoat being jmare of it," (fa^ the effeei or 
the cause?) ** and aa we were never aware of 
it, we moat infer to nsit never ^amc." We, 
however, ascribe those "motive powers" of 
our being — ^affection and thought, to the influx 
of spritual life and light, acting as the cau<e 
prme^pUf into the oigaaic oonstitaition of 
man, as the cmue mstrumentalf wheoce n- 
mdte volitioQ and reflectien. Our opponent 
is mora humble in the fonner part of his 
predoctioa. fie then ezdaims, "What 
know we of the range ef material agendes ?" 
aad fs^emet to he aware " how little it la 
ihat man hnewi." Now,if there isone soh- 
Ject iBOPe than another whidi, bf its ocenlt^ 
JMBS^ has baffled the intellect, skill, aad 
vxperienoe of man to expkin, it is this vetj 
^coQstxtiiiiaa of onr nature," in an assum^ 
acottcdanoe with which W. G. D. has so coo- 
•fidentlj proooQDced against our philosophj, 
with mhat probability of correctness we leave 
oor readers tojndgeu 

W. G. D. is mevely tentative in regard to 
the main .point at issue, as to the fact of 
"CommunieatieBS being now made to Man 
from a Spiritual World." fie questions the 
mannn and matter of the communications ; 
bat leaves the facts unaccounted for. To 
^och an aspect we might oppose the " stnb- 
bein" fiicts, resting confidently in the opinion 
^hat thej wiU baffle the iogenuity of W. G.B., 
or anj of the same mind, to account £oac 
them satisfiu^orilj on any other theory than 
4hat of spiritoal agency. It is easy to be a 
quMtiooer and a quibUer; and if we enter- 
tain any of W. G. D.'s questionings, it will 
be more than the spirit in which they are 
made deserves. 

We may h^re remark, that we are saved 
May ^lecmhitions as to the benefits which 
may aocme from those apiritnal communica- 
tioBS known as the " x^pings." It is now 
a matter of history that thonaanda have 
been lescoed from a state of doubt and 
denial, in regard to the £i8,t truths of reli- 
^CD, by their agency; and who can estimate 
^e beaefite whkh may result from bringing 
«vea a single soul into a state of recognizance 
m regard to these higher motives and inte- 
asts implied in a belief in God and the ^i- 
■tnal werld. W. G. D. jeeia At the " ta^t^ 
tap^ naiare of the communicatians. Biaski 
he displays jw ./zmch taste and judgment as 



one who shovld ridieule the single to-and-&o 
motion o£ the piston^Dod in the steam engine, 
whidi nevtttheless aetoates complicated, 
beantifnl, and powerfiil machinery. Far- 
ther, he asks why the commnnicatioDs ase 
not of a more decided character. This may 
be satisfactorily accounted for. According 
to his own saying, spirits are "immaterial;" 
they are denaturalized; and we may con- 
clude, from analqgy, that they are as incog- 
nizant, in ordinary, of the whereabout of 
nature and the naioral world, as we are of 
spirits and the spiritual world, i^ow no one 
has attempted to deoj that the communica- 
tions under notice are of an exc^ional and 
abDormal character. We believe that thef 
are permitted — not provided — by Provi- 
dence. " Benjamin" hoR already submitted 
a reason why the oomnmnications should not 
be of so obvfbos a nature as to force a con- 
viction of their spiritual agency* on "all 
doubters and deniers." He has also shown 
why a "medium" is necessary, in order to 
determine a spirit^s ccgnizanoe and effective- 
ness to the natural sphere. Allthese parti- 
culars point to the necessarily rudimentary 
character of communications made under the 
circumstances; and W. G. D. ought to be 
satisfied in regard to the matter. That 
" communication," which " Benjamin" has 
given, purporting to be the ionajWe produc- 
tion (^ a " rapping spirit^" and accounting in 
part for the " modus operandi of the rap- 
pings," has also come under our own notice, 
and we sus^pect our friend iias only seen an 
abridgment of the original, which is more 
ample in its details. Wesball here give it w 
extenso, as it aj^ears in an American periodi- 
cal now before us: " The sounds are, to a 
certain extent, produced by the omtrol which 
invisible spiritual beings have over the elec^ 
trical mediums of the nervous system. The 
usual mode of producing the sounds is by the 
capacity which spirits have, by an effort of 
the will, to disturb the imponderable agents, 
which pervade the objects and the localities 
where the sounds are heard." 

"Benjamin" has said "the ^np^ungs* 
alone of all other species of communications 
presumed to be going on around ns, profess 
to be communications /roOT spirits," To the 
" rsppings," however, we beg permission to 
add the " ringings'* which diaracterize the 
spiritual experience of Mary Elizabeth Squir- 
reL We have not ^ace for a detailed 
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aooonnt of this case of spiritual commu- 
nication, and therefore heg to refer oar 
readers to the published account of the 
** Shottbham case,** as placed before the'pub- 
lie in a Tery interesting and instructive 



book.* The case takes first rank in the 
" evidence to prove that communications are 
now made to man ftx)m a spiritual word." ^ 



• " Autobiography of Mary Elizabeth Squirrel, 
of Shottisham;' by One of her Watchers. 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— II. 



The stage of enlightenment to which 
the world has now progressed seems to 
indicate a speedj termination of the reign 
of error. Long has human energy and 
progress been perverted and crusheid be- 
neath the blighting influence of supersti- 
tion and ignorance, and slowly and gradually 
has the experience and philosophy been 
acquired which, in some measure, constitute 
man's protection against the snares of error, 
by which he is so often beset. One of the 
happy prospects of our age is its increasing 
desire fbr knowledge and free controversy, 
for by it error is dragged from its strongholds 
into the light of free discussion, which must 
eventually exhibit its feebleness and deformity, 
when contrasted with the excellence and effi- 
cacy of truth. 

In the opening of this question "Benja- 
min" has described what he imagines to be 
the nature and the prevalence of scepticism 
relative to spiritual manifestations. This 
he especially deprecates ; but he after- 
wards admits the propriety and importance 
of an instinctive reserve in the mind towards 
new facts, the origin and bearings of which 
we cannot discover. Now, we presume that 
the scepticism which " Benjamin" so much 
complains of does not, as a rule, exceed this 
which he has himself justified. We aver 
that no conscientious friend of the truth will 
manifest an instinctive reserve towards new 
facts, the origin and bearing of which can- 
not be at once discovered. He will, in such 
cases, suspend his opinions or belief until 
they assume a perceptible form, upon which 
judgment can be legitimately exercised ; but 
fiction has so often been administered in the 
shape of fact — ^men have so often been de- 
ceived by the marvellous— that the wise are 
properly on guard against easy credulity, 
which is more seductive and dangerous than 
unbelief itself. 

In endeavouring to prove from scripture 
the existence of a middle state, called *cKfe«, 
" Benjamin" has alluded to 1 Pet. iii. 18, 
19. Now, this we conceive is the only scrip- 



tural passage that would seem to support 
this hypothesis; and the word "prison" in 
this verse is, in the Syriac version, rendered 
in " sepulchres, in the grave," or, according to 
the Rev. Mr. Glen Moncrieff's interpretation, 
" that the spirit of Christ, in Noah, preached 
to those who were in the grave (prison), 
when Peter wrote." Still we have the higher 
authority of Christ, who distinctly taught 
that there were but two future states of ex- 
istence, separated by an impassable gull 
The next passage, in Rev. vi. 9 — 1 1 , repre- 
senting " the souls under the altar crying to 
be avenged," will no more admit of a literal 
interpretation than the " blood of Abel crymg 
to God," which simply means that the prin- 
ciple of justice being violated, it demanded 
that the equilibrium should be restored. 
The next passage that " Benjamin" refers to 
only tends to disprove his theory — where 
Peter, repeating the prediction of David, viz., 
" Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, nor 
suffer thine holy one to see corruption:" the 
word here translated "hell" is in Hebrew 
"«Aeo?," which signified the grave, or the 
state of the dead. But the passage explains 
itself; as the two sentences are paralleled, 
implying to be left in hell would be to see 
corruption, which evidently means the grave. 
Therefore we presume that neither scripture 
nor reason leads us to conclude that there is 
any sphere of probation beyond the present 
And as the existence of this sphere is con- 
fessedly essential to the truth of the " com- 
munications" referred to, it follows that 
these communications are neither scriptural 
nor reasonable. 

" Benjamin" has further endeavoured to 
establish his theory, by informing us " that 
man, when divested of this body, will be 
aware of spiritual presence; because, while 
he is in the body, he is only sensible of 
bodily existence." He previously alludes to 
the fact that nerves are essential to sensa- 
tion, which would be annihilated were these 
nerves divided; and from this infers that 
man, separated from this nervous and phy- 
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sical sjstem, will be uncoDsoioiis of material 
objects, bat conscious of spiritual presence. 
This mode of reasoning is altogether illogi- 
cal, being an nnqnalified attempt to draw a 
positive conclosion from porelj negative 
grounds. Yet it is afterwards stated that 
this explains the higher phenomena of mes* 
merism, or clairvoyance, in which state the 
bodj is partially separated from the spirit, 
causing an imperfect spiritual existence for 
the time being. It will be observed, that 
the phenomena here referred to is explained 
by the partial separation of the body from 
the spirit, which is an explanation Uiat is 
evidently useless, and more mystical in itself 
than the phenomena to be explained. It is 
also i^ored by the fact that clairvoyants 
can still speak and hear, which could not 
occur if the mind which operates, and is 
operated upon, by these physical organs, 
were separated from them. This explana- 
tion, it will also be found, is fatal to " Ben- 
jamin s'' own theory; as he has stated that 
'^ separated spirits have no cognizance of 
space, locality, or material objects, having no 
organs for this result, but are only aware of 
spiritual presence." Now, according to this 
statement, it follows that if clairvoyants were 
partially separated spirits (their physical 
sight also being obscured), they must neces- 
sarily be unable to perceive anything but 
spiritual presence; the reverse of which is 
the fact^ there being no record of any clair- 
v<^ant having observed aught but material 
objects, localities, or persons. It might, also, 
bore be remarked, that if spirits have no 
objective perception, their condition must be 
a melancholy one. In order to explain the 
mode of the " spiritual rappings," " Benja- 
min" has also attempted to put mesmerism 
under contribution. He says that a ** spuit 
comes into the use of the memory of his 
'medium' in a similar character to ih&t of a 
mesmerizer and his patient, when the con- 
sciousness of the one becomes blended with 
the consciousaess of the other." But it un- 
fortunately happens for " Benjamin" that the 
consciousness of the one never does become 
blended with that of ;the other, any more 
than that the sight or the eyes of the 
one become blended with the eyes of the 
other. Everyone that is conversant with 
the phenomena of mesmerism, or any sim- 
ple reader of the Zoist will be aware that 
I what are called " mesmeric transmissions" 



simply consist in a sympathetic action or 
influence going on betwixt two individuals, 
which is most effectually produced by two 
susceptible and similarly constituted minds; 
some, however, are more capable of receiving 
these transmissions or impressions, others <^ 
communicating them. But this no mors 
proves that the mind or consciousness of the 
one becomes blended with that of the other, 
than it proves that the body of the one is 
blended with the body of the other. It is 
also asserted by ** Benjamin" that " levektion, 
philosophy, and the statements of true clair- 
voyants, prove the dual existence of man, or 
that be is a compound of spiritual and natu- 
ral organisms." Now, we are prepared to 
show that this assertion, so far from being 
proved, can be disproved from these various 
sources : — 

First. We assert that revelation teaches 
us that man is not a compound of two sepa- 
rable organisms, but simply one individual 
being or essence — that death is a total ces- 
sation of existence for the time being — the 
life hereafter a second bodily existence. If 
we establish this position we likewise estab- 
lish the impossibility of " spiritual rappings." 
It. may also be stated that this position is 
held by many Christians, and not a few 
ministers, both in Great Britain and America. 
It was defended by Bishop Watson, the 
renowned apologist of the Bible, and by 
Bishop Law, in his "Theory of Religion," 
and also by the philosophic Locke and Paley. 
But to the evidence. 

When man was created, we are told that 
" God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul." It is 
obvious that the material structure is here 
denominated man, and not the mere body, or 
an inferior part of man, and contains no 
allusions as to man being a compound of two 
separable organisms, the one mortal and the 
other immortal ; on the contrary, it is stated 
that man became a living soul by the infu- 
sion of breath; hence it follows— by implica- 
tion — when man ceases to breathe, his soul 
will be again extinct. This is still more 
expressly stated after the fall, when Adam 
was addressed by God as follows — " In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return." Every unbi- 
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aiBsed nnnd will here peroeire that the pro> 
noim '^thoa" imj^ed tlie entire man; b«t 
anhoagh this be disputed there will be no- 
thing gained, as "then" most, in either 
case, imply the oonscions part of man, as it 
cannot be appGed to that which is nncon- 
sdoiis. It is farther stated that man was 
sent out of tiie gardes, kst he shonld eat of 
the tr«e of hfe, and lire for erer. Thns it 
is eyident that the Mosaic account of man's 
creation is totaUj irreconcilable with the 
soppontion that the eonscions part of man 
escapes death, or that it is separable from 
the material oiganization. Hence, we find 
it stated thronghout the Bible, when kings 
and patriarchs died, that thej " slept with 
their fathers;'' obriooslj implying that death 
was a state of absolate mioonscioosness. But 
David, to put the question beyond doabt, 
says, Psa. chcvi. 4, "His (man's) breath 
goeth forth, he retumeth to his earth: in 
Slat Tery day his thoughts perish." This 
one passage, we presume, might soffioe to 
demonstrate the fallacy of the " communica- 
tions" referred to. We shall now refer the 
reader to Job. xiv. 12; also xxi. 32, 33; 
Psa. xlix. 19, 20; Eccles. ix. 5, 6; Dan. 
xH. 2. These passages are but a few out of 
many that establish the position we have 
here taken. "Benjamin" says that "St 
Paul spoke the language of the profoundest 
philosophy when he declared that there were 
spiritual bodies and natural bodies." Yes: 
but unfortunately it was a philosophy emi- 
nently fatal to our friend " Benjamin's" no- 
tion. In 1 Cor. XV. 42, we read, " So also 
ia the resurrection of the dead. It (the 
body) is sown in corruption, it is ndsed in 
incorruption;" ver. 44, " It is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body." It is, 
therefore, obvious that there are no spiritual 
bodies until they are raised at ihe resurrec- 
tion, which entirely ignores the theory of 
** spiritual rappings." 

Secondly. Let us inquire if philosophy 
declares man to be a compound of spiritual 
and natural organisms. The philosophy of 
this subject has amply demonstrated that 
life, like motion, has no independent or ab- 
stract existence; that itr is merely a symbol, 
representing a certain state or condition of 
some material existence, apart from which 
neither life, motion, nor any other state or 
quality can have any significance or exist- 
ence. The condition, then, which life im- 



plies, if found at all, must be sought for ia 
some living subject — some organ or ban; 
that has life, from wbkk it oan no Biare 1» 
separated than motioa oan be separatidfitn 
a moving body, or the agility of an sBimal 
from the aniinal itsel/1 

To assert, as " BenjamiB" has done, tint 
what he designates *^ the oontreller of the 
human organism, must be itself orgaoizad," 
is equivalent to saying that it is a sufastaooe 
— that it has parts — othorwiae it is an orga- 
maed nothing, which is a contracHctioa and 
an impoembilil^. Being, then, a sobetaBoe, it 
must be itself human, and part of the homin 
organism; instead of two orgamsms there is, 
then, but one individual organism. The 
extinction of life produces no septfratioD, hA 
singly an idtenition; no organ isremored 
from the body, neither can there be asj 
function, unless it be imagined thatfone- 
tions are independent of their respectlTe 
organs — that effects are independent of their 
causes, winch would be to suppose cliaoe^ 
and to annihilate the establisfaed principles 
of science and philosophy. To assome tb«t 
life, when extinguished in the body, i« m* 
entirely extinct for the time being, bat is 
existing in another state or looftlity, is 
equally as unwarrantable and ilk)gica] ts to 
suppose that a candle, when put oat, is no^ 
altogether extinguished, but that the same 
identical light is shining somewhere else. 
But as light, heat, electricity, and soond «e 
exclusively the result of some material pn^ 
cess, so also are life, feeling, sensation, and 
thought. Take away fix>m the mind of Tosa 
the operation of the five external seases, the 
nervous system, and the functions of the 
brain, and aH that will be left will be a mew 
empty space — a void. And does "Benja- 
min" mean to affirm that this is his spiritnal 
organism. It is afterwards asserted by oo^ 
friend that " the spiritual organism is dere- 
hfed by the natural one," and to elicit the 
wbde truth, we add, from the nune aatho- 
rity, that it also decays mi3n the natural 
one. If it be a fact that the mind has, from 
youth to maturity, gradually devel<^ itself, 
it is not less a fact that from matmity to 
extreme old age the mind has been gradually 
decaying, until it finally beoomes imbecile, 
and unaUe.to understand thedmplest eyUo* 
gbm, enfoying naore ^le pratUe of childf«i 
tiian the most intelligent reasoning. Is it 
not also a fiM^t ^at the muid becomes dis- 
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eased, as in cases of insanitj — or deranged 
bj intoxication — and that it is for a time 
destroyed bj a blow on the head, by com- 
pression of Uie brain, or by apoplexy? And 
yet, in the face of these facts, it is asserted 
without the shadow of an argument that 
''the mind is more truly substantial than 
the granite-rock, because more unchanging 
and more enduring." We might here very 
pioperiy say, in the words of Job, " Who is 
he that darkeneth coimsel hy words without 
knowlec^?'' 

*" Benjamin" has also stated ''that iHui 
natural organism cannot act without the 
continued inflnenee of the higher or spiritual 
orgamsm.** We shall here only allude to 
one fact to prore the fdlacy of this statement 
— *4hat it is exactly the rererse of the tru^ 
This fact will also involre the immediate 
point at issue. The following is related by 
Sir Astley Cooper: — 

" A sailor, during an engagement, by 
falling from the yardarm to the deck of a 
vessel, received a violent contusion on iht 
head. All his mental operations were thereby 
immediately obliterated. He existed in this 
state (organically alive, but mentally dead) 
for thirteen montiis, when the ship arrived 
at Portsmouth. He was then taken to the 
hospital, where it was discovered that a por- 
tion of the cranium was driven in, so as to 
press upon the brain, which vras carefully 
raised, and immediately the suspended func- 
tions of his mind came again into operation, 
and the man opened his eyes, and exclaimed, 
'How goes the action?"' This case stri- 
kingly proves the entire dependence of mind 
upon physical conditions, and that the na- 
tural organism can act wholly independent of 
the influence of the mind, or (according to 
" Benjamin**) the spuitual organism. More- 
over, it logically proves the impossibility 
of ** spiritual rappings,** as it shows that 
the mind has no independent action of its 
own. 

Having now seen that the arguments in 
favour of the " communications" referred to 
are fitllacious and untenable, we will, in con- 
elusion, present the reader with the folkmng 



extract from the "Westminster Review," 
page 268: — 

" If it were true that our poor souls, in- 
stead of retiring mto their rest i^cer the weair 
fight of this werid, vrere to be at the beck 
a^ call of eveiy tobacco-squirting ' loafer' 
who chooses to constitute himself a medium, 
would not those who had any self-respect 
sooner become dogs, and perish with our 
bodies?" Also, page 270 :>- 

" Is the world always to be subject to a 
recurrence cf tiieaa nuntal epidemics or not? 
We believe thefe is one reoiedy, and one 
only,— early education; by which we mean, 
not mere learning, but discipline and training 
in the methods of the natural sciences, and 
the inculcation of inductiye habits of mind. 
The deductive habit is that which has 
hitherto been ahnost exdusively cultivated, 
in our schools and universities; but of what 
value is it, when we need to sHt, not logical 
oondasioDs, but the data on which they are 
founded. It is notorious that theologians,, 
lawyers, and mathematkians fall an easy 
prey to these epidemics; while there is not 
the name of a single practical naturalist 
or a physiologist, not a chemist who has 
eyer displayed higher faculties than logical 
acuteness and a good memory, to be found 
amongst the deluded herd." 

Neither can it be presumed tiiat tiiesa 
"rappings" are subserving any important 
«id; on the contrary, it is a fact that their 
tendency as yet has been to perplex and 
abstract the minds of many from those ob- 
jects tdiat rationally daim their attentioiL 
They hare also been a medium by which the 
churches in America have already lost thou- 
sands of thdr members, and the lunatic asy- 
lums receired a condderable accession to 
l^rs. Therefore, judgmg of them by their 
fruits, we are justified in saying that the 
tree must be evil and corrupt And when 
mankind assidnonsly begin to study tiie 
facts of sdence and the laws of their own 
internal — and also external — nature, they 
will then be armed against ddusion, and wiU 
no longer be the sport of these distressing 
and firiTokus aberrations Halkst. 



Good temper is the philosophy of the heart; a gem in the treasury within, whose rays 
are reacted on all outward objects^ a perpetual sundiine, im p a r ting warmth, light, and 
^ life to aU wiUunthe spfaov of its infloenoe. 
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WAS NAPOLEON BONAPABTE WORTHY OF THE ADMIRATION OF THE 
FRENCH PEOPLE ? 



AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



In considering the question nnder discos- 
sion, we have need to goard against national 
prejadice. We require, as judges, to put 
ourselves in the position of the French 
people. We should take liberal views of 
character, and of that which constitutes 
national glorj and renown. We presume, 
however, that the readers of this .periodical 
will possess the wisdom tojudge of Napoleon 
as public men are generally judged, in 
relation to the condition of things in which 
they live, and not according to that high 
ideal, which the lives of most of those who 
pretend to reach it, painfully belie. Judging 
of Napoleon's character by the standard 
which existed around him, and by the na- 
tional characteristics of the French, we do 
not hesitate to a£5rm that that character is 
worthy of the admiration which France, by 
many pregnant proofs, has bestowed upon it. 
It will require, indeed, overwhelming testi- 
mony to show that the French were wrong 
in paying that devotion to Napoleon which 
they did when he was alive, and at so con- 
siderable a distance of time, and after so 
much national disaster, in calling to the 
chief power of the State, so unanimously, 
one bearing his name. It would be as 
difficult to show that Great Britain was 
altogether blind and foolish in the admira- 
tion which she has felt for the character of 
Wellington. That France, so liberal, so 
noble, and so generous, finds, even now, in 
the Napoleon dynasty, her refuge from des- 
potism and anarchy, is a standing fact, the 
import of which can scarcely be misunder- 
stood. In condemning Napoleon's character, 
we virtually condemn the French. Napoleon 
was the servant, as well as the master of 
France. He was allowed to rule because he 
laboured for the good of the State, both in 
its internal affairs, and in maintaining its 
nationality. France made him what he was. 

The multitude of men are mere machines. 
Their wills are weak, and they do not possess 
those aspirations which prompt extraordinary 



efforts. To become great, it is essential 
that a man should be able to control events, 
to master circumstances. Every one who 
would rise above a merely mechanical exiat- 
ence, must break this chain. Of energy, of 
will, and strength of character, Napoleon is 
a striking illustration, and, we may add, a 
noble example. His character is so far 
worthy of the admiration of the world. He 
shows us what powers man might put forth. 
We may be assured also, that moral strength 
was Napoleon's unfailing impultion of this; 
without it, he would have manifested only a 
little energy, and then speedily have sunk 
amidst the contempt of Europe. 

From early life Napoleon displayed that 
energy of will to which we have referred. 
He had that firmness, and courage, and 
generally those mysterious qualities which 
single out some men, even in retirement, or 
while limited to the studies of eaiiy life. 
But he manifested something far higher. 
The more candid of our opponents will 
acknowledge that at first he was, at least 
apparently, actuated by noble and generous 
motives. 

Napoleon saved the liberty of France, 
which was likely to have fallen a prey to the 
degraded monsters of the Republic, or to the 
despotism of foreign invasion. He gave a 
proper direction to the cause of freedom, one 
which it long retained. We will attempt 
to show this, however, more in detail. The 
Directory of the Republic, from their want of 
capacity, and the disordered condition of the 
national finances, had left the army in 1^7 
without a proper supply of clothing or of 
food. Intense were the sufferings of the 
French in Italy; but, animated as they 
became by the enthusiasm of the youthful 
warrior, they triumphed over every obstacle. 
That success which it was of vast importance 
for France now to show, was accomplished 
by Napoleon. Then came the Egypti«^ 
campaign. The jealousy of the Directory at 
the rising fortunes of the future Emperor, 
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which they feared would prove subrersive of 
theur own ignoble anUiority — a jealousy 
natoral to the men of mere mediocrity, 
whom the Bevolation had called to a promi- 
nence for which they were unfitted — prompted 
them to throw every barrier in bis way. 
But without openly setting them altogether 
at defiance, he gradually advanced in power. 
The Directory came to an end. France had 
been brought to the brink of ruin. At this 
time, the success of Napoleon's arms at once 
made him universally regarded as one who 
could occupy an influential part in the 
goYemment of the kingdom. He was 
elected one of the three provisional consuls 
who, on the fall of the Directory, were 
selected for the oflSce of government, and 
the preparation of a constitution. Bonaparte 
virtually assumed the chief authority 
amongst his colleagues. The plan of a 
constitution had been for years elaborated 
by Sieyes, one of the three consuls. Napo- 
leon, however, made many alterations in it, 
and undertook the task of active govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, he gradually restored 
France to a condition of prosperity. The 
combined activity and skill which he dis- 
played in his military movements, were 
carried into the civil government of that 
kingdom. The enumeration of his remedial 
measures, both before the adoption of the 
c(Mistitution, and after it had become law, 
would carry us beyond our limits. He ap- 
pointed the ablest men to the public service. 
it was his habit to select men to high offices 
who were opposed to his reign, thus gradually 
foiling opposition, and promoting the best 
interests of the nation. This was the case 
with the chiefs of La Vendue; and while it 
was a bold and fearless policy, it also dis- 
played a generous spirit. The prescriptive 
measures of the Directory were annulled. 
The desecration of the ancient altars of 
France by that infidelity which, had it long 
continued, would have utterly destroyed 
both the morality and the outward prosperity 
of the kingdom, was brought to a close, and 
the clerical orders generally allied themselves 
to the constitution. Although certain re- 
strictions were laid on the press, the nation 
aajoyed a substantial freedom, which it did 
not possess during the reign of the Directory. 
The war of La Vendue for the restoration of 
the Bourbons, a war so destructive to the 
repoee of France — while so romantic, and 



withal so sad in many of its incidents — ma 
brought to a termination, partly by the large 
army of Napoleon, and in some measure from a 
conviction of the hopelessness of the cause of 
fbyalty, and also firom the growing conviction 
of the justice of Napoleon's measures, and 
the promised stability of his reign. Clemency 
was shown to those who surrendered. They 
were welcomed with enthusiasm; and the 
nation became outwardly at least united. 
In his foreign relations, Napoleon was equally 
skilful, if not quite so successful. Bussia, 
Austria, Prussia, and England, had pre- 
viously leagued together to promote the cause 
of the Bourbons. The three powers first 
named were wedded to absolutism : on no 
account would they accept and acknowledge 
the government of Napoleon. England had 
Mr. Pitt for its prime minister, and he was 
personally averse to anything short of the 
restoration of the Bourbons. Toryism, that 
villainous compound, was then rampant in 
the United Kingdom. Napoleon was com- 
pelled to go to war; but, before doing so, he 
appealed in the humblest manner to England 
and Germany; but his fervent entreaties 
were in vain. 

On England we mainly throw the blame 
of the commencement and prolonged continu- 
ance of the great European war. Had it not 
been for her alliance with despotism, there 
would not have been war. Let not England 
brand the character of Napoleon. She it 
was who roused within his breast the mili- 
tary spirit which had lain dormant since the 
campaigns of Italy and Egypt. She it was 
who incited the desire of conquest, of aggran- 
dizement, which she so falsely points out as 
one of the chief features of the French cha- 
racter ; and she, the conqueress of the Indies, 
has chosen all along, to frown upon the con- 
queror of Europe, as if his acts were those of 
a demon, and hers those of a saint! The 
reason is obvious. Napoleon prepared the 
nations for liberty. Napoleon punished 
England for her restless ambition. True he 
was ultimately overthrown; but not till after 
a long war, and after entailing on our 
country a heavy burden of taxation : this 
is the secret of our national hatred to 
Napoleon. He defended France against the 
despotic hordes which threatened to destroy 
her nationality. He raised her to the rank 
of a great military power whose very name 
long inspired the oppressed millions of Europe 
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with the desire for freedom from the oppres- 
siTe monarchies whose joke bad been for 
ages submitted to silently. He aided the 
European nations in their struggles for 
Itbertj, and broke the spell which haid s^ 
long enchained them. So gloomy indeed 
were the prospects of liberty in England, 
when Napoleon appeared on the European 
stage, that by many of our countrymen he 
was regarded as one sent tp deliver them 
fruB tyranny, and his landing on our shores 
would have been hailed with satisfaction by 
millions of the sons of Britain. It is well 
known that Ireland watched the struggle 
with intense anxiety, and longed for the day 
when he should set her free from the grasp 
of England. Napoleon believed, and doubt- 
less for good reasons, that if he could have 
reached England, he would have been op- 
posed merely by the Government and the 
military. He proposed to give us a new 
constitution; one which, unlike the old des- 
potic constitution, would have recognized 
tiie rights, and enthroned the power of the 
people. Before going farther, we contend 
tiiat we have shown ample reason, not 
merely for the admiration which France 
oitertained for Napoleon, but for enshrining 
hb' name amongst the noblest heroes of the 
world. It would have been an act of na- 
tional ingratitude, for which we should have 
been the first to blame them, had the French 
not cherished the name, and revered the 
memory, of one who did so much for them. 
The Frenchman cannot look round upon the 
capital of his country, the centre of civiliza- 
tion and of liberty, without beholding reasons 
to yenerate Napoleon's memory. No opera- 
ikfii was too vast for him ; no task, however 
small, that could minister to the happiness 
of France was neglected by him. From the 
centre to the circumference, we see every- 
where the evidences of his vast and benignant 
reign. Not only does Paris owe to Napoleon 
her noblest buildings, but he promoted public 
works of great utility throughout the country. 
His sleepless energy prevented France from 
falling a prey to the tergiversatiim and cor- 
ruption which have crept, in the old mon- 
archies, into all the departments of the 
State. Merit was rewarded, that In England 
would have met with cold neglect Talent 
and worth were regarded as the only requi- 
sites for Government appointment. The 
private soldier was not excluded from the 



higher offices at the anny. The simple but 
touching prize of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, with its acoompanyiog meagre pea- 
sion, was bestowed on those in every rank of 
life who had acted with courage aod with 
magnanimity. The circumstance that the 
efforts of Napoleon to protect France from 
the overwhelming forces of her eneoues, 
were for a time defeated, could not be 
expected to diminish the admiration of the 
French for Napoleon's character. He did 
not forget France in his reverses and mis- 
fortunes. Witness his escape from Elba; 
his deliverance of his beloved land from the 
sway of the Bourbons; and the gigantae 
energies which he put forth to prevent the 
French nationality from being overthrows. 
France could not forget him, when enduring 
the tortures which England inflicted upon 
the victim of her cruel and selfish policy at 
St. Helena. She could not but cherish his 
memory during the long period in which she 
had to suffer the tyranny of the restored 
Bourbons, or that of the treacherous Ixmis 
Philippe. The example of Napoleon led her 
to throw off both of these yokes. The 
argument which we understand some men to 
use, that, because Napoleon was nltimatdy 
unsuccessful, his character is therefore m- 
worthy of admiration by the French, we 
think altogether groundless. Not lUone, 
however, for his devotion to France, is his 
memory revered, but still more because he is 
regarded as an ideal of humanity as the 
manifestation of views adverse to hereditary 
tyranny, which recognize in 9ome measure 
the worth of man as man; views, which in 
one form or another, will ere long be trium- 
phant over the globe. At all events, it is 
evident that the admiration of France for 
Napoleon was a deep and absorbing passion; 
one which, except on the presumption that 
he was worthy of it, must be inexplicable to 
every true philosopher. To say that the 
French mind is so superficial and so weak, 
that it is naturally led astray bj gilded 
hypocrisy, and vain ambition in its rulers, is 
to arraign that Power who has bestowed on 
the nations their various mental and moral 
characteristics. 

It is not our present intention to reply to 
the article of " Sigma.** We b^ leave, how- 
ever, to thank him for the second and fourth 
paragraphs. He shows forcibly from what 
terrible evils Napoleon rescued France; that 
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}n was called to the offioe of Oonaol 1^ 
the mmaammia "raioe of the peopk; and 
be mafces general ad miBgioop ngardiog Ka- 
poieonlB takot wfaieh go fiv io oar fa?oar. 
Ftesimuiig tbat il was proper for the Fxvnoh 
to eenfer on Kapoleea ^e powers whi^ thej 
did, H is eiideot that he possessed those 
qtudkusations ^diieh entitled him to aspire to 
the c^i^ office in the State. What would 
hsrre been a mere indieatkm of vanitj io 
others, was natwal and justifiable in l^epo- 
koo. He was bom to eommand, to direct the 
deetimesof notions. We ha?e not space toadd 
mpf^bxag to the remarks ei "l^gma,'' on 
tbe sabjeet of Kapeleon's greatness and 
cleofraess ci inte&eet, his perseveraaoe, in- 
d us tij, and the simplictty of his habits. Mr. 
EnieiBon, in a few graphic pages, presents a 
portrait of Napoleon with reference to snch 
eharacteristics. Eren in the anfayoorable 
new which be takes of Napdeon's character 
he shows that iite latter does not merit the 
odlom whidi so generally covers it Befor- 
iiBg to the two classes, — oonserratives and 
democrats, — into which society is divided, 
he says,'*' the second class is that " of hummm 
mm in America; in England, in Prance, and 
threngbodt Emx^, the class of indostry and 
skill; Napoleon is its r^presenkUive. The 
instinct of acdve, brave, able men, threngh- 
oat the middle class everywhere, has pointed 
out Naprieon as the incarnate democrat. 
He had their virtues and their vices: above 
all, he had thdr spirit or aim/' Attend to 
this, ye money loving men, who complac^itly 
take np the talk of a pseado mordity, and 
asperse 4^e character of Napoleon. We do 
not grudge you your well known industry 
and sldll, but we contend t&at Napoleon's is 
a fiur higher and nobler character thau your 
ovm; but even were it not so, we should 
adnsire it as dismaying the same essential 
features. We maintoin that France was 
gnSty of no error in ealfoig on Napoleon to 
fill the office of Consul ; in committing her- 
sdf to the domimoD (^ a single individual, 
one who had shown hims^ to be possessed 
of powers fitted for so important a trust. 
Hii was an arbitrary government, but one 
which &e necessitks of the times demanded. 
Bven in censtdtotional monarchies, nations 
are practically ruled by a fow. Smgle 



Ifanilies havn tyrannized over Sarope for 
ages; fomilies destitnte of moral worth or 
inteUectual capacity. Indeed, all gavcra- 
ments are more or less arbitoury. The 
French cenld not tokrats the Boarboos; 
the BepnUie, as ptevioBsij exiiting, had 
shown itself a grosser tyranny than anj 
eonsolate could be; and the nation was 
threatened by forugn invasion. On thes& 
groonds we oont^xl that France acted wisely 
in b«r choice (^ Nqtolooa, first as Gonsal, 
and afterwards as Emperor. It is said^ 
however, he was actuated merely by amUtieD 
in aco^ting the chief power oif the State; 
bat this w« dispute. Wiiere is the evidence 
of mere ambition in the young warrior who 
gained the fresh laiRvls of Italy, and sus- 
tained the fierce fight of Egypt! Was 
Napoleon ambitious, because, Tviien France 
was on the brink of ruin, he came forward 
as her deliverer amidst the plaudits of 
the people; and passed a lifo of hardship 
and toil in protecting her nationality, and 
spreading the light of freedom throughooi 
enslaved Europe. The fact is that this 
accusation has arisen from mere prejudice. 
The world has taken up the cry of ambition 
— at first circulated by the enemies of 
France — ^wit^out inquiring whether it had 
the least justice in it. The same ealuosny 
was uttered for centuries against Cromwell; 
but men begin to regard him as a hero, and 
the Protectorate as the greatest glory of our 
history. Future ages, as the vast infiuenoes 
of Naftoleoa's career are developed through- 
out Enrope, will do jnstiee to his character. 
This bugbear of ambition will not stagger 
the judgment, or prevent general admiration. 
We would here, in passing, afford a specimen 
or two of the manner in vHbidi Napoleon's 
character has been treated. Bonrrieane'*' re- 
lates that Leon Aune, a sergeant, having been 
included in the first presentation of sabres by 
the First Consul, wrote to Napoleon, thanking 
him for the gift, <m which he received a letter 
in reply, eulogising the soldier in the warmest 
manner. Bourrienue adds— '^ This cajolery to 
a soldier answered well the pnrpose which 
Bonaparte proposed. The letter to Amneeenld 
not fidl of cireidating tlurough the whole army. 
Only thiidc «f the First Consul, the greatest 
general of France, caBmg a sergeant his 
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i>r»Ye comrade I" Again, Bonrrienoe states, 
that there had been brought firom Italy a 
bnst of Bratiis, who had sacrificed tyrants. 
" This," says the biographer, "was the very 
thing wanted; and David received instruc- 
tions to place Jnnins Brutus in the gallery 
of the Tuilleries. What more convincing 
proof of a horror of tyranny?" Thus, 
instead of regarding those acts as sincere, 
the attempt is art^y made to turn them 
against Kapoleon's cluuracter. Thus slender 
are the tiireads which, artfully woven 
together by Napoleon's detracters, present to 
the eyes of the world a woof of hypocrisy 
and ambition. V^od. principles like these, 
the character of no one would be safe. 
These remarks are particularly true regard- 
ing Napoleon's alleged ambition. Because 
he accepted the office of Consul, it is in- 
sinuated that he was actuated by ambition; 
from the same motive he would insult an 
ambassador, and then rush into a war. 

Admitting for a moment, however, that 
•ambition was Napoleon's ruling passion, it 
was not an ambition simply to promote his 
family aggrandizement and power. France 
called him to the offices which he filled; he 
devoted his life to her service. He saved 
her from the Jacobins; from the Bourbons; 
from the combined powers of Europe, which 
would have crushed her, as Kussia did 
Poland. True, he saved her at an immense 
cost of human life; but the nationality of 
France was worth the sacrifice. Better was 
it that her sons should perish on the plains 
of Egypt, or be wrapped in the winding- 
sheet of the Bussian snows, than that France 
should be crushed beneath the fetters of 
Austrian absolutism, or English oligarchy. 
When we are told of the loss of human life 
in the European wars, let us not charge it 
on Napoleon. Let us remember too that 
there are worse things even than death ; and 
let us ask ourselves the question — had Na- 
poleon not arisen, what would have been the 
condition of Europe? Liberty might have 
slumbered for ages; or the millions might 
have begun a struggle against their despotic 
monarchies, which, without the potent leader- 
ship of Napoleon, would have ended by 
riveting more firmly the chains of despotism. 
But we must pause. Tell us not that 
because Napoleon invaded other nations he 
was therefore personally ambitious. He 
sought, by doing so, to rescue them from 



slavery, and to promote that French influence 
which he and France believed to be essential 
to the good of Europe. In doing so, he is 
surely worthy of the admiration of the 
French; and he cannot be justly accused of 
mere ambition. No ;' his devotion to France, 
and the consequent devotion of France to 
him, are the great facts of his history, and 
present the true solution of his character. 

In proof, however, of Napoleon's personal 
ambition, "Sigma" refers to the division which 
he made of his newly acquired territories 
amongst members of his family, and among 
his generals. Who does not see that it was 
necessary to ally these nations to France, 
and that this was the most effectual means 
of doing so? There is here no personal 
ambition. Who denies to our statesmen a 
real patriotism because th^e are certain 
offices which they distribute for personal or 
political purposes ? But even if personal 
ambition was his chief motive, Napoleon's 
character is worthy of the admiration d 
France. To what a large extent does amhi- 
tion influence the conduct of other rulers, 
and of public men generally, whose services 
we are ready to recognise I Although 
ambition has sometimes proved baneful to 
the world, to it also is owing to a large extent 
the energy and skill which are put forth in 
public life. Even if Napoleon's great aim 
was to dwell in the Tuilleries, and to wwr 
the crown of France, of what should *e 
people complain ? were they not justmed 
in their admiration, if — as we contaid-- 
his power was used for the benefit of the 
State? Napoleon certainly believed he was 
raised up for an important work; that he 
was guided by some mysterious star. * They 
charge me," he observed, " with the commw- 
sion of great crimes: men of my stamp do 
not commit crimes. Nothing has been more 
simple than my elevation; 'tis in vam to 
ascribe it to intrigue or crime; it was owing 
to the peculiarity of the times, and to m 
reputation of having fought well against tfi 
enemies of my country. I have »1^ 
marched with the opinions of grea* massej 
and of events. Of what use then wojua 
crimes be to me?" Great aUowanceinn»^ 
made for men, who, like Crwnwell ^^ 
Napoleon, believed themselves to ^^^ 
missioned to perform some important P*^ 
the theatre of public life. They ^^'f^ 
on by a mysterious impulse ; and the h*"^ 
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which wonld terrify ordinarj' men, appeared 
to them as necessary portions of their career, 
and did not wear an aspect of cmeltj or of 
crime. 

We liad intended to have narrated the 
drcnmstances which led to the commence- 
ment of the different wars in which Napoleon 
engaged, in order to show that he was 
forced into those wars by hostile powers. 
We would not have shrank also from a close 
examination of yarions incidental transac- 
tionsi which are usually regarded as stains 
on Napoleon's character. Our space, how- 
OTer, has compelled us to confine ourselves 
to the general conclusions which we have 
stated. 

To conclude, we would offer a few remarks 
on those personal qualities of Napoleon to 
which we have not already referred. He 
was temperate in his habits. He was 
inspired by courage. '* The best document 
of his relation to his troops," Mr. Emerson 
observes, "is the order of the day on the 
morning of the battle of Austerlitz, in which 
Napoleon promises the troops that he will 
keep his person out of reach of fire. This 
declaration, which is the reverse of that 
ordinarily made by generals and sovereigns 
on the eve of a battle, sufficiently explains 
the devotiou of the army to their leader." 
His scepticism has been pointed out as a 
proof of his frigidity of heart. Few men, 
howeyer, who live either in courts or camps, 
have the fervour of devotion, or the might of 
prmdple. He had been long accustomed to 
the perfidy of hereditary rulers, and the 
adulation of parasites. He saw Bomanism 
allied to despotism, and Protestant England 
united in the same cause. His scepticism 
was the result of his position, not the fault 
of the man. At the same time there were 
sot wanting occasions when his mind rose 
above the impure element in which he was 
compelled to live, and recognized the spiri- 
tual relations which consecrate life, and the 
power whose altar is the soul He was 
dbtingtushed for his toleration, and for his 
horror of religious persecution. Whilst, 
Eke every wise ruler, he practically acknow- 
ledged the importance of religion in pro- 
moting national prosperity, he scorned the 
idea of persecuting those who did not belong 
to the dominant church. Even the Jews, 
qpfn-essed in the other countries of continen- 
tal Europe, found protection under his sway. 



Whatever may be said of Napoleon's belief, 
he discountenanced the immorality and levity 
which the Bevolution had engendered. He 
had a fine sense of the noble and heroic 
qualities which others possessed. Although 
Ms acknowledgments of these may appear 
theatrical to the prosaic mind, yet these 
certainly flowed from a magnanimous nature, 
and contrast very much with the conduct of 
public men at l^at time. His bi(^raphies 
abound with instances of this kind. These 
account largely for the love which his 
soldiers bore him. Whilst he lavished their 
blood in the cause of freedom, he treated 
them like men; he appealed to something 
generous and true in them. The instances 
to which we allude, open to us the depths of 
his magnanimity and his greatness. As to 
Napoleon's general character, we may be 
permitted to adduce the testimonies of 
Bourrienne and Madame Junot, both of whom 
were on the most intimate terms with him, 
and both of whom had strong prejudices 
against him. Bourrienne observes: "His 
(Napoleon's) heart and his conduct were at 
variance, but his good dispositions gave way 
before what he considered his pMic duty. 
In spite of this sort of feeling, however, 
Bonaparte was neither rancorous nor vindic- 
iive. His character was not a cruel one. 
I certainly cannot justify the acta forced 
upon him by crael necessity and the im- 
perious law of war; but this I can say, 
that he has frequently been unjustly accused. 
None but those who are blinded by fuiy 
could have given him the name of Nero or 
Caligula. No part of his [conduct justified 
such abuse. I think that I have stated his 
real faults with sufficient sincerity to be 
believed upon my word; and I can assert 
that Bonaparte, apart from politics, was 
feeling, kind, and accessible to pity: he was 
very fond of children, and a bad man has 
seldom such a disposition. In the habits of 
private life, he had (and the expression is 
not too strong) much benevolence, and great 
indulgence for human weakness." 

To these views, we cannot have serious 
objection. We think, however. Napoleon's 
acceptance of the supreme power in France 
was justifiable, and ealled for; and, if so, the 
acts necessary to maintain it are no stains 
on his character. At the worst, the actions 
for which he is most severely blamed, were 
simply errors of judgment. We may add 
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tibit dnrioi; the oontiaaital wan, ihB nost 
atMBrd sUtMDcaU were propagated pnjmdi- 
ckl to tha churaeler of Napoleoa. Tbej 
wete the phantons af oar national fear and 
guilt. Althoagh time baa diaaipated them, 
we have been Umg coH^pcUed to jtidge of 
UlapoleoiL through « diatorted medimB. 
Madane Janet obacrTea:* ^ Ifneh ia aaid 
ahoQt the tyrauj, nofence of temper, and 
deepottun of Napoleon. I revere, naj, even 
worship his memory; bat I am not ao ftbaord 
«8 to cMiaider him a god. Ha was a man, 
and partook of the failings of hjomaa nature. 
Nerertheless, to speak frooi mj knewk^ 
ef his eharaetei"— and I had the o^wrtnnity 
of knowing him well— I must ^ckre mj 
honest convietiai that he possessed a noble 
mind, a heart forgetfoi of injories, and a 
dispositioa to neoompenfie talent wherever he 
fonnd it Perhaps at no period did Napo^ 
leon^s character appear in so eialted a light 
4»s on bis elevation to \ht Imperial anthority. 
He had previously been the o^ed of envioos 
hatred, and the object e[ base persecution ; 
but he forgot all at the moodent when the 
nation invested him with supreme power. 
He took revenge on none; nay, he even made 
a point of checking personal antipathies, 
whenever they were entertained towards 
iodividQals whose conduct had given him 
reasim to ooraplaiu."' We might cite other 
authorities who btar similar testimony, hot 
to do so s unnecessary. Surely we are 

* ** Life of Napoleon Bonaparte," by Madame 
Junot. 



justified, from the pcnoial quafitifls of Na- 
pfdaen, in mtyntaiiang the positioii which we 
have taken. 

Tell us not that Napoleon left France dr- 
eumseribedf in^oveririied. Eb left the fire 
of freedom bunung in her heart; ha gave 
her a li£B which oo^ not be doomed to pme 
tar ever beneath the fettera of oppreaaiaa. 
Soon she arose, and shook herself ficce fraa 
the dominion of England; from the reign ef 
the Bourbons. The lilapoleon dynasty has 
resumed its sway. The once haoghty 
nation, which refused to aeknowkdge tlM 
eldw Republic and the Empire, finds ia 
Napoleon IIL her atnng and fiuthfnl allj. 

As we have stood in the old black chapel 
of the Invalides, as grim and sad as thm- 
selves, beside the tomb of l^poleon, we have 
been tempted to mcnlise, as if ita eefaoea 
proclaimed the emptiness of human great- 
ness, the hoUowness of fame. But that 
tomb is the source ef much of the strengtii 
and vitality of France. Whether, then, wa 
examine the individual at^ of Kap(^on*s 
career, or the vast resaits which have flowed 
from it, and are yet unfolding, can we blame 
France for h^ admiration of Napokoii 
Bonaparte? 

On the whole, consideriog what Napoieoi 
did, both for France, and fx the caose of 
freedom throughout the world, the motives 
whidi actuated him, md his persaud 
character generally, we think we have clearly 
shown that he was worthy of the adnoiratioa 
of the French people. T. U. 
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CAN SCOTLAND BEASONABLY COMPLAIN OF INJUSTICE FROM ENGLAND? 

NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— III. 



Lord John Russell, with his usual 
felicity of happy illustration, once remarked 
in the House of Commons, that " if a blind 
foreigner were to visit this island, he would 
suppose, from the universal language of dis> 
content, that we were of all people the most 
wretched and miserable; if, on the contrary, 
the individual had nothing but the <»^ns 
of vision to guide him, sn^^posing he could 
not read, he would naturally conclude that 



the islanders were the most happy and pros- 
perous of all nations.'' We cling with all 
the tenacity of time-honoured patriots to 
our glorious privilege of grumbling; it h 
one of our dearest liberties. Public insti- 
tutions are the safety-valve of our ill humours, 
the scape-goat of our spleen. In England 
the tories fall foul on the whigs, the whigs 
and radicals are ever on the fhh war-cry to 
give battlein lusty strokes to their opponoits. 
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The haid interest is ever crying oat in the 
-mailings of despair against tiieir oppressors. 
The factories are ahrajs being rained bj 
the '^ laws' dekj," with the horrid appa- 
rition of Tninions of eadaTerons villagers, and 
aiktA&tm frames of weavers and spinners. 

In Ireland the Saxon tjrants work the 
«oin^ete and certain rain of that country 
at least once every year — so, at least, the 
patriots of the Emerald Isle tell us. But 
when Scotiand begins to complain and cry 
««ft against the oppressors of the sooth, we 
wonder at tiie phenomenon; it has cer- 
tainly the advantage of novelty, which in- 
•dttces US to examine and see if it is fonnded 
on a delusion or a reality. Scotland has 
had her tnmUes; but where is the nation 
with historic annals so generous which has 
not? The first natioDal struggle and pub- 
lic calamity of the Scotch, after the demise 
cf EEzabeth, was the goring of the bull 
«piaoopaey, driven by their own much-beloved, 
idolized, and divine-righted Stuarts. But 
the diviae ri^is of man to worship his 
Maker in aec<»'dance with the dictates of 
his conscience, came pure and bright out of 
the contest, like silver from the refining pot. 
The next irapOTtant tronbles of Scotland 
were essential^ home bom; an overweening 
sympathy for a sdon of a worthless royal 
fkmily (mere sycophants and tools of the 
French eomi) led to an alarming revolution; 
and England was again invaded by the 
brawny sons of the mountains and moors. 
Seen by the aid of the magic glass of Scot- 
hnkTs Poet Lanreat, Sir Walter Scott, they 
have a pleasing interest, and a romantic 
cotiieur de rote shading them. To our great 
grandfiKthers, they had a sterner aspect, a 
peril which we may now laugh at. Spec- 
tral visions of bloody battles ctf victory to be 
fimght over again mingled with their fears. 
Thore existed in Scotland an intense hatred 
and {dotting spirit against the rating dynasty, 
who, with all their fauHs, had been the con- 
M^ators of English liberty. This fact is 
the main cause why in the last century 
SBch an hostile feding was manifested to- 
wards Scotchmen : it was a national crochet, 
and saeh writers as Junius are the true 
iB^cators of the p(q)ular' feeling. The 
French revdatiom put a stop to all such 
petty differences. Since then the two peo- 
ples have so ooalesoed, that to define them as 
poUtieaUy and socially distinct is a mistake 



which none but narrow minds iall into. 
For the sake of geogra]^ical distinction the 
name answers a purpose. The slight dif- 
ference of custom, laws, &c., is daily becom- 
ing less obvious, as legislation is ever tending 
to sweep them all away. None but hot- 
headed youths, freshly imbued with Quixotic 
notions, inspired by a Wallace or a Bruce, 
ever prate about the honour of Scotchmen 
as modem m^en. The idea must be lowering 
to a people, and partaking much of the 
nature of provincial vulgarism. Who thinks 
of distinguishing our prime minister, the 
illustrious Macaulay, the great Jefiery, or 
Dr. Chalmers, as Scotchmen? They are as 
much a part of our body politic, and soul 
politic too, as her Majesty Victoria or Colonel 
Sibthorp. England, like every other great 
nation, is a combination of states originally 
independent. In this island there were nearly 
as many kings as counties ; but power gra- 
dually assumed a centralization. The less 
merges into the greater. Yorkshire or Corn- 
wall, Kent or Hampshire, might complain 
of this upon the same ground as Scotland. 

If ever we had a remote idea that oar 
northern friends were illused, it has been 
completely dispelled by the conclusive 
reasoning of "Douglas." If we grant, for 
the sake of argument, that he is correct in 
his assumption of facts, they are so unim- 
portant, that the real question is not affected 
by them ; a negative decision is quite com- 
patible with his army of allegations; his 
silence upon subjects of real weight, is a 
tacit admission on the negative side of this 
question. His sample of grievances are of 
such a nature, that the most timid reader 
of the Confy'overtialist may safely lode them 
in the face without trembling for the peril 
of the consequences. The crimson blush of ' 
shame will not be suflFused over the counte- 
nances of men anxious for the honoor of 
England. But let us give them a fair con- 
sideration. 

First He says the building of the Glas- 
gow Post Office is quite unworthy of the 
city; it is more like a haunted house in smrw 
out-of-the-way part of the country. We can 
complimMit him on having so picturesqu* 
an object, suggesting snch pkoiont memories 
in a dingy, commonplace centre of mann* 
facturing industry. But seriously, did it 
never occur to " Douglas" that this evil is not 
peculiar to Glasgow; that many of oar first- 
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rate towns are insofScientlj proyided, occa- 
sioned by the too parsimonioos conduct of 
the post office authorities. 

Secondly. "That medical students have 
to pay a tax of £10 before they can exer- 
cise Uieir calling in England." Is " Douglas " 
aware that the educational course of stnodies 
which such parties require is to be obtained 
much more economically in Scotland than 
•pn glftTifi. The colleges where medical stu- 
dents are graduated are much less costly 
affiurs than those on the south of the Tweed : 
a pUin fact in proof of which is, that English 
parents send their sons to be educated in the 
north, in order that the more expensive 
system may be avoided; cheerfully paying 
the trifle of £10, in order to secure the 
extra advantage. 

Thirdly. Scotland has no officer who has 
power to substitute a good stamp for an 
accidentally spoiled one." Does " Douglas " 
live in these railway times, without being 
conscious of the facility of communications ? 
Edinburgh is but an hour or two more dis- 
tant from the metropolis than Manchester 
or LiverpooL And does this small difference 
of time produce the enormity of injustice? 
The obstacle in the way of commerce is 
nearly equal to the one as the other; and 
often, by the peculiar postal arrangements, 
no difference at all. Is " Douglas" positive 
of the fact (or is it only a supposition) that 
deeds are detained in London to an indefinite 
period from Scotland alone? We imagine 
this habit of delay is general, not partial. 
The lawyers near London are not a whit 
better off than the gentlemen in his office, 
except in this saving of distant travelling. 
The fact of Scotland being so distant from 
the metropolis is not a faidt which can be 
laid to the English people. We congratulate 
our opponent on having found his official 
duties so suggestive of complaints. 

Fourthly. " Our naval and military chari- 
ties are supported by Government for the 
benefit of English and Irish subjects." Here 
he has contrived a loophole of escape; for he 
mentions not exclusive benefit, which he evi- 
dently wishes to suppose. H he really has 
any doubt about the subject — ^whichwe ami- 
ably hope, for the sake of his veracity— he 
might easily lay this phantom low, by visit- 
ing or inquiring of those institutions. We 
can assure our worthy friend that they are 
national or British charities, and within their 



sheltering walls may be found his brave and 
deserving countrymen. 

These are the "sample of grievances." 
" Douglas" says their justice must be ac- 
knowledged by every candid mind. We sup- 
pose he means they must be acknowledged 
as injustices; for if their justice is to be 
recognized, they cannot at tLe same time be 
grievances. 

The next charge is one of more granty, 
and bears on the face a semblance of injos- 
tice: it is evidently a sore point, woandiag 
the national vanity of our worthy fiiend, 
while admitting it as a fair argument, and 
one that truly comes within the scope of the 
present question. 

The complaint is the illegality and ab- 
surdity of speaking and writing of the whole 
of the island as England. This rather be- 
longs to the category of conventional phrase- 
ology than formal or official technicality— a 
custom of convenience rather than the sta- 
died ignoring of Scotland's existence, h&mi 
no possible effect detrimental to the happi- 
ness or welfare of that people, but obyiously 
the revetse; for England, being so fer the 
superior in wealth, population, power, and 
prestige — ^her historic glories dating back 
ten centuries — has created in the minds of 
the world not only a name, a character, i 
force, but an embodied idea of magnificence 
and wealth far superior to Borne in the 
classic days of yore. Scotland since the 
union has been an integral part of England, 
not in the narrow sense of a geographic*^ dis- 
tinction, but in the broad and unlimited ms- 
mopolite idea. A Scotehman abroad partici- 
pates in all the benefits, and enjoys the privi- 
leges of that citizen character, as much as * 
Yorkshireman. It is impossible to change » 
name stamped as it is on universal socie^i 
nor is it worth the attempt, to gratify the 
ideal vanity of a section of that commnnity i 
neither would it be just, on the ground that 
Ireland, which is now a portion of Gi«»t 
Britain, would have the same cause of com- 
plaint, with even more pretentious reason^ 
on account of her superior magnitude, and 
resources. The English army contains more 
Irish than Scoteh soldiers: the re^®"^!^ 
the empire is more augmented by Irish than 
Scoteh receipts. The most energetic action 
of legislative enactments for generations 
would be utterly futile to change tiie nation^ 
name, it is so engrafted upon the annals » 
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time and thought. It can be blotted out 
011I7 with the existence of the people. Sup- 
pose the name was confined to that more 
central province of the empire, it would 
lead to endless misnomers and inconveniences. 
It is absurd and treasonable to prate of the 
separate nationality of Scotland; its exist- 
ence is purely imaginative ; for the last 147 
years, ever since the union, Scotland has had 
no more national existence than Urslen, or 
Wessex. Nationality comes from nation. 
And what is a nation? Not a race of men 
having the same laws, customs, and lan- 
guage (but shghtly modified); under the 
same authority ; enjoying the same privileges 
and advantages — or a larger race, to whom 
they are joined by these common bonds. The 
army of farm bailiffs and packmen from the 
north who spread themselves over the fertile 
plains of England, are evidently unimpressed 
with the notion of their adopted land's ex- 
clusive nationality. They say, fair play to 
aU the sons of this island of liberty. The 
union brought reciprocal advantages to the 
two countries; but in "Douglas's" honest 
opinion, which of the two was the most be- 
nefited? Pause not, friend, with such pal- 
pable proofs to guide you. Did not the 
union enhance the value of Scotch products? 
Did it not improve the condition of her 
lairds, by doubling the value of their land? 
Did it not bring the luxuries of life more 
witliin the reach of her oatcake-eating free- 



men? Did not the peasantry reap social 
and material fruits by the free intercourse 
with the wealthy and civilized south? Did 
not the opening of the rich colonies and con- 
quests of England beyond the seas, to Scotch 
enterprize and trade, bring wealth to her 
merchants, and the blessings of comparative 
plenty to all? 

We cannot close this article without re- 
verting to the presumed injustice of England, 
in preventing Scotland from having a fair 
share of representatives in Parliament. We 
would first ask, are the English people fairly 
represented in the legislative body? The 
injustice " Walter" complains of is not pecu- 
liarly Scotch, but a national one, requiring 
inmiediate and thorough reform. The whole 
of the boroughs of Scotland, exclusive of 
Glasgow, do not aggregate such a population 
as ]i(Unchester and Liverpool, returning but 
four members. The population of London 
nearly equals that of Scotland, with a repre- 
sentation but little above one-fourth of that 
people, while they represent more wealth and 
more intelligence. Is not this injustice to 
England? 

All we have now to say is, that if Scot- 
land has any just complaints, let them be 
stated. At present we are bound, with such 
evidence as we have heard, to give a decisive 
negative to any reasonable shadow of injus- 
tice from England. 

Gray. 



AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— III. 



« I am not wrong-headed enough to wish that 
the tmion which has been established so happily 
for the peace and tranquillity of both countries 
dioold be interfered with. .... I can only 
say, that if I thought this Association could lead 
to such a mis/ortunej I would not remain in it 

one other moment I have joined this 

movement because I believe in my heart Scotland 
has been treated with unfiiimess and neglect I 
believe this movement will be succes^uhbecause 
it is based on justice, and toill be carried on unth 
earnestness, but with moderation." — Earl of 
JBfflinton, at meeting ii} Edinburgh, November 2, 
1853. 

Thb spectacle of a noble body of men 
unitedly offering a dignified but respectful 
resistance to encroachment must attract 
attention and merit consideration. Their 
resistance is not to be treated with ridicule 
or contempt, to be written down with the 
pen of malice, or extinguished by means of 



misrepresentation. If truth and justice be 
with them they will surmount all opposition, 
and assert their title to be heard. Enthusias- 
tically though calmly moving onward, vdth 
the uplifted front of conscious right, they 
will boldly urge their plea for justice. Such, 
we take it, is the position of the " National 
Association for the Vindication of Scottish 
Rights." The Scottish people do consider 
themselves aggrieved thiat their existence as 
a nation is aU but ignored, that their lawful 
rights are withheld, and that, by an unjusti- 
fiable and absorbing centralization, they are 
wrongfully excluded from a share in the 
trade and commerce which the Government 
of the united nations creates, especially from 
that arising from their own local administra- 
tion. 

Scotiand is by no means a country given 
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to ftgitatkn. Qoitt, padding, perseymng 
mdnstiy is her forte. Not defieicnt in other 
talents, she excels in this, and to it in great 
measure she owes that success which attends 
ker SODS in every part of the world. That, 
theref»re, which has at length oompletelj 
flroosed her energies mnst not be conndered 
as trifling or unimportant. She has long 
renained silent, and it is nnfkir to charge 
her at once with being captions when she 
•ODstitationally asks for her interests to 
be protected and her rights restored. It 
Baj be that mnch of what is pleaded as 
** grievances" cannot, in the strict sense of 
tl^ words of this question, be called hijnstice 
from Eholaitd; it maj be that Scotland 
has been unjust to herself, in not watching 
met her own interests and respectfully but 
firmly opposing encroachment; still, at the 
hands of the Government of the united 
•onntries, she is entitled to daim redress of 
her grievances. 

The treaty of union entered into between 
the two countries — as one of equal privileges 
and duties, the union of two equally inde- 
pendent nations — ^is the basis on which the 
whole matter rests. The question is thus a 
•bni^ one: — Have the terms and stipula- 
tioBS of that treaty been finthfuUy fulfilled 
by and to both nations? If it can be shown 
that the rights and privileges secured to 
Scotland therein have been, and still are, 
granted, then may the Scottish lion reason- 
ably be requested to betake himself to his 
former repose; but if, on the other hand, it 
can be shown that these have been unfairly 
encroached on, surely it is but right that 
reparation should be given. And can this 
point not be amicably and satisfactorily 
arranged? Is it possible that this, of all 
questions, cannot be judged of by its own 
merits, and settled accordingly? Must it be 
tiiat, either from the unrighteous demands 
of one nation, or the selfishness of the other, 
flueh a matter as this cannot be adjusted? 
T. U., who is adroitly followed by " Benja- 
min," would have it that in this demand we 
are actually sounding the notes of hostility, 
and endearouis to frighten ns with the 
dread of civil strife. We entertain no such 
alarm. We speak in these pages to as many 
friendly Englishmen as T. U. does, and we 
do not despair of finding them ready to listen 
fwrly and dispassionately, or of receiving 
their consent and co>operation, if we can but 



prove the justice of our daims. Gaho, 
therefore, thy fears, friend T. U., and leave 
thy " sword** still in the armoory ; for 

"ThyTokdotnwty, 
Pot want of fighting shall grow rusty .*• 

The two countries are mseparably connected; 
their interests are too closely amalgamated, 
and the advantages arising to both from the 
union are too apparent for any rupture now 
to take place between them. 

The union of the two countries was a 
'' union free and independent, on equal terms, 
with equal duties, equal responsibilities, and 
equal rights."* By Article VL of the treaty 
it is provided that ** all parts of the United 
Kingdom, from and after the union, shall 
have the same allowanoes, encouragements, 
and drawbacks." 

If, then, there be provided for Scotland a 
''relative equality" in things affecting the 
empire generally, and a supremacy in matters 
of " local administration," it is clear, in the 
first place, that her interests should be pro- 
perly guarded. Now it is notorious that she 
is left, in this case, almost totally unprovided 
for. With a population of three miliiona, an 
increasing commerce, and extensive manu- 
factures; with peculiar laws and institutions, 
and contributbg a revenue of seven millkxis 
of pounds sterling annually, her multitu- 
dinous civil and political interests are en- 
trusted to the care of a judicial ofiicer whose 
legal and professional duties are othervrise 
too heavy for one man. With a salary not 
liberal enough to induce an advocate of suf- 
ficient merit to renounce his practice at the 
bar, the Lord Advocate b by no means suf- 
ficient as a representative to watch over 
Scottish interests. The present Lord Advo- 
cate has asserted that the legislative duties 
connected with public bills alone are as 
mudi as one man can undertake, and has 
told his constituents that, if he had known 
the trouble it would have given him, he 
would not have undertaken to bring in the 
New Sheriff Courts Bill, crude and xmsatis- 
factory as it is. He is often not a member 
of the Cabinet, and possesses but little 
authority in Parliament, from which he is 
necessarily frequently absent when matters 
of vital importance to Scotland are debated. 
Scottish deputations, too, travelling to Lon- 
don at groat expense, anid requiring advice 
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and assJBtaiiee^ in many eaiet fiod tlMt their 
only adviser bai jntt been ealkd bj his efter 
dades to Scotknd. Sumly, th^ it mast 
be evident to every heaest reader that Soot- 
laad has reasonsble ground <^ ooaipUiitf 
agfUBst the manner ia which her affiua are 
ooadncted, and that it is not toe maeh to 
aak that a Secretary rf StaUy coatemplatad 
hy the treaty of nni<Hi, and enjoyed for many 
jeaiB after ttiat event, be reaterad to her. 

Another grieTance, equally patent, is the 
manifest inequality of parliamentary repre- 
sentation. En^nd, with her Parlianient in 
lier midst, and rejoicing in her officers of 
atate, is privileged to return an undue pro- 
perti(m of metBbers oi Parliament over her 
northern neighbour. Even m a juct and 
relative distribaUon Eaghmd must still pos- 
sess an overwhelming majority. Is it &ir, 
then, from the terms and the spirit of the 
onion, and the comiexion of the coantries, 
that such a disparity should exist? With 
twenty additional members in the House 
(which seems the minimum to which Soot- 
Und is entitled, takiog either her popula- 
tion or her revenue returns as the standard), 
and an efficient Secretary of State for the 
country, there would be some more reasonable 
hope that Scottish afiEsirs would not be so 
sadly neglected in St. Stephen's. 

There is also an injury done to Scotland, 
perhaps not less than any of the preceding, 
and unquestionably the effitct of them, in the 
absorbing centralization practised by the en- 
<3oachments <m, and removal of, her local 
administrations to England. Around the 
Parliament and Somerset Houses must clu9ter 
all our public officers. Thither, at great 
expense, must we go, if we have aught of 
advice, of assistance, or of remedy to ask; 
and there must we address ourselves to moi 
who, removed firom us, are ignorant of our 
requirements and careless of our necessities; 
they have no interest in our transactions, no 
sympathy with our schemes, but, armed 
vrith the pomp and dignity of office, they 
often treat our applications, as we thinlc, 
other cavalierly. So universal is this ne- 
cessity, extending to ^e most petty matters 
in every department of our affairs, that it is 
lelt as inflicting most grievous injury on our 
trade and commerce. This, too, removes 
firom Scotland much legitimate wealth that 
weuld otherwise drculate there. She is also 
denied the benefit of the employment created 



by Gownment, their trade bebg exclnsively 
retained, and their cootraots fnlfiUed, ia 
EDghod, fnoi the building of the ships cf 
the navy to the fimrishtng of the statjoMfy 
to oor GovemsKBt offices. We compho, 
also, that we are neglected in the distribntkii 
of the bounties of (krenmeBt. Large suras 
are granted for charitable parposcs, for the 
ccmstniction of natioaal galleries and mo- 
sesms, and for the poichase and embellish- 
ment of pai^ and pleasure grounds in 
England, while Scothmd is left to found and 
uphold her own charitable mstitntiooSy to 
erect her own galleries and moseams, and tt 
enjoy herself as she best hu^ in the absence 
of these other valuable adjuncts to a arowded 
city. It is no part of our mission to begrudge 
or ^ak against the munificent gifts bestowed 
for the advanoement of science and art; but 
in fsimess w« ask that something be done 
also for Scotland. Many of her sons, emi- 
nent in their various departments, are tempted 
to remove to England, where the hononrs of 
merit follow their learned pursuits. Let us 
mentioo, too, that Seotland, richly blessed as 
she is by nature with mineral vrealth^ and 
fitted to enrich herself and other coantries 
from her varied stores, has yet received firam 
Government neither geological museum nor 
prdessorship. Nor must wa omit the want 
of harbours of refage on oor shons. Along 
the whole eastern coast there is not one^ 
while it is at once exposed and daageroDi, 
and the navigation extensive. On the western 
shores, wher| trade innumeiable wealth-laden 
ships to and from all parts of the globe, and 
immense numbers of crowded emigrant vea- 
sels, there is only a single Budl-packet sta- 
tion. Consider these, with the fact of the 
Urge revenue returns transmitted to England 
and sprat there, and say if Scotland has not 
reasonable ground of eonplaint, and, having 
complained, is not entitled to redress* 

But, instead of enamerating more griev- 
ances, we beg to refer our readers to the 
succinct statement issued by the Asseciatioii, 
and to the speeches deUveitd at the entha- 
siastic meetings held at Edinbaigh and 
Glasgow, and proceed briefly to notice the 
affirmative articles on this question. 

We are willing to thank T. U., and ''the 
society with which he is eopnected," for the 
services they may have rendered to learning; 
but we do not profess to understand how oae 
living in the midst of those of his own coun- 
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tfymen united in this mttter shonld repre- 
sent them as consisting of a " few agitators," 
m seek to attribnte their condnct to the 
ban^ effisct of partj politics. He ooght to 
know that in his own cit j men of all shades 
tf politics are engaged in the movement, 
and he need not be told that thronghoat 
the nation the feeling is all bat universal. 
People at a distance might affect to consider 
it as the work of a partj, had not sach nn- 
mistakeable disclaimers been given; but, 
surelj, such oft-rebutted misrepresentation 
should not, at least, have weight with a 
citizen of Edinbni^h. 

We admit that Scotland has received 
many advantages from the union with Eng- 
land ; yet, whUe we seek to strengthen this 
union, we aver that these advantages have 
been redprocal. We admit that many Scotch- 
men find their way to offices under Govern- 
ment, and would ask, why not, if their talents 
or their industry fit them for such positions? 
We are as averse to anything approaching to 
agitation as T. U. is^ but we only ask here 
l^at an intelligible treaty be himestkf and 
fairly impUmifmted ; and for doing this we 
are not, surely, open to the charge of reckless 
agitation. It is under such assurance as 
that which heads our paper that we take 
part in this matter, which cannot be com- 
pared to the Irish Bepeal agitation. The 
cases are widely different. We neither seek 
a revisal nor a repeal of the union, and only 
claim that the letter and spirit of the trea^ 
be fully and impartiaUy observ^. This, we 
hold, would tend to dispel jealousy and 
strengthen the union of the countries. 

Clearing ourselves from the charge of 
reckless agitation, we take special exception 
to the unnecessarily humiliating position in 
which T. U. would place our " auld respectit 
mither" by the nature of his arguments. 
She has neither "merged" her nationality 
nor renounced her title to equality. Holy- 
rood, the last remnant of Caledonia's regal 
pomp, is easily disposed of. No venerable 
associations are indulged; he calmly speaks 
of £29,000 being squandered thereon 
during the nine years prior to 1830, while 
so many thousands were last year voted for 
repairs and embellishments of the palaces, 
parks, and pleasure-grounds in England, 
besdies the princely sums paid for Victoria 
and Battersea Parks. On the subject of a 
Secretary of State we consider his remarks 



as singularly deficient It is no answer to our 
claim that other members of the GoTermnent 
are also overworked. It is not alone on the 
score of humanity that we plead thtt the 
Lord Advocate should be so far relieved, bot 
in order that Scottish interests may be better 
attended to by an officer appointed for thai 
work On the question of representation, 
we cannot see how he should be so mach 
afraid of twenty additional members, when 
so many are allowed in England to men 
fractional divisions of country. We deny 
the inference drawn, and blush for the low 
position assigned to our country, that tills 
should only be the means of introdacing 
" obstructives'* and " incapables." But we 
leave T. U., satisfied that he will have enoogli 
to do to meet the facts and statistics of 
" Walter," and the judicious arguments of 
"Douglas." 

A very few remarks will suffice to answer 
the article of " Benjamin,** who holds the 
same views as ourselves as to the dfi foi^ 
and de jure constitution of the one kingdom 
of " Great Britain,** while with his qnota- 
tions, both as to their correctness and import, 
we are equally well pleased. But we difo 
from him as to those " contemptibly inade- 
quate** grounds "with which a mischief- 
pregnant agitation has been organized. 
^^Iiat do our friends mean by this "reck- 
less," "factious," and "mischief-pregnant 
agitation" so' much talked of? If "agita- 
tion** there be, it is such as they create. 
Unless we make our voice to be heard on 
this subject, it is asserted that we are not in 
earnest — that it is only the whim of a few, 
for which the majority care not. The in- 
sinuation he would throw out, " as though 
agitation were the native element of its pro- 
moters," we must be permitted somewhat 
indignantly to repel. He concedes the "rea- 
sonableness" of Scotland being properly re- 
presented, though he destroys its eflfect by 
the ardour with which he catches at and 
homologates T. U.*s "forcible reason why wc 
are better without a Scotch party in the 
House of Commons,** and then patronizingly 
tells us that the new Reform BiU, " it cannot 
be doubted, will deal witii the defiaenqi m 
Scotland.** We hope it will; and, if «, it 
will obviate the necessity for further dis- 
tinctive agitation on this point. Meantime, 
it is well we have got this admission. We 
repudiate the base motives assigned ftr the 
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origin, as weU as the implied effeots, of our 
claims, and can smile at the sneer at the 
'* heads" of the promoters. We see not the 
reaction " Benjamin" speaks o^ and can onljr 
consider it as *' looming in the distance" of 
his own imagination. 

And now, English brother, with thy known 
generoos nature and love of justice, what 
think jou of this matter? Shall we be con- 
sidered as one family, or treated as the 



children of another parent? It maj not be 
that all onr grievances should be at <mc« 
rectified; bnt, reader, do yon not think with 
OS that it is, indeed, time that attention was 
paid to the constitutional claims of Scotland? 
We ask that her commerce should be fos- 
tered, her interests protected, and encourage- 
ment given to native talent; and we thus 
daim Justiob to Sootlahd. 

A iHOMAa 
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AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— III. 



It is much easier to declare in favour of 
popular notions than to examine them nar- 
rowly, and afterwards to point out their blind 
folly on the one hand, or to show the great 
principles of truth or justice on which they 
are founded, on the other. It is ahnost im- 
possible to convince a mai^ against his will; 
and it is certainly a work of supererogation 
to bring forward re€d argumentation to prove 
^at men are willing to believe, or do already 
believe. These remarks especially apply to 
times of enthusiasm. Logic is too cold and 
unyielding to please the enthusiast; it is an 
intellectual strait waistcoat, most hated by 
those who most need it. If Peter the Hermit 
had argued instead of declaimed, the deeds 
of the Crusaders would never have formed an 
e|asod^ in human history; and if Mrs. Stowe 
had entered into a philosophic proof of the 
immorality of slavery, instead of writing a 
pathetic account of the sufferings of a per- 
secuted but ficUonal negro-saint, her book 
would have found little favour with those 
ephemeral swanqs of agitators who are ever 
ready to " lend" their " sweet voices" to those 
who can tickle their fancies — ^who are now 
to be found in every nook of this slaveZe«« 
country, getting up anti-slavery societies, 
wherein Uiey may play the Pharisee, by 
pretentiously pointing to the American 
planter, and thanking God they are not as 
that man. In comfortable conformity with 
this tendency of human nature to hunt in 
packs, and to prefer oratory to argument^ 
and a cry to a reason, " L*Ouvrier" has un- 



dertaken the office of leader on the negative 
side of the present debate, and has strung 
together a series of poetic quotations, scrip- 
tural allusions, and vapid but high-sounding 
commonplacisms of moral declamation, which 
will, probably, be accepted by all the disciples 
of the Stowe school as sound reasoning. The- 
article would, doubtless, produce great effect 
at a meeting of the Ladies* Auxiliary to one 
of those cheap philanthropy societies, so 
admirably and deservedly satirized in Mr. 
Dickens's last novel. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the readers of the Controver- 
sialistf as they pore over its pages in the 
seclusion and quiet of their own peculiar 
nook by the domestic hearth, will strive 
manfully to shake off prejudice, and to Uy 
aside mere emotional sympathies. Let it be 
remembered that there are no slaves in the 
wide empire of England, and that, conse- 
quently, the result of this discussion can- 
not affect the condition of any Undo Tom or 
Aunt Chloe in existence, but will simply be 
the resolution of a knotty question of social 
morality. Let every reader endeavour to 
approach the subject in the guise of an 
" Impartial Inquirer," and resolve, pro (em' 
pore, to lay aside all previously-acquired 
notions, and especially all remembrance of 
particular cruelties practised against certain 
slaves. Abuse can never be justified. The 
question before us is the ttfe of slaves. We 
are to pass judgment on the moral character 
of Abraham, who kept slaves and treated 
them well; on Moses, who l^giskted for 
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daToy » m institiitkm wkiefa was jnstifiaUe 
in his day; and imI an fiends af cmeky and 
avarice like Halej or Legree, who treat their 
hnmim senraiita in a manner which enght to 
he ppsmptl/ and aererely ponisbed, eren if 
directed against the meanest and most Tidoas 
o£ the brate creatioB. 

It nay save a Vast anofont of Tirtnoos 
indignation, and eonseqnent oratory, en the 
part ef the opposition, at once to state that, 
as an Englishman, I detest slavery, and long 
for the time when it shall, cease entirely; 
and so I may say of despotism and war. 
These things are in the abstract bad; but I 
maintain ^at there are circumstances in 
which they become jostifiable and necessary; 
nay, even imperative. Despotism os^ to 
be established, if pure anarchy is the onli/ 
alternative. War occasionally beoomee a 
moral duty. Slavery, like the two last- 
mentiened contingencies, is pmi$]y a creature 
of circumstanees; in them it may find pal- 
liation and jostification, and from them it 
may arise as a matter of pure necessity. 
One other miljeet may be here referred to — 
tiie diaraeter of that world-wide celebrity, 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin." If that work had 
simply be«i written with a view to touch 
tite heart, and insensftly to lead men to treat 
Iheir daves well and to cultivate general 
benevolence, there could have been no objec- 
tion to it; but when an avowed social poli- 
tician takes up her pen to draw a grand 
tableau of " Slavery as it exists," and draws 
Ihe slave-owners as fiends incarnate, the 
i^litionists as angels, and the slaves as the 
reary elect of the earth in piety and heroism, 
it becomes the duty of aU who love truth for 
troth's sake to protest against the one-sided- 
ness of the work. What must be the effect 
of Mrs. Stowe's book on the thousands of the 
i^veholders who have never yet been able 
to find one Uncle Tom among the numerous 
slaves ihey have possessed? What is the 
proportion of slaves (if there be any — a 
supposition highly oompHmentaiy to human 
nature) like Ifede Tom, Elira, or George, 
when eompued with ^e aggregate of sulloa, 
indolent, bmtalized beings i^o win not work, 
save nndw 1^ damt compulsion? Fiction 
may be efieetive in moving the passions, but 
can never convinee; for who can vahie a 
ceuekision ^hvwn irom imagi n aiy ' p r emi ses, 
feigwd and ** get np" fw the express purpose 
by a ds fte i' min ed advocate? The foregoing 



remarks are made in no spirit of faalt-&d- 
ing, and are not intended to detract one ioCs 
from Mrs. Stowe's merit as a writer, ot ber 
intention as a social economist, but are aimel 
at her untruthful, beeaime unphilosopbie 
attempt to substitute an appeal to the jw»- 
rions fw an address to the recuon^ and for 
the purpose ef inducing the reader to cart 
aside the fatal bias which he may, probtbly, 
have received from the perusal of the work 
in question. 

** L'Ouvrier" and his successor, G. F., 
have carefully avoided giving a definition of 
slavery. Though scarcely honest, the omis- 
sion is politic: the generality of oratorical 
commonplaces cannot harmonize with par- 
ticularity and precisiofi. Besides, it is con- 
venient to have no incumbrances. If (^ 
"Benjamin" has ably done) an opponent 
points to forms of slavery to which 
''UOuvrier" and his friend cannot object, 
they can now jauntily turn on their hecJs 
and flatly deny that the instances oon» 
within the scope of the subject. 

" Benjamin" has pointedly shown the A- 
surdity in which " UOuvrier'* has 'nmAvd 
himself by denying that "forced hbour has 
anything to do with the subject" Bnt 
** yOuvrier" has not miif involved himself; 
he has cruelly contracBcied himself; fof, ij 
another portion of his article, he speab « 
slavery as being "involuntary servitude I 
Slavery is "involuntary servitude,*' but has 
nothing to do with " forced labourtr I ^ 
that " UOuvrier'' has not benefited by those 
admirable papers on *' The Art of Reasoning' 
which so much enhanced the value of former 
volumes of the ControversiaHst. The m* 
fortune is, that his arguments are of so plian* 
a nature that one can scarcely lay hold oC 
him; Eke an eel at the muddy bottom d » 
pool, it is vain to endeavotur to catch hhn; 
we must be content to drive him from di^- 
low to shallow, and to contrast the turbid 
element in which he dwefls with the crystal 
stream of truth. 

One of the most nscful methods of obtain- 
ing a clear conception of a given subject » 
the practice of what may be termed, perhaps, 
definition by exclusion,— by taking a number 
of correlative terms or subjects, and accu- 
rately determining their relative poention and 
meaning. Connected with the topic before 
us, there are three words which it wiU he 
of service to interdistinguish. 
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deuterff^ and hemdoffe^ are sjrDMymee; they 
expreis oBe general id«a, but preaeot it ondor 
difTersiit phaees, and with Tarious modifica- 
tioiis. If^ then, y^ point out this generwi 
idea, or eocaal prineiple, we ^all be able at 
oace to decide upon ito morality or inuno- 
xaUty, its justice or iajuitice (since the dif- 
ficulties of moral sdenoe ariae alwajs in 
jktrtictdar applications only); this done, we 
shall then have to decide on the e£fect of the 
sopendded modifications of the principle m 
each (^ the three cases. Now the one general 
meaning of, or idea expressed by, these words, 
is the tubjecdom of personal freedom to tke 
toiU of another. In the case of servitnde, 
this snbjeetion is only partial^ both in nature 
and doratioo, and can only be enfosced by 
negatioe or mdireet meaas. Thos, my Mr> 
vmU must perform certain duties, daring a 
given time and within certain boonds: he or 
she most entirely ignore their own freedom 
of body (V of will, and follow mjr dire<^oos — 
the dictates of ngr will; and if they refose so 
to act and submit, I may enforce my claims 
indirectly by the aid of my country's laws, 
or negatively by withholding those rewards 
or privileges which I should otherwise be 
compelled to grant. In slavery and bondage, 
on the other hand, the subjection is ah»olvtey 
and the compultion direct and positive. The 
Ifttter term (bondagS), I believe, merely im- 
plies aggnvated slavery — the addition of 
needless emelty and yxmUm oppression. 
Here, then, is the first grand distincfion, a 
dose Attention to which will show the futility 
(as a philosopkio question) of most of the 
cvcreat declamation against davery.* Bon- 
dage can never be justifiable under an^f dr- 
comstances. This distinction between bon- 
dage and slavery the scriptural student will 
remember to be very strongly marked in our 
admirahle translation of the Bible. The two 
terms, however, are carefully confounded by 
" L'Ouvrier" and G. F., who are thereby en- 
abled to make a display, by attaddog that 
which no (me asserts, and which (as has been 
abowtk) is really excluded by the terms of the 
questioB. Had the question for debate been^ 



* I have previously endeavoured to impress 
up«D all readers tbat this debate is one on abstract 
prineiplee ; tmt, at the rkk of a oliarge •( tan- 
tcdecy, I fiael compelled to Teaeat the warning. 
To oeery $lavery hj painting the horrors of bon- 
dage is a fishonetty as gross as that of one, who 
p uifui i if eonfooadt re%ioa with superstUion, 



"Are there any modificatiens <tf the prmciple 
of slavery whidi can in any cases render ifc 
abeminaUe?" the articles of my opponents 
would have served as a triumphant flourish 
of trumpets in honour of an a&mative replj« 
It has been shown that the principle of 
servitude is the same as that of davezy. Is 
there, then, aay profmety in the relation of 
superior and ii^erior, of master and servant? 
Are sudi rdatiens justifiable under any cur^ 
eunistanees? It ean scarcely be supposea 
that any reader of the Controversialist witt 
do otherwise than give an affirmative reply* 
"L'Ouvrier" seems to have felt this, and 
therefore tries to throw dust into our eyes hj 
the roundabout manner in which he estab- 
lishes the dd absurdity, ^ All men are equal." 
Conscious of the inhWit weakness of his 
position, he endeavours to compensate for it 
by a display of the outward apparatus of 
strict syllogiu^ and (for what earthly object 
it is introduced none but himself can tell) n 
solitary axiom of "Euclid.'* The fearful- 
looking syllogism contains a gross petitia 
prit^ipU in the first or major premiss, and an 
equallygross error in the minorpremiss. What 
can be meant by the ftefOBtetoaa assertioB 
that "existences having the same natm» 
and origin are naturally equal?" Are all 
the apples grown on the same tree " naturallj 
equal?" I presume they all have the sama 
" nature and origin!" Let me have the right 
of using these words in admitted aoceptatifflSi 
and I could prove black to be white. The 
next assertion is equally absurd, — "All meA 
have the same nature and originl" If bj 
nature " L'Ouvrier^' means the pessesskm ii 
two legs and the absence of feathers, his 
assertion may pass. The ^ruth is, the word 
" nature'* hais dilferent meanings in the two 
premises. Here is an absurd argimient, pro- 
duced by a similar play on the word " sinftd ;" 
it may serve as an elementary lesson in kgie 
few " L'Ouvrier:"— " Christianity teaches us 
to hate what is sinful. All men are sinful. 
Therefore Christianity teaches us to hate aU 
men," The premises of the pretended syllo- 
gism being foolish, the conclusion may be 
fairly doubted. Let it be examined. "All 
men are naturally equall" Kay, surely not! 
Are the Aztec Lilliputians physioaU^ equal 
te tbe gigantic Patagonians? Is the can- 
nibal dandng round hU horrible feast mordUff 
equal te John Howard, or even the gene- 
rality of Englishmen? Are the generality 
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of woollj-faeaded negroes mteUectualfy eqtuJ 
to "yOuvrier;" or he, again, to the Astro- 
nomer Boyal or Baron Hnmboldt? One 
ether phrase onlj remains, — socicd eqnalitj. 
Now, " L'Ouvrier*s" reasoning was to the 
intent that, all men being nciurdliy (what 
is meant?) equal, therefore they ought to be 
socially equal. Borrowing this scheme, I may 
say, "All men being naturally (i. «., in their 
physical, moral, and intellectual natures) 
unequal, therefore they ought to be socially 
unequal.'* Look round on human society; 
are men socially equal? No, we say. The 
wife is subject to the husband, the chOd to 
the parent, class to dass, subject to ruler, 
the apprentice to his teacher, the servant 
(f. e., the half-slave) to his master; then 
why not, also, the slave to his owner? The 
only reply can be, that it is not necessary 
to the present condition of this a^e and 
eowUrtf ; in other words, circwnstances may 
either jusHfy or condemn it. It is reUttioely 
unjust^ and not Tnorally wrong in itself. 
Society is based, and depends for existence, 
on an admission of the principle of slavery: 
it is nothing but an orderly arrangement of 
ranks and classes, whose existence and in- 
terdistinction depend on the acknowledgment 
and practical use of the doctrine, that beings 
naturally unequal should be so socially. 
And why should we indulge this foolish 
longing after universal equality? Does not 
each star differ from all other stars in glory? 
Can we suppose that God's universe is a 
disjointed series of creations without con- 
necting links — a number of isolated classes, 
where each class is but a multitudinous 
reproduction of the same type? Let the 
r^er ponder on the fearful truths contained 
in those pithy and apposite remarks quoted 
by " Benjamin" from the pages of Tupper. 

We need not follow " L'Ouvrier" any fur- 
ther. " Benjamin" has exposed, with great 
force and clearness, that old absurdity, "na- 
tural rights," a remnant of the subtle cob- 
webs of the scholastic age, which has been 
cast aside by all the great modem writers on 
social ethics and jurisprudence — has " been 
abandoned by all just thinkers." A " right" 
is solely a creature of law. The "rights" 
of a man in a state of nature are simply his 
natural powers to do what he pleases. It is 
very unfortunate that our language should 
confound "right," t. e., "not wrong," with 
** right," t. 6., a privilege granted by some 



superior power. The whole object of sodetj 
is to abridge the natural lib^ty or powers 
(rights) of the savage. He must no longer 
have an uncontrolled will; he must put his 
neck under the yoke. As a member of so- 
ciety, man must bow to its decrees. Obe- 
dience to human laws, where they do not 
absolutely clash with those of the Deity, is 
imperative, and strongly enforced by scrip- 
ture: — ^" Submit yourself to every ordinince 
of man;" "Bender unto Cssar the things 
that are Caesar's;" " Let every soul be sub- 
ject to the higher powers;" " Servants (i.«., 
slaves. See Cruden's " Concordance," w foe) 
obey your masters," &c. 

A few words with G. F. : we trust he is now 
in a cahner mood. With the true Pharisaic 
spirit he speaks of his ^^ pious opponents . . . 
who garble scripture," by whom " holy writ 
is desecrated" who " fully display Jeswtm," 
and "render apparent the selfishness md 
baseness of . . . their cupidity and injustice," 
&c.! Not one word is addressed to X's 
arguments. No! " The Bible camot (? !) 
defend slavery." There is the assertion ; snd 
X., who reasons agwnst it, together with «D 
future writers who might adopt the sane 
course, were to be branded with infamy. Like 
certain Jews of old, G. F. stops his ears to 
our arguments, and rushes into the pages of 
the Controversialist^ exclaiming, ''Awiy 
with them! stone them! They are worthy 
to die!" I should be sorry to repay him in 
Idndi'y^prejudice is the worst word I ^ 
apply to himf to his arguments I can apply 
no other term than dogmatism, i «.t M^' 
tions without proof, conclusions without pre- 
mises. " The Bible cannot defend slarery; 
therefore, slavery is not right Such is tiie 
style of reasoning! The substance of bis 
whole paper is, that cruel bondage is hom- 
fying to G. F.'s sympathies, as it is to all cnl- 
tivated hearts; so G. F. runs off into one of 
those fits of virtuous indignation so admirably 
described in Macaulay's " Essays" (tb» 
on Byron), and becomes a mere bull in the 
chma-shop of arguments. He shuts his ey^ 
and charges madly. The abuse of slarery «s 
wrong and cruel; therefore its use is so atfjj 
G. F. falls into the same errors as " L'Ouvntf^ 
as to human equality. I need reiterate 
their exposure. If his principles were car- 
ried out fully, society would be at an enO. 
When unable to reconcile Christiani^T^ 
slavery, let hun remember that Paul dii««*» 
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that mftsttfs should treat their servants 
(alayes) welL Like many other things, 
Ghristianitj will softm the horrors of bon- 
dage; it does not pretend to gratify all the 
yearnings of onr nature. 

The space I have already occupied com- 
pels me to pass over many interesthig topics, 
or I might have shown that in some ages 
and circumstances of the world slavery has 
been an absolute necessity, and a boon even 
to its subjects; and that at others it has 
proved a powerful agent of civilization. I 
must, however, confine myself to a very Ifficf 
notioe of the most important phase of the 
questbn. X. has pointed out sufficient 
instances in the Old Testament to show 
that sJaveiy was admitted and approved by 
God. Nor has the Gospel brought in any 
new doctrine: it specifically commands 



ters to treat well then: servants, and servants 
to obey, &c., their masters; and everyone 
who has any knowledge of the social con- 
dition of those dajs will be aware that their 
servants were slaves. Servtu, a slave, is one 
of the first scraps of knowledge poked up 
in the Latin grammar. Moreover, we find 
Paul writing an epistle to Philemon, and 
sending it by the hand of a fugitive skve 
(Onesimus), and entreating him to forgive 
that slave s offence. Very strai^^ this, if 
slavery is intrinsically evil and unjust 1 Now 
the question comes, Can anything which has 
been approved bj Qod under certain circum- 
stances be reallj unjasttfiable under all? In 
other words, Is God unjust? I leave the 
opposition to the consideration of this fearful 
dilemma. H. B. 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— ni. 



When we saw this question proposed on 
the wrapper of the ControvereuUiBtj we at 
once supposed that there would be no debate 
upon it. But, however, the reverse is the 
case, and it appears that this iniquitous 
system, like others, has its defenders. The 
January number of the Controversialist 
contiuns a pro-slavery article hj X., in which, 
after declaring that " Uncle Tom's Cabin" is 
an untruthful book, he attempts to prove 
that the Bible sanctions slavery. He is 
followed by "Benjamin," in the February 
number, who maintains, that in the practice 
of slavery, no moral principle is violated. 
With reference to "Uncle Tom's Cabin" 
being an untruthful book, we just refer X. to 
the ** Key," lately published by Mrs. Stowe, 
where he will find all the characters and 
incidents supported by real facts ; and we 
will proceed to show that no part of the 
inspired volume contains an approval of the 
system of slavery, and that it is morally 
wrong. Can our readers suppose that God, 
who in the moral law commanded his people 
to love theur neighbours as themselves, or 
that onr Lord, who came breathing "peace 
on earth and goodwill towards men," could 
sanction such a system of oppression and 
injustice as this! Oar opponents do not 
appeal to the New Testament to prove their 
arguments. They shrink from its glorious 
light, and hide among the dark shadows of 
the Mosaic Dispensation ; and here they 



pretend to find that the Bible sanctions the 
holding of their fellow men in involuntary 
servitude. The advocates of slavery rest 
their defence of the system on the servitude 
which existed among the Jews, and many of 
them assert that the patriarch Abraham 
was a slaveholder. But it is quite clear 
that no defence of modem slavery can be 
based on the Jewish system of servitude; 
and we maintain that Jewish servitude was 
not slavery f and that such a system can find 
no support in the Bible. 

In modem slavery, the slave is the abso- 
lute property of his master, who can barter 
or sell him like any kind of merchandize; 
but in Jewish servitude, he was not con- 
sidered as a slave, but as a servant The 
servant, by voluntary act, bound himself for 
a sum of money to serve his 'master, who 
did not regard him as a piece of property 
that could be bartered or sold, but allowed 
him many privileges, and after his time of 
service, set him at liberty. In support of 
this assertion, we quote the following, by the 
Bev. J. Symington.—" It will greatly assist 
us in our inquiry, and remove a fallacy 
thrown around the question, to ascertain at 
once the meaning of the Hebrew word, on 
the use of which some apologists rest their 
allegation that Abraham was a slaveholder. 
And notwithstanding the insinuations of 
learned Hebraists, that the word 'eved' is 
more cognate to the word slave than to 

K 
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Btrvantf we are bold to affirm that the yerb 
' eved' signifies simply to «erve, and the noon 
^ evedj^ iervctrU, » . . . If' eved' signifies 
slave, where is the Hebrew word for fi^ee 
servant? . . . There is not a word in the 
Hebrew toogne to denote one human being 
held as a piece of property by another.*** 

In the Jewish system of servitude the 
service was voluntary on the part of the 
servant He sold his services to his master, 
and received the money himself; in the same 
manner as oar English servants do, who 
enter into a contract with their master, to 
serve him for a certain period, and for a 
certain sum. And how, indeed, could 
Jewish service be otherwise, as stealing and 
selling men were forbidden, as well as the 
holding of them after they had been stolen, 
as the following passage will show: — ''He 
that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he 
be found in his hands, he shall surely be 
put to death.** But how stands the case in 
modem slavery? The poor negro is stolen 
from the land of his birth, and condemned 
to involuntary servitude. His service is 
not purchased, as in Jewish servitude; but 
he is torn from his home, put on the auction 
block, and sold to the highest bidder. 
And this is done by men who profess to 
take the system of slavery from the Bible I 
Some of our American slaveholders have 
quite an honest horror of the practice of 
man-stealing; but still the middle clause of 
the verse before quoted condemns them: " Or 
if he be found in his hands ... he shall 
surely be put to death.*' 

In modem slavery, the service of the slave 
is perpetual; in Jewish servitude it was 
limited. The Jewish servant only remained 
with his master until the year of jubilee, 
when he was set at liberty, and might 
\etura to his native land; but not only 
does the modem slave serve his master, he 
may be bequeathed by him to another. X. 
says: — "These native servants or slaves 
became free on the completion of the seventh 
year of their servitude, or were liberated in 
the year of jubilee; but not so the alien 
slaves, these were perpetual bondmen." The 
latter sentence we positively deny. The 
Jewish servants, as above stated, became free 
in the seventh year of their servitude; or, if 
the year of jubilee happened before that 

• Unitei Prc'.byterian Magazine, August, 1847. 



time they b6cam« free, and we assert that in 
this year the alien slaves also became free 
"Hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land, to ai^l the 
. mhabitants thereof; and he shall return, 
• EVERY 3iAK unto his family.** There is no 
, exception here. Liberty was proclaimed to 
; ALL the inhabitants of the land, bot^ Jewy 
' and aliens, and every man was ifi return t*> 
I his family, which they could not do very 
i well were they still held in bondage. In 
! connexion with this part of the subject, X. 
I quotes the followmg passage. "And ye 
j shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them for :\ 
possession; and they shall be your bond- 
men for ever." At first sight this passage 
seems rather striking, and as if sanctionin;^ 
the holding of the servant in perpeta«'»; 
bondage; but it is thus very clearly and 
well explained by the author before quoted. 
" From the word 'bondmen,' nothing can bo 
adduced in support of slavery, for it is the 
same word that is uniformly rendered ser- 
vant elsewhere. Nor does the phrase ' for 
ever,' refer to the perpetual bondage of the 
individual servant^ but to the source from 
I which the Hebrews were to continue to 
draw their supply of servants. As if God 
had said, * Ye must not make servants of 
your brethren, for ye are my servants. 
' Here is a perpetual source of supply amon^ 
I the surrounding heathen nations. Genera- 
I tion after generation, and jubilee after 
jubilee, although you must periodically set 
your servants free according to my laws, you 
will here find a fresh stock. The source of 
supply was permanent; the service of the 
individual bondman was regulated by specific 
laws, and universal liberty was proclaimed at 
the jubilee." 

The moral precepts and teachings, botli 
of the Old and New Testaments, are directlv 
opposed to slavery. Universal love and 
afiection among men are required by fho 
moral law, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.** How can the slaveholder obey 
this law? For assuredly to take his fellow- 
man and place him to bondage, and den}' 
him the blessing of liberty, cannot be lovinj; 
his neighbour as himself. And also the 
golden rule, quoted by G. F., " Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, d- 
ye even so to them," stands in direct opposi- 
tion to the ^^ peculiar institution^* 
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The fearfiil plagues with which God 
afflicted Egypt, are at once a proof of his 
divine displeasure and disapproval of slaver j. 
During the reign of that Pharoah who 
advanced Joseph, the Israelites were con- 
tented and happj in the land. But we are 
told that ^another king arose who knew not 
Joseph," and who reduced the Israelites to 
slavery. "Their cry came up to God by 
reason of the bondage, and God heard their 
groanings," and he commanded Pharoah to 
emancipate them. On his refusal, God sent 
grievous plagues upon him, and finally 
destroyed him with all his host in the Bed 
Sea. Tins is a standing monument which 
shall always bear witness that slavery is an I 
accursed thing that God hates. I 



I "Beiyamin" asks, "Whence comes the 
doctrine, that all should be equal and free?" 
We answer, from the Bible I The dedarations 
that " God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men," and " God is no respecter of per- 
sons," plamly show that all men are equal 
and free, and that one has no right to submit 
another to involuntary bondage. 

And now, reader, we have shown you that 
there is no such system as slavery sanc- 
tioned in the Bible; that it is opposed to 
the moral precepts of the word of God, and 
that it b viewed by God himself with dis- 
pleasure. We think that we have establish- 
ed the fact that slavery is morally wrong, 
and therefore unjustifiable. 

Onward. 
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QUESTIONS REQUIRING ANSWERS. 

203. I shall feel indebted to the writer of the 
article in favour of Shakspere in last September's 
Controversialist, or to any correspondent who 
will inform me who is the author of those exqui- 
sitely beautiful lines commencing— 

'* Oh ! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne'er hath been," 
and qaoted,p. 335-6, Vol. IV. The context appears 
to intimate that Milton was the author; but I 
believe that is not the fact ; nor, indeed, the in- 
tention of " Excelsior." — B. S. 

204. Milton says, in his preface to " Samson 
Affonistes,*' that the following verse (1 Cor.xv.33^, 
** Evil communications corrupt good manners," is 
from the writings of Euripides. In the British 
Controversialist, Vol. III., No. 27, p. 247, it is 
said that it is from Menander's. Which of these 
is correct? — Textob. 

205. Could any of your readers, in the " In- 
quirer's'* column, give me any particulars regard- 
ing Samuel Warren and his works. I would be 
obliged if you yourselves could give me any in- 
formation regarding his place of birth, &(;. — J. C. 

206. Can any of your readers oblige by answer- 
ing the following questions, through the medium 
of your valuable periodical: — What are the best 
and most modem publications on the steam- 
engine, practical mechanics, and mechanical and 
dvil engineering ? and, Which is the best (monthly 
or quarterly) periodical on the above 8ubjects,and 
on modem machinery?— J. T. , 

207. What sort of a lamp— gas, candle, or oil— 
Aould a student use, when studying, which would 
be least hurtful to the eyes ? My eyes (and some- 
times my head) feel sore and weak after study. Is 
there any means of remedying this disagreeable 
feeling by medicine, &c. ? Perhaps some of your 
correspondents will kindly inform me.— J. W. B. 

206. How is it that the moon appears larger 



when rising and setting than when it is at the 
meridian.— Textob. 

209. Your readiness to reply to the inquiries of 
your correspondents has induced me to send you 
the following, in the hope that you will give it a 
place in the next number of the Controversialist, 
in order to have an explanation fVom some of your 
readers : — 

1. Illustrate by examples from the predicable, 
" Vegetable," the meaning of the terms, species, 
genus, difference, property, and accident 

2. Draw out a " tree of division" fk>m the sum- 
mum genuSf " body." — J. C. 



ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

177. Greek Syntax.— In reply to J[. B. M'C.'r 
question, I venture, in the protracted silence of 
tdl other correspondents, to offer the following 
suggestions : — 

1 . The particle /itv is not seldom used in putting 
a question, as implying that the querist expects 
to be answered in a certain manner, though he 
speaks with some degree of doubt. I think the 
phrase adduced might be orally translated by a 
good elocutionist as an assertion, " You are weU ?" 
his intonation conveying an interrogative force to 
the hearer— a feeling that the speaker has a slight 
doubt of the truth of his assertion, and wishes to 
have it fully dispelled. It is, however, difficult 
to form an opinion in the absence of the context, 
and I am unable at the moment to call to mind 
appropriate examples of my positions. 

2. This second question,! think, is answered by 
the following quotation from Bloom field's trans- 
lation of Matthiee's Greek Grammar (4th edition, 
vol. ii., p. 768) :— " Frequently the coiyunctive 
mood is used, although the preceding verb be in 
the past time, viz., when Uie verb, which depends 
upon die comnnction, shows an action which U 
continued to me present lime, e. g., * Iliad,' e' 127 
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{vide), because, at the time at which Minenw is 
meaking, ytttxiaKftv is a consequence still con- 
tinning of ttie past action, a^fupctir &x^vv. 1 
imagine ttxe apoiAle wiehed to convey not only the 
idea that the individuals of whom he was speaking 
had tought to obtcUn a better resurrection (that 
is, a resurrection to a better and happier state of 
being), but also that thej had aetually 9hiained a 
•ecuntf thatsudi shoula be the resoH; h« wished 



to show that there was np uneertaintv in the 
result. It is remarked, however, bv Matthis, 
that many passages oceor In whieh Ine rvdea of 
oenseqaenoe of the moods an not observed ;** and 
though I think that tiie foregoing quotation and 
remarks explain the passage in question, I wish 
simply to ofibr them as the suggestions of one 
whose knowledge of Greek is by no meuw ocitieaL 
— Qdivis. 
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6RA1IM AB CLASS. 

MODEL EXERCISE No. XI. 

I.— VERBS. 



Active Transitive. 


Active Intransitive. 


Neuter. 


Passive. 


Ran 


(1) 


ran (2) 


was 


was overtaken 


Took 




was running 


is 


wasmn 


Ruled 




rules 


are • 


were ruled 


Hule 




return 


ring 


were rung 


Will ruin 




do part 


was 


was given 
was hailed 


Has ruined 




to write 


being 


Have returned 




learn (2) 
land (2) 


is 


had been retomed 


Parted 




to be 


are made 


Learn 


111 


can talk 


assented 


are being erected 


Land 


speak 


to be 


were paid 


To insinuate 




was returning 


is rotting 




Say 




beard 






Could see 




rot 






To suppose 










Made 










Brought 










Had reached 










Have taken 











II. 

You can come to-morrow. Your brother u«m 
here yesterday. Do come if you can. I had 
your money. The man had heard of the catas- 
trophe before I could reach him. I am going 
into the country at Christmas. Did you see the 
procession? I did. You might have seen it if 
you had chosen. Joseph must call at the office 
to-morrow, as he may be wanted. Thou art 
learned, bnt I am iUiterate. 

1. Underlme the ai^edives governing ixxfini- 
tives, and doubly imderline the infinitives. 

That papor is too good to be used for such a 
purpose. Many boys think themselves too old to 
attend Sunday s^ooL Charies is old enoii^ to 
go to work to earn bis own living. Your coat is 
not neat oioug^ for you to wear on Sundays. 
The master is too severe to be loved. Richard is 
too fond of trifling to succeed in learning. He is 
said to be very leaned ; too learned to retain his 
present posttioB. It is deli^tful to please him. 

2. Make six sentences illustratmg Rule 3. 

3. Correct the fc^owing sentences :— 

Jesus went jxp into an exceeding high moun- 
tain. The people are miserable poor. The men 
behaved noble. He acts agreeable to his profes- 
sion. James was extremely prodigal, therefore 
his property is now near exhausted. The clergy- 
man speaks fluent, thou^^ he does not rm 



exactly correct Sarah has come, agreeable to 
promise. The Turks have not acted indq[»eudent 
of England and France. The teacher reads pro- 
perly, writes neat, and composes correct. He 
conducted himself suitable to the occasion. 

Junior Division. 
Perform Exercise No. XIV., wfaidi win be 
found in the May number for 1663, page 196. 

Senior Division. 

RULBS. 

1. Ac^ectives sometimes govern the iufinitivo 
mood. 

2. When ojmositton is signified by a eompaia- 
tive adjective, it requires th an after it ; when dit- 
tinction is indicated, o/is necessary. 

3. Double comparatives and superlatives are 
improper. 

4. Adjectives should not be used as adveibt, 
nor adverbs as acJljectives. 



MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 

QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XIH. 

(a) 26. Find the greatest common measure of 
72,360,412 and 648. 

(a) 27. Show tbat if the numerator tmd deno- 
minator of a fraction be multiplied or divided by 
the same number, its value is not altered. 
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(a) 28. What is the value of } of f of a pound 
sterling? 

(a) 2». From ^ ot^^ take | of |. 

(&) 30. What is the square root of 49> +64* 7 

{b) 31. Standing at a distance of 50 yards Arom 
a tower, -with my eye 5 feet above the gnrand, I 
found the angle of altitude to be 36°. What is 
tlie lieight of the tower? 

(6) 82. 4:+y-«=4,x-^=l«,y+«-ar=l«. 
What are the Tallies of x, y, and s ? 

(c) 33. Bividtt 90 into three such parte that the 
sqosre of the first shall equal the sum of the other 
two, and the square of tike second the sum of the 
first and third, plus 22. 

(c) 34. Beqoired the ^>eoifi« gravity of a body 
that weighs 40 lbs. in air, and 32 lbs. in water. 

{c\ 36. Given, a:*-10x*-04a:+ 160=0, to find 
the lowr values of*. 

(c) 36. In the eentre of a gentleman's lawn is 
an ellipM, whose axes are respectively 60 and 40 
ieet. Whatis the area of a gravel walk of 6 feet 
wide wliioh surrovmds it ? 



LOGIC CLASS. 
Jtmior.—Exercise XIII., vide May Number, 
1851. — What are the opinions held r^i^arding 
Aristotle's ** Organon f * Wh at claims did Aristotle 
put forth ? What were the prominent character- 
istics of the Greeks ? Give an outline of Aristotle's 
"Organon." What are the categories? What 
sciences are evolved from them ? What distinc- 
tions of terms are mentioned ? Define and illus- 
trate Extension and Comprehension. What is 
Quantity? Quality? Subaltemation? Oppo- 
sition ? Conversion ? 

lVot7eetior.— Exercise XII., VoL II., February 
Number, 1852. 



BHETOBIC CLASS. 

Junior Ctess.— (See *» Bhetoric," No. IV., p. 
123, &c., VoL III.)---Definethe various classes of 
words which exist in every language. Give six 
examples of each. Write out six sentences in 
whi<dk the various parts of speech are numbered, 
aa in the example at pi^ IStB. 

Proveetior Class.— (See " Rhetoric," No. V., p. 
168.) — ^Write six sentences in whidi the subject is 
re^Nsetivdy a proper, real, ideal, collective, verbal, 
and abstract noun, these nouns being underlmed. 
Six in wfai(& a noun and its pronoun are used, 
the former having one line drawn under it, the 
latter two. Six in which a relative and its ante- 
cedent are used, the former having the figure 2 
written above it, the latter 1. 

Quote a verse of poetry in which each of the 
parts of speech is employed, and nimiber the parts 
of speedi, as in p. 128, and underline the subjects. 



PHONETIC SHORT-HAND CLASS. 
Third Lvssoir. 

1. By way of an introduction to tiiis lesson, 
read the ** Explanations of Terms," on page 23 
of the «* Manual." 

2. Study the remarks on the " Short Vowels" 
on pages 31 and 32 of the ** Manual," then turn to 



page 15 of the ** Instructor;" read Exercise 9, and 
careftdly transcribe the words into Long-hand. 

3. Write phonographically in your " Copybook" 
the following words, which illustrate the long and 
short vowels :— peep, pip ; deep, dip ; leap, lip ; 
bale, bell; bate, bet; laid, led; bath, bat ; laugh, 
lat ; chaunt, diat ; paul, poll ; naught, not ; 
wrote, rot; boat, but; note, nut; bode, bud; 
pool, pull ; fool, ftiU ; loom, look. 

4. Write in Phonogn^hy the 10th Exercise 
firom the " Instructor." 

5. Study the remarks on the " Diptbongs" on 
page 32 of the "Manual;" and read, and after- 
wards copy several times, Sxerdse 11 in the 
" Instructor." 

6. Study the remarks on the " Double Letters 
of the W and Y Series," on the 3^d and 3drd 
pages of the " Manual," and afterwards copy the 
exercise illustrative of them, which is found on 
the 16th page of the *' Instructor." 

7. Send us for correction a oopy of the 10th 
Exercise in the "Instructor," wntten in Pho* 
nography, and a list of all the Double Vowels. 

8. Between the 18th instant and the lat proximo 
careAUly go over again the preceding lesson, and 
by repeated practice become fiunihar with the 
sounds of all the vowels as well as their signs. 

For the encouragement of our studente we may 
observe, that when they have performed this les- 
son, they will have passed through the most diffi- 
cult part of the system. 



GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS. 
Exercise No. II. 

1. How long is the earth turning round ? 

2. What is the line on which it appears to turn ? 

3. What are the extremities of that line ? 

4. What is the equator ? 

5. How many cardinal points are there ? 

6. Name them, and say why they are called 
cardinal. 

7. Hoir may you find the north, south, east, 
west? 

8. How are they generally placed on a map ? 

9. YThat is that point in the heavens which is 
directly over our head? Thatpoint directly under 
our feet? 

10. What is latitude? Where is it reckoned 
from? 

11. How many kinds are there ? 

12. What is the greatest latitude a place can 
have? 

13. What are the marks used for degrees, mi- 
nutes, seconds ? 

14. What is longitude ? How many kinds are 
there? 

15. Do all nations reckon from the same place ? 

16. Where do we reckon from ? 

17. What is the greatest longitude a place can 
have? 

18. What is a parallel of latitude ? Why is it 
so called ? 

19. What are the parallels at 23® 28* norfli and 
south of the equator called? 

20. What is the northern tropic? The southern ? 

21. What are the parallels in latitude 66<> 32' 
called? 

22. What is the northern one ? The southern ? 
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ADDBEStf BY BIB EDWARD BULWEB LTTTOK. 



ADDRESS BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 



Edinbttrgh Univenity. — On Wednesday even- 
ing, January 18th, Sir £. B. Lyttou, who was 
last year elected Honorary President of the asso- 
ciated societies of Edinburgh Univei'sity, delivered 
an inaugural address on the occasion of his 
being inducted into that office, in the Queen- 
street Hall. He was accompanied to the plat- 
form by the Lord Advocate, who, it had been 
arranged, should tidce the chair. Lord Kintore, 
Lord Robertson, Lord Curriehill, Lord Deas, the 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart, Mr. Stirling, of Keir, Mr. Cowan, 
M.P., Rev. Dr. Guthrie, Dr. Schmitz, Rev. Dr. 
Grant, Captain Blackwood, Mr. Robert Chambers, 
Professors Gregory, Swinton, More, Menzies, 
Aytoun, Simpson, Svme, Pillans, Balfour, 
Bennet, Macdougal, Blackie, and Kelland ; the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander, Dr. Robert Lee, and Bishop 
Terrot were present The Lord Advocate intro- 
duced Sir Edward. Sir Edward Bulwer Lyttou 
was greeted with prolonged c^plause, and after 
acknowledging the kindness with which he was 
received, and referring to his early interest in 
Scotland and Scottish writers, he went to say — 
Gentlemen, when I turn to what the analogous 
custom of other universities renders my duty 
upon this occasion, and offer some suggestions 
that may serve as hints in your various studies, 
I feel literally overshadowed by the awe of the 
great names, all your own, which rise high 
around me in every department of human pro- 
gress. It is not only the illustrious dead before 
whom I have to bow — your wonted fires do not 
live only in their ashes. * The men of to-day are 
worthy the men of yesterday. A thousand rays 
of intellectual light are gathered and fused 
together in the various learning of your dis- 
tinguished Principal. . The chivalry of our glorious 
annals finds its new Tyrteeus m the vigorous 
rushing verse of Professor Aytoun. Your medical 
schools in all their branches — pathology, medical 
jurisprudence, surgery, anatomy, chemistry — 
advance more and more to fresh honours under 
the presiding names of Simpson, Alison, Chri-sti- 
son, Goodsir, Trail, Syme, and Gregorv. The 
general cause of education itself is identified 
with the wide repute of Professor Pillans. Nature 
has added the name of Forbes to the list of those 
who not only examined her laws, but discovered 
her secrets ; while the comprehensive science of 
Sir William Hamilton still corrects and extends 
the sublime chart that defines the immaterial 
universe of ideas. And how can I forget the 
name of one man, whose character and whose 
works must have produced the most healthful 
influence over the youth of Scotland, combining, 
as they do, in the rarest union, all that is tender 
and fanciful with all that is hardy and masculine 
— the exquisite poet, the vigourous critic, the 
eloquent discourser, the joyous comrade, the 
minstrel of the Isle of Palms, the Christopher 
North of Maga ! How I wish that the plaudits 
with which you receive this inadequate reference 
to one so loved and honoured might be carried 
to his ear, and assure him that, like those statues 



of the great Roman fathers in the well-known 
passage of Tacitus, " If he be absent fkt>m the 
procession, he is still more remembered by the 
astembly." And siuoe I see around me maoy 
who, though not connected with your coU^e, 
are yet interested in the learned fame of your 
capitfld, permit me, on this neutral ground, to 
suspend all differences of party, and do homage 
to die great orator and author, whose luminous 
senius, whose scholastic attai n ments, whose in- 
dependence of spirit, whose integrity of iHt^f 'so 
worthily represent not only tiie capital, but the 
character of the people who claim their country- 
men by descent m Macaulay. When I think of 
those names, and of many more which I might 
cite, if time would allow me to make the catal<^iie 
of your living title-deeds to fame, I might well 
shrink from the task before me; but as every 
man assists to a eeneral illumination by pladng 
a sinele Ught at nis own casement, so, perhaps, 
ray individual experience may contribute its 
humble ray to the atmosphere which genius and 
learning have kindled into splendour. The 
honourable baronet then made some remarics 
upon those fundamental requiiiites which, no 
matter what be our peculiar studies, are essenUal 
to excellence in all of them— the two main ele- 
ments of wisdom, to observe and to inquire. 
Dr. Arnold, the famous Rugby schoolmaster, said 
the difference between one boy and another was 
not so much in talent as in energy. It is with 
boys as with men ; and perseverance is energy 
made habitual. But I forget that I am talking 
to Scotchmen; no need to preach energy and 
perseverance to them. These are their national 
characteristict. Is there a soil upon earth firom 
which the Scotchman cannot wring some harvest 
for fortune, or one field of honoural)le contest on 
which he has not left some trophy of renown ? 
He then referred to the objects and utilities of 
reading, recommending the perusal of books with 
a definite and earnest purpose. Referring to 
moral philosophy, he said, I need not remind 
those who boast the great name of Chalmers, 
or who heard the lectures of your Principal 
two years ago, that moral philosophy is tiie 
handmaid of divinity. She is also the sistor 
I of jurisprudence, and the presiding genius of 
that art in which you are so famous, and which, 
in order to heal the body, must often prescribe 
alteratives to the mind, more especially in 
these days, when half our diseases come from 
the neglect of the body in the overwork of the 
brain. And in order to prove my sense of the 
connexion between moral and metaphysical phi- 
losophy and practical pathology, and to pay a 
joint compliment to the two sciences for wmcb 
your college is so pre-eminent, I here, as a 
personal favour to myself, crave permission of 
the heads and authorities of the university to offer 
the prize of a gold medal, for the current year, 
for the best essay by any student on some special 
subject implying the connexion I speak of, which 
may be selected, in concert with the various pro- 
fessors of your medical schools and the professors 
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of metaphysics and moral philosophy. He then 
proceeded to impress on his hearers the import- 
anoe of classical stodies. He concluded thus : — 
I see an eventfUl and stirring age expand before 
the rising generatiou. In that grand contest 
between new ideas and extinct forms, which may 
be still more keenly urged before this century 
expires, whaterer your differences of political 
opinion, I abjure you to hold fast the vital prin- 
ciple of civilization. What is that principle ? It 
is the union of liberty with order. The art to 
preserve this union has often baffled the wisest 
statesmen in stormy times ; but the task becomes 
easy at once if the people whom they seek to 
guide will but carry mto public affairs the same 
prudent eonsideration which commands pros- 
perity in private business. You have already 
derived from your ancestors an immense capital 
of poHtical freedom ; increase it if you will, but 
by solid investments, not by hazardous specula- 
tions. Tou will hear much of the necessity of 
progress, and truly, for ii^ere progress ends 
decline invariably begins; but remember that 
the healthful progress of society is like the 
natnral life of man, it consists in the gradual 
and harmonious development of all its consti- 
tadonal powers, all its component parts, and you 
introduce weakness and disease into the whole 
system, whether you attempt to stint or to force 
the growth. The old homely rule you prescribe 
to the individual is applicable to a state— Keep 
the limbs warm by exercise, and the head cool 
by temperance. I leave you to your own bold 
research; you cannot be much misled if you 
remember the maxim, to observe with vigilance 
and inquire with conscientious care. Nor is it 
necessary Uiat I should admonish the youth of 
religious Scotland that the most daring specula- 
tion as to nature may be accompanied with the 
humblest faith in those sublime doctrines that 
open heaven alike to the wisest philosopher and 
the simplest peasant. 1 do not presume to arro- 
gate the office of the preacher, but believe me, as 
a man of books, and a man of the world, that you 
inherit a religion which, in its most familiar 
form, in the lowly prayer that you learned from 
your mother's lips, will save you from the temp- 
tations to which life is exposed more surely than 
all which the pride of philosophy can teach. 
Nor can I believe that the man will ever go very 
far or very obstinately wrong who, by the mere 
habit of thanksgiving and prayer, will be forced 
to examine his conscience even but once a day^, 
and remember that the eye of the Almighty is 
upon him. One word Airther. Nothing, to my 
mind, preserves a brave people, true and firm to 
its hereditary virtues, more than a devout, though 
liberal spirit of nationality. And it is not because 
Scotland is united with England that the Scotch- 
man should forget the glones of his annals, the 
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tombs of his ancestors, or relax one jot of his 
love for his native soil. I say this not to flatter 
yon— I say it not for Scotland alone I say it 
for the sake of the empire. For sure I am, Uiat 
if ever the step of the invader lands upon these 
kindred shores, there, wherever the national 
spirit is the most stronglv felt— there, where the 
local affections most animate the heart— there 
will our defenders be the bravest. It would ill 
become me to enter into special grounds of debate 
now at issue. But permit me to remind you 
that, while pressing with your accustomed spirit 
for whatever you may deem to be equal ri^ta, 
you would be untrue to your own fame if you 
did not feel that the true miyesty of Scotland 
needs neither the pomp of courts nor the blazonry 
of heralds. What though Holyrood be desolate ? 
What though no king holds revel in its halls 7 
The empire of Scotland has but extended its 
range, and, blended with England imder the 
daufi^ter of your ancient kings, peoples the 
Australian wilds that lay beyond the chart of 
Columbus, and rules over the Indian realm that 
eluded the grasp of Alexander. That empire 
does not suffice for you — it may decay, it may 
perish— more grand is the domain you have won 
over human thought, and identified with the 
eternal progress of intellect and freedom. From 
the charter of that domain, no ceremonial can 
displace the impression of your zeal. In the van 
of that progress no blazon can flaunt before that 
old lion of Scotland ^pointing to the flag sus- 
pended opposite). This is the empire that you 
will adorn in peace ; this is the empire that, if 
need be, you will defend in war. It is not here 
that I would provoke one difference in politiral 
opinion ; but surely you, the sons of Scotland, 
who hold both fame and power upon the same 
tenure as that which secures civilization from 
lawless force, surely you are not the men who 
could contemplate with folded arms the return of 
the dark ages, and quietiy render up the haven 
that commands Asia on the one side, and 
threatens Europe on the other, to the barbaric 
ambition of some Alaric of the north. But» 
whether in reluctant war or happier peace, I can 
but bid you be mindAil of your fathers ; learn 
from them how duties fulfilled in the world 
become honours after death ; and in your various 
callings continue to maintain for Scotiand her 
sublime alliance with every power of mind that 
can defend or instruct, sootiie or exedt humanity. 
Sir Edward resumed his seat amid loud and 
continued applause. Lord Robertson proposed 
a vote of thanks te Sir Edward for the " unrivalled 
harangue" which he had just concluded. The 
motion was received with every demonstration 
of enthusiasm. Sir E. B. Lytton returned 
thanks, and the meeting then separated. 



tikxfAm. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



With regard to the profit on works published 
at a low price, but with a large sale, the follow- 
ing facts are adduced : — 

An American writer. Miss Warner, has written 



i 



a book which must have ft^quently met the eyes 
of many of our readers. It is called "Queechy." 
Messrs. Nisbet, of Bemers-street, published this 
book at 12s. Messrs. KouUedge proposed to 
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Messrs. Nisb^ the publication of a cheap edition 
ofthisTolume, and undertook to allow a hand- 
tome royally upon eyerj copy sold. "Queechy " 
»as accordingly issued from Farrin^on-street 
for 2s. and in the course of a comparatively short 
time no less a sum than £700 was paid over to 
Messrs. Nisbet by Messrs. Boutledge by way of 
copyright 62,000 copies of "Queechy" at 2s. 
have been sold, according to Messrs. BouOedge's 
statement Mr. Colbum. when in business, pub- 
lished " The Eomance of War," in four volumes, 
at £2. 28. He could not get rid of one edition. 
The author sold the copyiic^t to Messrs. Rout- 
ledge, and 22,000 copies of the work have since 
Ibimd their way into the world at 2s. each, leav- 
ing a good margin of profit for the publisher. 
« Give a roan a taste for reading and the means 
of enjoying it," and you rescue him from the worst 
enemies with whiA his nature has to combat 
How shall you give these blessings, if publica- 
tions are maintained at so high a price that those 
who need information most are alone unable to 
Droourethem? If men are to be good citizens, 
moral and religious men, they cannot, in these 
days, be left a prey to ignorance. Thanks to the 
^eap publishers, intellectual darkness must gra- 
dually be dispo-sed, and the light of reason 
eventually illuminate many a place of gloom. 

A Conference was held last month at the resi- 
deuce of the Clievalier Bunsen, on the subject of 
a universal alphabet The chevalier stated the 
obiect of the Conference, which was to consult as 
tothe practicability of adopting a uniform system 
of expressing foreigu alphabeu by Koman cha- 
nkctnrs. 

It is our painful doty to announce the death of 
Hie celebrated SUvio Pcllico, which took place a 
&w days ago at Turin. This eminent wnter was 
bom it Ssluoe, in Piedmont, in 1789. His 
"Francesca de Eimini," and his "Prisons, 
have made his poetical and literary gemus and 
his suflferings known to ev»y country of Europe 
—few modem autiiors, indeed, have been more 
translated or more admired. 

The unknown author of " Fleta," has recorded 
by its title that that learned law-book was written 
in the Fleet Prison. A prison formed also the 
study of Buchanan and of Grotius ; also of 
BoBthius, whose " Consolation " seemed as con- 
genial to its birth-place as Dodd's ** Prison 



Thoughts.** From a pris<m also isaittd 8<»ie 
works by Sir Walter Raleigh, Lydiat. Sdden, and 
Sir W. Davenant ; and it was from a prison that 
Cervantes wrote "Don Quixote," that Yoltaiie 
wrote his *' Benriade," De Foe « Robinson Cru- 
soe," and Bonvan. his " Pilgrim's Piogresi." 

Some statistics have been poblisbed of the sue 
ofbooks in America. Of the octavo edition of the 
" Modem British Essayists," there have bmaold 
in five years not less than 80,000 vidames; of 
" Maoaulay's MisoeUanies,** 60,000 volomM; of 
Miss Aguilar's writings the sale in two yesn bad 
been 100,000 volumes. Of Alexander Snuflis 
(tiie Glasgow Poet's)poems 10,000 had been sold 
in a ftw months. The sals of Mr. Thackeray s 
works iu America is said to have quadrupled that 
in England ; and that the works of Mr. Dkkens 
counts almost by millions of volumes. 0' 
"Bleak House" in all its various fonna-^ 
newspapers, mi^Kazines, and volumes— the sak 
has alivady amounted to several hundred thou- 
sand copies. 

There have been several works of miponance 
published in Germany, of which the fouowmg 
deserve especial mention; viz., Dr. H. Bitiers 
"History of PhUosophy," VoLXII. neehief 
autiiors treated of in its pages are. Van Helmons, 
Leibnitz, CoUier, Berkeley, Hume, Condillac, 
Helvetitts, Holbach, Wolff, Reid, Burke. 

Hemsterhim's Montesquieu and BonsaeaB. 
This volume completes the life work of the au- 
thor, on which he has expended, we believe, 
upwards of twenty yeeurs of hard study. 

Erdman's " Attempt at a Scientific Exhibition 
of tiie History of Modem Philosophy," Vol Ul, 
p. 2, contains a leaned and judicious sketch oi 
"the development of German Speculation since 
the days of Kant" „ . _ 

Rinck's " Religion of the Hellenes, voL U. ^ 

Dr. L. Noaek^s « Freetiiinkers in B^^f. 
contains an account and criticism of Sog^*" 
deists. 

Dr. Spiegel, professor of Oriental Langoageam 
the University of Erlangai is preparing an «»• 
tion of the Zend-Avesta, with commentary. 

" Rational Psychology," 1849 ; and, "A Syatm 
of Moral Science, 1863 ;" two works by >-J 
Hickok, D D., one of the most philosophic wn- 
ters of America, deserve the attention oi ^ 
students of metaphysics. 
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Which was First ? A Bruif History of the Great 
Egg Controversy ; or, /Science in Sport made 
Christian Evidence in Earnest. By Anti- 
Sceptic. London : Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 
Price 6d. 
It appears that the idea of this tractate occurred 
to the author while he was preparing a ** Sober 
Treatise on the Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion '—probably in competition for the Bumet 
Prize. He introduces his story by a proem, 
printed in black letter, in which he represents 
Ignoramus as inquiring of two scribes— 



« Whetiier was first, the egg or the hen? 
Tell me, I pray you, ye learned men. 
From this as his starting point, t^e writw com- 
mences a comic history of the discussion of ow 
the greatest subjects tiiat ever engaged tft« JT 
tion of man-the creation and ?"«»«;«];. ^f^Je 
of tiie world. In the prosecution ot tj"^"^.!,. 
shows great famiUarity witii history, whUene 
plays a lively imagination and much re*"? ^ 
He, doubtiess, will raise a smile oii many s co . 
tenance; but we question if he will convey «- 
victiou to a single mind. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF " THE ART OP RBASOinWG,'' " RHETORIC,'* &C. 

In the immediately preceding paper we endearoured, briefly, to explain the process of 
development through which BeHgion passed before it became fitted to excite philosophic 
thought; and we then promised to show our readers that a similar transitionary epoch 
aroee in Legislation; and that that also resulted in the eventuation of reflective specula- 
tion, i. «., Philosophy: this liability we now proceed to discharge. 

Human life is threefoldly conditionated. 1st. Existence is not an accident. A divine 
intention presided over its initiation, and still conserves and regulates its continuance. 
That purpose is the ultimate rule and measure of duty, and gives the law of human hap- 
piness; that hems in and limits human Ufe and all its acts, feelings, thoughts, and quali- 
ties; that determines the relation between man and his Creator, and conditionates life by 
the requirements and ordinances of BeUgion. 2nd. Existence is an endowment to which 
certain duties are annexed and certain responsibilities attached. As every human being 
mnst poform these duties to a certain extent, and is unjustifiable in exact proportion to his 
neglect oi them, it seems apparent that the duties and responsibihties of each one must 
circnmscribe and limit the actions of each other. The correlation of duties and rights, 
responsibiHties and privileges, determines the relations between man and man, and con- 
ditionates life by the maxims and enactments of Legislation. Srd. Existence is contingent 
npon the operations, connexions, successions, qualities, &c., of those material things among 
which it is passed, and the knowledge which is attained and attainable regarding them. 
To the laws and regulations under which the universe exists man must submit and adapt 
himself, or else he must by some means constrain these laws to work his ends and pur- 
poses. Antagonism or hostihty to these laws produces physical evil; obedience, physical 
wellbeing and happiness. This co-linking of man and nature conditionates life by Physical 
Law. 

Beflective Speculation on any one or all of these conditionating circumstances which 
encircle humanity and limit its activities and ambitions constitutes Philosophy — the inten- 
tional forth-sending of the thinking nature of man to discover rationally, amid the varied 
forms of aggregated facts, the unitive realities of truth. This is the period at which men, 
stirred by the deep necessities of thought, set the problem of Life before them, and, yearn- 
ing for its solution, cannot rest satisfied with the knowledge derived from the outward 
phenomena of creation, but seek to find therein a sublatent uniiy of truths, i. c, to reduce 
all things to the region of pure ideas, and then trace their connexion and unity — ^to 
elaborate a science of realities in opposition to that of mere appearances — to know things 
as they are rather than as they seem — to gain wisdom in contradistinction to knowledge. 

Let Law in its most extensive signification be defined, in the words of Montesquieu, to 
mean "fe« reports necessaires qui derivent de la nature des choses,^* or let it be regarded 

• ** Esprit des Lois," liv. I., chap. i. :— "The necessary relations which result from the nature of 
things." 

l4 
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as an established order of sequence^ so that from the existence and activity of a certain 
definite given quality, &c., a given certain definite result will follow; and let Legisktion 
be understood to signify the authoritatiTe specification and enactment of these relations, or 
of that sequency, and their results : then those laws, so iar as human beings are concerned^ 
which have as their chief object the aiigmentation, to the greatest possible extent, of the 
sum total of happiness enjoyable by the whole community, and each of its individual 
members, are the best; and that legislation which most readily and skilfoffy enacts, and 
most efficiently secures the observance of such laws, is the most exceHent The Legystrre 
Powers existent in ancient times appear, for the most part, to have been antooatie, 
arbitrary, and either traditionally respected, or submitted to in consequence of conquest, 
and hence to have had no hold on the Reason. The democratJc or semi-democratic consti- 
tutions of the Greek cities or states necessitated the showing that obedience was a "rea- 
sonable service." So soon, then, as this impress was given to Legislatinn, it also had becoffle 
«! element of philosophic thought, and must be wrought out into a philosophical derefep- 
ment. And thus two of the previously-mentioned conditionating environments of hnnan 
Kfe, viz.. Religion and Legislation, furnish Philosophy with certain of its most intricate 
questions. It is not till a slightly subsequent era that Physics can require or receive a 
philosophic methodization. 

Shortly, however, it appears that the phyacal environments of man are stern fects. M 
only must man eat his bread in the sweat of his face ; his health, happiness, and wwlA 
depend upon his knowledge of the qualities of external nature, the laws by wKdi tbe 
operations of the universe are regulated, and his prescience of those changes which these 
laws necessarily effect. Hence it happened that the properties of soil, cfimate, and the 
Tegetable and mineral products of the earth, became important subjects ot specuJatioft- 
that the changes in the air and the alternations of the ocean, the processions of the ^ars 
and the influence of the larger heavenly bodies, were topics which excited intense cTawaty- 
The immensity of creation, its exquisite fitness, its harmonious adaptaition, and ite ad- 
mirable completeness, were all calculated to excite astonishment and impressive th«^ht 
The variety of characteristics nature presented, the multitudinous vitality with whwh it 
teemed, the continuous production, decay, and reproduction observable within its limits, the 
periodic libration coexistent with cyclic permanence, the seeming irregularities (rf tKngs. 
and their real adhesion to the primal conditions of order and perpetuity, the constant imto- 
tion, progression and change, combined with uniformity, which the eye beheld, cooH not 
but attract attenti(m and educe reflection. How is this unity in variety attainaWe or 
attained? — what are the maxima and minims of vicissitude to which nature is subject <* 
subjectible? — what are the laws of change and causation under which the universe mnstbe 
contemplated? — what is the definite and unchangeable design which regulates afl?— ^ 
and what is the designer? and in what relation does man — an ever-chai^ng beh^— stand 
to the changelessness of nature and its Maker? — are but a few of the suggestions which 
the Reason presents to itself as worthy of speculative investigation. Experience ever 
remounts to philosophic thought for an interpretation of the mysteries which the raultifonn 
phenomena of nature present to it. This is the normal impulse of humanity. T%e thtnilxr 
is not he who laboriously collects, registrates, and catalogues individual phenomena- 
is lated facts — but he who, by unwearied toil and the diligent exertion of high mental 
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acmnen, looks beofeatii the svrfMe of sj^pearances for the onity in vhkh they cohflre, in the 
concrete and particnlar perceiyes the abstract and universal, and by a profoand oonceptian 
colligaites {^feCDMnena into scientific troth. This is PhiloB(^h7. Whensoever from any 
giren series. 9i e^terienoes sneh reflective exertions of Reaj9<Hi are called forth, Philosoiphy 
is initiated. The intimate connexion in the ancient world oi ReHgion with Legislation, and 
of L^iidation wit& the phy^cal condition of nati<sis,* clearly shows that Beflection, once 
educed, most exert its powers in regular suceesaon npon each, and thus be led to include 
in its sphere <^ thought the three conditions of human life, it is true, as Morrell remarks, 
that '* the primary effiarts of Reason to get at the ground principles of human knowledge 
were natarally weak and imperfect; but as reflection progressed the path became clearer, 
nntal some one individual of m<nre than ordinary reflective power arrived, as he considered, 
at a solution of the main problems of human life, and sent it forth as such into the world." 
This individual was Thalbs, the chief of " the seven sages;" of him, however, we shall 
speak more at large in a di£ferent connexicm; and we shall, therefore, in the mean time, 
bestow onr attention itp(m the other members of the Philosophic Heptad — ^those in whose 
Hres are exhibited ^ the primary eflbrts of Reason to get at the ground principles of human 
kDOwledge" in L^islation. 

Thk Philosophic HEPTikD (615 — 558 b.c.).— At the period of which we are now 
aboat to treat, the transition process from Legislation to Philosophy was just attaining 
completion. There was, in the cities of Greece and Ionia, a great ferm^tati<Hi of thought; 
men sought to free themselves from the yoke of ancient forms of govenunent, and exhibited 
a general inclination towards liberal or democratic institutions; a certain unanimity of idea 
regarding the popularization of power; a desire for the amelioration of the condition and 
circmnfttances of the people. Greece was at this time divided into many minor states; 
ea<dt had its own mamaers, privileges, laws, renoYrn, and fonn of government. Although 
they firatemized when necessary against any cixnmon enemy, each jealously regarded its 
own specific rights and independency, and looked up(m the others with suspicion. In these 
cireninstances it seems evident, that if certain concisely-expressed, energetic, and wisdom- 
pregnant rules for tiie guidance of practice, whether at home or abroad, could be attained, 
they must be regarded as acquisitions, and their <»iginators as bendactors of no mean 
order. Such, it appears to us, were the maxims of "the seven sages;" such were "the 
seyeD sages** themselves. 

Of each of these men we shall successively offer a slight notice, signalizing the most 
important of the several maxims generally attributed to each, and conclude by a general 
appreciation of the merits of their contributions to the thought-treasures of humanity, at 
that time so scantily supplied. Although universal tradition agrees regarding the fact of 
a philosophic heptad, there is a considerable degree of uncertainty entertainable concerning 
^be individual members who composed it.f We shall adhere to the most general opinion 
regarding the parties who ought to be so cataloguized, giving such biographical parti- 

* Sec this pomt treated of in Montesquiea's " Esprit des Lois," Liv« XIV.— XIX. 

^ Sc* Diogeoea Laertius, " De titis, dogmatibus, et apophthegxnatibus elarorum Philosophonim," 
Book I., chap, i, a translation of wbich it published in Bobn's Classical Library; Plato's <* Pro- 
tagoras,*' trans. Bohn's Clas. Lib.; Jo. Fr. Buddei, " Sapicntia Yeterum." 
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cnlars aboat them as we haye been able to glean from such sonrces as onr library tfibrds, 
and shall merelj advert to the others in onr concluding remarks. 

Solon, the LegUlator, was bom at Salamis, in the third jear of the thirty-fifth Olympiad 
(638 B.C.), of an illnstrions familj, his father, Ezcestides, bdng descended from Codros,the 
last king of Athens. In him the legislator, philosopher, and poet were admirably blended. 
In his youth he spent many years in travelling, for the purpose of extending his informatioD 
The state of Athens as a political community was in his age deplorable: the rich were 
tyrants, the poor slaves. Change seemed imminent. The unanimous voice of all classes 
called Solon to the archonate (595 B.C.). At this time he introduced his celebrated code 
of laws,* and governed Athens with care, impartiality, and dignity. For the convemence of 
the people, he wrote his laws on revolving wooden tablets, and bound them by oath to 
observe them for a hundred years. These laws may be regarded as an embodiment of tbe 
philosophy of morals, not in the abstract only, but in the sense in which he gave them ont, 
viz., as the best the Athenians appeared to him to be able to receive. In his old age he 
travelled to increase his knowledge, and to communicate that which he already possessed, 
as well as to allow time for his laws to take root and to acquire consolidation by costom. 
During this time he visited Egypt, Cyprus, and Lydia, where he was received at the court 
of Croesus. In his absence Pisistratus usurped the archonate, and became the <yran<of 
Athens. On Solon's return he strove to induce Pisistratus to give up his illegal authoritr; 
but not succeeding in that, he pined in dejection, and died in the second year of the fifty- 
fifth Olympiad (558 B.C.), eighty years of age. Some of his sayings are very remarbble, 
e. ^., " To make laws against, and ordain punishii^ents for, a supposable crime, was the way 
to introduce, not to prevent it." " If we sufi*er and approve of lying for the sake of amuse- 
ment, it will soon find its way into serious things, our bxisiness, and other transactions. 
" The fate of man is constantly changing; the Deity, who rules all, is envious of too much 
prosperity; and all men are liable, if not to calamity, at least to accident A man who 
has been uninterruptedly prosperous may be called fortunate: no man should be called 
happy till he is dead." " Never speak falsely." " Make reason your guide." " Associate 
not with the wicked." " Bule after you have learnt to obey." His " Laws" are wise, con- 
siderate, comprehensive, and equitable, ■ They relate not only to rules of morals, but maxims 
of justice; not only to the regulation, but the promotion of conunerce; and include m 
their provisions rules referring to marriage, succession, property, wills, inheritances, &<^- 
which have been in substance adopted into all the codes of modem Europe. 

Bias, the son of Tuetamus, bom b.c. 570, in Priend, one of the chief cities of Ionia, was 
a moralist and politician. The possessor of an immense fortune, he consecrated his talents 
to noble uses— the defence of right, the maintenance of justice, the service of his conntiyT 
and his friends. He was frequently employed as umpire in the disputes which arose among 
his fellow-citizens, who were in the habit of using his name as the synonym of justice- 

• A ftOl accoTint of the state of Athens in the time of Solon, and the laws which he instituted, n»«y 
be found in Rollins " Ancient History," Book V. ; Gilles' " Greece," chap. xiii. ; Thirlwall's " Gw«»» 
Vol. II. ; Mitford's " Greece," chap, v., sect 4 ; Brucker's " Hist Crit PhU.," Book I., chap. ii» P'"* 
tarch, in " Vita Solonis;" D. Laertius, Book I. ; Heeren's « Handbuck der Geschuchte der Staaten 
des Alterthunus," part iii., par. 14 ; Aristotle's " Politics," Books II., IV., and VI., &c. 

+ Herodotus, Book I., chap, xxvii. and clzz. 
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Several stories are recorded of him, «. ^., Alyattes, King of Lydia, having besieged Prien^, 
Bias contrived to &tten two moles, and send them out of the city in riew of the camp of 
Alyattes, who, seemg the animals so well fed, supposed tHe people must have plenty of 
food, and proposed to send an ambassador to treat with them. On hearing this Bias 
ordered several mounds of sand to be raised; these he covered with com, and thus the 
ambassador was led to report plenty, and, consequently, the hkelihood of withstanding 
besiegement. He is also reported to have persuaded Croesus to forbear from invading 
Greece. The manner of Ms death is related with unaffected simplicity by Diogenes LAertius. 
Having pled a cause for a friend when exceedingly old, after he had ended his speech, he 
leaned back, placing his head on the bosom of his daughter*s son. The advocate for the 
opposing party having spoken, the judges then gave their decision in favour of the client of 
Bias. When the court broke up, Bias was found dead on his grandson's bosom. So gently 
had his spirit fled, none had perceived it. 

" He pleaded his friend's cause, and then, rediiied 
On his child's bosom, slept bis last long sleep." 

These are some of his chief sayings: — "Haughty manners often produce destruction;" 
" Live as circumspectly with your friends as if they might one day be your enemies;" 
'^ Choose dehberately, then act firmly ;** " Do not speak fast, that shows folly;" '* Cherish 
wisdom, as a means of travelling from youth to old age, for it is more durable than any 
other possession;" " Speak of the gods as they are;" " Hope."* 

GHEUiON, the son of Damagetus, was bom at Sparta. He was elected as one of the 
Ephori, or magisterial inspectors of that state, in the first year of the fifty-sixth Olympiad 
(b.c. 556), and was reputed to have executed the duties of that office in a just, honourable, 
and pndseworthy manner. We know very little about the events of his life, — ^though he has; 
left behind him the credit of having been 

''The wisest man of all the seven sages,"— 

except that he died exhausted by old age and joy while embracing his son, who had been, 
crowned victor in the Olympic games. His maxims were conformable to Ms peaceful and, 
virtuous life, e,g.j " Never become surety for another, it is a source of continual regret;" 
"Do not let your tongue run faster than your thoughts;" " Honour the aged ;" "Speak, 
no evil of the dead;" "Do not laugh at the unfortunate;" "If strong, be merciful, that 
ye be respected rather than feared." 

" Gold is best tested by a whetstone hard, 
Which gives a certain proof of purity ; 
And gold itself acts as the test of men^ 
By which we know the temper of their minds." 

PiTTACUs, the Lawgiver ofMUyUni^ a city of Lesbos, bom the first year of the tlurty- 
fifth Olympiad (b.c. 639), was the son of Hyrradius. Although royal power had been 
abrogated in Lesbos, and a republican government proclaimed. Sedition often triumphed 
over order, and Usurpation acquired monarchical dominion. Melanchrus had seized the 
sceptre of Lesbos. Pittacus leagued himself with the brothers of Alcaeus, the famous 

* See an excellent biography of Bias, by M. Clarier, in *' Biographie UniverselJe," Vol. IV. 
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Ijricisti and with Akaeus himseU^ to drive the usurper from power. This they accom< 
plished. Pittacns then framed a cede of laws, which contained the conditions bj which 
the political rights of the Lesbians were to be adjusted and conserved, and their bdumonr 
and customs regulated.* The Mitylenaums, in gratitude for this service, conferred the 
siqireme power upcm him. He ruled with moderation, eqmty, and wisdom, for ten jeus, 
then voluntarily resigned his authority into the hands of those who had delegated it to 
him. During his governorship, Aloeus inveighed in satiric song against him as a tynntj 
but, coming into the power of Pittacus, he showed he was a tyrant only in name, by dis- 
missing him with this remark, " It is better to pardon than to punish.'* Here are a few rf 

the sayings of 

** Hyrradius' prudent son, old Pittacus, 
The pride of Mitylene :** — 

" It is a hard task to be really good." " Speak evil, neither of your friends nor of yonr 
enemies." " Power shows the man." " Of all wild animals, the tyrant is the worst; of 
all tame ones, the flatterer." He died in the third year of the fifty-second Olympiad (b.c. 
569.) 
P£RiANDEB, the SOU of Cypsolus, of whom the Delphic Oracle said — 

" Behold a man whom Fortune makes her care, 
Corinthian Cypselus, Eetion's heir; 
Himself ahall reign, his oUIdren shall prevail; 
But there the glories of his raoe must fiul;" — 

was bom at Corinth, in the first year of the twenty-ninth Olympad (615 BX3.). He snc- 
ceeded his father in the tyranny of Corintii, retained his power forty years, and died, aged 
eighty, in 535 B.a He was a munificent patron of art and learning. Inextricable coo- 
fosion exists in the ancient records regarding him. Diogenes Laertius, in his life ^i^ 
Periander, paragraph sixth, remarks that " Sotion and Heraclides, and PamphilAj ia the 
fifth book of her Commentaries, says that there were two Perianders ; the one a tyrant, the 
other a wise man, and a native of Ambracia. Neanthes of Cyzicus makes the same asser- 
tion, adding that the two men were cousins. Aristotle asserts that the Corinthian Periander 
was the wise one; but Plato contradicts him.'''f It appears to us, on account of this tin- 
certainty, preferable to leave the events of his life and reign unnoticed, and to note only > 
few of his reputed sayings; these alone now interest ns. We believe that Plutarch's 
" Banquet of the Seven Sages" is generally regarded as inauthentic, if not altogether 
spurious, else we might here quote the interesting conversation said to have heen held by 
them at the court of Periander. These maxims, attributed to him, deserve record.— 
" Bashness is dangerous;" " Practice does everything;* "Whatever you agree to do, per- 
form it;" "Pleasures are transitory, honour is inamortal;" " Be moderate in prospenty, 
prudent in adversity ;** " Punish not only the accomplished crime, but the intended one; 
" Be always the same to your friends, whether hapj^ or unfortunate." 

• Aristoile's " Poaiics," Book II., chap. 9. 

+ See also « Herodotus," II., 20; III., 47; V.,92; besides Xarciher's notes to the second e«tiou 
of his translation of « Harodotus ;" Aris«otie% "Piditics,** III., 8; V., 8, 9, and 12; Ba^'»*^^ 
tionnaire Historu|n« et Critique." We believe there is a pi«>er entklecl, "Iteoherchet snr ks Ana^/^ 
P^riandre," in the fourteenth volume of the " Memoires de TAcadcmie des Inscriptions," from which 
some infonnation might be gained ; this, h»weT«r/we have nevo* seen. 
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CiUSOBULUSi governor of lindos, a town in the islaiid of Ixodes, the son of Ev^gorafi, 
was bom about 631, and died about 561 b.c. (^y-femrth (Hjmpiad). His govemmeot 
was wise and just, mild and temperate. He is said to have been remarkable for personal 
strength and beaotj^ and to have studied philosophj in Egypt. His favourite maxim, 
fter^v apuiTov — flaaodecmtian is best — ^formed the fundamental principle of Aristotle*8 
*' EtMcs." His otber reputed eajings eoinoide with the character tradition gives Mm, e. g^ 
" Do good to your friends, that they may become more friendly — ^to your enemies, that they 
m*7 become friends;" "Hear more than you speak;** "Avoid injustice;** "Restrain the 
lore of pleasure;*' *' Be neither £dde nor ungrateful;** " Be not haughty when prosperous, 
nor downcast in adverse circumstances f " Let daughters of marriagesble age be women in 
understanding;** " Devote your highest powers to the good of your country.** 

We must defer till a future opportunity our notices of the maximists, Epimenides, Ana- 
diarsis, Phesecydes, the £ibulist Jlsop, &C., as well as our general remaiks on this era of 
Greece and Philosoj^y, in which 

" Orave and ti]ne.wrinkled men, with locks all white, 
Gare Jbaws, and judged in stnfes, aud taught the way of righL" 



HAVE WE SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE TO PROVE THAT COMMUNICATIONS 
ABE NOW MADE TO MAN FROM A SPIRITUAL WORLD ? 

AFFIRMATIVE ABTICLE/-^I. 

There are some questions of importance I man,** were frequently the media which the 
that possess but Httle interest, except to a Almighty used for communicating his mind 
" I . 



few : they refer to certain branches of science 
GT departments of knowledge about which 
only the profesnonal or tiie studious are con- 
cerned. Noit 60 with the question now before 
us; it refers to a subject which has interested 
Buen of all classes in all ages of the world. 
Man is conscious of the possession of a spirit 
witlun him which is superior to the frame 
tiiat it inhabits; and revelation comes to 
t«ach him that this sjnrit is divine in its 



and will; while at other times his servants 
saw visions, " heard a voice,'* or were directly 
inspired by the " Spirit of the Lord.** These 
truths — ^which necessarily imply the exist- 
ence of a spiritual world, and the fact that 
ooiiimnaicatioas from it have been made to 
man — will, we presume, be admitted by all 
who take part in the present debate; and the 
questiosi here comes, Have we sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that such communications are 



(ttigia and immortal in its nature. Revela- new made to man? 
tioB comes to teach man that he may hold We have read with deep interest the affir- 
fellowahip with iht "Great Father of his mative articles on the present question which 
aptrit;** and, to excite his affecti(ms, it tells have i^peared in the pages of this work. 
him how his Maker is still bis preserver, ' We admire the ingenuity with which oar 
kindly watching' over him, supplying his . friends have constructed theories to support 
bedily wants, and, by the iofiuence of his their reasonii^i^, and to account for the phe- 
Haly Spirit and angdie agencies, ministering nomena of table-rapping and table-talking; 
to the necessities of his souL This revela- ! but we are not at present prepared to admit 
tioo from God to man was made " at sundry ^ the truth of those the(»ries; and, fearing that 
tJmes and in divers manners.** Dreams of the rejection of the theories by the readers 
the night, when '^deep sleep ialleth upon j of the Controversialist might appear to ne- 
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oessitate the rejection of the affirmatiye of 
the qaestioa, we desire to present a few plain 
old-fashioned reasons whj this should not be 
the case. 

That there is a spiritual world, and that 
communications from it have been made to 
man, we shall not, as preTiouslf hinted, 
attempt to prove ; but, taking this for 
granted, we proceed to maintain that there 
is nothing in the character of past communi- 
cations to lead us to suppose that any period 
would arrive in the world's histoiy when 
their repetition would be impossible or un- 
desirable. On the contrary, we find in the 
sacred scriptures a solemn declaration re- 
specting the last days thus introduced: — 
" Satth God, I will pour out of my spirit 
upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young 
men shall see visionSf and your old men shall 
dream dreams." And again we have another 
inspired penman recording the plain, unmis- 
takeable words, "Where there is no vision 
the people perish f perish not merely in the 
darkness of ignorance, but in the deeper 
gloom of unbelief. 

We have seen that dreams were, in olden 
times, employed by God to convey intimations 
of his will to man — that prophecy speaks of 
their being still so employed in the future; 
and the question naturally arises, Are they 
ever so honoured now? We maintain that 
they are. It may be objected that, since the 
canon of scripture has been completed, man 
needs no further revelation of spiritual truths. 
But we would remind the objector that few, 
if any, of the dreams noticed in the scrip- 
tures had reference to spiritual matters; we 
cannot, therefore, say that dreams have been 
discontinued for spiritual reasons, nor that 
we need them less than our forefathers. It 
has been well said by a liviug biblical critic, 
"The state of man may often require intima- 
tions more distinct than can be conveyed by 
impressions upon the mind. These more 
distinct intimations can only be conveyed by 
words or signs. . . . There is nothing which 
man can learn in a waking state but may be 
imparted to him in a dream. It seems pro- 
bable, or more than probable, that God still 
speaketh once, yea twice, in dreams, yet 
man * perceiveth it not.' " * Numerous cases 
might be brought forward in evidence of the 



• Dr. Kitto," Daily Bible Illustrations," VoL II. 



truth of this position; but two must suffice. 
Some of our older readers will remember a 
case that attracted great attention some 
years ago. A young woman was murdered 
in a bam and buried under the floor. She 
was thought by her friends to be still alive 
in another place; and the murderer remained 
not only undiscovered, but unsuspected for a 
time; but the young woman's mother was 
warned r^eoitedly in a dream to search the 
bam. She did so. The murder was thus 
discovered, and the murderer (Corder) con- 
demned and executed. The writer we have 
just quoted very properly asks, " Now, but 
from what other cause than a supernatural 
action upon the mind of the mother, could this 
dream have been produced ? But men would 
not perceive or acknowledge this. The counsel 
on both sides, the judge, the jury, the re- 
porters, the editors — idl, with one consent, 
pushed this most prominent feature of the 
case aside. It did not elicit one serious re- 
flection — one pious remark. It was to them 
only a dream. To us it was the voice 
of God responding to the cry of innocent 
blood." The other instance which we would 
adduce was fli'st recorded in an American 
religious publication of high respectability, 
the Watchman and Reflector, The writer is 
a minister of high position, and, according to 
the journal, deserving entue credit. The 
story runs thus: — 

" In the summer of 1848, the Rev. 

, of New York, sailed for England, on 

board one of the packet-ships belonging to 
the Collins Dramatic line, a short time b^re 
the introduction of ocean steamers on the 
Atlantic. After a short residence of a few 
weeks in England, he returned to New York 
by the same vessel. The voyage home was 
protracted, and far from pleasant. The winds 
were, for the greater part of the time, con- 
trary, and the passengers, among whom were 
several ladies, were dejected and weary. One 
moming as they assembled at breakfast they 
seemed to be more than usually desponding, 
and one lady in particular, the wife of the 
captain, was more so than any of the others. 
Mr. rallied her upon her dejected ap- 
pearance, and asked her why she was so very 
desponding. She said her spirits were un- 
usually depressed owing to a dream she had 
had the previous night, and which made a 
very deep impression upon her mind ; so mnch 
so, that she believed it wa|a reality, and not 
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a mere imaginatioD. She was urged bj the 
oompanj to tell her dream. She said that 
her SOD, whom they had left on their £urm in 
Connecticnt, appeared to her in her dream, 
and, pointing to his side, in which there 
seemed to be a deep wonnd, said, * Mother, I 
am dead,' and immediately vanished from her 
sight. 

''All present at table S3rmpathized with 
the lady, and the dream was inmiediately 
entered in the log-book of the vessel After 
boffsting the winds for a nomber of days, at 
last they made the Hook, when they were 
boaxded by a pilot. On stepping <m board, 
instead of the nsnal cheerful salutation, he 

qnickly inquired for Captain , whom, 

ooming upon deck, he immediately addressed, 
saying he was sorry to be the bearer of sad 
ti<yng8; but the letter which he handed him, 
he said, would inform him particularly of the 
event. Without a word in reply, the captain 
went below and opened the letter, which was 
from the agents of the vessel. It informed 
him that, on a certain day, his son had gone 
out a gunning, and that, in crossing a fence, 
his gun went off and lodged its contents in 
his side, killing him instantly. The log-book 
was called for, and it was found that his 
death corresponded exactly with the date of 
the dream." 

What say W. 6. D. and his materialistic 
friend " Halket'* to this ? Here is something 
the fxttionale of which is not found in their 
j^iiioeophy. 

Space permits us to do little more than 
refer to the popular belief in apparitions and 
ghosts, which, like all others, doubtless has 
some amount of truth for its foundation. 
Who has not heard or read the narrative of 
the appearance of the ghost of " old Jeffrey" 
at the house of Wesley's father, at Epworth? 
a narrative which staggered even the 
credulity of Dr. Priestly, and of which 
Soathey remarks, in the Life of Wesley, 
" such things may be supernatural and yet 
not miraculous} they may not be the oidi- 
BS17 comrse of nature, and yet imply no 
altmtion in its laws." 

Of course in treating upon a subject like 
this, it is to be expected that we should 
refer to that greatest marvel of modern 
times, spirit-rapping and table-talking. 
We might crowd the pages of this magazine 
with the testimonies of witnesses of these 
wonderful phenomena; but we give the fol- 



Idwing specimen from the pen of the Hon. 
N. P. Talhnadge, a gentleman occupying a 
high position in the New World:— "The 
foUowing physical manifestation was made 
in the presence of General Hamilton, General 
Waddy Thompson, of South Carolina, and 
myself: — 

" We were directed to place the Bible on a 
drawer under the table. I placed it there 
completely closed. It was a small pocket 
Bible, with very fine print. Numerous raps 
were then heard, beating time to 'Hail 
Columbia,* which had been called for. Soon 
the soundis began to recede, and grew fainter 
and ffunter, tUl, Hke the music of the guitar, 
they died away in the distance. The alpha- 
bet was then called for, and it was spelled 
out, 'Look.' I looked on the drawer and 
found the Bible open. I took it up and 
carefully kept it open at the place as I found 
it. On bringing it to the Ught, I found it 
open at St John's Gospel, Chapter II. being 
on the left side, and Chapter III. being on the 
right side. I said, ' Do you wish us to look 
at Chapter IL?' ^iw.— *No.* 'Do you 
wish us to look at Chapter III.?' ^fi«.— 
' Yes.' And it was then said, ' Read.' I 
commenced reading the chapter, and signi- 
ficant and emphatic raps» were given at many 
verses; and at verses 8, 11, 19, 34, most 
vehement raps were given. By looking at 
these verses, you will appreciate the signi- 
ficancy and intelligence of this empli&tic 
demonstration. This manifestation purported 
to come from Calhoun, who had previously 
invited us three gentlemen to be present at a 
particular hour. 

" In refiecting on the preceding manifesta- 
tions, one cannot but marvel at the power by 
which they are made, and the inteUigence by 
which that power is directed. And it would 
seem impossible for one to doubt the source 
of that intelligence." 

Now, few we presume will have the hardi- 
hood to assert either that these gentlemen 
were deceivers or deceived, especially when 
it is remembered that there are thousands 
who would bear a similar testimony. The 
spread of the belief in these manifestations 
has no parallel in history, either in regard 
to the numbers or the intelligence of the 
individuals by whom it has been received. 
Upon this point Judge Edmonds, of New 
York, says : — ^" Scarcely more than four years 
have elapsed since the ' Bochester Knock- 
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iigg' were first ksewn -amoBg ul Tiwn 
mednrais eeold be eoauoted bjvntts, bat bow 
hy thoQsands; then belbren coold be iimi»- 
bend bf faoQ^ndt, aev I7 tens ef theimnie. 
It » bdiered bj the beet infonned, that the 
whole number ia tiie UEited States mint be 
several hnndred thousands, and that in this 
dty and its vieiaitj there nmst be from 
tweatj-five to tbirtj thoautod. There an 
ten or twelve newspapers and penodkals 
devoted to the caaae, aad the spintual 
I^xrary embraces i»ore than <me hnndred 
dxffinrent pnbHeations, some «f wbkh h«re 
abeadj attained a drenlatiMi «f mere than 
ten thowand copies. Besidas the udis- 
tiaginshad mnkkade, there aoe maaf men 
of iiigh atan£n^ and taleat raaiDcd among 
thnn; doeton, lawyers, and clergymen, in 
giKat nnmbeis, a Protestant bi^p, the 
learned and reverend president of a college, 
judges of (Hir higher courts, members of 
Ccngress, foreign ambMsadors, and ex-mem- 
ben of the United States Senate." 
It is woctfay of remark that neither 



W. O. aaor his4x>Ue«gne ** HaikBt"attn^ 
to deny the veality d these pbeaemena; thif 
oaly epfoae ''BcajaminV theory sfaocoootiig 
for Ihem, and aeek thei^ to draw attoriiiii 
frsm the phenemeoa thensdvea. But tlui 
will not do; we msstppees tfaem to aabooeit 
af«<wal «f thdr belief -or disbelief in tfaoe 
matters ; for, to use the words of an advew 
critic m the EdlecUc Seview, ^ Aecerdingto 
the kws fif evidence, an ahsolnte refonl ni 
credit woald in this case be nus|iafled. 
. . . Tacit adnisnon -toe eemaat tfil- 
hokL" If om: opponeiiks go as Isr as tfaisia 
their adaistwfn, as we feel sure they nut, 
we respeetfolly bnt earnestly asK themki 
they will aeeouot for these ph enfl » en a eao^ 
on the eupposition that thiay are commaii- 
cations from the spiritual vperld? it is not 
enough to dieooss the existence of J7ad», «e 
need not leave iermjCrmo, for here our sesses 
convey to us '* sights and sounds" aboat tk 
origin aad inpoit of which we are so deeplj 
ooBeemed. 

A.E. 



mEGATIVE ARTICLE^ni. 



OuB theme is dangerous to saber tbea^t. 
A&er readu^ the articles of "Besjamin*' 
and his aUer ego of the hierogly^iic arrow, 
we feel so -peaciecilj bewildersd that we yearn 
for relaxation and rdief. The terrible " hard 
wfflrds," the gigantic sentences, the inexpli- 
cable " postulates," which we may not deny 
under pain of beoemiag either id^troas or 
atheisUcal (p. 12, coL 2), and the extraor- 
dinary reasoning, flit before our raiods like 
gigajyfltic spectres; bodmg evil, bat yet so 
unreal, so untangihle, and so utterly beyond 
oar comprehension, that we feel strongly 
inclined to rush into an opposite extreme. 
Our ordinary weapons wiU surely be vain. 
We would fain try some cunningly devised 
scheme. Oor Ibes are too vague and sha- 
dowy for the bayonet; p^hf^ their gar- 
ments may be fired by a squib. We are 
strongly tempted to invite our readers to a 
friendly gossip; to admit all that has been 
said and sung of Sj^itual exist^ces, and to 
pour forth all our gleanii^s of legendary 
lore. We might then spe^ of the whole 
roand ^ that 

" Mystic leamiog, wondrous able 
In magio, talisman, cabal, 
"Whoie primitive tradition reaches 
Auhxvu Aitam'M fint green broMhes," 



aad discourse of the " charms" of bygoae 
days; of the ibis and scarabsBOs; of Solo- 
mon's seal and Aladdin's ring; or of tint 
wondroas crystal, described by the verwatfus 
William Lilly, which had the names of £*- 
phael, Gabriel, and Uriel engraved uposi ' 
and which possessed such virtue that thofie 
who looked into it coold hear the angels 
speak, aad thereby discovered the siognltf 
fact that aogelio ;»»nunciation '^wasveij 
raudi like that of the Msh, much in ^ 
throat!" Not a look or an act in li* 
circle around us, but would have its ovn 
i^^aopriate tak. If a sneeze was hesrd, 
we might rdate hew the ancient heathens 
bdieved sneezing to be a '' commnnieati(m 
of approval from the gods; so that w3^ 
TeleBMchms sneesed wniJk unusual vigosr,^ 
" Tbe sxailiag «aeeB ibe h^py 9mm blessed f 
how the grave Aristotle investigated tl» 
subject, and found it too abstruse f« » 
satisfactory decision; how the famous **w- 
treat of the ten thousand " owed its sncoessfal 
issue to the sneewng of a solitary solfc 
while Xenophon harangued the dispirit*^ 
army after ihe aseasmnatioa of Cleuxi'^ 
bow, as GatuUus and Pr^pertiuB aver, tbe 
stemutatiwi of the gentle fair was aflertwa 
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proof that the " oomse of trae kyre tMMiJc? 
nm smooth;" and how (in later dajs) the 
grave theologians oi C^istendom declared 
Siat sneezing was nndoubtedly " a irork of 
the devil." We might twit tiie ladies gene- 
rally with tile spiritBal naughtiness of l^ieir 
sex, which, from tiie time mhea Eve " be- 
gniled" the £rst man, dowffwards, has never 
ceased to nMaepc^iae more than a fair share 
of human intwconrte with the immaterial 
world; so that, while sybik and witches 
have terriiied the weak-headed of all ages, 
a really hond Jide wieard has been a rara 
avig. We mi^t alarm ibe lawyers, by de- 
scribing to them the eoatents of that goodly 
book, published in the y^ar 1698, aiA 
adorned with a picture of the devil in ^1 
costume (t.e., horns, mngs, claws, cloven feet, 
aial bushy tail), as black as ink could make 
him, dancing between two steady looking 
gentlemen in wigs, bands, and gowns, which 
purports to be " A Full and True Acconm of 
die Devils appearing to 4»e Mr. Fidd, a 
lawyer of l^velt, in Bnckinghamshire, as 

he went to Parson Johneey's house 

and how he was fngfated to death at tiie 
horrid appearance « . . . . And of another 
lawyer being affrighted almost as bad as he, 
<&c." So we might pnzsle a divine by .re- 
questing an explanation of the "<es«rdsms, 
confessions, interrogations, postnlations, con- 
citations, and protestations," which the £o- 
mish church directed to be used in order to 
drive a devil out of possession; and might 
horrify a chemist with the recipe for the 
profumigaHo korrtbilis to be empbyed in 
the same pious endeavour; or amuse the 
juveniles by describing how, in case of obsti- 
nacy, the devil was to have his likeness 
flrawn " ^jffigie horribtU et turpi" whksh, 
afiber smffering many indignitiea, was finally 
to be burnt. 

And let it not be tii(aght that such an 
entertainment would be mere useless- trifling; 
it would sow distrust and suspicion broadcast 
ID the enemy^ camp. Our mirth would 
throw down the Dagon of superstiti^m for a 
time; and however soon men ma^t replace 
tim on his throne in their minds, his empire 
would he weakened by tiie fall, and his 
votaries would become in some degree more 
asMoabJe to the power of reasoning. Cre- 
dulity, Iik« its twin-brother ignorance, is 
perfectly logic-proof; but will offcen yield to i 
a laugh rather than lose it. Fr^ghtoied by | 



a rattle, it is often to he ean^ by eha£ 
But as a ** phihwophical'' question, my object 
must be to show the vrmtionaiUif of SMdnn 
diaUerie; and Aerefare, in 1^ hope that I 
may be enabled to confirm tbe4«obting, aad 
to rescue those who may not have the mcli- 
nation or opfiortuiiity for thinking deeply 
or uaraveiiing carefnily the decof tions of th^ 
professors and themonomatiiaof the ooitverts 
of ^rit-rapptng and its kindred feUies, I 
now turn from mirth to argument. 

It is painful to he compelled to aname m 
position of isolation from those in wiuiSB 
conclusioru 1 concur; hut I feel so de^»ly 
that troth claims my sole allegiance when 
endeavouring to aid in fMrming the ofnnionB 
of tbeTeaders of this magazine, nd that no- 
thing can be so uonrartl^ as to ooonive at a 
false premise for the purpose of bolstering wf 
a true result, that I must beaUowed to enter 
a disclaimer of any participation in the doc- 
trines of materialism which (if I sndevstaDd 
his article) ara advocated by ""fialket" 
This avowal wiil expiain the total omission 
of any allusion to his otherwise ably written 
article. I can scarcely agree with W. G. JX 
in thinking that ^Httle could have been said 
on our side with eflFect, till an artncle on the 
affirmative had f^ppeared." It is not wise to 
slumber in careless security until the foe has 
entrenehed his camp, be his IbrtifioatioBi 
ever so flimsy. Simj^y to answer " Benja- 
min" is but defeatang a sin^ aectioB of the 
great army of eroduMty. When writers of 
acknowledged position,* bat of most o^osite 
tendencies, write in defence of this great 
imposture — when Bobert Owen uses it ia 
favourof his socialism, and Mr. Godfeey to ad- 
vance his BKjrbid uitra-Protestantiam — when 
" Benjamin" regards it as a valuable adjmiet 
to the Bible revelation, and as assisthig 



* *<The Futuve of the Human Bace; or, a 

great, glorious, and peaceful revolution 

through the agency of Departed Spirits, &c. By 
Bobert Owen. 

*< Table-Moviog the Kesalt of Satanic 

Agency. By the Eev. N. S. Godfrey ^ S. C. L., of 
St. Catharine's Hall, Cantab., and Incumbent of 
Worthing." 

*< Table-Tunring 13ie Deril's Jf asterpieee. By 
Ae Bev. N. 8. Godfrey^ 6ce" 

" Table-Talking. Disclosures of Satanic "Won- 
ders, &c By the Rev. E. GiUton, M.A., 

Curate of LyueonAw, B«lii." 

** A Review, &c .... in which it is attempted 
to prove that the Spirit-Rappings, &c., are the 
woric of Evil Spiritual Agents. By the Rev. 
CitmHa Beecha'' grottier of Mrs. Stowe). 
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^ pHNU, belitring ■ools'* and " honeit scep- 
tics" to beUere in the fnndsmeiital tnith of 
Ohristtsnity, the im mo rtaUtjf snd life bejond ' 
the grmre brought to light by the gospel — 
and when Messrs. GiUson and Beecher view 
it as a crafty attempt to beguile the very 
elect — when all this, I say, takes place, it 
bsoomes ns to refose any longer to waste our 
energies in skirmishing separately with stray 
bodies of the foe; to nnfnrl a flag of deflance 
against dUj and, like the boilders of Jemsa- 
lon, first to fortify the gates of onr own 
fidth, though with sword in hand, if any 
attack us. Credulity is a tendency of hu- 
man nature; and when driven from " pillar"* 
is apt to betake itself to " post," and to lead 
its assailants a wearisome and fruitless 
chase. Acting on these considerations, 
therefore, I shall endeavour to take a general 
review of the subject, without special refer- 
ence to the articles of " Benjamin*' and Co. 
If space allow I may, in conclusion, show 
that even if their arguments be admitted, 
they fall entirely beside the question. Mean- 
while, I leave the reader to judge of the 
respective results of W. G. D.*s light mus- 
ketiy and the heavy cannonade of the 
Hieroglyph. 

The disciples of M. Comte would answer 
the question before us by denying the exist- 
enoe of a ** spiritual world** (in the sense here 
and generally applied to the words) ; and as a 
purely philosoptiical question, it would be no 
easy matter, though pediaps not impossible, 
to reply to their argxmients. But those who 
(conscious that our knowledge, even of the 
physical world around us, must rest chiefly 
on testimonjfi since no individual experience 
can be sufficiently extensive to justify an at- 
tempt at that ** co-ordination of phenomena** 
which is the sole aim of science, according to 
the positive philosophers) have applied them- 
selves to an examination of the claims of 
revelation, and have felt bound to admit it 
as a faithful and true witness, are compelled 
to believe in the existence of a spiritual 
world. The question immediately arises. 
Can man have any communications from, or 
hold any intercourse with, spritnal exist- 
ences? On the testimony of scripture, I 
venture to assert that such events have 
occurred. Thus mucbl concede. On the 
other hand, I maintain that we have no 
purely human evidence that can be deemed 
trustworthy to prove that such communica- 



tions ever occurred; and that the scriptures 
warrant a belief tiiat, with one exception, 
they have entirely ceased. 

I have alluded to '^ one exception.** I 
admit and believe that beings of another 
sphere may communicate with man by direet 
merUal tugffetHon, Few, I should think, 
have revolved the great ''problem of ex- 
istence** in their own thoughts without feeling 
that inward struggle, so admirably described 
by Tennyson, in " The Two Voices,** without 
hearing the still small voice " speak in their 
ear,** or without recognising '* a sullen an- 
swer slid betwixt** Few are those who 
have not felt that some unseen power was 
forcing its blasphemies upon an unwilling 
mind, and destroying all inward peace by 
the suggestion of painful, cruel doubts. 
The history of Bunyan is a remarkable 
illustration of this subject. But the doc- 
trine of direct mental temptation by SaUui 
and his kindred spiriU seems so plainly laid 
down in the scriptures, that I presume this 
species of ^ communication from a spiritual 
world," together with the similar but oppo- 
site influence of the Holy Spirit, are tacitly 
excluded from the question. Let us turn, 
then, to examine what testimony is to be 
found in fovour of any other kind of spiritual 
intercourse. We have no record in Holy 
Writ of evil spirits (human or Satanic) ever 
appearing to man in bodily shapej ^jf a p- 
pealing directly to his bodily senses. ^M7 
appear to have been restricted, by a mer^il 
ordinance of God, from all material ageiAT) 
except in the cases of the demoniacs o£ Vu 
Saviour*8 age. Of demoniacal manifestat^ 
since the days of the apostles (I qu< 
great living theologian of the national ch' 
" no proof has ever been jgiven that ' 
satisfy any but the weakly credulous. 
on the other hand, there have been si 
instances in which it has been fully 
that cases of pretended possession ani 
have been tridcs of crafty impostors 
Satan " was to be made manifest, on pi fpose 
it should seem that Christ's triumpb over 
him might be openly displayed. . . . } The 



• The case of the witoh of Endor, and a imilar 
accounts in the Old Testament, are now s ) oni- 
versallv admitted to have been the result o f ven- 
triloquism and natural magic, by all theolclffians 
of any pretensions, that I scarcely need alllade to 
them. All readers of eastern travels will be^ aware 
that similar marvels are practised in thoa«e coun- 
tries to this day. 
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great enemy was permitted, al>oat that time 
more especially, to exercise a direct, percep- 
tible, and acknowledged agency over mankind, 
in order to render his defeat the more con- 
spicnons, that we might, as it were, ' behold 
Satan like lightning fall from heayen.'" 

The course of nature is fixed. The ma- 
terial world obeys prescribed laws imposed 
upon it by the Divine Creator. Every 
ii^&ingement, therefore, of these laws by 
purely spiritual agency, is an infringement 
of the divine prerogative. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that He would permit such an 
insult to bis wisdom and power? No! He 
has permitted the powers of evil to exert a 
spiritual agency, in suggesting evil to beings 
endowed with free will, because man can 
there meet Satan and his hosts as an equal; 
but to allow them to use a. material agency 
would place man at a disadvantage, and leave 
him to the mercy of his foes without the pos- 
sibility of resistance. This God hath not done. 
If Satan could work one miracle, — aye, if he 
could turn one table, or rap one rap on earth, 
— man would be in his power, soul and body. 
By what was Christ's mission confirmed? 
By miracles. On what is our faith in Chris- 
tianity based? On its divinity, attested by 
its miraculotis origin and power. Will God, 
then, deliver over his sign-manual to Satan's 
keeping, and allow his arch-enemy to present 
the credentials of Omnipotence to those 
whom Christ died to save? I trow not. 
''Besist the devil, and he shall flee from 
you" — but how can puny mortals resist the 
evidence of their senses? How can they 
disbelieve a miracle performed before their 
eyes? We have been warned against " lying 
wtmders," but not against real miraculous 
signs. Again, if evil spirits were permitted 
to exercise a material agency, how could we 
reconcile their general quiescence with their 
activity of evil wishes? " Devils," says the 
learned and pious Dr. Watts, " would not 
content themselves with the mere temptation 
of souls, but would always be making 
wretched mischief in this natural world, 
and overspread it with plagues and fire, 
with earthquakes and misery, if they had an 
Innate and natural power* to move bodies." 



* The reader will observe that Dr. Watts denied 
flie power of spiritual beings to make use of ma- 
terial agency. But even if this were granted, it 
appears to me inconsi^lpnt with God's mercy to 
man that he should j>enitt< them to exercise such 
power. 



When we learn that the devil restricts his 
power to moving a table, and that frequently 
in the presence of a clergyman intent on 
cross-examination, one becomes strongly 
reminded of the satirical remark of honest 
old Reginald Scot— ''Truly he is a gentle 
and godly devil I" 

Angelic messengers undoubtedly have ap- 
peared in bodily ^pe in our world. They 
appeared to Daniel as he prayed; to Zacha- 
rias as he ministered; and sung our Saviour^s 
natal song on the phdns of Bethlehem. We 
have no evidence, however, that they have 
ever exercised material agency on earth ex- 
cept to accomplish the express and beneficent 
intentions of Divinity. There can be no 
reason for supposing them restricted (if 
capable) from such agency, since, as the 
ministers of God, they could only use it for 
his glory; but the age of miracles being 
passed, there are no grounds for believing 
that they now Interfere with physical nature; 
and as no one has yet had the audacity to 
suppose their agency in spirit-rappmg, I 
pass on. 

We have no instance of the human spirit 
during life ever acting directly on matter 
without the intervention of the body. We 
may imagine a machine, a picture, a move- 
ment of some physical existence from its 
place, for ever; and unless we exert our 
muscular frame, there will be no result 
In all material agency the body is the neces- 
sary physical instrument of the mind. We 
may, therefore, philosophically conclude that 
a departed spirit, having cast aside its tools, 
is powerless as regards the , production of 
physical effects. The delightfully lucid ex- 
planation of the rappings quoted by " Ben- 
jamin" — " they are, to a certain extent (!), 
produced by the control which spiritual 
beings have over the electrical mediums 
of the nervous system" — I leave those 
who can fathom its meaning to refute : 
it sadly interferes with the little knowledge 
which I have b^en aUe to gather from Sir 
John Herschel's ** Treatise on Sound," or Dr. 
Young's "Chapters on Acoustics." Since 
there seems no reason why " the electrical 
mediums of the nervous system" should not 
apply to the nerves of feeling as well as 
those of hearing^ I fear that "Benjamin" 
will some day be made to experience the 
sensation of being soundly belaboured for his 
concluding insinuations against the charac- 
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ter of tb» spirits. Bsps oa tke tables maj 
iDemsB Ms /mtk^ bat I fancy that nps oa 
^ knoeklowiU not improve his temper. 
For 1x17 own part, I should exoeedinglj dia- 
"Bke to safibr an ignoamkiotis kicking, or to 
hare vaj face m jsteriooslj ^pped, aad mj 
nose invisibly pulled, bj spcritQai agency. 
Bnttorestrain our mirth. The paraUe of Dives 
and Lazams plainly shows that supernatural 
mmings will not be vouchsafed to those who 
demise a gospd revelatioa; and I have too 
cheerful a faith in divine goodness to believe 
that He will allow the departed spirits of 
evil-doers to harass us with physteaL decep- 
tions. Indeed, if the parable* in qaestton 



* Tbe sabjecft of an intermediate state v» 
shroaded in mystery. For myself, I ooufess I 
can only see tvro alternatives — either to under- 
stand the words of Paul literaUy, and to believe 
that for the efaristiaa " to depart" is to be «l o$tce 
" with Christ," where he ia ; or to adopt the opi- 
nion that the soul remains unconscious till the 
resurrection, that the ** sleep in Jesus," promised 
to bdievera, is absolute and literal. The confu- 
sion of my opponents' reasoning seems only 
equalled by its frequent incomprehensibility. We 
are told that the Jews believed in an intermediate 
■tale, and calted it sheol; but this word literally 
■iftnifies the ffrave, and thence, by a very natural 
process, might occtisionally be used to signify the 
condition (i/ any'j of tile dead. In the same way 
had*»t in its priantive form an adjective signifying 
nnseai,and thence anmhilmted, was used as a sub. 
stantive to designate the Aiture state of mytholo- 
gical fable, which (scouted by the philosopher) 
was regarded as a useful bugbear to awe the 

Jopulao^— a *' blade dog" for the nursery. The 
ews had no revelation of a Aiture state ; it was 
even denied by a large and educated part of the 
nation. To bring immortality to li^ht^ we are 
asamc A was the peculiar office of tbe leospeL 
The j^rable of Dives we must, fVom the very 
meanmg of that word, regard as a merely meta- 
phorical illustration ; to accept it as a litereU 
re|»«sentation, which we are fordiwith to trans- 
late spirituaUi^ without reference to time and 
space, is simply contradicting^ all rules of inter- 
pretation. The reasoning which represents Dives 
m hell, and Lazarus in heaven, while the brothers 
of the former are yet on earth, is not the interme- 
diate state of Protestantism, continuing till the 
resurrection, but (in spite of " Hieroglyph's" dis- 
daimer) the Romish purgatory, with an extra 
ward for making the bad worse, as well as die 
good better. Heaven and hell are states undoubt- 
edly» but they are also localities : the believer is 
not only to be like Christ, but to be " with Him 
and to see Him as He it." Acoarding to '* Ben- 
jamin's" theory,heaven and hell are to be respec- 
tive!;^ a dead level of joy and of woe, of good and 
of evil ! The dead are to be kept up in the inter- 
mediate state until fhey reach Om given standard ! 
But there is a sufficient reply to all this in the 
foct that the existence of an intnmediate state is 
not clearly revealed. The scriptures are emi- 
nenlSy practical. To sopposa that man is *' ne. 



be intended as aa actual repeesentaticn ef 
the future state, the fact that Dives never 
suggested that he himself might be sent to 
warn his bnthreu, seems to show dearly 
that he was eooseious of the impossibility k 
his escape from the place of torment to the . 
seeaes of earth. Season and revelatioB both 
condemn the idea of the a^socy of departed 
spirits in any of the material phenomena- of 
the universe. 

The experieuee of history has been dearly 
bought; and ought, in oensequoice, to be 
highly prised. Now tbe history of sii^er- 
naturalism in this world is one tissue of 
deceit, dehisioa, and credulity. Its experi- 
mental lessons have beei bought at a fearful 
cost of inhuman cruelty and fiendish nialice; 
its testimony is sealed with the blood of its 
victims. One shudders with horror at the 
recollection of what has resulted from man's 
desperate resolve to " seek after a sign," in 
spite of the concurrent testimony of reason 
and religion, that " no sign shall be given.** 
Delusion has followed delusion, and each in 
turn has perished miserably. I had ex- 
tracted a few illustrations, particularly strik- 
ing, but I must confine myself to one. In 
1692-3, a belief in witohcraft seized upon 
the colonists of New England. No less than 
fifty miserable wretches ccmfessed themselves 
witehes; and in one part of the state alone 
nineteoi were hanged, one was pressed to 
death, and 150 were imprisoned, within 
the space of sixteen months. The memo- 
ries of my readers will furnish a multitude 
of fearful paraUels. Surely "the dark 
places" — that is, the superstitious places — 
" of the earth are full of the habitations of 
crudty." The testimony thus fearfully wit- 
nessed is to be summed up in a sentence — 
that " Supematuralism is tbe offspring of 
imposture and ignorance." Optics have 
proved the fearful apparition of the Brocken, 
whidi so long haunted the Hartz mountains 
of Germany, to be but a distant shadow <^ 
its terrified beholder, as he stands betweta 
the sun and the opposite range of hills. 
Chemistry has resolv^ will-o'-the-wisp iuM 
the spontaneous combustbn of a gas. £n- 



oessarily inserted in the spirit-world^ or intermt' 
diate sphere" to receive inftnxea of good and ol 
evil, and yet ttial he is left te deduce thia tut 
firom ** die great golf" of the parable, and '* B«»> 
jarain's" doody reasonings, is little leas thaa a 
libel on Christ and his gospel. 
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toBilogy has expUined the fcftrfol tkking 
of the death-watch to be but the mimatsie 
carpentry of a tiiij inaect* Joseph Collins 
coiiiiessed himself to be the spirit whose 
*'rappinga*' drove away the parlkiinentarj 
^iomouBsioiMrs from Woodiitoek; and whose 
Bttpematural doings were (before the return 
of Gbaries IL bad rendered eoBfesgioB safe) 
chroBwled bj J)r, Plot. The StockweU 
g^iost turned oot to b* a serwud girl. 
When will men learn wisdom? 

I hare now demeed the way for an ainwitr 
to the qnestion at the head of these pagea. 
The " sofScient eridenee" spoken of mast be 
evidence strong enongh to rebat the testi- 
moay of the BiUe^ to orermle the decision 
of the intellect, «kd to repel the preeiunption 
of tiiat firaod wbdch history pcorea to have 
beoi the nniftMrm aeeompumnent of mpcr- 
natan^isBi. Unlike Clffietiamty^ BC4>enQ»- 
tondinn can find no mtemal eorrobevative 
tesikBony in the heart of man; can discvrer 
no responsive chord of love or reaaoBf bat 
only sweeps over the jarring and tnneless 
strings of a mind enslaved by cowardice and 
imsfamng by eredulity. The evidence re- 
quired, therefore, most ht personal and «nd£- 
vidnaL No human testimony^ wuupported 
hy i$UemmI fitness cmd probability^ can be 
^ sufficrniV to establish miraculous events. 
Tbe question is, accordingly, determinately 
answered in the negative, with respect to all 
who have not bad the nuracles of modem 
demoniac inflnence submitted to their own 
senaes. I confess myself of this number. I 
hare seen the "table-turning," and have 
been satisfied that it is the result of unecm- 
seioua muscular exertion; but the " spirit- 
iBj^ing" and "■ table-taHdng" (coDfined (mly 
to the initiated) have not come within iht 
range of my observation. To ^osa who are 
oonvinced that they ham had that direct 
penonal evidence which I have pointed out 
to be essential, I can only venture to suggest 
the question, " Which is the more probable 
event — ^that human nature^ so prone to su- 
^erstitiou, and so liable to deception by its 
own seosea, through disease or intratiosud 
dec^ion, diould err — or that reason and 
revehition should be Uind guides, and his- 
tory a useless and deceitful ksson?" 

Let us, however, waive these conditions 
fat a time, and calmly examine the origin 
and results of the absurd supers^on of the 
day. Spirit-rapping originated in an Ame- 



rican finaly named Fox (sadly OBHnona of 
craft and iatpoaluw), dwrihag in a house re- 
puted by popular si^efstititn to be haoated 
by the ghost of a man who had been maxh 
dered there asmo years pseviourij. Tbt 
&mily, or at least the/efaafe« (!) of tha 
faauly, established by diat of perseverance- a 
code of siguab with the ghost, and ott lestnng 
heme Hfiand, to their astooiriKanit (? ), that 
the ^ost aeooDBfanied them; in fftet, he 
had a partiatity for the company and cod- 
versation ol the fiamale sex. Tbe marvel 
sfffead : committees were appointed te exa- 
mine into the matter, and the raps being 
duly determined to be the doings of the 
ghost, others tried the same plan of holding 
converse with the dead, and in a few months 
there were 30,000 media in the United 
States. Human &Ily silenced tbe voice <tf 
reason; and the dergy, ever ready to trust 
in broken reeds, endeavoured to fortify the 
bulwarks of their hakh by admitting the 
alleged mieaele, and declaring it to be the 
immediate result of devilish agency. Pro- 
testantism was not a^amed to imitate those 
artifices which it so fiercely ridiculed in ^e 
Somisk church I For my own part, I would 
sooner believe the wildest legends of saintly 
miracles, than confess that I had so £u: 
deserted dncretion as to admit that the 
souls of the departed and the fallen angels 
had sdieeted such an introduction to the 
society of man. I know not whether aston- 
ishment or m«riment prevails when I think 
of this new gospel of the nineteenth century, 
the possessKHi ef tables by demons and 
ghoit9. Surely the common phraso ^ devd's 
tattoo," applied to a monotonous, tipping 
sound, mast have first suggested the scheme 
to the sharp-witted members of the Fox 
funily. 

" Spirit-H^^wig," though especially pa- 
tronized by ** BcDJannn,'* as far as I am 
aware, has made but very slight progress in 
England, eompared with the cierically-patro- 
ni«d " tfcMe-talking." Media seem scarce ; 
and the s^ts have betaken themsdves ts 
visible as well as audible communieationi. 
Those who bdieve, would do well to place 
the Bible on all tJ^es whose quietude they 
desire to hnure. Painful thought, that 
God's great book should bedegrad^ to serve 
the place of the relics and charms of ancient 
mummery, in the nineteenth century after 
Christ! We had, however, at one tisoe an 
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American mediom, ready to convince the 
sceptic on payment of the admission fee, and 
to play the fortnne-teller, &c., for a consider- 
ation of one gninea. Too pore to take 
advantage of the hidden treasures of the 
earth, Mrs. Hayden devoted her time to 
aiding the unfortunate by discovering stolen 
goods, and exposing the ramifications of evil 
plans and devices. Satan was thus com- 
pelled to turn informer against his human 
allies. His kingdom was divided against 
itself, and woukl therefore quickly fall. 
The millnninTn was at hand; and Mrs. 
Hayden was to end, in victory, that strife of 
good with evil which has desolated earth 
since the fall of Adam. Unfortunately, 
however, for the progress of her art, Mr. G. 
H. Lewes, a writer who has done no small 
service against superstition and folly, paid 
Mrs. Hayden a visit. He had previously 
stated his belief that the lady was a skilful 
physiognomist, who could tell when to rap 
(as the questioner's pointer passed along the 
alphabet) by some xmconscious gesture of 
expectation, when the letter forming the 
next component of the answer was reached. 
" By purposely giving such indications, he 
caused Mrs. Hayden to rap out answers of 
the most absurdly erroneous character" to a 
series of questions he had previously pre- 
pared, and communicated to his friends. 
The final question produced a reply which 
even astounded the questioner: " Is Mrs. 
Hayden an impostor?" to which the answer 
was returned by unhesitating raps, as his 
pointer came upon the letters, "YES"!! 
(See " Quarterly Review," October, 1853, p. 
546.) Comment is superfluous. 

The phenomena of ^ table-turning" have 
been so fully and decisively explained by 
Dr. Faraday, that it now exists only as an 
amusement. Its place is supplied by " table- 
talking," brought forward under the especial 
auspices of the clergy. I beg their p^on; 
I should say, of " a very few clergymen." 
The ringleaders of the new sect in this 
country are Messrs. Gillson and Godfrey. 
In reading their pamphlets, painful doubts 
of their honesty arise: thus, Mr. Godfrey, in 
his second tract, describing his interrogations 
of a spirit named Alfred Brown, writes — 

" Does God compel you to answer ques- 
tions? Yes. 

" Do you like to answer me? Yes (very 
emphatically). 



** Shall you be sorry when you leave heref 
Yes. 

** Are you happier t» the pretence of Gods 
peopkr Yes." 

Mr. (xodfrey is a bold man thus to palm 
off a revelation of his own religious exod- 
lendesl It seems a strange inconsistency 
on the part of these writers, that they declare 
that table-moving is of Satanic origin, and 
" intended * to deceive 'the very elect;' " and 
yet, according to their own version of the 
matter, the spirits ahnost invariably prove 
docile, obedient, and truthful. In one case, 
the table told Mr. Godfrey that there was 
"no devil;" and on being adjured in the 
name of Christ, became obstinately silent: 
but with this one exception the Satanic 
legions appear to be remarkably candid — we 
should say, polite. They never interfere with 
Mr. Godfrey's preconceived opinions: he is 
an anti-papist, and they declare Borne to be 
" Satan's head-quarters ;" and ever and anon, 
as he reads out his creed in the shape of 
interrogatories, they answer, " Yes." If I 
could believe with Messrs. Godfrey and Gill- 
son, I should feel bound to conjure them to 
cease any further dealings with Satanic 
agency, since we are convinced that his 
" sable highness" would not spend so much 
time in giving them an audience, unless he 
saw that it would redound to his profit and 
their injury. 

The great governing power of man's na- 
ture is the will. If it ceases to exert an 
influence on the mind, intellectual stagnation 
or maddening riot ensues within the cham- 
bers of the brain. The will alone can act 
as a superintending power to compel oar 
course of thought into coherent trains of 
sober reasoning. Once destroy or neutralize 
its influence, and we become the helpless 
prey of external suggestion : hence it is, that 
nothing surprises us in a dream; our wills 
are then passive, and the mind accepts all 
the incongruities of thought without the 
slightest objection. Now, if we once let the 
mind depose its rightful sovereign in any one 
domain of thought, we shall become, as re- 
gards that particular topic, mere waking 
dreamers, deaf to argument and blind to the 
most absurd incongruities. This is the 
whole secret of superstition and credulity — 
*' a state of subjection to a dominant idea:^ 
it is a condition of monomania, a partial 
and temporary madness. This enslaving of 
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the will to some one belief destroys the free 
action of mind, and harries man, bound hand 
and foot, down the swelling floods of enthu- 
siasm. We rather pity than blame the state 
of those who are so situated; they have lost 
their power of action, and with it their 
moral accountability. Let eyery reader who 



would shun this moral disease, try eyery 
opinion at the bar of reason before he ele- 
vates it to the throne of beUef Those who 
are willing to believe before evidence, are in 
danger of eventually believing, not only 
without but even against evidence. 



WAS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE WORTHY OF THE ADMIRATION OF THE 
FRENCH PEOPLE ? 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— II. 



In commencing a paper on the negative 
side of the question, as to whether or not 
Napoleon was worthy of the admiration of 
the French people, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our own opinion, that the time 
has not yet come for an impartial discussion of 
such a subject, and our reason for so think- 
ing is, that we live in an age when the world 
is dazzled by his great actions and mighty 
achievements in the theatre of Europe. Nor 
b this opnion unsupported by precedent, for 
we have a case in point, in. the universal 
estimate put upon the character of " England's 
Great Protector," a character which has only 
recently been cleared from the aspersions 
cast upon it, by that mighty ^ leviathan of 
thought,'* Carlyle, assisted by the great 
modem Swiss reformer. Dr. Merle D*Aubign^. 
This fact strengthens the supposition, that 
whatever opinion we may hold of the charac- 
ter of Napoleon, it may be reversed by 
posterity. 

But, thongh holding this opinion, it will 
not prevent us trying to form what we consi- 
der to be a just estimate of Napoleon's charac- 
ter : and in portraying the various lineaments 
of it, we shall aim at doing so in an impartial 
manner. Indeed this is especially necessaiy 
when we remember that we belong to that 
race of "active islanders" with whom Napo- 
leon counselled the Directory of France never 
to, make peace until they were brought into 
entire subjection. We have therefore resolved 
to diyest ourselves of any narrow or self- 
interested view which we might feel tempted 
to take of the subject, and to constitute our- 
sehres ^ citizens of the world." We object 



to the assertion that we should endeavour to 
place ourselves in the position of the French, 
because, in so doing, we should merely have to 
divest ourselves of the prejudice which exists 
upon the one hand, in order that we may robe 
ourselves with that which exists on the 
other; consequently the only method we can 
take to keep clear of both dilemmas, is to 
look upon ourselves as being, during the 
time in which Napoleon's character is under- 
going the winnowing process in the pages of 
the British Controversialist, as cosmopoli- 
tans in the widest sense of the term. 

Standing, then, upon the elevated platform 
upon which we have placed ourselves, view- 
ing Napoleon Bonaparte with the eye of a 
public censor, and examining his actions, and 
weighing them in the scales of impartial 
justice, we are forced to the conclusion that 
he was unworthy of the admiration of the 
French people. That he possessed great 
genius we dare not for a moment deny; that 
his abilities as a general were great we do 
not doubt. As a soldier, too, he possessed 
the highest order of genius requisite for the 
successful conducting of a campaign. He 
conceived a new m^e of military tactics, 
founded upon a scientific and a rapid move- 
ment of vast masses; which, until practised 
by his opponents, rendered him ^ost of 
necessity victorious. Indeed, it is to this 
that we are inclined to ascribe much of his 
success, more especially in his Italian cam- 
paign. The Austrian forces trusted with 
the defence of Lombardy, owed their reverses 
entirely to the system of breaking up their 
forces into detached divisions, in order to 
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attack different positions at one time, a 
practice which isnerer safe, and which, with 
an antagonist like Napoleon, was extremely 
danj;eroas: they were also obliged to trust 
entirely to the plans drawn out by the Anlic 
Council sitting at Vienna, who had the 
charge of arranging all things requisite for 
the campaign, but who, of course, were 
naturally unacquainted with the various 
positions assumed by the French army, 
though the rules they laid down for the 
guidance of the different commanders of the 
Austrian troops were deemed inviolable. 
Kapoleon, on the other hand, had the com- 
plete disposal of the force in his own hand, 
and by his method of centralization, or in 
other words, by his concentrating the bulk 
of his troops on one given point attacked by 
the enemy, was able to engage them with 
snperior numbers, and consequently with 
perfect safety, and invariably with success ; 
after which he would immediately turn 
round, and by a rapid march fall upon the 
next division, and with the like results. 

But Napoleon's great genius — ^his promp- 
titude in action, his self-reliance, or his 
quickness of decision, do not form the only 
traits of his character; they are the mere 
physical elements, and are necessarily subor- 
dinate to the moral features, and it is by 
these that we mean to judge his claim for 
admiration. The first of these traits of 
moral character manifested in the life and 
actions of Napoleon, was his boundless 
ambition; that he was ambitious, is self- 
evident to the careful student of modern 
Enropean history. His first grand aim was the 
personal elevation of himself to the throre 
of France, and then the elevation of his 
brothers, relations, and occasionally his 
generals to the government of other indepen- 
dent kingdoms. Thus, civil government 
gave place, in all the countries which came 
imder their subjection, to military tyranny 
and oppression, a system of government which 
carries constraint into all the ramifications 
of the social system, and which deprives men 
of that free action without which all con- 
stitutional forms, oaths, and declarations are 
void. As in every historical instance where 
the army gains the direction of affairs the 
general in command soon comes to be the 
only recognised head, so it was in France. 
After the fall of Robespierre, when the nation 
and the Legislature were gradually becoming 



more and more tinged with royalist tenden- 
cies, and when a large majority of the 
" Legislative Assembly " were ready to vote 
for the return of the Bourbons, nay, wlieii 
even two of the directors were secretly 
inclined to the royalist cause, the remaining 
three directors, Barras, Bewbell, and I* 
Rdvelli^re Lepaux, with the minority of the 
Assembly, acting under the instigation of 
Napoleon, called in the army to overawe the 
populace of the capital, and to sieze all the 
deputies who had the courage to express 
their opinions freely in the hall of debate. 
But they stopped not here; the same revolu- 
tion of the 18th Fructidor put an end also 
to the liberty of the press, and this be it 
remembered occurred with the cognizance of 
Napoleon. This calling in of the military 
by the directors was an ill-fated design, and 
one which they might have concluded would 
at a future day be brought against themselves ; 
and so it shortly afterwards occtured, on 
the 18th of Bmmaire, when Napoleon over- 
turned the Chamber of the Deputies by 
military force, and against the decided wish 
of the majority of the Legislature. Our 
fnend T. U. here steps in and asks the 
question, " Where is the evidence of mere 
ambition in the young warrior who guned 
the fresh laurels of Italy, and sustained the 
fierce fight of Egypt? Was Napoleon 
ambitious, because, when France was on tiie 
brink of ruin, he came forward as her 
deliverer amidst the plaudits of the people?" 
The revolution of the 18th Bmmaire occirred 
shortly after Napoleon returned from Egypt, 
and it raised him to the Consulate, with 
Si^yes and Roger Ducos as assistants; but 
previously to this^ when Napoleon, with 
Cobentzell the Austrian ambassador, were 
settling the preliminaries of a peace at 
Rastadt, he told him in a confidential way of 
his intention to subvert the Directory. And 
when he was on the eve of departure for 
Egypt, when he had an altercation with 
Rewbell, one of the directors, and the latter 
consequently requested his resignation, which 
would probably have taken place, had it not 
been for the opportune interference of Merlin, 
Napoleon remarked quietly to Bourrienne, an 
authority whom T. XJ. quotes^" The pear is 
not yet ripe, let us depart; we shdUretum when 
the moment has arrived,^* Do not these facts 
prove that Napoleonhad at this time set his eye 
upon the dictatorship of the French RepabHc? 
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Aftirthe ief>ol«tMB of the 18th Bnxmafav, 
Htpoieon feniid Uiatlns two coadjntonifvre 
set wining ^lat be nhmM hsve tlie chief 
post, and aocerdingly they were dismissed, 
and two neii of a more plkat moold elected 
iaibeirplMe. And, as is geneniU j the case 
wil2i an anAittoiis men, v^ieo, unsatisfied, he 
hadToaofaed the pant at which his mind and 
heait were set, he desired to press to sons 
highereminence, which lay 'Stretched beyond, 
dim shadowed in the mists of time." The 
imperial erswa of France failed to satiate his 
longing fer greater power and greater glory: 
hiB next step was to make himself the arbi- 
trator of Eorope; and to gain this end, be 
pressed ittfee reqaisttion erery possible means. 
TUs continental system, which he gndoally 
imfolded in the covirse <^ his namenms 
oancpaigns, was an endearour to get Europe 
formed into a federal nnion of which France 
was to be the head. For the attainment of 
this «nd he dethroned kings and princes, 
and with imperial mmaifioence bestowed their 
kingdoms on his brotfaere and sisters and 
eren to his ikvoorite generals, teaching them 
at the same time to remember that their 
Jirst duty was allegiance to kimteif and to 
Fimnce, after which they might look to the 
aiFaos of the people over whom they had thns 
been appointed goFemon. 

As a conseqnence of this ambition to 
hcoooM the ** snn of Europe,'' aroaad which 
an the other potentates like so many planets 
should revive, he destroyed arast mnltitnde 
of Imman beings. Bnt we need not wonder 
that aach was the case, for the ambitions set 
a light Taloe on human life; it is never 
aihmed to interfere with their projects, and 
ia the consummation of them, every obstacle 
nmst give way. Are the Alps to be crossed ? 
it must be done, though vast numbers should 
die among glaciers and avalanches. Is 
Sossia to be invaded? it must be dene, 
thovgh multitudes ^ould perish in the 
severe wintry storms of that northern Thule, 
or become so debilitated, as to fall an easy 
prey to tlie hardy Cossack. Is Austria or 
Italy to be subjugated? no matter what are 
the obstacles, iho Emperor wills it I A 
khigdom is wAnted for his brother Joseph, 
Spain is perfidiously entered; Prussia must 
csda her Rhenish provinces; Hanover must 
be incorporated, and Italy assume the place 
of a dependency. This cannot be accom- 
pGiiwd without the loss of human life. The 
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battiesof A^coh^ Riipoli, Austertitx, Marengo, 
Eylau, Leip:^ fiorodino, Jena, must all be 
fiTOght and won at the expense of human 
life, and it is only te gratify the ambition of 
one Bum! But our friend T. U. tells as 
that the blame of thete is not attributable to 
Napeleon bat to Enghuid, for he says at page 
97, "On England we mainly throw the 
blame of the commencement and prolonged 
continuance of die war." We are surprised 
that T. U. should thns assert that England 
prolonged the war, when Napoleon himself in 
the reasons urged by him on the Directory 
in favour of making peace with Austria, thus 
spoke:— "Finally, we are still at war with 
England ; that enemy is great enough, with- 
out adding another. The Austrians are 
heavy 4md avaricious; no people on earth 
are less active and dangerous as regards OUT 
miHtary affairs tiian they are; the English, 
on the contrary, are generous, intriguing, 
eaterprising. It is indigpengahle for our 
Government to deif^roff the English mtmarchy, 
or it will infallibly be overturned by the 
intrigues and the corruption of these active 
islanders. The present moment offers to our 
hands a noble enterprise. Let us concen- 
trate an our activity on the marine, and 
destroy England ; that done^ Europe ia at 
evrfeetr But there is another fact worth 
noticing, and to which we beg to caU T. U.'t 
^oial attention — ^the British Government did 
not probng the war, for they made overtures 
of peace to the Directory, through Lord 
Mahnesbury, but these vsere rejected. True, 
Napeleon on assuming the Oonsulate desired 
peace with Great Britain, which, however, 
was declined, not on account of the uncon- 
stitutnnal manner in which he asked it, as 
some assert, but because the British Govern- 
ment had no assurance that his government 
would be more stable than preceding ones. 

There is another trait in Napoleon's 
character to which we wish to allude, viz., 
his perfidy and duplicity. No stone was left 
unturned in bis desire to gain his own ends. 
Bnt this is a serious chaige which we have 
laid at bis door, and one which requires the 
clearest proof to establish. As an example, 
then, of his perfidious mode of dealing with 
States, we beg to submit the following. 
When Napoleon was invested with the com- 
mand of the Italian army, he was instructed 
by the Directory to regard Venice as a 
neutral power ; but, instead of following 
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these direetioiis, from the very first he iiBed 
the most insoltiDg and rigorous ItDgnage to 
the commiasioDers of that andent and 
Tenerable Bepoblic " Venice," said he, ^ by 
daring to giro an asjinm to the Coont de 
Lille, a pretender to ike French throne, has 
declared war against the Bepnblic I know 
not why I should not reduce Verona to 
ashes, a town which had the presumption to 
esteem itself the capital of France.'' The 
perfidy with wluch he acted agunst the 
Bepnblic of St Mark, was very fhUy shown 
by his secret despatdi to the Frendi Direc- 
tory on the 7th of June. " If your object," says 
he, ** is to extract five or six millions out 
of Venice, I haye secured for you a pretence 
for a rupture. Tou may demand it as an 
indemnity for the combat of Borghetto, which 
I was obliged to sustain to take Fescbiera. 
If you have more decided views we must 
take care not to let that subject of quarrel 
drop ; tell me what you wish, and be assured 
I will seize the most fitting opportunity of 
carrying it into execution, according to cir- 
cumstances; for we must take care not to 
have all the world on our hands at once. 
The truth of the affidr of Peschiera is that 
the Venetians were crueUy deceived by the 
Austrians, who desired a passage for fifty 
men, and then seized the town." What 
perfidy could be grosser than this? Aware 
that Venice had been duped by Austria, he 
resolved to make that £Kt a sufficient ground 
for a rupture with Venice. But Napoleon 
exceeded even this in his future dealings 
with that Bepnblic. That ancient bulwark 
of tbe christian faith deposed its senators, 
assimilated its constitution to that of France, 
and even expressed a desire to be allowed to 
join the Italian Bepnblic, a wish which 
Napoleon secretly fostered; yet after all he 
coolly turned round and signed over the city 
with part of its continental territory to 
Austria, and against the direct orders of the 
French Government, who told him that they 
would on no account allow such a breach of 
the law of nations. The same duplicity 
which he thus displayed toward Venice, he 
also manifested toward Genoa, in proof of 
which we give the following excerpt from his 
correspondence with the French ambassador 
Faypoult :— " I have not yet seen M. Catanio, 
the Genoese deputy; hut I shall neglect 
nothing which shall throw them off their 
gmrd. The Directory has ordered me to 



exact ten mflfions, (ii< mtertifeeed oZIjKrfttioal 
operationi. Omit nothing which sheM set the 
Senate asletp^ and amuse them with hopes 
till the momoit of wakening arrives." The 
moment of wakening here contemplated by 
Napdeon was an internal revolution, agunst 
the express orders of the Dkectoiy. His 
conduct to Tuscany was as detestaUe as 
that manifested to Venice and Genoa. At tbe 
very moment when he was receiving the 
most sumptuous entertamment from the 
Grand Duke, Murat was detached to M 
upon Leghorn. The same perfidy was mani- 
fested in his Egyptian expedition to the 
Sublime Porte: he professed peace at the 
moment when he was wresting E^gypt from 
their domination, and contemplating the 
invasion of Syria. Spain also was subjected 
to the same ambiguous diplomacy when its 
weak and vacillating monarch was persuaded 
to resign. But we need not multiply these 
foul instances of duplicity which stain his 
character, as those quoted are amply suf- 
ficient to convince an impartial ndnd that 
his intercourse with other nations was 
marked by a system of gross deception and 
double dealing. 

And now, ere we conclude, we desire a 
word with our friend T. U. Inhispaperon 
the affirmative side of this question, he 
designates the policy pursued by Britain 
^ cruel and selfish," and quotes with apj^oval 
the words of Napoleon — '* Men d my stamp 
do not commit crimes.*' Now, in answer to 
the first assertion, we have already shown 
that Britain at one tune did make proposals 
for peace; in answer to the second vre will 
glance at Napoleon's treatment of prisoners 
of war as contrasted with that of the generals 
of other nations. At the battle of the Nile, 
Admiral Nelson sent ashore 3105 prisoners 
who were taken in that battle, with their 
efiects, on their simple parole that they 
would not again serve in battle till r^ulaily 
exchanged, which Napoleon requited by 
immediately incorporating the whole of them 
into his army. Witness now the conduct of 
Napoleon to the prisoners taken at Jafi&u 
4000 of the garrison of that town laid down 
their arms on the understanding that by so 
doing their lives would be spared; and yet, 
a few days afterward, they were massacred 
in cold blood, and forsooth Napdeon is not 
chargeable with this, because, ** men of his 
stamp cannot commit crimes!" 
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after his defeat at Acre, on bis return to 
"Egyptf he gave orders to poison ybur hundred 
of his own troops who were in the hospitals 
a^ Ja£h, but of eourae this in him was no 
crime! Posterity will ever stamp with 
indelible infiuny these blots on Napoleon's 
escntcheon, while they will record with 
admiration the answer of the chief of the 
medical staff, when the proposal for the 
ptHSoning was made to him — ^* My vocation 
is to prolong life, and not to extingnish it." 

In conclnsion, we have in opposition to 
oar fnend T. U., attempted to prove that 
Kapoleon was ambitions, and nothing less 
Uum the dominion of Europe could satisfy 
lus insatiable thirst for power and glory, and 
that this ambition led him to perpetrate 
acts of the greatest cruelty. But further, 
we have endeavoured to prove that Napoleon 
was guilty of constant and systematic 
perfidy^ and if there is one crime more 
execrable than another, it is this propensity 



i to deceive our fellow man. This crime if 
the more contemptible in Napoleon as he 
exercised it aUke on friend and foe; aU 
became his dupes, all fell into his snares. 
Ambition and perfidy are two of the worst 
passions existing in this fiUlen world of ours, 
and the man who harbours them in his 
bosom is one who can not be trusted even by 
his friends, and all his contemporaries will 
join in despising his character. 

Bnt here we pause, not for want of addi- 
tional matter, but in order that a wide field 
may be left for those who shall follow in the 
negative of this debate. We have presented 
concisely our own reasons for not according 
to Napoleon that admiration which has been 
too generously lavished upon him, and we 
conclude with the heartfelt hope, that from 
amid our war of words, truth will come 
forth clothed in her proper apparel, and 
armed with her native power. 

Glasgow, Walter. 



CAN SCOTLAND REASONABLY COMPLAIN OF INJUSTICE FBOM ENGLAND ? 
NEGATIVE BBPLT. 



"Be not a public orator, thou brave young 
British man, thou that art now gjowing to be 
something: not a stump orator, if thou canst 
help it." " There where thou art, work, work ; 
whatsoever thy hand findeth to do do it— with 
the hand of a man, not of a phantasm— be that 
thy unnoticed blessedness and exceeding great 
Kwanl. Love silence rather than speech in these 
tngic days, when, for very speaking, the voice of 
man has iSeulen inarticulate to man; and hearts, 
in this load babbling, sit dark and dumb towards 
each other."— CaWyte. 

In oar opening article we referred, by 
anticipation, to the more prominent griev- 
ances of which the advocates of Scottish 
l^hts complain. We shall now reply, in 
the first place, to the additional alleged 
grievances brought forward by onr opponents 
in the course of this debate ; noticing, at 
tlie same time, so far as we think neces- 
sary, the arguments introduced by them 
regarding the matters in dispute to which 
we have already adverted. In the second 
place we shall answer the remarks of onr 
oppcMients on our own article. 



In adopting the arrangement now stated 
we respectfully crave a ca^ul re-perusal of 
our introductory paper, and particular re- 
ference to the different parts of the articles 
on the opposite side, to which we shall 
reply: — 

1 . '* Walter** asserts that Edinburgh has to 
maintain a prison, but that being the metro- 
polis of Scotland, it ought to receive aid 
from Government for that purpose, as London 
and Dubliu do for their police establishments. 
We reply that London is the capital of the 
empire, and the seat of the administration. 
Ireland has a separate government, situated 
in Dublin. It is proper, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the police should be a Go- 
vernment force. The capital, beyond any 
other part of a kingdom, should be carefully 
protected. There is as much danger from 
inattention to the seat of government, as 
from a stringent system of centralization. 
So far as the Legislature can make it so, 
London, in particular, should, in r^aid to 
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jproteetMQ and to daeomtion, bt wortky o£ 
tbe capital of the wwid. What patriotic 
Frenchman, inhabitant it maj he of Nor- 
BHuidj or Burgnodj, doei not feel a just 
pride in the atrength, or noble boildtngif 
and &ie gardens of Paris? He feels that 
those featnres of the capital exist not merelj 
fer it, but for the beaefit of Fraaee. It is 
left for Scotchmen, in violation of tha prin- 
ciples of the Union, to marmar at what is 
d<me for the capital of Greait Britain. Edin- 
bovgh can have no claim for soeh asststaace, 
anj more than Glasgow or Liverpool, al- 
tfaoagh the name of the capital is retained 
bj it. We are certain that if the whole 
qaestioa had been a demand of Edinborgh, 
fer the support of her police establishments, 
on account of her being the Scottish capital, 
Crlasgow would have resisted the claim, or 
asserted her own claim in preference, as con- 
taining the lai^er population, and would 
have treated with disdain the plea that Edin- 
burgh was the capital. Indeed, the lord 
of the treasury commissioned bj Government 
to inspect certain parts of Edinburgh, with a 
view to the erection of a geological museum, 
was beset in Glasgow bj an application to 
give that city the preference; Scotchmen, 
therefore, if not primed by an absurd agita- 
tion, cannot see the claims of one of the 
Scottish towns beyond another, except on 
the ground of population. Regarding the 
Irish police, Sir A. Alison remarks that they 
consist of 12,400 "as brave and as good 
soldiers as any in the world,** mainly paid by 
-Government. The police in Ireland are a 
military force, kept up to prevent rebellion, 
and that because they are unfortunately 
necessary in Ireland, Government should 
pay for a police establishment ia Edinburgh 
is not, we think, a sound argument. " Walter" 
says we have only one harbour of refuge in 
Scotland, whereas in England five are in 
course of construction. Port Patrick harbour, 
it seems, had only £2,556 expended on it; 
and this sum, it is stated, was given merely 
to secure the safety of the Irish steamers, 
and from no particular regard for Scottish 
interests. C«rtatn plans were no doubt 
ordered, and estimates taken, and the work 
executed according to these. The smallness 
of the sum expended proves nothing against 
Government. The statement that the safety 
of the Irish steamers was the only object is 
groundless. Harbours of refuge are very im- 



portant, and haapelflog beeaneaded aleag^ te 
coasts of tha kingdom. GavamflMDt has ae^ 
oordingly oommeaced thia good work in aer- 
tain quarters ; and it haaboea actaatadwitli 
a desire to supply the wants of tha mora iai- 
portaat DMuritimo places first, ot whara wntha 
most frequently occur, irrtspeetive of thsii 
being English or Sootdi kcalitits. ^"g^uH 
vessels can find natural shelter oo the SooUk 
coasts, particukudy in the West; hot Soatdi 
ships have little or ao shaker on the Ea^idi 
coasts. These fecta show that tha Admiralty 
has done right in establishing harbours ii 
refuge in England, in the first isstanfic* 
^ Walter,'*nnder his fifth divisioB, enunantM 
a variety of alleged grievances. The^ist of 
these is the state of Holyrood Palace. On 
thia peint Lord Eglinton thus supports his 
friend " Walter :"— " We have no Wiadaor j bo 
Buckingham Palace ; no St Jamas's ; bo 
Keusmgton ; no Hampton Court ; wa hare 
only poor old Holyrood, wit^ her falling 
galleries, her roofless chapel, and her wasted 
park." In answer, we refer to our opening 
article ; and we trust, looking to what 
Government has done for Holyrood and her 
"wasted park," we have satisfied Walter; 
at least, "A Tbomac," seems, in his remarks, 
tacitly to admit that there is here no griev- 
ance, while he blames us for speaking of the 
sum e9q;wnded on Holyrood Palace prior to 
1830 as squandered. We have no hope, 
however, that common sense, or plain facts, 
would satisfy one who can utter such, rhodo- 
montade as Lord Eglinton has done. In 
addition to what we have previously said, 
we remark that since 1830 large sums have 
been laid out on Holyrood ; and preparatioas 
are being made fer various improvemMits so 
it and the neighbourhood. In connexion 
with the alleged grievance now referred to, 
Walter complains that the Scottish Ex- 
chequer Court, whic^, he says, had the 
power of granting money for the maintenaneo 
of public buildings, has, in vi<4ation of the 
Act of Union, been abolished, or rather 
amalgamated with the Court of Session ; and 
other gentlemen on the same side c<»i|^aiii 
of the discontinuance of certain courts, be- 
sides that of the Exchequer, in Scotland. 
This kind of complaint goes far to prore 
that the movement we object to is a Tory 
scheme ; at least that its spirit is of that kind. 
Before the Beform Bill the sums expended 
on Holyrood were murmured against, as a 
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of public means. S«me of oar l&w 
courts, such as the Exchequer, Commissarjr, 
and Admiralty Courts, were regarded as 
Bearly useless, and as nests (^ political 
oorruption. ' This was the truth. The o£Sce 
of judge was a pditlcal sinecure, — the ques- 
Uons of jurisdicticm which arose out of those 
courts were numerous, perplexinsf, and led 
to much expense. In the course of that Law 
Bsform which was so loudly called for, the 
separate jurisdiction of the courts referred to 
was taken away; and we think that this was 
a wise procedure. Beferring particularly to 
the Exchequer Court, we have no evidence 
that it had the right to make grants of money 
for Scottish huiidings. The peculiar rights 
of the ancient Scottish exchequer, so far as 
incoasistent with the supreme authority of 
the Legislature, were in effect destroyed by 
the Union. We beg to ask, did this court, 
prior to 1887, bestow such grants ? If not, 
we lose nothing by its aboli tioo. The powers 
which it possessed were simply transferred 
to the Court of Session. Walter complains 
that Scotland must now apply to the 
"English treasury" for money to uphold 
her public buildings. He should have said, 
^le British treasury. How can it be simply 
an English treasury, with a Scotchman for 
first lord, and another Scotehmau seated at 
its board, whose business it is to attend to 
Scottish interests? England and Ireland 
are in this respect quite on a level with 
Scotland. If our country does not succeed 
in her pecuniary demands, it is in her power 
to apply to Parliament through her repre- 
sentatives. Walter, however, maintains that 
the transference of the powers of the Scottish 
Exchequer Court was " in gross violation of 
the terms of union." The nmeteenth section 
of the Act of Union, however, does in no 
sense prevent such transference. The Court 
o£ Session has been made, defacto^ the Court 
of Exchequer. Our opponents tell us that 
tbo Scotch have not abandoned their separate 
Bationality, and that the union was that of 
two distinct nations on terms of equality. 
Upon this general question we remark that 
all treaties are susceptible of alteration, with 
tha consent of the parties, made by means 
of the tribunal to which they have given the 
piwer of carrying the treaties out. But this 
BMktter is not here left in doubt Such 
alteration is allowed by the Act of Union 
Ufeelf — almost every section concludes with 



the words, " subject to such regulations and 
alterations as Her Majesty, her heirs and 
successors, or the Parliament of Great 
Britain, shall think fit.** It is true tha 
fourth section concludes with the words^ 
"except where it is otherwise expressly 
agreed in those artiples ;" but this is one oi 
those legal sobtilties the meaning of which 
in public Acts of Parliament is well under- 
stood. Again, particular parts of the Act 
of Union are declared to be fundamental and 
essential conditions in all future time ; but 
such conditions are understood to be binding 
only on the contracting parties, not on th^ 
successors. According to the true import 
of the Union, England and Scotland were 
made one people, acting through the same 
Legislature. It is essential to the spirit of 
the Union that certain institutions, such as 
the presbyterian form of worship, should be 
maintained in Scotland, as being most suited 
to the genius bf the people; but more than 
this the Scotch have no right to demand. 
There was, therefore, nothing illegal in the 
abolition of a separate exchequer court, or 
in the transference of certain boards to 
London. The complaint of centralization is 
one which cannot be urged on the ground 
that the English and Scotch are two united 
nations; but, if just at all, it is as aj^licable 
to certain parts of England as to Scotland. 
We have entered into this question thus far 
on account of the importance which our 
opponents attach to it. The basis of the 
agitation — the Act of Union — will not sq|^ 
port or justify their views; and we beg to 
remind them that if the Legislature had 
acted according to their principles, it could 
never have passed the recent Act for the 
Modification of the University Tests ; and 
they do not seem to have given any e£Soisnt 
assistance to the general Assembly of tha 
Church of Scotland in opposing that Act as an 
infraction of the Treaty of Union. " Walter*' 
compluns that Scotland has no geological 
museum. He cannot, however, be ignorant 
of the fact that Government intends to esta- 
blish such an institution. Our ordnsnos 
survey will no doubt be completed without 
the necessity of a national aasociatios. 
Begarding the Glasgow Post Office, " Walter" 
has not chosen to state that Government 
had purchased ground for the erection of a 
new post office, and that it will soon be 
built; and had it not been that the people of 
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Glugow quarrelled amongst themselTes as 
to a proper site, the complamt wonld long 
before tlus hare been removed. We refer 
here to the excellent remarks of" Gray" as to 
the want of a proper officer to attend to the 
exchange of spoiled stamps (!) and to the 
Scotch medical diplomas. We do not anti- 
dpate any danger of an enemy landing on 
oor shores; bat in addition to the observa- 
tions previously made by ns on this point, 
it is proper to state that we are to have a 
militia. Thns one ** grievance" after another 
is being removed. We do not think 
favonrably of nniversity representation^ al- 
though we have no objection to an ednca- 
tional franchise, if in any way practicable. 
The Scottish universities, however, are, by 
the new Reform Bill, to have three members. 
Onr next antagonist, ''Doaglas,** has 
tonched npon three of those grievances to which 
his coadjutor, " Walter," had more briefly re- 
ferred; namely, the Glasgow Post Office, me- 
dical diplomas, and want of a s))eedy exchange 
of spoiled stamps. He has brought forward 
two additional grievances. First, the exis- 
tence of naval and military schools in Eng- 
land and Ireland, besides Greenwich Hospital 
in the former, and Kilmainham Hospital in 
the latter country, while Scotland has no such 
institutions ; and secondly, the use of the 
name ^ England" in public documents, &c., 
as descriptive of the whole island. To all 
of these points a very able reply has been 
made by ** Gray ;" and in order to shorten our 
remarks, we refer to his article. In addition 
to the medical grievance we observe that 
the demands of the English Apothecaries' 
Company afford an example of those exclusive 
jurisdictions which exist in different parts of 
the kingdom, to which liberal politicians 
have been always opposed. Again, while it 
is notorious that the hospitals referred to are 
British institutions, not merely English or 
Irish, the sole reason why Government 
has not planted similar ones in Scotland is 
that to do so would be a needless multipli- 
cation of expense; and, after all, the gene- 
rosity of the juvenile establishments is some- 
what diminished by the consideration that 
the education afforded is of a military kind, 
and those receiving it expected to enter the 
army or navy. The use of the word " Eng- 
land" or " English," does not in any degree 
degrade Scotland. A certtdn conventional 
meaning is attached to such terms, which 



misleads no one. The Scotch thmnselveB 
are not ashamed to use them. 

*'A Thomac" has not been able perceptibly 
to enlarge the catalogue of grievances. Aa 
to the question of a secretary of state, and 
of an inequality in the representation as 
compared with that of England, we can do 
little more than refer to our introductoiy 
article. Scotland, which has various impor« 
tant interests requiring attention, and con- 
tributes £7,000,000 annuaUy to the imperial 
revenue, it is alleged, is committed to the 
charge of a single official. The Scottish 
Rights advocates frequently refer to the 
revenue obtained from Scotland, and grayely 
inquire what sum she receives in return, 
choosing at the same time to overlook the 
fact that there is any obligation on her to 
pay a portion of the annual burdens of the 
empire. This shows the small value of our 
opponents* *^ statistics." They have made 
out no case of systematic neglect of Scottish 
interests in parliament, whid^ might call for 
the appointment of a secretary of state, nor 
have they proved how such a functionaiy 
could remedy the grievances complained of. 
The grievance alleged are being gradually 
removed, and they do not refer to Scotland 
in particular. What kind of secretaxy, 
however, do our opponents desire ? When 
the subject was discussed in the committee 
of the town council of Edinburgh, it was 
insisted on by one individual that the 
secretary of state should reside in Edinburgh; 
by another, that he should be resident in 
London. By one that he should be a peer; 
by another, a mercantile man. By one, that 
he should be a member of the Cabinet; by 
another, that he should be independent a£ 
Government, &c It is evident that these 
are differences of great importance, and 
materially affect the question. If the 
secretary of state were to dwell in Scotland 
a certam part of each year, a local govern- 
ment would be established having a separate 
interest from that of Great Britain. Irekmd 
has a secretary of state as well as a loid- 
lieutenant, and are the results so prcnnising 
as to make it desirable to have similar 
functionaries in Scotland? We think not 
To the existence of a separate government 
in Ireland we ascribe, in some measure, the 
attempts which have been made from time 
to time wholly to disunite the two kingdoms. 
If the Scottish secretary were to be resident 
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in England, he would, according to the views 
of our opponents, be nnacqoainted with 
Scotch business; and, in either case, the 
office wonld tend to promote centralization. 
We are not aware that the Lord Advocates 
have very much separate business requiring 
attention. They generally hold the office 
only for a few years, and it is a stepping 
sUme to the bench. Although some modi- 
fication of the office, or assistance may be 
required, there seems no ground for the 
addition of a secretary of state. An inade- 
quate representation is not a Scotch evil, 
but a national one. Scotland has been 
deprived of no substantial justice by not 
having a larger number of members. What 
good, on the other hand, have the '* Irish 
Brigade" done for their country? We very 
seldom, or never, find the English members 
uniting against anything desired by Scotland, 
and urged by her representatives; and a 
numerical addition would either tend to the 
f<Rination of a purely Scotch party, powerless 
for good, or to the return of certain obscure 
local politicians and fanatics, who would be 
swamped by the talent and moderation of 
the Legislature. Our opponent enters into a 
graphic account of certain evils flowing from 
the alleged centralization caused by the 
Government offices being placed in London. 
He says, the parties to whom we must appeal 
are removed from us, are ignorant of our 
wants, and have no interest in us. The 
picture is a distressing one, but entirely 
imaginary. There is a unity of interest 
between the different parts of the kingdom; 
and the men who know little of, or have no 
care for Scotland, are incapable statesmen. 
A certain degree of centralization is the 
price which must be paid for the union. 
To appoint a secretary of state wonld only 
increase the evil. It is one of which England 
has as much cause to complain as Scotland; 
and hence there is no need of a Scottish 
agitation. We dissent from the propriety of 
grants for charitable institutions, and think 
it honourable to Scotland that she receives 
nothing for this purpose; and we earnestly 
trust that our opponents will not succeed in 
d^rading Scotland by obtaining such grants. 
The Poor-law has destroyed the indepen- 
dence of the Scotch peasantiy, and the 
Scottish Rights Association seem desirous 
to do this good work for the remainder of 
the population. *' A Thomac** tells us that 



^ large sums are granted for charitable pur- 
poses, for the construction of national galleries 
and museums, and for the purchase and 
embellishment of parks and pleasure grounds 
in England, while Scotland is left to found 
and uphold her own charitable institutions, 
to erect her own galleries and museums, and 
to enjoy herself as she best may in the 
absence of these other valuable adjuncts to 
a crowded city." We have quoted this 
sentence as affording an example of the 
prejudice or carelessness of our opponents. 
According to it, any one who did not know 
the truth would be led to believe that 
throughout England Government has estab- 
lished museums, and public parks and other 
places for recreation, while Scotland has 
been passed over; whereas, it is only a 
question between London and Edinbuigh. 
The Queen's Park, near Edinburgh, was 
purchased for a large sum; and a consider- 
able sum has been expended on a national 
gallery, and a museum is promised. The 
other complamts of *'A Thomac" are the 
same as those on the same side, previously 
commented on. 

2. " Douglas" asserts that we have vilified 
the persons and misrepresented the motives 
of the leaders of the movement in question, 
by alleging that it is calculated to foster 
national hatred, and that their language is 
** extravagant, bombastic and inflammatory ;** 
that we are wrong in fearing evils from the 
agitation; and he inquires how such agita- 
tion can be a crime. In animadverting on 
the remarks of " Benjamin," " A Thomac" 
defends the agitation, and the bond fide 
character of the movement. It is intended 
to be a national movement; the people of 
Scotland are to be roused and excited in 
order to procure the abolition of certain 
petty grievances, which, even if some of 
them are real, are not felt by Scotland 
in particular. It is alleged that the two 
parts of the island are distinct countries, the 
Act of Union recognising separate national- 
ities ; that the public power of Scotland is 
not merged in the Le^slature of Great 
Britain. Hence the Act of Union is examined 
to ascertain if the two nations have been 
treated strictiy in accordance with it; and a 
right is implied to agitate for the dissolution 
of the Union. In consistency with those 
views, heraldic grievances, and the like, are 
urged as matters of overwhelming impor- 
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Uaoe; fiunreiit appeals an made, not to tha 
j^atriotism of Great Britain, bat to that of 
Scotland; oior history » starchad in order to 
«?oke the nanies of those heroes who fooght 
against England in £ormer times; and, 
1^7, the combination consists^ amongst 
ethers, of a number of persons who never 
have shown any desire to remove abases, 
and do not now render any sabstantial 
asttstance to the canse of reform — ^who 
expend their strength in vain acclamation 
and irritating appeals. Are we not jostfied 
in maintaining that the movement, as well 
as the particolar language employed, is 
^ extravagant,bombastic, and inflammatory ?" 
Ii)oking to the addresses and resolutions of 
the party alone, it is easy to see that these 
are calculated to foment sedition. But we 
are not bound to be guided only by these. 
Any one versed in the history of revolutions 
is aware that the resolutions of public bodies 
are often calm and moderate, while the 
language and spirit of the great majority of 
those who compose them point to yet bolder 
changes, when the opportunity occurs; but 
by falling back on official declarations their 
real designs are veiled, and their attacks are 
protected. The fact that while pursuing 
their evil coarse a casaal protestation is 
occasonally made that there is no intenticm 
of alienating the two nations, cannot alter 
our opmion. What fiuth can be pat in men 
who have been parties to all the political 
manoeuvring of the present century against 
the people, and who began the agitation 
referred to as if its only design were to 
remedy a heraldic grievance? The tenden- 
cies of the movement are bad. The argu- 
ments our opponents use, as to particular 
questions, might be plausibly advanced for a 
separate parliament, so as to secure a proper 
attention to Scotch interests; for the Qoeen 
and court residing periodically in the three 
capitals; or, for a revisal of the Union. 
These views would as^milate the agitation 
to the repeal movement in Ireland. We do 
not afiSrm that all our opponents go this 
length, but the tendencies of their movement 
are all in this direction.. At the Glasgow 
meeting one of the leaders urged the pro- 

r* ty of a local parliament in Scotland, 
the great Edinburgh meeting, Mr. 
Alexander Baillle Cochrane said — "There 
are only two points on which the present 
^stem can be be supported. The one is, 



that the Union was a popular union at the 
time; we are ill-advised men who aim «t 
changing it. And the other point is, that if 
yoa change a union of that deacriptioii, it is 
a onion like that of matrimony, for better er 
for worsew'' Again, " The bishqps, if it were 
neoessary, have a majority of eight over oar 
ttxteen peers. That is not a position for a 
great country like Scotland, where yoa have 
a peerage older than any in Europe (applause) 
— a peerage which, at the time of the Union, 
had 154 peers, and had as much right to be 
represented ix} the full in the peerage of 
Great Britain as those of England bad ; and 
they were degraded by being told to send 
sixteen peers to represent them (appUnae).* 
" A Thomac" tells ns there is no danger of a 
rupture betweoi the two countriea. We 
have shown that there is sach danger. 
Such appeals as our opponents make are 
perilous, amongst any people. A very few 
years ago, our national church, then one of 
the strongest of the reformatbn, was rent, 
and nearly destroyed by the declamation U 
men who appealeid to the bigotry of tJbe 
popuUtioB, and invoked the historical 
recoUeotions of preabyterianism. Would it 
be a matter for wonder that the present 
agitation, stimulated by false appeals to 
patriotism, and an artfiil use of our history, 
might eventually dissolve the Union, and 
dismember the Crown? Connect this 
movement with the anti-papal agitation 
here which opposes the moderation and the 
toleration of the Government, and it would 
receive an impetus which woold still further 
alienate Scotland from England, and lead to 
the severance of the Union and the over- 
throw of religious freedom in Scotland. We 
are bound, theiv, to exercise the precaution d 
affording no encouragement whatever to the 
Scottish Bights agitation. 

In answer to ** Douglas,'' we remark that 
there is no real heraldic grievance, the 
matter bemg left by the Act of Union to the 
determination of the Crown. We contend 
that if^ as we think. Government grants are 
improperly given for hospitals in London 
and Dublin, it is a sound argument that the 
evil should not be extended to Scotland. 
From the recent discussions in Parliament, 
we have little doubt that those grants will 
be withdrawn. Our army is stationed at 
the places where it is most needed, and to 
ask more troops for ear manufactnring towns 
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U to requife aa increase of tazatien. Aa 
far the use made of HolTrood Palace^ we do 
not ooDftider tiie .eleetioa oi Scottish repre- 
•fifitatiTe peers aa reqniraag it to be kept 
up at a great expense, still less do we think 
cgLtenuve accoaraoodatioa for the public on 
•Qch occaeioiis to be indispensable. There is 
neither "ignoruiee'' nor duplicity on our 
part. A eoBsiden^le sum was recently 
fizpended, so as to fit the palace &r the 
xe^ence of the Queeo, and if not exactly 
aoitable, no repairs could make it so. Sinee 
^ Douglas*' is so wise, and since we are so 
ignorant, of Edmburgh, we should be obliged 
by bong informed at what private hotel her 
Majesty resides when she visits this city? 
We humbly think she dwells on such occa- 
sieBs in Holyrood Palace, and if so, accord- 
ing to the argument of " Douglas," it must 
be " iu a state fit for her reception." We did 
not assert that if additional members were 
allowed to Scotland, the majority would be 
Tories, but that such addition would intro- 
duce into the House of Commons a greater 
number of " obatxuctive Tories, and nameless 
and incapable Liberals;" and "A Thomao" 
may blush as he likes, but this would be a 
£act. The great majority of our present 
representatives belong to eithar of these 
classes. This is acknowledged by oar 
<^ponents themselves, and what with religi^ 
one intoleraBce and national aniuKMity, could 
we expect better of the additional members? 
In reply to " A Thomac," we contend that 
those who have originated the movement, 
and who take a v«ry active part in it, are a 
few agitators. While the leaders are chieftjr 
Tones; while we miss those generally who 
axe known for their advocacy of hberal 
epiaiona; while the movement is obstructive 
to the Liberal party, and essentially reaction- 
ary, we admit that a variety of individuals, 
hf^ding different political views, are asso- 
dieted in the movement, yet it is not the 
leu a pftrty scheme, tending to alienato the 
two kingdoms. We admit that Scotohmen 
are raiMd to high offices in England on 
aaeoont of their industry and ability. But 



we made the statement whi^ ^ A Thomao" 
r^ers to, and also alluded to the growing 
pfoaperity of Seetknd, to show tha folly of 
an agitation which would deprivo Scotland ot 
all the advantages of the Union. While Wft 
do not object to Molyrood Palace being k^pfe 
up, yet we think toe much naeney has been 
expended upon it, 'and, if so, mattera oS 
piid>lio utility p«^portionaIly n^lected. 

In Gosdasion, while " Dougliu" attemp4«d 
to review our observations on certain of 
the grievaneei alleged, he did not reply to 
those ^lamples which wa afforded c€ tha 
^^ gross fallacies" on which the Scottish 
Rights movement is baaed. These remain 
unanswered. We may say again, that 
Eoglwad and Scotland being one nation, and 
the grievances put fcHrth being English aa 
well as Scotefa, a purely Scottish agitation ia 
uncalled for, is improper, and iojurifHis, Hi 
is true our enlightened opponents in thia 
pwodical repudifl^ any aeeusation of injus- 
tice against the English people. But if 
Parliament has been so partial towards 
England and so unjust towards Scotland, ita 
procedure must be conttdered as tacitl7 
ai^roved of by the English, and had qpao» 
allowed we could have shown by the refer- 
ences of the Scottish Bights advocates to tha 
conduct of our poets in eulqgising England, 
and to certain prejudices existing against 
Scotchmen in England, that the agitation is 
directed against the English people. Such 
evils as Sa^tknd can complain oi are bemg 
gradoally remedied. Our dear course is to 
suf^port *' that great national Liberal party, 
whose principle and desire it is to remove 
every pc^tieal abuse." That party gave ua 
an adequate padiamentary r^esentation, 
rescuing the burghs from the grasp of a few 
self-elected town councils, and the country 
from the rule of the Dundee's family. It is 
from the reformers, and not from a small 
number of men whose antecedents are not 
favourable, that we can expect any good in 
the future which lies before us. 

T.U. 

Edinburgh, 



AFFIRMATIVE REPLT. 



Thb Scottish Bights movement is just 
snch as the English members of the Imperial 
Le^ttlature might have expected. Was it to 
be imagined that an entire people would 



suffer themselves tobe systematically wronged 
without remonstrance, or without an eSnrt 
bdng made to stay the ii^ustice and have 
friture legislation placed upon a broad basis 
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of eqaaUtj. The people of Scotland are 
Bather so impassioned nor imaginative as to 
rise nnitedly against fismeied evils. Theirs 
is a more dignified object, — to resist the par- 
tialitj that would accord her only a provincial 
eminence, — to save nnsnllied the national 
reputation, — to protect her honoured institu- 
tions from designed neglect, and covert and 
open violation. This sense of injustice has 
united together all ranks of the community, 
and win be a stimulus to the most persistent 
and unwearied efforts to obtain redress. 
Almost every shade of religious belief and 
political opinion have been laid aside, and 
their differonces forgotten, in the demand for 
justice to Scotland. A movement which is 
yet in its infancy, and already numbers 
among its adherents and supporters many of 
the ancient nobility of the country, and the 
major part of the magistracy and civic dig- 
nitaries of every town in Scotland — that has 
much of the practical intellect and business 
mind of the land — that has drawn towards 
it men of every shade of politics and creed, 
men of great legal attainments, of historical 
reputation, and poetic fame; and, more than 
all, a movement that has commended itself 
to the general mind of the community as 
essentially just; such a movement, supported 
by such men, cannot be sneered at wiUi im- 
punity. 

The present question is one in which is 
involved, to a large extent, the wel&re of 
Scotland and the prosperity of England. We 
feel a deep personal interest in the question 
as a national one ; yet we are ready to examine 
the whole matter in dispute with impartiality 
and fSumess; we deprecate, however, that 
spirit of partizanship which indulges in mis- 
representation. Ui^ortunately, T. U. has 
allowed himself the greatest liberties that 
can well be conceived, both with facts and 
language. We have perused his paper with 
considerable care; and, honestly speaking, 
it is doing him no injustice to say, that his 
article is deficient in candour, and shows 
him, if a Scotchman, to be unworthy of 
the name and of the country. We have no 
desire to speak harshly; but our first duty is 
to truth. Perversion must not be met with 
smoothfaced courtesies; we, therefore, un- 
equivocally say, that T. U.'s " Negative" is 
characterized by a pre-determination to mis- 
construe the ground of difference between the 
two countries. The men most exalted in the 



community, by station, talent, and aoquiro- 
ment, are spoken of, in the choice diction of 
T. U., as a few individuals who have united 
to stir up animosities. They have not evoi 
the merit of originality in their attempts 
(which he is pleued to censure as criminal); 
but, according to hun, must *' imitate the 
Bepeal agitation." He is not sparing in the 
use of either rhetoric or sophbtry, and his 
vocabulary is a perfect Thesaurus of abuse. 
After looking into the future with hoik eyes 
open, he sees the tremendous result of ^ns 
agitation to be "treason," **the awakoiing 
of national hatred;" calls us to ** witness a 
groundless agitation ;" fears the '* alienation" 
of the English people as a consequence of 
the idle declamation of a few designing de- 
magogues; and, in the very language of {«o- 
phecy, exclaims, "We may, if this tumult 
be iJlowed to increase, be drawing swcHds 
against each other I" He must know little 
of human nature, and less of our paternal 
Government, who talks of alienation ftfm 
England, or the danger of it, while she is 
annually in receipt of nearly six millions 
sterling of surplus or free revenue from tiiis 
country. 

That those who feel an interest in the 
question may have more reliable data to aid 
them in the formation of a correct judgment 
than that furnished by T. U., we shall now 
state several of the grievances of which we 
complain, and in doing so we shall at the 
same time strengthen the position taken up 
and ably defended by our colleagues. 

The first grievance complaint of is that 
of inadequate representation; and this is 
really so inadequate in point of numbers, 
that it is literally impossible to win or com- 
mand the attention of Parliament to Scottish 
affiiirs: these are uniformly treated with in- 
difierence and neglect. Whether population, 
taxation, or both, are made the basis of the 
allocation, Scotland has not her proportional 
share of the representation. Our representa- 
tives are too few to cope successfully with 
the imjust and overwhelming majority of 
English members. These carry aJl befi>re 
them — ^legislate for themselves, and insult 
us, by taking our surplus revenue to aid 
them in effectuating measures for the enrich- 
ment of England exclusively. This cannot 
be borne for ever. There is a pdnt beyond 
which endurance is criminal; that point is 
well-nigh reached. Scotland can never be 
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satisfied irith her present measure of repre- 
sentation. It is intolerable to think that 
thirty English boroughs, with a population 
inferior in pdnt of numbers to that of Edin- 
burgh, should return sixty representatives, 
whfle seventy-three towns in Scotland, with 
an intelligent and industrious population, 
have no representative. 

Since the o£Sce of Secretary of State for 
Scotland has fallen into desuetude, numerous 
political evils have crept into the administra- 
tion of our affairs, and numerous encroach- 
Bients have been made, all having a covert 
tendency to the denationalizing of Scotland; 
and that, too, in direct violation of the spirit 
of the UnioD, a union founded in terms of the 
most perfect equality, and never to be coupled 
with the indignities which conquerors might 
thrust upon a vanquished people. Had the 
secretaryship still existed, should we have 
had the humiliation of making "the acci- 
dental discovery in an English Law Beform 
Bill (which by its title no one could have 
supposed to apply to Scotland) of a clause 
insierted by the Attorney General, placing all 
Scotland under the jurisdiction of the English 
law courts?'' This is proof sufficient that 
our national interests stand somewhat in need 
of protection; and in view of this mal-admi- 
niBtration it is, surely, not unreasonable to 
insist (m the re-establishment of the secre- 
taijship, that Scottish a£^rs may be seen 
to with as keen an eye as those of England. 
T. U. vainly endeavours to parry the force of 
the arguments adduced in favour of an in- 
creased representation by asserting that it is 
the efficiency f and not the number, of the 
representatives that is to be considered; now, 
if our English neighbours will reduce the 
number of theur representatives to correspond 
with ours, and be satisfied with the efficiency 
of the remainder, we will not diffJer further 
upon this point. But, no sooner are we 
agreed, than a new cause of difference sug- 
gests itself. Why should the umversitiea of 
this northern portion of the kingdom be un- 
represented? It is, surely, needless at this 
time to enumerate the names of the distin- 
gutthed Scotchmen who have added their full 
share to the literature of Europe — to show 
that our students, the future great men of 
our country, are as much entitled by their 
merits to be represented as their brethren of 
England or Ireland. 
The charitable institutions of Scotiand are 



unendowed, while those of London and Dublin 
have large annual grants ipade to them from 
the national treasury. As an instance in 
point of the parsimony of Government where 
the interests of the North are concerned, we 
may mention that the House of Befuge in 
Edinburgh is not only unendowed, but they 
have actually, for years past, exacted a rent 
of £S0 per annum for the premises, in which 
the benevolent have given the destitute, irre- 
spective of country, temporary sustenance 
and shelter; and latterly, regardless of the 
general indignation, put the building up to 
public sale. Do away with the disgrace of 
this at once, and place us on the same level 
as England and Ireknd. 

The indirect hostility of Government to 
the progress of learning in Scotknd, is cer- 
tainly not creditable to men of liberal and 
enlightened sentiments. In England espe- 
cially, and also in Irehmd, the endowments, 
grants, and annual payments to collies and 
educational institutions present so many 
bounties there for the development of talent. 
Scotland, in this respect, is comparatively 
neglected; her students are even taxed, and 
power- is granted to a " lean and hungry" 
company of '^apothecaries'* to extort fria 
them still further should they venture to 
practise there. If the arts and sciences do 
not flourish in England and Ireland, it is not 
for want of patronage. Much has been done, 
and is doing, to foster such institutions as 
the National Gallery, the British and Geo- 
logical Museums, Colleges, and Boyal So- 
cieties. With this we do not quarrel Our 
English and Irish brethren deserve all they 
receive at the hands of Government; but why 
should we not share in this munificence? 

English influence and avarice are being 
felt everywhere; our local boards, for the 
transaction of purely local business, are filled 
with pensioners and placemen who have 
already had too much to do with the admi- 
nistration of Scottish affairs. It must be 
admitted that our business would be con- 
ducted with more economy and despatch by 
men practically acquainted with the country 
and her manufactures than by strangers, and 
that men whose interests would be affected 
by the general prosperity of the country 
would fed more nearly c(mcemed in its proper 
management. Is it possible to look tamely 
on and witness this wholesale patronage of 
Englishmen, to the exclusion of native merit 
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— 4o w Rn e oi liie withdi m w il of oor loeal 
Boiffds cf CiutoiBt end Excise, for the |Kir- 
pose of tarrjing oat » cantntJiziBg pdicj, 
the oonseqnent delay of bnmiess, tiie loss 
inemred, the eoterpriee and commercial 
growth of the eonntrj impeded, the -onttre 
control nsnrped snd engrossed bj Sonthems ? 
These are promoted — ^nay, pmhed into every 
ireD-pnd official sitnation, to the hnmiliation 
and imporerishroeBt of onr people. The 
oommerciid and shipping interests of the 
country are snbjected to enormoos loss, loss 
of property and loss of life, throogfa the cx- 
dnsireness of Goremment in wUfnlly neg- 
lecting to erect suitable harbours of refage, 
although these are impermtiTely needed, in 
order that our dangerous and stormy coasts 
may no longer be strewed with the wrecked 
and scattered fortunes of our merchants, and 
the lifeless remains of our seamen (a class of 
men who, recollecting our navid and mercan- 
tile relations with the world, and irrespectiTe 
•f higher considerations, surely deserre better 
St tiie hands of Goremment). When these 
hsibours are wanted for England, there is no 
lack of funds to complete the works, as wit- 
ness the vast sums spent and being spent 
What think our readers of grants to the ex- 
tent of upwards of £2,400,000 being made for 
these works, whilst the geographical survey 
of Scotland is not even now completed ? The 
consequences of this parsimony are just what 
might have been foreseen: navigation is ren- 
dered more hazardous than it need be; in- 
deed, so wretchedly is onr oountry mapped, 
that various of our promontories are inaccu- 
rately set down to the extent of several miles. 
It is surely evident, from the foregoing 
statements, that the Scottish people owe to 
the Government a very small debt of gratitude 
indeed, and that they are in reality aggrieved, 
The progress of the oountry since the Union 
IS not, as has been asserted, the result of its 
connexion irith England, but the result of the 
cessation of international feuds, and the con- 
sequent leisure and opportunity left for the 
cultivation of the industrial arts, arts which 
have been carried to a high degree of excel- 
lence by the indomitable perseverance and 
capacity of her sons. England, too, has been 
b^efited by the same causes; and we might 
with equal propriety ascribe her wealth and 
prosperity to the Union; but this would be as 
fiillactoas as the statement hasaided by T. U. 
and reiterated by ''Benjamin.'' We have 



reason to complain, hopsver, that Grofcre-' 
ment has by positive acts of legislation fs»* 
tered the trade of England at the expense of 
tiiat of Scotland. AD the Gofemment dock- 
yards and arsenals are in England, where 
thousands of her industrial p(^ulation are 
engaged in ewry variety of mechanical labour; 
whole towns increase in prosperity from the 
wealth circulated there by the Government. 
The evil is particularly ghuing in this in- 
stance from the fitot that the Scotch are 
fiunons throughout the world for their driQ 
in shipbuilding of every description ; yet not 
one of the vessels of this naval force has been 
built by them. Has this been done w i lbout 
sectional legislation? The army is statiraed 
mainly in England and Ireland; and, as a 
matter of coarse, victualled and paid tbeiv; 
so that these ooontries respectively are bene- 
fited by these necessary disbursements, whidi 
cannot fail to Augment then* imports and gife 
a stimulus to trade. The same statement 
equally applies to our naval armament. Nih 
tional facilities are overlooked when Goven- 
ment has a purpose to serve. The iron ero 
of England is not equal to that of Scotland, 
and the forges of the latter are the ^est in 
Europe; yet the wh(^ of the cannon bd<»ig- 
ing to the Grown, the land and field batteries, 
the shot, shell, cannon, and mortars, are tSi 
made in England, notwithstanding the supe- 
rior facilities for the like manufacture pos- 
sessed by Scotland. Kot content with this 
swinging patronage of English labour, they 
descMMl to pettinesses quite ridaculons. 
Fancy them bringing the stationery required 
for the Government oflices all the way from 
the Thames! Even the uniforms of the 
Edinburgh letter carriers are contracted and 
paid for in London, as if it were impossHiie 
to find a tailor in Scotland equal to the task 
of making them. In the matter of the in- 
come tax we have just reason to feel ag- 
grieved. It is high time to call attention to 
this ** distinctive** manner of legislating. 
Scottish landlords are charged upon the 
gross rental, whereas the landk>rds of the 
other two countries pay only upon the neU 
rental. This shows clearly that the notions 
whidi our legislators have of justice to Scot- 
land are lamentably confused. 

These are merdy a few instances of a 
system of mal-legislation which has bees 
carried on by our rulers, who, it must be 
evident, have ad<^ed a fooUsh and centra- 
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fisiDg policy, a policy which, if persevered 
IB, w31 as certainly compass the min of 
Great Britain as it did the fall of ancient 
Berae. It is only by the impartial admtnis- 
tmtioQ of justice that stability can be given 
to the nmon, and the people of both coaa- 
trioB be bonn^ together by the ties of interest 
and affection. 

After this expomtion of some of the griev- 
ances, in which we have endeavonred to 
combat the sophistry of T. U., and to lay 
before onr readers afresh the position as- 
sumed by the Scottbh Eights movement, we 
wonld mvite him to a reconsideration of the 
sabject, and ask him, if there is no injustice, 
no nnfaumess here? Is this, Sr, a Aground- 
lees agitation f" Is there here no just 
cause for compliunt ? Is all fair and honest ? 
Can T. U. answer affirmatively? 

We will not detain our readers by any 
lengthened reply to the other writers on the 
negative, as they have diverged but little 
from the line of debate adopted by their 
honoured leader. We would, however, solicit 
a moment's attention to the fancy sketch 
given by " Benjanrin" of himself, while inter- 
posing h» pen to prevent possible C(m8e- 
quenoes. He is not quite so clear-headed 
as the illustrioas ** Benjamin" of America: 
he opens his paper by promising to expose 
tiie ** mistake^ into which the leaders of this 
movement have fallen, of supposing that they 
were inadequately represented — ^that about 
fflx minions of free revenue, and other sums, 
the price of the crown lands for instance, 
after being thrown into the treasury, were 
subeequentiy employed for the purchase of 
pleasure-grounds in England, the endowment 
€i o^eges, the erection of harbours, and the 
ptttial payment of the police throughout 
that country and the sister isle. To the 
great loss of the movement, however, he 
doses his paper without doing so: like other 
abettors (k wrong doing, he wishes the bad 
buaiBess hushed up. ** The whole matter 
(says he) occurs to us as so contemptibly 
inadequate as the ground of a popular move- 
ment, that we should be inclined to pass it 
by in silence." We would suggest, as the 
most jwoper way, that they " send back the 
money," then we will erect harbours for 
ourselves, and agree to pass the whole mat- 
ter by in " silence." 

It seems there is a grand mistake in sup- 
posing that there are distinctive Scottish I 



Rights. If we have any rights at aH afl a 
people, they are certainly distinctive. Al- 
though England and Scotland constitute «d» 
kingdom, it does not follow that the south 
may be aggrandized at the expense of the 
north J that it has been so inched is proven 
by the public accounts. To maintain a cor- 
dial sympathy with England much has been 
borne; this sjrmpathy, however, can only be 
continued by a strict adherence to the terms 
of the Union, and by no longer withholding 
from' us the " common rights, privileges, and 
advantages," guaranteed by that treaty. 

Had it not been for " Benjamin," we might 
have gone to our account without perceiving 
the "imnaense advantage" of having har- 
bours of refuge at Dover, Harwich, Alder- 
ney, Jersey, and Portland, instead of having 
them on our eastern shores. He is pleased 
to reprobate our movement, as being calcu- 
lated to aiSeet the continuance of the union, 
forgetting that the weight of his censure 
falls rather upon those who have rendered it 
an imperious necessity. 

Thus fiir ** Benjamin" has advanced, giving 
his friendly admonitions in a comparatively 
familiar style; but now he is about "to 
review formally" the arguments on this side 
of the question; now Scotchmen may shrink, 
and the advocates of the movement quul 
under his critical eye, for certainly he 

will annihilate all opposition (an 

interval of ten minutes supposed to elapse 
here). When " Benjamhi" set out with the 
intention of criticising in a formal manner, 
he ought to have made sure that Grovemment 
had not been memorialized in proper form 
" previous to agitation." We beg to inform 
him that memorial after memorial has been 
sent, and the prayers of the memorialists dis- 
regarded. D^mtations and representatives 
have also been sent to advocate those rights, 
but without effect ; for no eloquence of speech 
or cogency of argument can gain the ear of 
those determined not to hear. Our opponent 
" Oray" thinks that a roofless post office is 
so " picturesque," and so suggestive of " plea- 
sant memories," that the commercial hin- 
drances ought scarcely to be mentioned. 
He proceeds to answer grievance after griev- 
ance in the same shallow and sophistical 
manner. He informs us that it is much less 
costly to graduate here than in England, 
disingenuously leaving it to be inferred that 
the adcKtional expense is the result of taxa- 
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tlon — an inferenoe not warranted hj fiMsts; 
the oatlaj is incnrred bj the emplqjment of 
toton, the hiring of college apartments, &c^ 
a ijBtem which does not obtain in Scotland. 

Althoogh the naval and military charities 
of England and Ireland are open, as he says, 
to onr coontrymen, it does not alter the Uxi 
that here we have no snch governmental 
provisions. The Scotch, with a liberality 
which does them credit, permit a five years' 
residence to give either an Englishman or an 
Irishman a claim to parochUd reliet Bat 
how stands the matter in England? Why, 
a forty years' residence there would not give 
a Scotchnum the shadow of a claim to relief. 
This exdnsive charity, in oonjonction with 
the other instances of sectional legislation 
already stated, go to show that oar people 
are treated more like aliens than like natives 
of a coontry formiog an integral portion of 
the empire. At this moment an instance in 
point occnrs to oar recollection, in the prac- 
tice of billeting soldiers in private families. 
Session after session, for years past, the Le- 
gislatare in spite of remonstrance persist in 
passing the Mutiny Act, containing a danse 
which declares it shall be lawful to billet 
soldiers in private hooses in Scotland, and 
that it shall not be lawful to do so in Eng- 
land oir Ireland. In Glasgow alone, between 
one and two hundred men are quartered 
nightly upon the inhabitants, although they 
pay equally for their maintenance with the 
citizens of the other two countries. 

One other item in this writer's paper calls 
for a reply. The question is not, as " Gray" 
snpposes, whether the English people are 
fairly represented, but whether Scotland is 
represented with equal fairness? We found 
our claim on revenue and population, data 
hitherto held sound, and contend that twenty- 
two additional members are necessary to give 
OS our proportional share in the Lef^sUture. 

One throst more, and we have done with 
him. We are compelled to pause in won- 
derment at the depth of our erodite oppo- 
nent's philological attainments. He informs 
OS, with becoming gravity, that " nationality 
comes from nation;" "that it is absurd and 
treasonable to prate of the separate nation- 



ality of Scotland;" and insultingly says, ''its 
existence is purely imaginative ! I " The na- 
tionality of a people is to them what indivi- 
duality is to a person; and it woald be as 
reasonable to destroy the one as to obliterate 
the other. We do not love a friend the 
less who is grave and a philosopher; nor tot- 
hid the wit our presence, because we are not 
gifted in a like manner. We can interchange 
Uterature, we can trade together, and stand 
as one against a common foe, withoat the 
people of either country being denuded of 
their national characteristics. 

We conclude the present debate by assur- 
ing our English r^ers that we have no 
dislike to England, no unworthy jealousy of 
Englishmen, not a single desire hostile to 
the continuance of the Union; on the con- 
trary, our heart's wish is that it be adhered 
to, both in the letter and the spirit, with an 
honesty and an integrity that diall leave no 
room for partiality or fraud in the L^islatare 
or its patronage. Still we demand oor 
national, distinctive, and peculiar rights, so 
far as they are compatible with united l^is- 
lation. Union and amity are not inconsistent 
with the diversity of national characteristics. 
It is neither desirable nor practicable that 
the Scots should become English, or dw 
English Scots. We cannot forget those 
early associations that bind us to our kindred 
and our country — forget the renown of Scotia, 
as inscribed on the page of history — ^forget 
the glorious ballad-poetry of onr fatherland 
— ^forget the purity of our own church, and 
its early covenanting struggles — ^fwget the 
equity of our judicial institutions, and cleave 
to English manners and customs. Nor is it 
needful that it should be so. The nationality 
of Scotland will not crumble away like the 
palaces and princely halls of our ancestors. 
No! our treasures and national independence 
will never be bartered away for the purpose 
of maintaining the semblance of a union, 
while, in defiance of the terms of that union, 
we are used but as tributaries of England. 
We deprecate agitation as much as our 
opponents; but we must have justice, sub- 
stantial justice. 

Bailue Duncan Macwhbebus. 



It is better to be inconsistent with yourself, and change your opmion, than by pertina- 
ciously adhering to it to be inconsistent with truth. i 
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UtJESTIONS BEQUIRIKO ANSWERS. 

210. Can any one gire me ftill partSenlars 
respecting the " Prismatio Trinoptric Lantern," 
stating the principal featnres of its construction, 
its »nperionty over the common pbantaamagoria, 
the method of using it, and the price of a fir8t>Tate 
instrument ?— D. H. 

211. Ifho furnishes the best diagrams and 
models for illustrating lectures on roedianics and 
other branches of natural philosophy 7 — D. H. 

212. ^ill some correspiondent kmdly give me 
some definite instructions as to the best method 
of cla8s\fying knowledge and information ob- 
tained, so that the memory may best retain all 
that passes tim>ngh the mmd that is worth re- 
membering? Suppose a person hear of some 
discoveries in electricity, astronomy, or geology ; 
or is told of a fact in botany that he was not aware 
of before ; what is the l)e8t way to classify and 
arrange those different facts, so that the mind may 
be enabled to retain and recall them at any future 
period ?— Amicus. 

213. Will any of your readers kindly inform me 
what is the meaning of the word " nugget," which 
is !n such common use in these days of gold- 
finding F—W.B. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIOKS. 

208. dfilton on hii Blindnesi.—The lines onoted 
at page 335 of Vol. IV. are (torn a beautitlU little 
poem found a short time since amonp Milton't 
papers, and which have been printed in the lait 
Oxford edition of that poet's works. Some critics 
have, however, objected that there is a modem 
flow and smoothness which would appear to them 
indicative of a later muse. On the contrary, and 
in opposition to B. S.'s opinion, I believe these 
verses to be Milton's, from the fact of their being 
found amongst hii papers ; while they are, to my 
mind, quite worthy of the great poet. I think, 
further, many passages in his acknowledged works 
are quite equal to this in their smoothness and 
flow. As many of your readers may not be pos- 
sessed of the last Oxford edition, I Subjoin a copy 
of the poem, in the hope that it may Elicit the 
opinion of some of your other correspondents on 
this interesting topic. — X. L. 

Milton on hi» Blindness. 

I am old and blind ! 
Men point at roe as smitten by God's frown ; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind; 

Yet I am not east down. 

I am weak, yet strong: 
I murmur not that I no Itmger see ; 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong. 

Father supreme, to thee ! 

O merciful One ! 
When men are furttiest, then thou art most near ; 
When Iriends pass by, my weaknesses to shun, 

Thy ^lariot I hear. 

Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 

And there is no more night. 



On my bended knee 
I recognise thy purpose, clearly shown ; 
My vision thou hast dimmed, that I may see 

Thyself, thjself alone. 

I have nought to fear ; 
This darkness is the shadow of thy wing ; 
Beneath it I am aknost sacred ;— here 

Can oome no evil thing. 

Oh, I seem to stand 
Trembling where fool of mortal ne'er hath been; 
Wrapped m the radiance from thy sinless land, 

Which eye hath never seen. 

Visions come and go ; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 

It is nothing now. 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes ; 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow. 

The earth in darkness lies. 

In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture ; waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit; strains sublime 

Break over me unsought. 

Give me now my lyre ! 
Ifeel the stirrings of a gift divine ; 
mthin my bosom glows unearthly fire, 

Lit by no skill of mine. 
204. The Authornhip of\ Cor. xv. 33.~Alford, ' 
in a note on the passage referred to (Greek Test., 
Vol. II.), says, *' These words (according to the 
reading, xp»iff*''f which is not, however, well sup- 
ported) torm an Iambic trimeter, and occrn- in this 
form in a fragment of the " Thais" of Menander ; 
but Clem. Ale.x., Strom. I., 14, 59, says, iTpoc lovv 
Kopn4fiovt . . . lanfitiift avfMXOIfOii rpayiKip ; but 
this may be a mere inaccuracy. Socrates, Hist. 
Eccl. III., 16, quotes it as a sufficient proof that 
Paul was conversant with the tragedies of Euri- 
pides. ** Perhaps," says Dr. Bnrlon, " Menander 
look it fi-om Euripides." The apostle may have 
cited it raeraly as a commonplace current, with- 
oM any klea whence it came.— F. J. L., B.A. 

206. Works on Mechanics ttnd Practical En- 
gineering. — Whewell's " Elementary Mechanics" 
and *' Mechanics of Engineering" are good prac- 
tical treatises ; but the former is rendered obscure 
and difficult by the introduction of the old me> 
thods. Goodwin's *' School Mechanics" is an 
admirable elRmenlary work, unsurpassed, I be- 
lieve, for the clearness with which it states and 
illustrates mechanical principles. It contains, 
also, numerous exampl^ worked out. '* Hann on 
the Steam Engine," and hb "Mechanics for 
Practical Men," also some of the valuable elemei^ 
tary treatises (Is. mch) published t^ Weale, would, 
perhaps, meet J. T.'s wants.— F. J. L., B.A. 

207. The Best Light for Remding.—ln reply 
to J. W. B.'s question respecting the best light tm 
study by, I should advise his using gas, attbjmt 
to the following conditions :>-first, that the burner 
be above the head when in a sitting posture; 
secondly, that the light be used only with the 
newly-invented porcelain shade, which produces 

N 
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m toftw and more agreeable illumination than any 
1 baTe yet seen.— Y. A. R. 

For the benefit of J. W. B., with whom I can 
nrnfMithize, allow me to state the following:— 
Dnnng the first year of mj studies I used to sit 
m late at night, to the great danger of my eve> 
sighL Shortly after the gas was lighted I had to 
pat on glasses, and, after sitting some time, I had 
oAea to rise and walk up and down the room in 
order to give my eves a little ease. The letters 
before me appeared alwa^ to be in conAision, 
aad it was no winking which would put them to 
lil^ts. I had to press my band tightly on my 
eyes for some time, ere I could venture to look on 
tte book again ; and I had sometimes actuallv to 
lower the gas, so that I could just see, and then 
raise it gradually to its fUll height. I was recom- 
mended to try studying in the morning instead. 
I did try it, and— being in bed every night at ten 
and up every rooming at five— found that the 
remedy had the desired efiiset ; for I could then 
study not only with ease, but with delight, and 
with greater benefit to myselfl At present I use 
m common tin shade over the gas, which keeps the 
light from my e^es and throws it all on the book. 
Todd says the b^t should come from behind the 
student. J. W. B. might immerse bis face in a 
basin of cold water when his eyes turn sore. I 
believe, however, early riamg is the best and only 
medicine, and determination is all that is required. 
—a. E. D. 

[^ For evening studies I prefer a gas light, softened 
by being surrounded with a glass shade of a 
neutral tint ; uid for the soreness of the eyes and 
bead, when proceeding from drowsiness, I recom- 
mend a stronginfusion of tea, to be sipped only 
when cold.— w. H. 

206. The Came of the Apparent Size of the 
Moon when Rising and Setting. — In reply to 
**Textor'8" question as to the apparently increased 
size of the moon when rising and setting, I would 



remaric, that this is not, as mi^t be supposed, an 
optical, but a mental delusion, and arises firom an 
erroneous calculation of her distance (torn us 
when in the horizon and when in the meridian. 
If we are shown two objects which we believe are 
at diflisrent distances, but which are i^vparently 
the same size, we unhesitatinglv pronounce that 
which is the most distant to be the largest. Now, 
when the moon is in the horizon, some portion of 
the space between it and the eye is occupied by 
objeeu, of the relative size and distance of whi^ 
we have some idea, and are thus enabled to form 
some slight estimate of the distance betwe^i our- 
selves and the moon. When^ however, it is in the 
meridian, and no one olyect mtervenes, we deariy 
can have no such assistance, and hence naturally 
conclude it to be nearer then than when in the 
horizon. Being impressed, then, with Uie idea 
that the moon in the horizon is at a far greata 
distance from us tlian when in the meridian, and 
remembering, too, that Uieir apparent magnitude 
is the same, we immediately suppose the real 
magnitude to increase in the same ratio as tiie 
distance.— C. C. F. 

The apparent largeness of the moon at rising 
and settmg is one of the popular fallacies of vision 
to which we are subject, when seen in the hori- 
zon, the moon is viewed in connexion with so 
many dififerent objects situated between it and the 
eve, that we are fed to suppose it is a consider- 
ably greater distance from us than when seen in 
the meridian ; and as we find that the magnitude 
is really the same when seen in both places, we 
allow ourselves to come to a wrong conclusion, 
and imagine that it is in reality lai^;er at risinfr 
and settmg than it is at other tunes. *' Textor ' 
will find a full explanation of this and other 
curious phenomena in No. 4 of Dr. Lardnv's 
** Museum of Science and Art," published by 
Walton and Maberly, price Id.— Wm. C. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 
SOLUTIONS.— XI. 

Question I. 4082910-3897201=186709. 

The principle involved in the ordinary method 

of working the above is as follows. 1/ the same 

number be added to the two others their difference 

is not altered. Before working, we usually place 

one tmder the other, as follows :— 

4082910 

3897201 



185700, 
and then proceed :— 1 tram we cannot ; add 10 ; 
1 fW)m 10 leaves 9 remaining ; carry 1 ; 1 trom 1 
and remains, &c. Now, it is evident that in 
this part of the operation we have added 10 to 
both lines. Carry out this plan in the entire 
statement, uid the question will stand as fol- 



10 
9 

1 


18 
10 


12 

7 

6 


9 
2 

7 


1 
1 




8 



8; 



and fhnn this it will be seen, that when we havo 
added 10 to the upper line, we have alsp addr.i 
1 to the tens of the lower line, &c. ; i. e., we ha^ i- 
added the same number to each of the othcr>. 
and consequently (by the principle) have n^t 
altered the difibrence. 



Question 2. 



2800716 
10084 

11202864 
22405728 
2800716 



28242420144. 
Multiplication is a shorter and more oonveniont 
method of obtaining the result of addition. T ! - 
principle of The operation is this: — The product 
of the multiplicand and the multiplierssi^e sir* 
of the products of the multiplicand and each pu i 
of the multiplier.— Ap Huts. 
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iiueitUmS. 976) 564872643 (d787«8|li 
4880 

7687 



105S 

DiviBion is a short method of subtraction ; and 
to divide one number by another is simply to 
ascertain how often the latter is contained in the 
former; i. e., by what number the latter must be 
moitiplied so as to equal the former. Call the 
quotient the multiplicand, and the divisor the* 
multiplier, and the principle of the operation is 
the same as that of question 2. 

Que»iioH4. 

Here|+|+|+^r+A+^ 

170170+ 153153+ I4a8(»+ 1 16025+117810+ 135135 
"" 255266 

"~9liall~~"a»lsl6* 

QuegtioH 6. } of f of 208.=Hx*|5=128. 6d. 

Quettion 6. J of * of ^=^^, and by multiply- 
ing both terms by 10=^9^o> ^^^ again dividing 
hothby2=,^^=-l05. 

Qtteation 7. 

JExplanaiion of t/ie principle involved in the 
worktng €jf Example 4 : — The fractions, being of 
different denominations, are first reduced to the 
same denomination ; because only such things as 
are like can be added together. Now, the reducing 
of fractions to a common denominator depends 
on the principle that the value of a fraction is not 
altered by multiplying both its terms by the same 
number. If, therefore, we multiply the numerator 
of each fraction by aU the denominators except its 
own, and likewise its denominator by the deno- 
minators of all the rest, it is plain that the result- 
ing fractions are equivalent ones, and have the 
same denominators (for each is the product of the 
samefibotors). 

JExp/onotton i^ the principle involved in Hie 
Win-king of Example 5.— Here we multiply |x6, 
idiieh produces V, just 6 times as much as we 
want ; for we do not want 6 times ^, but | times \ ; 
we therefore multiply the denominator by 6, and 
^tain as the result \\ ; but if each of these num- 
bers be divided by the same number, the value of 
the fraction is not altered. Hence we divide both 
by 3, and obtain | as an answer. But we want |- 
of £\, or 20s., or 240d. Call it ^, and by the 
same process we obtain |x^=slo0, and this 
last being pence=:12s. 6d. 

Explanation of the principle involved in the 
worktng of Example 6 :— Multiplying or dividing 
both terms of a fraction by the same number does 
not alter its value. Hence both terms of the 
fraction (^), being first multiplied by 10 and 



afterwards divided by S, gives a tnedon M., 
which is of the same value as the original (J{JW)> 
and which, by the nature of decimal fhunions, is> 
therefbre, equal to *105.— J. J. 

Qtie$tion 8. Let asstfae first term, dsthe com- 
mon difference, n=the number of tenns, and S= 

the sum of the series ; then S=-Trr2a+(n--l)dl 
100 a*- ^ ' ■* 

=^[2xl+C100-l)3]=14aw. 

Queition 9. In any arithmetical series, let a=s 
the first term, d=the common difference, n=the 
number of terms, 8= the sum of the series ; then 
the series may be written thus : — 

a, a+d, a+2d 

a+(n-3)d,a+(n-2)d.a+(n-l)d. 
Hence, as the number of ds in any term is one 
less than the place of that term, the nth, or last 
term, is evidently a+(ft— 1) d. 
Put ars=the last term, and we have — 

S=a+(a+d)+(a+2d)+ 

+(z-2d)+(s-d)+«. 
Writing this series in a reverse order — 

S=2+(«-d)+(z-8d)+ 

+(a+2d)+(a+d)+a. 
Adding the correspon^ng terms of the two 
series together — 

2 S=(a+z)+(a+z)+(a+z)+ 

+{a+z)+{a+z)+{a+z)=n{a+z), 

.•. S=^{a+z); butxaBa+(n-l)d. 
.*. S=|^=L2a+(n-l)d], which is the for 

mula employed in the solution of question 8. 
Eland. 
Question 10. 70x60x6= 25200= circumference, 
but chord of 60° = radius. And let E = radius. 
Tben 2 R x 3-1416=25200 
25200 
B= q =4010-695=chord required. 

J. F. L. 
Queition 11. The content of a cylindrical vessel 
is eoual to the area of its base multiplied by its 
depth; but the area of its base is equal to the 
square of its diameter multiplied by '7854. 
.*. Content of vessel in inohes=6*x*7854x8x 
1728=390H65 3056. But there are 277-274 inches 
in an imperial gallon ; therefore the number of 

. . J I *u , 390866-30.'i6 

gallons contamed in the vessels - 



1409-6716.— ^n*. 
QuesiionU. afy-(a:+y)= 21 
a:»+y»=153 
Multiplying (1) by (2) we get, 

^ 2xy-2(a:+y)= 42 

adding (3) to (2), 

a:*+2xy+y»-2(ar+y)=195 

or(a:+y)»-2(a:+y)+l=196 

extractingtheroot,a7+y— 1= 14 

.». ar+y= 15 

adding (4) to (I),* y= 36 

or2j;y= 72 

subtracting (5) fh>m (2), 

«»-2a;y+y«= 81 
ora;— y= 9 
but«+y= 15 

By addition 2x= 24 

By subtraction .... 2y= 



277-274 



(3) 



(4) 
(5) 



, ar=12l 
3, 



Ans, 



J. S., Vevonport, 
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GBAICMAB CLASS. 

MODEL SXEBCISE Ho. XII. 

VERBS. 





D9»i- 




IndicaHve. 


den- 
five. 


Itifinitive, 


Was, ran, ran 


role 


(to) ruin 


Was overdUi*!! 


learn 


(to ring 


Was running 


learn 


(to retora 


Took, was run, mlfs 


saf 


(to have been 


Is, ruled, were ruled 


do 


fined 


Artf will, has ruined 




to write 


Did, were rung 




(oinsinnate 


Was given, was hailed 




(to) see 


Do, hare returned 




to suppose 


Have been returned 




(to) talk 

to be (learned) 


Should 




Parted, do part, was 




adj. 


Will he 




to rot 


Will land, land 




to be (wet) at^. 
to be (dry) ac^f. 


Wish, is, called, could 




Is, can, made, wrought 
Are made, assented (to) 




to) come 




to) reach 


Speak, are being erected 
Was returning, heard 




to) see 




to) call 


Had reached, were paid 




to) have seen 


Tends, have taken 




to) be wanted 


Is writing, can, bad 






Had heard, should 






Am going, did, did 






Might, had chosen,muat 






May, art, am 







Note. The prepositions enclosed in brackets 
are not found in the exercise ; the verbs, however, 
to which they ve prefixed are not the less in the 
j^finitive mood on that account.— i$ee Latham's 
mementai-y Grammar, p. 164. 

Junior Division. 
Exercise No. XV., in June number Sot 1853, p. 
238. 

Senior Division. 

1. Point out and expliua the peculiarity of the 
possessive case in the following sentences : — 

The government of England's honour is en- 
gaged in the cause of Turkey. The Sultan of 
Timcey's army is contending with the Emperor 
of ail the Busvias*. What church do you imend ? 
St. Paul s. This coat was purchased at Dixon's. 

Solomon, the son of David's wisdom was ad- 
mired by all who heard it. The BriHtk Contro- 
versialist is published at Houlston and Stone- 
man's. ^ 

2. Point out the errors in the following sen- 
tences : — 

The Most Highest hath created us for his own 
glory. He is of a m(Mre serener spirit than his 
brother. After the most straitest sect, I Uved a 
Pharisee. I understood him the best of all the 
othen who spoke on the subject In crossing the 
field he fell over a ant-hill. Fill an ewer with 
water. Great Britain is a island. The man is 
building an hoUse fin* himself. The property lies 
vacant for want of a heir. A humble man thinks 
worse of himself than his neighbours. The book 
b such an one as you will delight to read. An 
union between the two nations has been long 
desired* 



3. ExpWBlbediAf«noeiafbeiMaDiiigerthe 
following pairs of sentenees ^— 

1. This is a picture of Byron the poet. 

2. This is a picture of Byron tSbo poet's. 

1. He is an enemy of ttie commonwealth. 

2. He is an enemy of the eoamionwealth's. 

1. I love you more tkan him. 

2. I love you more than he. 

1. John has her book. 

2. John has a book of hers. 

PHONETIC 8HOBT-HAND CLASS. 
FOUBTX Lbsson. 

1. Commence this lesson by repeating audibly 
and writing in your " Copybook" the whole of the 
consonants, the long vowels, the long and short 
vowels, the compotuki vowels, and the vowels of 
the W and Y Series. 

2. Bead, study, and copy the remarks on " Wri- 
ting Phonetieally," ** The Use of the Circle snd 
Strdce S," and the " Vocalization of Words," on 
pages 34 and :)5 of the '* Manual." 

3. We now oome to a very useAil and beantifol 
part of the system,— the double consonants formed 
by the initial S and B hooks ; to understand these 
it will be necessary oareftUly to study the para- 
graphs on pages 38 and 39 of the '< Manual,* and 
to copy the double consonants, as given on page 
17 of the " Instructor." 

4. Bead and afterwards transeribe into Long- 
hand Exereise 12 ft«m the ** Instructor." 

5. The " Treble Consonants" next claim atten- 
tion ; and pupils must study the rem'arks up<m 
them, and copy the phonogrt^>hs (see " Explana- 
tion of Terms") on page 17 of the " Inatiuetor, ' 
and page 40 of the " Manual." 

6. Pupils having proceeded thus far will possess 
a knowledge of the elements of Phonography Uiat 
will enable them to write any woi-d in the English 
language truV\fuUy, but something further will 
be required to enable them to write Wiffiy; the 
" Grammalogues" on page 18 of ttie ** Inetnielei'' 
will be found very useful for this, and they must 
be copied and re-copied until learnt by heart. The 
use of the prefix con and the affix xng, as given 
on the same page, will easily be learnt. 

7. Write the following Exercise in Phono^ 
phy, leaving every other line blank for correetton, 
and forward it to us by the 18th inst. : — 

Press on. Truth is mighty. Crimes are mune- 
rous. Danger is ever nigh. War is a great evil 
Happiness is sought by aU, but gained by few. 
Coneord and peace ara Ut be deMred, but never at 
the cost oi justice. The gratefel heart is not ibr- 
getful of trifles. He who courts admiration will 
never obtain love. The greatest conqueror b he 
. who conquers himself. The ambition of aefoit* 
ting yourself well in your present position is mxxK 
noble than the mightiest ^R>rts to rise above it. 

8. Bead Exercise 13 in tlM *< Instructor/ and 
write it out in Longhand. 

Every day's practioe will now he found to be 
mora interesting. 

GEOGBAPHICAL CLASS. 

EXRRCISB No. III. 

1. Explain the difierenee between great and 
small circles. 

2. State bow degrees of longHude diiftr from 
those of latitude, and ^ve the reasons why they 
difi^. 

3. Give the anmber of Engliwh miteain a degree 
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of longitude a* ao* aocthor aovtli latitade, and 
explain the problem. 

4. What are tfafa soms caUad inta which the 
earth's surface is divided by the aratio and ant- 
arctic circles and the treptcs f 

5. What are the peoaMarities of the diflermt 



6. If we divide Am wlude of the earth's snHkoe 
into a hundred parts, how many hundredths will 
each xone ooDtain? 



7. Bxplun the tenM anteed, perioeei, and aa. 
tipodes. 

8. Explain the dHkrtnee between the seneible 
horizon and the rational horisoo, and state how 
many degrees any place is firom its rational 
horison. 

9. State what connexion there is between the 
earth and the atuMsphere, and describe the diAnr- 
ent winds and currents. 



REPOBTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



London— Kina'8 College U/Uted Debating So- 
ciety.— This society, founded in 1839 under the 
name of the King s College Discussion Society, 
was, in 1849, united with the King's College Athe- 
neeum, under the name of the King's College 
United Debating Society. It is open to any gen- 
tleman belonging to any department in the col- 
lege, and is under the especial patronage of the 
Eev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principal. Their ordinary 
meetings are held every Saturday at the college ; 
and once or twice during each term they hold an 
evening debate, to which many strangers are ad- 
mitted by members' tickets. The soaety held its 
triennial meeting on Wednesday evening, the 15th 
of February, which was very numerously attended. 
The debate was on the question, " Is the Cha- 
racter of Thomas k Becket worthy of our Appro- 
bation 7" It was opened in a very able manner 
by Mr. Messenger, the president, who took the 
negaJtive side. Be was well supported by Messrs. 
Daniel, Lambert, F. Gamell, and many other 
speakers. The affirmative side was chiefly upheld 
by Messrs. Hyde, Wynn, Eamshaw (sec), &c. 
JJler a spirited debate, the question was carried 
in the negative by a minority often. The numbers 
present were from seventy to eighty. After a vote 
of ttianks to the president the meeting dispersed. 
This society discusses both political and literary 
questions, as you will see from the list of ques- 
tions discussed during Lent Term, 18d3, which 
I have subjoined : — " Ought Bishops to Sit in 
Parliament?" "Ought the Maynooth Grant to 
be Repealed T " Does Rising from the Ranks 



benefit the Army?" "Is Unrestricted Compe- 
tition a Wise or Just Principle T' " Is the Cha- 
racter of Archbishop Laud worthy of our Admira- 
tion?" '<Has the Stage a Moral Tendency?" 
" Is a Republic a better Form of Government than 
a Despotism ?" &c &c.— C. J. E. 

Manchester {Torkstreet) Young Men's Mu- 
tual Improvement Society. — The first annual 
meeting of this society was held on Sattirday 
evening, February 4— about seventy persons pre- 
sent — Rev. R. Chenery presided over the meeting. 
After a few remarks, he called upon the secretary 
(Mr. J. Dawson) to read the report, flrom which it 
appeared that the society consisted of twelve mem. 
bers, the meetings being held fortnightly, and that 
during the year sixteen essays had been read and 
discussed, all the members having taken part in 
the delivery of the essays. Three essays were 
then read, « On Habit," by Mr. Smith, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hull, and Mr. Rees Jones (a novel way of 
eliciting the truth). The subject was treated b^ 
the different essayists from various points or 
view, but very interestingly. Various i-ecitations 
were given by the members, and a number of 
glees and choruses enlivened the evening's enter- 
taioment Votes of thanks having been passed to 
Mr. Ralston and the singers for their aid, and to 
the ladies for the admirable manner in which the 
edibles were provided, the chairman, in his im- 
pressive manner, ura^ed the members not to lose 
sight of the claims of religion in their search after 
truth, but in all their getting, to get understand- 
ing.— J. D., Hon. See. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

ON EDUCATIONAL, UTEBART, AND SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 



Abbott's (J.) History of Xerxes the Great, Is. 6d. 
Allen's (A.) New Greek Delectus, n. ed., 4s. 
Anderson's (W.) Treasury of the Animal World, Ss. 
Andrews's (G. H.) Modem Husbandry, 68. 
Armstrong's Intro, to English Composition, 3s. 
Aslet's Decimal Coinage, 6d. 
Bell's English Poets, vol. 2, '* Earl of Surrey, 
&e.,"2a.6d. 



BeHenger^s Modem Frendi and German Conver- 
sation, n. ed.,i{s. 

Bewley's (J.) Decimal Interest Tables, 21s. 

Bird and Brooke's Elements of Natural Philoso- 
phy. 4th ed., ISs. 6d. 

Bland's (W.) Hints on Teaching Notation, Is. 

Bohn's Antiq. Library— " Ecclesiastical History 
of England, vol. 2," 5s. 
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LOT OF raw BOOKS. 



Bobn't Brit CiMriw ^ Gibbon** Boman Empire* 

€!••. Librarr— ^Deipnosopfaists of Athe- 

■•at, ToL ir ana '* Plato's Works, vol. 6/' 58. 

eaiBfa. 
. niutt Ubrary— ''Dante,trans.byWrigfat,** 

Srdad*, ds. 
Soientifio Libnuy— ''Manteirs Gaologioal 

Bzeorsioiis roand the Isle of Wight,** ds. 
Standard Lib.— « CarailM of Maddaloni," 

and ** Cowp«r's Worics, roL 8,'* 3s. 6d. each. 
Boole's (G.) Investigation of the Laws of Thought, 

14e. 
Bongener's France before the Bevolation, trans., 

S vols., 7s. 
Bom's Colonist and Emigrant's Handbook of 

Mechanical Arts, As. 
Ohoroh's (B. W.) Essays and Beviews, 19s. 
Oobbins' Classical EngiishYocabulary.dth ed.,38, 
Coleridge's Aids to Beflection, n. ed., 6s. 
Cooper's History of England, S4th ed., 2s. 6d. 
Comer's (J.) First History of England, 3rd ed., 

3s. 6d. 
Cousin (M.V.) On the True, the Beaotifta, &c, 

Os.Od. 
De Qnlncey's Autobiogn^hic Sketches, 2nd se- 
ries, 7s. 6d. 
De Yere's (M. S.) Outlines of Comparative Phi- 
lology, 6s. 
Eadie^s (Dr.) Dictionary of the Holy Bible, 3rd 

ed.,2s.6d. 
Edgar's (J. G.) Boyhood of Great Men, 3rd ed., 

38. 6d. 
Edwards's (T. W. C.) Eton Latin Grammar, 27th 

ed.,2s.6d. 
Ellis's (Dr.) Treatise on Hannibal's Passage of 

the Alps. 78. 6d. 
Elwes's Sketcher'8 Tour round the World, 3nd 

ed.,2l8. 
^neydopfedia Britannica, 8th ed., edited by Dr. 
• TraiU, vol. 4. 24s. 
Farini's (L. C.) Boman State, from 1815 to 1850, 

vol. 4, 128. 
First History of Greece, n. ed. 3s. 6d. 
Fullom's Marvels of Science, 7th ed. 7s. 6d. 
Gengraphv and History, revised by Maynard, 2l8t 

Gardmer's Twenty Lessons on British Mosses, 

4th ed., ds. 6d. 
Graham's (Dr.) Lectures on the Science of Human 

Life, 6s. 
Griffin's Chemical Becreations, 10th ed., 1st div., 

2s. 
Homer's Iliad, with English Notes, by Trollope, 

4th ed., 158. 
Hood's Poetical Works, reduced to 7s. ; Poems 

of Wit and Humour,reduced to 48.; Whims and 

Oddities, n. ed., 5s. 
Hutchinson's (Mrs.) Early Education of Children, 

2s. 6d. 
Jacotot's French Method, by Tourrier, reduced to 

Is. 
Jessie's (E.) Gleanings in Natural History, 8th 

ed., 6s. 
Keats's (J.) Poetical Works, n. ed., illust, 16s. 
Knagg's (L) Unsoundness of Mind, 4s. 6d. 
Knight's Companion Shakspere—" Histories, voL 

2,^'38.6d. *^ 

Krause's Memoir, with Selections from Corre- 
spondence, ds. 6d. 
Kuhner's Greek Delectus, trans, and ed. bv Allen. 

4thed.,48. ' 



Laurie's (J.) TaMea of Simple Interest, 19th ed^ 

£118. 

Leach's Gnumnatioal Introdoetion to Ixmdoa 

Phannaoopesia. 4th ed., 5a. 6d. 
Lessons and Trials of Lil^ 6s. 
Longmuir's (Bev. J.) Ocean Lays, 2s. 6d. 
Ikower's (M. A.) Contributions to Literature, 7s. 6d. 
M'CuUoch's Commercial Dictionary, £2 10s.; 

half russia, £2 15e. 
Mannheimer's Study of German Sim^ified, 2nd 

ed.,3s.6d. 
Martin's (W.) Intellectual Grammar, Is. cL 
Mason's first Book of Euclid explained to Be- 
ginners, Is. 9d. 
MUler's (W.) Decimal Tables used at the Bank of 

England, 8s. 
Mitchell's (I.) Manual of Practical Assaying, 2nd 

ed., 21s. 
Morell's Analysis of Sentenoes Explained, Srd 

ed.,2s. 
Murray's Brit. Classics— ** Goldsmith's Worics, 

by Cuuning^iam, vol. 2," 9s. 
Bering for BaiL— " Layard's Nineveh,' ' 

n. ed.,5s. 
Napoleon the Third, by a Man of the World, 8vo., 

6d. 
National Illustrated Library— << Johnson's Lires 

of the Poets, vol. 1," 28. 6d. 

"Bussell's Extra- 



ordinary Men," 2s. 6d. 
New Testament in Greek on the Text of Br. 

Scholz, 78. 6d. 
Nugent's Pocket French Dictionary, 28th ed., by 

Tarver, 4s. 6d. 
O'Brien's Residence in Danubian Principalities, 

38. 6d. 
Original Poems^ n. ed., vol. 1, Is. 6d. 
Paoizzi's Italian Grammar, Is. 6d. 
Piggot's Chemistry and Metallurgy applied to 

Dental Surgery, 18s. 
Progress and Present Position of Bnssia in the 

East. Srd ed., 6s. 6d. 
Puckle 8 Elementary Treatise on Conio Sections, 

7s. 6d. 
Reid's Essays on Intellectual Powera of Msn, 

edited by Hamilton, 68. 
Boby's (J.) Legendary and Poetical Remains, 

10s. 6d. 
Rbhner's (G. W.) Practical Treatise on Mosicsl 

Composition, part 3, 10s. ; complete, 21s. cl. 
Ruther (J. O. N.) On Human Electricity, 6s. 
Simmonds's Commercial Productions of Vege^Ie 

Kingdom, 21s. 
Simpson's (L. F.) Eastern Question, 5s. 
Slade's (Capt A.) Records of Trav^ in Turkey, 

n.'ed., 12s. 
Smith's (A.) Poems, 3rd ed., 5s. 
Smith's (W. B.) First Italian Course, Ss. 6d. 
Strickland's Lives of Queens of England, 4th ed., 

vol. 2, 7s. 6d. 
Strickland's (Jane M.) Bome, Begal and Bepnb- 

lican, 10s.6d. 
Templeton's Millwright and Engineer's Pocket 

Companion, 58. 
Thiers' History of Consulate and Empire, n. ed., 

vol. 2, 6s. 
Tourrier's French as It is Spoken, reduced to Is. 
Traveller's Library—** Brooks's Russians in the 

South," Is. 

** Indications of Instinct," Is. 

Tremeuheere's Constitution of the United Statss 

compared with our own, 9s. 6d. 
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Tuekmann's (L. M.) Practical German Onuoamar, 

6s. 
WUd Flowers and their Looalitiea, £1 Is. 
Willement's Catechism of Familiar Things, n. ed., 

28. 6d. 



Wordsworth's (C.) Law of Mining and Banking 

Cknnpanies, 15s. 
Wordsworth (W^, Select Pieces from, n. ed.,6s. fid. 
Tear-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 1864 , 

8vo., 6s. 



LITERABY INTELLIGENCE. 



The following extract from an article which re- 
cently appeared in the TimeSf will be read with 
interest, as Umiishing an outline of the history 
of cheap books:— 

The tendency towards cheap and portable lite- 
rature has been increasing steadily during the 
last fifty years. As long ago as the days of 
Tonson portable editions of popular authors were 
ventured upon; but the taste of that period was 
so decidedly for folios, quartos, and octavos, as 
for heavy waggons and other weu^hty matters, 
that it was fomid impossible to break tlurough the 
prq'udice. 

After Tonson, the attempts at cheap literature 
were few and far between; and such honest 
endeavours as were made, if we except Bell's 
" British Poets," published in 1780, and one or 
two other works, proved invariably unsuccessful. 
At the commencement of the present century, 
however, the publishing system became suscep- 
tible of great amelioratiOD. Cooke's pocket edi- 
tions led the waj ; these were followed closelv 
by the publications of Walker, Suttaby, ana 
Sharpe, all competing neck and neck, both in 
size and price, although Walker's editions, pub- 
lished at sums varyiug from 2s. 6d. to 5s., finaUy 
took the lead, and were advantageously adopted 
as common property by the associated trade. 
Walker in time made way for Dove, a cheaper 
rival, whose " British Classics " many of us re- 
m«nber as they lirst appeared. 

At the b^fimiing of the second quarter of the 
century we could boast of a significant stride. In 
18S5, "Constable's Miscellany" commenced at 
3s. 6d. 8 volume. It appeared every month, and 
reached eighty volimies. Its greatest use was in 
stimulating enterprise and in bringing similar 
works into the field from other quarters. In 1829 
the efiRect of its salutary example was witnessed 
on many sides. It was then we had the Waverly 
novels, at 5s. a volume, selling 23,000 copies at 
starting ; the " Family Library," at 5s., by Mr. 
Mmray ; " Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia," at 
6s., by Messrs. Longman ; and the " Library of 
Bntertaininff Knowledge," at 4s. 6d., by Mr. 
Charles Knight; while the *< Library of Useful 
Knowledge " was, at the same time, in fhll career, 
selling to the extent of 11,000 a fbrtnight. Mr. 
Yalpy brouf^t up the rear with his "Family 
Classical Library," at4s.6d., and his «' Illustrated 
Shakspere," at 5s. a volume, which sold 10,000 
and upwards a month. In 1832 came forth the 
(*£dinboivh Cabinet Library." In 1844, how- 
ever, Mr. Charles Knight took a position which, 
to speak truth, merited a much better reward than 
we fear he has found. He left all competitors far 
behind by issuing shilling volumes of an infi- 
niteljr higher character than any ever published 
in tms country at a similar price. Among the 
most popular of the series were — Lord Broug- 
ham's ** Statesmen," Lewis's "History of Philo- 
sophy " Cndk's " History of Literature and 
Learning," Planche'a ** History of Costume," and 



Mrs. Jameson's " History of Paintinff." Twenty 
thousand copies of many of these shimng volumes 
were sold, and for a while Uie publication was 
eminently successful. In 1844, also, Mr. Murray 
issued his ** Home and Colonial Library," at 
28. 6d. the part, or 6s. the volume — an admirable 
and most instructive series of works — and Messrs. 
Whittaker started apopular library ,very cheap, but 
very bulky and inconvenient for the reader, who 
did not, accordingly patronise the undertaking. 

The most vigorous move of the century was 
undoubtedly that made by Mr. Bohn in 1846. 
The voliunes issued by Mr. Bohn regularly since 
that time already amoimt to upwards of 300— 
they are still ^>pearina at the rate of five or six 
volumes a month, ana they constitute in them- 
selves a library with which exclusively anv man 
might be content to endow his son. These books, 
varying in price frt>m 3s. 6d. to 5s., are either 
valuable reprints of standard works or transla- 
tions of ancient and modern authors. Few men 
have done so much for the wide extension of 
sound and solid literature, or towards providing 
wholesome lito'ary fare, on terms accessible to 
thousands, as Mr. Bohn. His edition of "Gib- 
bon's Romaik Empire," at ds. 6d. a volume, now 
before us, is a most complete work, fall of im- 
portant notes, and valuable scholarship. His 
" Addison " also, at 3s. 6d. a volume, uid con- 
tuning manv steel engravings, is a work fit for 
anybookshuf. When completed, in four volumes^ 
it may be purchased for 14s. The price of tht 
former edition of " Addison," in six octavo 
volumes, was exactly J04. 

In April, 1846, an Irish printing firm, Messrs. 
Sims and M'Intyre, started the ** Parlour NoveU 
ist," in shilling volumes, giving the substance 
of three ordinary volumes in one. The matter was 
very poor, but the sale was large on account of 
the price. In 1847, the title of the volumes was 
changed to that of " Parlour Library." The con- 
tents of the books were decidedly better ; 20,000 
volumes a month were sold; the projectors real- 
ized a fortune and retired, making over their busi- 
ness to another bookseller in Fatemoster-row. 
In 1848, Mr. Routledge, hitherto a dealer in sold- 
off books, came into the arena as a publisher. 
He started the " Railway Library," in the very 
same form as the ** Parlour Library," and, meet- 
ing with instant success, soon contrived to get 
ahead of his predecessor, and to extend his opera- 
tions in every direction. 

Such is a brief history of cheap publffations 
since the year 1800 ! As the reader has seen, the 
tendency has been continuallv and steadilv in one 
direction ; but it has not yet been adopted by the 
great houses, who reftise to go with the stream, 
although they occasicmally pay homage to the 
very principle they decline to accept as a constant 
rule of action. Within these few weeks Mr. Mur- 
ray has published ** The Ancient Egyptians," by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, at a price which even 
Farringdonnitreet cannot outbid, and a library 
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^iiOan of ** GoldmUh's Works," wcQ adiltd bv 
Mr. Peter Catmingham, and boantifnily priatBd, 
at 7s. 6d. per v<Avme. 

We have at our tide a ntam aftha ealee of Mr. 
Weale's " Series of Rudimentary Wo^s." In 
this series are handbooks of sdenoe. Mr. Weale 
has published, as a ventore, 105 volumes of cheap 
scientific works, and has invested ^£55,000 in the 
imdertaking. Some of the volumes have actually 
sold to the extent of 40,000 copies ; others to the 
amount of 30,000 ; while the rest have reached a 
sale of HfiOO. As speoimans of the books which 
have acquired the la^iet t amount of approbation, 
we may quote ** Rudimentary Chemistry," by 
ProfiMwor Fownes; "Natural Philosophy" by 
Charles Tomlinson; <' Traatiie on the Steam 
Engine," by Dr. Lardner. All these handbooks 
were published at a shilling. Among those which 
have reached a sale of 30,000, we find *' Badimen- 
tary Painting, or a Orammar of Colouring," bv 
Ckorge Field ; " The Art of Constructing Cranes, ' 
by J. Glynn, and "A Treatise on Tubular and 
Girder Bridges," — these also at a shilling each. 

The " Edinbui^ Review" is just 60 years old ; 
the " Quarterly," 44 ; the '' New Monthly Maga- 
zine," 33 ; " Blackwood," 38 ; and '* Fraser," 24. 

Two American publishing houses have offered 
the family of the late M. Arago 100,000 francs for 
the privilege of printing his complete and collected 
works in eleven volumes. 



Tbaproieelad oopyrif^ treaty between Engkad 
and the United States has been laid before the 
United States Senate. It extends to literary 
w<vks in tttber cooirtry the same protectifOii in 
both countries, as to copyright, now enjoyed in 
' the country in which the works are first produced. 
The works must be registered within three months 
in ihA i^pointed place in the country in which 
copynght Is sought. , , 

Most of our readers have doubaess heard the 
painful news of the sadden death of Justice Tal- 
fourd. It took place on the 13th ult at StafToid, 
while on the bench, and in the very act of deUver. 
ing his charge to the grand jury. Few careers 
have been more satbfaotory than that thus sud- 
denly brought to a dose. He wedded himself 
when young to literature, with all the ardour of a 
juvenile lover; but he was not spoiled by the 
laurels which he gained. While his devotion was 
absorbed in this direction, he managed to prose- 
cute his legal studies vfith diligence. Althou^ 
the author of a tragedy, he became a judge. His 
father was a brewer; his mother the daughter of 
a dissenting minister. He commenced his edu- 
cation at a dissenting grammar school, and 
finished it at one of our public schools. He came 
to London, and contributed to noagazines, and 
was reporter for the press. His literary produc 
tions, "Ion," "The Athenian Captive, " Glen- 
coe," " Vacation Rambles," were all warmly 
received by the public ; and his professional la- 
bours met with great success. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writingi of John Pye 
Smith, D.D„ LLJt., P.R.8., F.G.S, By 
John Med way. London: Jackson and Walford. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

John Pye Smith, the subject of these memoirs, 
was bom in Shefiield,in tbe year 1774, and was 
the son of a somewhat noted bookseller of that 
town. In early life he manifested a great taste 
for reading, and his biogn^her records a fact 
which we gladly present for the encouragement 
of our seU'-educating readers, viz., ** that books, 
and not living teachers, were his early, as they 
continued to be throughout life, his prime and 
afaaaost his sole guides in ttt acquisition of know- 
ledge." He was apprenticed to his ftither's busi- 
ness ; but soon af^r the expiration of his term of 
service he was engaged to edit the Iris newspaper 
for a period of six months. The occasion of this 
is worth recording. In a noisy demonstration of 
a multitude of people in the town of Sheffield the 
Volunteers were called out, by whom two men 
were killed. The editor of the Jris—JwcDts Mont, 
gome^, the poet— had the conrs^e to intunale to 
his reWtfrs that the colonel of the Volunteers, in 
issuing the orders whidi led to the sacrifice of 
human life, had acted with grei^er precipitation 
than the case required. For giving utterance to 
tikis opinion, in a style whidi most persons at 
this day would deem humane, the poet-editor was 
sentenced to pay a fine of ;£30, and to be im- 
prisoned for six months in Toric Castle ! It was 
during these six months of imprisonment that 
Pye Smith was called to the editorial chair, uid 
it altars that he occupied it with aatisftwtion te 



his employer. At this time Smith was a member 
of a society for mutual improvement in connexion 
with Queen-street Chapel, in which he found s 
congenial sphere both for the employment aad 
improvement of Ms talents. Soon after this he 
entered Rotiierham Colleffe, to prepare for 0ie 
ministiy amongst the Independents or Coufpe- 
gationalists of our day. Here he conducted mm- 
self with consistency, and made sueh attainaMott 
as at the end of his college course, in 1801, to be 
appointed as tutor at Homerton College. This 
position he occupied for half a century, and then 
retired from it full of years and honours. Durii^ 
this period he maniiested active interest in tiic 
fhrtheranoe of science, and gave to the warid 
various valuable productions of his pen; bat 
perhaps the work which displayed the greiHtort 
tsdent, uid drew upon him the most attention, 
was his masterly treatise on " The BeiatioB be- 
tween the Scriptures and Geology." 

Such is a very brief outline of the Iwmoarabk 
career of Dr. Pye Smith ; but of the record oltbat 
career, as given in this volume, we cannot speak 
very highly. The uninteresting particulars wiih 
which the book abounds may be interesthig to 
the relatives and fHetkls of the deceased, but to 
the general reader they will have no charma. The 
volume might have been reduced to half its sue 
and at the same time doubly inorea^d in attne- 
tiveness. If we are to have memoirs of every 
" ^od man and true" who is taken from us, the 
writers ought to recognise that fact by reoordhM 
only those events which illustrate the inner and 
outer lili of the departed, and not noticing insig 
nificant details, much leas fomily fisputea. 



5liltB to iBlf-d^ultnrL 

THE ART OF READING.— No. I. 

In placing these articles before our readers, we desire that they may be looked upon 
merely as hints to aid the student in self-culture — ^not as a system or as anything approach- 
ing completeness. We shall merely give a few of the more rudimentary principles — such as 
will appear, at once, obvious to the most ordinary capacities, leaving for a future time, a, 
more systematic development of the theory and practice of reading ; when we may enter 
into the consideration of all the branches of the subject which we deem of importance to 
the student desirous of cultivating his elocutionary powers; giving exercises similar to 
those already given in the classes formed for the study of English grammar, logic, &c. 

The coxirse we shall pursue in the present short series of articles, will be, — 1st, Simply 
to give an idea of the common practice of pxmctuation, as now used by writers and 
printers, to " point" the different parts of a sentence, which need partial or entire separa- 
tion. 2ndly. Give a few general rules by which punctuation may be made subservient to, 
what we shall, for the present, call pausation.* 

The theory of inflection, emphasis, tone, &c., will have to stand over for consideration 
when we enter more fully into the subject. Meanwhile, it is taken for granted, that those 
for whom these hints are intended, are acquainted with the elements of English grammar, 
and are able to construe a sentence with tolerable ease and accuracy. 

To those who are not possessed of this valuable and indispensable key to all knowledge, 
we would merely hint, that as their position is anything but desirable, we would advise 
them to hunt up the resources of the Controversialist in that particular, especially if they 
have any respect for those with whoi© they are in daily contact, or any regard for their 
own personal feelings. But to those who are anxious to cultivate the power of reading 
which they have already obtained, we desire to address a few plain words, or give them a 
number of rules or directions, by which they may improve themselves in the practice of 
one of the most elegant, and at the same time, most useful acquisitions a man can be 
possessed of. For what is more common than to hear our best authors, poets in particular, 
barbarously maltreated, absolutely butcheredj cut up, as no gentle hostess would permit a 
joint upon her table to be. 

In reading poetry, as in prose, it should be remembered, that the sense of the writer is 
the first thing to be attended to, before any rhetorical flourish can be admitted. We could 
heartily wish that every one who attempts to read our best writers, should get thoroughly 
imbued with their spirit, before attempting to lay them bare to others; were this the case, 
how much mortification would be spared both to reader and hearer! Let that be the first 
essential — to feel what you are reading; and do not express that feeling in "tearing a 

* We use the term Pausation on our own authority, as we think unneedful confusion has been 
hroQght about by the indiscriminate use of the word Punctuation, which really means to point off. 
(£. Punetum^Voint,) While pausation simply indicates a slight pause or cessation, where there is 
no printer's mark. 
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passion to tatters,** but in a manner more becoming a gentleman and a man of sense, than 
a strolling player, who strives to " split the ears of the gronndlings," and is moreover in 
danger of cracking all the glass in his immediate vicinity: such reading we should be hr 
from designating by the simple title of elocution, but rather as so much balderdash. 

To one who b bent upon improvement, and who is desirous of imparting its benefits to 
those around him, these remarks will not be felt in the shape of a lecture^* but a as hint to 
trust to their own strong sense of propriety, in preference to that of one i^o ** stmts and 
frets," becomes the hero of an hour, " and then is heard no more." We have no deem to 
be the founders of a hot-bed to force a few premature shrubs into public notoriety, bat 
rather wish to aid those who have*a desire to elevate the taste of thems^ves and those 
around them: the public may safely be left to other hands. There is a great deal man 
honour due to him who is willing to work for those few which may always be found ready 
to hand, than to him who desires to deal largely with the whole human race — ^the man of 
"large heart,** but with nothing in it 

We know that many of our readers are d(nng all they can to elevate those arotmd them, 
and it is for these we are ever ready and willing to work. It is they who claim our highest 
regard. The man who cultivates one little spot near him, and gradually extends his 
operations, as he makes that fruitful, is the man that does most good. ** Do the duty tiuU 
lies nearest,** ** Begin at Jerusalem,** but do not end there. 

With regard to the subject we have now in hand, we. are aware of the difficulties tliat beset 
the beginner. The question of how to pause, and where^ may be said to comprehend afaneet 
the whole subject matter of elocution. Many are sorely puzzled as to whether they ought 
to pause at the end of every line, in rhyme, and frequently find, that the distance of one 
eomma, or other printer's mark, is at too great a distance from the other to be read in the 
same breath, and hence comes a difficulty. But these may be overcome by a careful study 
of the principles of what we have before called poMsation. Not only so, but the canyiBg 
of this theory into practice would ensure greater success than the old routine of imitstioB 
by which many get hold of the mannerisms of imperfect teachers. Besides, having a 
theory to start upon, is of great advantage, as the practice tests the utility of it; as aD 
theories that are impracticable, become merely speculative— which is not the case in the 
practice of rhetoric. Theory should regulate practice, as the spiritual thought should 
govern and guide the outward life. Not that a perfect theory will always evolve good 
practice, or that constant practice will give a conception of spiritual truth. For how often 
do we find the man, who grants that we should live for each other, spending all his energies 
on self; while the poor wayfarer will spend his whole life doing good. Theory and jnaetice 
should go hand in hand, each in harmony with the other; the stream of our life be worthy 
of its source. The life within should govern that without; things should take their 
colouring from within. Vitality should lie tmder all our words and actions. 

In giving the few directions we have undertaken to supply, we would wish to guard 
those who may peruse these articles against the notion, that to be a very Walker's Dte- 
tionary as to the pronunciation of separate words, is to be a good reader. It is a mnj 
mistake. Such people, who will pronounce every word as though U alone claimed our 

* , In Mrs. Caudle's sense of the word. 
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atteation, are, if possible, more taresome than inYeterate drawleis. They resemble the 
old ladj who read Johnson's DictioiMy -^o^ngh, and on being asked what she thought 
of it, said, **0h, I liked some of the words TtSry mnch; but cBdn^ think much of the story." 
It is not enoBgh to pronounce words correctly; for though it is true that every word should 
be distinct^ uttered, yet th^ should be spc^en as parts of a whole, and not as in them- 
selves — separately — an end. In reading, as in speaking, care, taste, and judgment are 
required, to give the words all the force and elegance they are capable of receiving, in 
connezioQ with, and in dependence on, each other. For remember, that a true work of art 
shows in bold relief all the more important parts of the work, while the minor details are 
kept in the background; not that any part is worthless, for every adjunct serves its purpose, 
and should be kept in harmony and subordination to the whole or principal design. 

In some of the compositions of our cleverest writers there is an apparent negligence of 
writing, and which requires a corresponding appearance of negligence in reading; but these 
are really some of the most difficult things to place palpably before the minds of others. 
Such are the compositions of Ingoldsby (Barham), Hood, &c. We have said thus much. 
by way of introduction, so that we may be enabled to confine our after remarks in the 
space allotted for this part of the miscellaneous portion of the magazine. 

E.Ba 
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HAVE WE SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE TO PROVE THAT COMMUNICATIONS 

ARE NOW MADE TO MAN FROM A SPIRITUAL WORLD ? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— IV. 



Have we evidence to prove that light and 
heat are communicated &om the sun to the 
earth, or that thunder causes the air to 
vibrate? Yes; for these material pheno> 
meoa we have material evidence — the evi- 
dence of our bodily senses. A person who 
had never seen, heard, or felt, could have no 
evidence of the existence of light, heat, or 
sound. But to a person possessing these 
senses, in a state oi healthy development, 
the sensations themselves are their own 
eridence. 

To prove the existence of a spiritual world 
and its fellowship with man, requires evidence 
of a very different kind from the rappings to 
be beard in America, the luminous exbala- 
tioos to be seen in English churchyards, or 
the innumerable ghost stories that have 
tenanted for ages the darkened imaginations 
of men. Spirit alone can comprehend or 
communicate with sjurit. Spiritual existence 
must be spiritually discerned. To those who 
can ascend from nature up to nature's God, 
and who, in the forms of the seen and tern* 



poral, can trace the presence of the unseen 
and eternal, and commune in spirit there- 
with, the proof of spiritual existence, and 
of its intercourse with itself iu man, is 
complete; and, from its nature, can receive 
neither accession nor diminution from certam 
unaccountable bodily appearances and sounds. 
For spirit thus to attempt to convey to man 
a consciousness of its nature, would be as 
absurd ^ an attempt to impress a blind man 
with an adequate idea of the grandeur of 
external nature, and the ethereal beauty of 
the medium or vision, by a verbal descrip- 
tion. For those who are destitute of spiritual 
perception there can be no evidence of 
spiritual existence. If they recognise not 
the presence of divine intelligence, and death- 
less life and beauty in all shifting scenes 
and common phenomena of nature, myste- 
rbos apparitions and unaccountable sounds 
must prove totally inadequate to the disper- 
sion of their spiritual darkness. " If they 
believe not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from 
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the dead."* One of the natoral oonseqnences 
of this blindness to the presence of the 
spiritnal and dirine in nature, and one which 
we see 80 constantly exemplified in the con- 
verse and prevailing opinions of our own day 
is, that those whose belief in a s[dritnal 
world is based, not upon their own perception, 
bat npon the word of others, derive aU the 
conceptions they can form of this state from 
the world with which they are familiar. 
They can only conceive of it as a material 
creation, locally situated in some remote 
region of infinity, endowed with scenes of 
heightened magnificence and beauty, and 
limited by boundaries of ample extent They 
suppose any communications that may have 
been sent hither from thence to have been 
conveyed by special messengers; but as the 
visits of those angels, so few and far be- 
tween, occurred only in the fabulous past — 
none of these divine messengers having been 
either seen or heard in these later and more 
matter-of-fact times — ^it thus becomes a 
matter of discussion whether we have any 
evidence to prove that communications are 
now made to man from a spiritual world. 

That the above view of spiritual existence 
fails to apprehend its true nature, needs not 
many arguments to prove. It must be, in 
all its attributes, unlimited. As the Creator 
Spirit is omnipresent, and as the presence of 
God (and that alone) constitutes heaven, 
this spiritual state, attained by the recogni- 
tion of his presence, must exist independent 
of place. The spiritual world is the region 
of primal and elemental being — ^the divine 
centre, in which exists those general laws and 
principles from which radiate the individual, 
particular, and inconstant phenomena de- 
picted on the superficies of nature. The 
mind endowed with spiritual perception, as 
it gazes upon the features of nature, becomes 
conscious of — 

" A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of settiug suns. 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky ; and in the mind of man 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking themes, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things." 

The spiritual kingdom, consequent on its 
j)osition as the centre and universal element 
of nature, sustains an intimate relationship, 
and exists in indissoluble union, with the 
mmd of man. The absemse of this relatitm- 



ship, or the disruption of the medium of 
conmianication, between this spiritual oentre 
<and the material outworks of creation—the 
possibility of which is implied in the question 
before us — would be to the exiles of earth 
the essence and climax of all evil. That 
hiunan nature is not thus hopelessly fallen, 
and that the ladder of communication between 
heaven and earth is still traversed by the 
messengers of God, is incontrovertibly evi- 
dent to those whose eyes — being closed t» 
the glare of material light — ^are opened upon 
the more subtle medium of spiritual percep- 
tion. To such, all nature stands forth as 
the expositor of the mind of God. It is none 
other to them than the boose of God— a 
temple for his worship. It is the gate of 
heaven, or universal medium of commonicar 
tion between the abstract divine ideal and 
the poor concrete practicalness of humin 
nature. The withdrawment of the divine 
foundation would necessarily involve the 
material superstructure in ruin. 

" Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
The cloud capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself— 
Yea, all which it inherit, would dissolve, 
And like an unsubstantial pageant fkded, 
Leave not a rack behind." 

A considerable accession of the faculty of 
spiritual insight is obtained, when we leam 
to recognise the intrinsic dignity of our 
own souls; when, cea.<iing to look upon tbe 
spiritual world as something external and 
foreign to ourselves, and to say, Lo, here is 
Christ, or lo, there, we become conscions of 
the presence of his kingdom within us, and 
of the filial relationship which our spirit 
sustain to the Father of Spirits. We then 
perceive that there is a diviner revelation of 
God's will, a sublimer transcript of the la^ 
written upon our hearts, than aught that h«s 
been engraven on stone, or given by the dis- 
position of angels; that our hearts enshrine 
a silent, secret, and internal sphere ot 
spiritual communication, whose nature is 
full, comprehensive, and general, like the 
lightning that cometh out of the east and 
shineth unto the west; and which is * 
subject, not for frivolous curiosity and vulgar 
wonder, but one the presence of whidi in- 
duces in the soul a state of profound rever- 
ence and worship. The utterance of this 
communication through the medium of hurwQ 
language is forbidden by the laws of its 
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satnre, mnch less are we to sappose that the 
harden of snch dmne intelligence maj be 
expressed through the crude and expression- 
k^ mediam of spirit-rapping. The mode of 
spritnal commnnication is by means of the 
streams of divine light, which emanate fr(»n 
all things, and which, converging upon the 
susceptible soul, leave an impress there of 
the spiritual substance from whence they 
proceed. The effect this communion has 
upon its subject is to withdraw his attention 
firom the objects of bodily sense. If he has 



known Christ after the flesh, he pow hence- 
forth knoweth him no more. The influence 
of substantial existence, and an ever-present 
eternity, is paramount in his soul. Retiring 
from the noisy creeds and delusive fantasies 
of earth, his soul expatiates in the immensity 
of Truth and God, and the knguage of his 
heart becomes — 

** In secret silence of the mind 
My heaven, and there my God, I find,** 

B.T. 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— IV. 



** He is the Freeman whom the Tuuth makes 
free; 
And all are slaves besides." 

In the dose of my former article on this 
subject, I briefly alluded to what I considered 
to be the mental genesis and origin of super- 
stition, — ^the enslavement of the motive and 
governing power of man's spiritual nature to 
some ungrounded beliet Few readers, who 
have ever thought on this subject, will doubt 
the inunense originating and active power of 
the human will. It is true that there are 
those who would reduce it to " the final state 
of desire;" but this definition (which repre- 
sents what we consciously feel to be an active 
power, as a mere passive condition) can 
scarcely be regarded otherwise than as a 
mere attempt to evade and explain away one 
of the strongest evidences of immaterial 
mental existence. When a desire is distinct 
and strong, and the reason gives its verdict 
in &vour of the propriety of attempting, or the 
probability of attaining, the desired end, the 
will generally becomes the active exponent 
or agent of the desire; but when a strong 
conviction of the impropriety of our wishes, 
or doubt and cowaniice as to the result, 
have gained possession and guidance of the 
will, we remain inactive in spite of the urgent 
promptings of desire. The Christian warfare 
is one continued struggle between a regene- 
rated will and unregenerate desires. To 
redeem the human will from the bondage of 
sin was the great problem of redemption 
consummated on the cross by the God-man 
Christ Jesus, which required the mani- 
Bastation of Divine power in human form, — 
to subject " this body of death" to the guid- 
ance of a renovated will, is the great work 
which man is urged to perform, and for 



assistance in which, the Holy Spirit has 
been promised to those who sincerely seek 
it. These considerations will point out the 
danger and explain the prevalence of super- 
stition. Powerful in its own energy, the 
human will is weak towards that which is 
good, and prone to enlist itself in the service 
of evil. Now, in this respect, the early his- 
tory of our race affords striking warnings of 
the fatal results of credulity: the heathen 
world sank from a knowledge of the true 
God, by yielding credence to the existence of 
false and imaginary deities, whose worship 
first mingled with, and finally supplanted, 
that of Jehovah. In the same way, the 
Jews repeatedly sank into mere idolaters; 
they saw around them the worshippers of 
Baal and Astaroth, of Dagon and Rimmon 
— they beheld the sacrificial rites and the 
unholy enchantments of the pagan priest- 
hood, and instead of testing their pretensions 
they yielded a credulous assent; their wills 
became the slaves of a fabe belief, — they 
were carried away captive of their own lusts. 
The same lesson may be deduced from the 
witchcraft of the middle ages. It was be- 
lieved possible to have dealhigs with Satan, 
— toscdl the soul to the arch destroyer; and, 
fearful thought, men were left to the conse- 
quences of their mad delusion, until they 
believed the lie their hearts had framed, — 
they put their hand to an imaginary con- 
tract, they sold their soul in very deed, and 
ratified the bargain with damning guilt; but 
their return was an empty mockery, their 
fancied power a blind imagination. Surely 
we may and ought to call on every thinking 
man to resist the threatened return of this 
mental plague, this soul-destroying gangrene 
of superstition, and to urge every sincere 
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GbiislUuB hnmblj- to beseedi tbe DiThia 
AuftttT of All goodncBi to aTert thb judidal 
Uiadnest. Let it once be beiMTod bj the 
miM of our popolation tbat tbe powen of 
aaoUier world iiiaj be evoked, and pressed 
Soto oar service, and we maf expect to see 
our modem dTilitation and oar wide-spread- 
ing religion sink and disappear, like the 
refinements of Borne and the faith of the 
primitive charch, beneath the dim pall of 
.superstition. We may yet live to see the 
horse-shoe nailed to the lintels of oar door- 
ways; and to find the Protestant minister, 
with bell, book, and candle, engaged in 
" laying a ghost," or exorcising a table. The 
remedy for this tendency of the present day 
is simple; bnt, if honestly and perseveringly 
used, it will, under the divine blessing, 
prove effectnal. Reason has been granted to 
08 to ** prove all things," in order that we 
may "hold fest that which is good." Beason 
is to be the eoansellor of the will ; — the lamp 
by which we are to discern our path through 
the quagmires, and among the pitfalls, of 
the dark valley of scepticism and doubt, and 
over the enchanted ground of credulity and 
superstition ; — the friendly monitor i^rho is to 
warn us from the darksome caverns where an 
infallible church, or a dogmatic philosophy, 
hold their victims in a vice^like grip, and 
firmi the gay booths and licentious revdry 
of the dwellers in Vanity Fair. Reason 
must be tbe eye of the mind — to show us 
the strait gate, and to light us up the nar- 
row path whkh leads upward and onward 
towards truth and towarck God. 

There arc a sufficient number of instances 
to convince any one of tbe mighty power of 
the human will. Tbe late Dr. Arnold is 
said to have renuirked that there was not so 
much inequality in the capabilities of differ- 
ent boys as was generally supposed, but that 
the chief distinction lay in the varying 
amount of energy of wUl put forth; and we 
afl know thai some of the most stupid and 
apparently incapable boys have often asto- 
nished their playmates and tutors, by a 
sadden and extraerdinary display of mental 
capacity, when their sluggish wills have 
been romed by some fitting and effective 
motive. The comvoii proverb, that " neces- 
sity is tbe mother of inventioH/' is likewise 
a strong testimony to the power of will. 
Indeed, when the wiH is thoroughly roosed 
isto action, there scarcely seens to be any 



definable Kmit to its power. Tba maa who 
would fonMrly have dreaded the sl^hftot 
pais, wiU rtjeiea at the stake, aad init 
upon the rack, in bdialf of tha rriigkii to 
which he hat yielded Ins whole bein^; tke 
timid womaa, who to-day woald shrink finsn 
the gaae of strangers, whose fragile fona 
seems unfit to bc^ir the slightest fint^oe^ 
and who woold swoon away in terror at tke 
very sight of Uoedshed, to-morrow may 
perhaps face suffering, danger, and deatik 
itself, with an. undamrted brow, to staeU or 
save her husband or her child. 

It is probable that we all possess much 
greater powers than we imagine. Oar 
spiritual nature seems ^cabin'd, cribbed, 
confin d," by social conventional isma aad 
individual circumstances; it is frequently 
clogged in its action by its companion the 
body; and, worse than all, is often at vari- 
ance with itself. One maa is so well pleased 
with his efforts that he never tries (wifis) 
to do better; while others again foam, aa 
estimate of their own capabilities) aad alkw 
that estimate to acquire all the force of a 
donuaant idea, to which their will beeoracs 
so enslaved, that its energy is paralysed, and 
its efibrts restricted. O^e of C<deridgelB 
most melodious poems, — 

" In Xanadn did Kiibla Khan, 
A stately pleasure-dome deoree, &o.** 

was composed in sleep, to tbe extrait (as he 
believed) of something like 300 lines: tiis 
was an achievement to which even he was 
unequal in his waking hours. In Hke msD- 
ner, I doubt not that there are naanj readers 
of tMs magazine who have been censcieaa 
of having carried on a train of argunaent, 
pleaded a cause, or delivered a speech er 
sermon, &c., daring their sleep, far superior 
to any similar prodnctions of their waking- 
hours. Now, there is every reason io b^eve 
that, in generci^ the will becomes passhv 
during sleep; but, at the same time, the 
feats of the somnambulist pinnly ^ow thai 
it occasionally becomes powerfaQy active Ib 
compelling the body to enact the waywadt 
fancies which are revelling in the braio. 
Are not onr mental achievements duri^ 
sleep rationally explained by the sasse rea* 
soinng: — the imagination freed from the 
controltmg power of volitien, places us at 
the poet's desk, or oa th« psblic platfonn, 
and therf wakes the slumbering will to bid ft 
perform the mental ta^; and, ander t&e 
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fabe belkf tbat reigns witliin, onr powers 
** Attempt the deed and win the crown." 

This same doetritte,'^the power of a domi- 
nant idea in snbdmng onr whole nature, and 
depriring ns, to a certain extent, of the 
power of TQHtion and free action, — ^ftillj ex- 
^uns those kindred fblfies of *^ spirit-rap- 
ping, which hare been varions^ named 
eIeetn>-bi(rfog7, mesmerism, and ciainrojance. 
These marvdb Ml in many cases, and the 
calm troth-seeker is flippantlj told that he 
is '*B0t a good subject;" bnt with the ere- 
dolons and the constitntioaally nervous thej 
triumphantly succeed. The will is artfully 
drawn off from active employment, and 
engaged in some trivial occupation, such 
as compelling the eyes to gaze steadily at a 
metal disk in the hand, or to meet the fiili 
stare of the operator; the nervous tempera- 
ment of the hody precludes any instinctive 
opposition from the senses ; and the credulous 
fnune of the mind, waiting, watching, and 
ei^ecting the predicted symptoms, rapidly 
changes into a fixed belief of the veracity of 
the operator and the reality of his power, 
which usurps the seat of authority, and 
claims the governance of the almost passive 
will. The quack operator then sees that his 
imposture is successful, and that his patients' 
minds are mere tabula rasa on which he 
may scribble a contradiction, or etch a cari- 
cature.^ He tells them that they cannot 
speak, and the idea becomes to them a law; 
so that they make the mere semblance only 
of an attempt to speak, just as the dumb 
man utters his inarticulate sounds when 
addressed by a stranger. The patient is 
tdd that he cannot walk across the room, 
and, in consequence, he fails in the mock 
attcnupt, as certainly, and for the very same 
restton, which would render the nervous man 
incapable of standing where a sailor would 
dance a hornpipe. We may see similar 
thtags in everyday life; the schoolboy founds 
his April-fool-day sports on the tendency of 
the will to submit to any and every external 

* At alMture on eltotro-biology by an itinerant 
Yankee, the writer of the present article wimesaed 
a case where a gentleman (apparently about 35) 
Wit at length brought, by the positive and reiter- 
ated aeeererationa of the operator, to believe him. 
self to be a dog! He imitated the growling and 
barking of the canine race, and actually was 
obedknk to the operator's whistle ! ! I had every 
real en to belieT« that there wa» no oollusion and 
agreraoent, or even aoquaintance, between the 



suggestion or internal idea; the young lady 
who deems a spider to be "a horrid mon- 
ster,** will from the same causa shudder with 
affright at the mbchievous deceptions of her 
urchin brother, and shake from her person 
an imaginary insect. Which of my readers 
is there, who is unable to walk steadily on 
the curbstone of the street pavements; yet, 
who among them would be able to walk 
along the same curbstone, if i^ were the only 
bridge across a yawning precipice: in the one 
case the will is free, in the other it is para- 
lyzed by fear. Indeed, it requires none of 
the "passes'*' of mesmerism to illustrate the 
general credulity of the human race, and to 
throw the weak-minded members of it into 
a state of unreasoning belief and subjected 
volition. Sheridan, in the "Scheming Lieu- 
tenant," represents the father of the heroine 
as frightened into believing himself at death's 
door by the positive asseverations and mock 
sympathies of those around him. The tale 
of the wag who gathered a crowd to watch 
the lion at the top of Northumberland House 
wag its tail, is a perfect epitome of the his- 
tory of superstition; — "By Heaven, it wags 
again," was his mischievous and untruthful 
exclamation, yet it was believed by many, 
and not a few pretended to have actually 
seen the miracle. Shaksper^, the great 
spiritual anatomist of man, well understood 
this characteristic of humanity, and has 
made admirable use of it, in that exqui- 
sitely, conceived piece of humour, the Intro- 
duction to the " Taming of the Shrew." In 
that piece, we have the drunken tinker 
chelated into the belief that he is a lord: in 
vain does he recall the recollections of the 
past, — "Am I not Christopher Sly, old 
Sly's son of Burton-heath; by birth a pedlar, 
by education a card- maker, by transmuta- 
tion a bear-herd, and now by present profes- 
sion a tinker?" In vain does he recall "the 
fat alewife of Wincot," and the unpaid score 
against him at her house. "What,** he 
reasons, " I am not bestraught." But the 
servants still crowd round; they speak of 
his lunacy, of his luxurious wealth, and of 
his beautiful lady-wife, until the pow tinker 
becomes utterly perplexed, and weakly yidd» 
to the delusion; — 

«AmIalord? and have I tQeh a lady f 
Or do I dream? or have X dreamed nil now ? 
X do not sleep; I see, I hear, X speak : 
I smell sweet savours, and I fisel soft things :— > 
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Upon mj life, I am a lord, indeed. 
And not a tinker, nor Chnstophero SI7. — 
Well, bring onr lady to our sight,— 
And onoe again, a pot o* the smallest ale.** 

The ludicrous intermingliDg of his new 
belief with his recollections of past poverty 
and his drunken habits (in t^e two last 
lines), is worthy of a Shakspere*s genins. 
Now, imagine a somewhat credulous person 
initiated into the mysteries of spirit-rapping, 
and you have, as regards the mental process 
and result, a counterpart of this scene of 
Shakspere. The novice enters tlie room and 
is felicitated on his openness to conviction, 
and his conversion is predicted as an abso- 
lute certainty; no more doubt is heard than 
if the proposition for enquiry were the pro- 
bability of the sun rising in the east to-mor- 
row morning. A. B. will introduce the 
stranger to Uie ladies, and astonish him and 
delight them by recounting marvellous anec- 
dotes, and by urging the irrefragable logic 
that the ** communications" must be made 
because they are made; while "Benjamin" 
will take him by the button-hole on one side, 
and " Hieroglyph" on the other, the former 
pouring into his bewildered ears the creed, 
and the latter reverently repeating the re- 
sponses, and adding sonorific Amens to the 
lucid articles of belief uttered by his superior. 
The unfortunate inquirer, who probably en- 
tered the room with some degree of wonder 
and expectation, is speedily reduced to the 
toiker's state of perplexity. "What!" he 
says to himself, "can all these people be 
deceived? There must be something in it 
Besides, as far as I can make out, it appears 
that ^Benjamin' and his friend understand 
the whole matter: they must be very clever- 
minded men, for I am quite unable to fathom 
the depth of their reasoning. I may surely 
trust them; and it is better to believe too 
much than too little." And so the will 
becomes passive; the man becomes the slave 
of an idea, his mind enters the biological or 
mesmeric state, and he is prepared, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, to believe any- 
thing, see anything, and hear anything 
whidi an overheated and reckless imagina- 
tion may suggest. 

The reader may perhaps be inclined to 
think that the close of the preceding para- 
graph is somewhat overdrawn; but I would 
8sk such a one to recollect the effect which 
a round of ghost stories, told over the wmter 



fire, even by a circle dprofeued unbeHevertf 
will often produce; the parting is an unwel- 
come and dreaded moment, and the hasty 
glance at any quarter where a board may 
crack, tells of the enslavement of the mind. 
After an evening so spent, it would require 
a very firm effort of will to walk homewards 
through a sequestered graveyard. Who is 
there that has ever taken a solitary and 
unfrequented path through a darksome wood, 
or hatmted glen, by the glimmering twilight, 
who cannot fuUy enter into the spirit of 
Coleridge's lines? — 

*' Like one that on a lonesome road. 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 
And having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head." 

Who does not sympathize with the convul- 
sive start of the physician, when told by his 
unhappy monomaniac patient that a fleshless 
scull was peering over his shoulder as he 
stood by the bedside? Who has not seen 
strange figures moving in the dim twilight, 
or has not heard dread voices speak in the 
solemn darkness of the night? What even- 
ing watcher for a loved-one's coming has not 
again and again heard the wished-for step, 
and yet found the sound to be an empty 
mockery? But I need not continue : the 
examples of self-deception, both mental and 
bodily, are legion in number; those who wish 
a selection of the more striking cases may 
consult Sir W. Scott's " Letters on Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft," and Sir D. Brewster's 
" Letters on Natural Magic." They all tend 
to one conclusion, and illustrate the decep« 
tive influence of disease, and of an imagina- 
tion uncontrolled by the will The whole 
subject of which we treat is reviewed and 
explained, in accordance with the principles 
it has been our aim to exhibit, in the C^tOT' 
terty Review for September, 1853. 

My remidning space must now be devoted 
to a cursory survey of the opposing argu- 
ments of "Benjamin," "Hieroglyph," and 
A. R. If I should misrepresent the former 
gentlemen, it will be unintentional^} the 
phih)sophy they hold requires a peculiarity 
of language for its embodiment, which renders 
it most perplexing and inexplicable to my 
mind, so that I feel very great doubt as to 
whether I rightly comprrfiend them. 

Though last in order, the article of A. B. 
may be noticed first, lest it be forgotten 
entirely. The author seems to have taken 
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fright at the declaration of " Hieroglyph** 
that ^the centre of* BenjaminV position is 
hades," and to wish for a more intelligible 
locality; accordingly, he expresses a deter- 
mination to sail in his own boat, and to recnr 
to ^ old-fashioned reasons," — the chief of 
which seems to be an assumption that what- 
ever is printed is true. But he gives ns a 
little aigument to prove the existence of one 
species o£ ^ conmiunications : " the scriptures 
of the Old Testament predict an especial 
outpouring of the Spirit, — " Your sons and 
your daughters shall prophecy, and your 
young men shall see visions^ and your old 
men shall dream dreams; ** and the apostle 
Peter (Acts ii. Id, 17) declares that the 
prophecy was fulfilled on the day of Pente- 
cost; but A. B. assumes first, that Peter 
knew nothing about it ; secondly, that the date 
ni fulfilment is the present age; thirdly, that 
passage is to be understood literally and not 
figuratively ; and then triumphantly proves 
that ^ old men dream dreams" by recounting 
the wonderful visions of two ladies of middle 
age. The dreams described, no doubt, are 
" wonderful if true" It cannot be denied, 
that in former ages, the Deity occasionally 
revealed his will to man in dreams of the 
night, but we have no reason to expect that 
the supplementary aids of a dispensation of 
types and shadows would continue after a 
perfect revelation from God Incarnate; a 
stray case of one or two dreams in a million 
proving to be prophetic, is so entirely conso- 
nant with the laws of probability, as to 
' become totally worthless as an argument in 
favour of A. R.*s views. Since neither 
Beligion nor Philosophy absolutely oppose 
the idea of the occasional inspiration of 
dreams, I am willing to admit the doctrine 
whenever a decent show of evidence is 
adduced. Surely a single instance is not 
sufkient, though countersigned by Dr. 
Eitto; and as for the lady in the " Collins 
Dramatic line" (whatever that may be), it 
is hard to understand why a special intima- 
tion should have been vouchsafed, simply to 
forestall the intelligence of her bereavement 
by a few days, although the fact is attested 

by "the Eev. , of New York." 

As for "Old Jeffirey's ghost," and Mr. Tal- 
niadge*8 " manifestations," I can simply re- 
commend the pamphlet quoted on page 131 
(ooL 1), the ** Narrative of the Cock Lane 
Ghost," and Southey's ballad of" The Old 



Womai) of Berkeley," as equally credible and 
more amusing. 

I have ahready remarked that the reason- 
ings of " Benjamin," and his supporter 
" Hieroglyph, the Unknown," appear to me 
entirely to miss the real point at issue. Sup* 
pose that we join Mrs. Crowe and " Benja- 
min" in admitting that mankind are rather 
sceptical than credulous, that delusions 
seldom occur, that " probability" is a mere 
conventionalism which we ought to disregard, 
and that the discovery of a fraud " is of no 
value" as an argument or warning. Let us 
forget the winking statues, the bleeding 
pictures, the miracles of healing, the venera- 
tion of bits of the true cross, of our Saviour's 
garments, of the bones and relics of the 
saints, and all the legends of the Greek and 
Bomish churches; let us ignore the pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca, and the creed of the Mahom- 
edan world, and disbelieve that the heathen 
credulously worship gods "which are no 
Gods." Let us deny all history, past and 
present. Let "Benjamin's" sheol, and 
" Hieroglyph's" " great gulph," be consi- 
dered proofs of an intermediate state. Let 
us admit the dual existence of man, and 
" his insertion in the spirit-world, or inter- 
mediate sphere and common receptacle of 
good and bad spirits, through whom he can 
receive influx, and where, in virtue of the 
opposite spheres, derived mediately from 
heaven and hell, he is in equilibrium, and 
where, in virtue of this equilibrium, he pos- 
sesses free determination of action and voli- 
tion." What is the result of all this? How 
does it explain why beings in an intermediate 
state, having "nothing in common with timCy 
space, and common matter," should suddenly, 
in the 19 th century, appear in the place 
where "a medium" dwells, at the time when 
the "medium" summons them, and there 
act on the common matter of our auditory 
nerves? ." Benjamin," as far as I can judge, 
has not advanced one reason for the " rap- 
pings," but rather proved their impossibility. 
Again, in the precious sentence before us, 
how can " free volition and action" be the 
result of an equilibrium of "opposing 
spheres;" and are we to gather from this 
assertion that the powers of good and evil 
just balance and are exactly equal? If man 
while in the body is inserted " in the spirit- 
world or intermediate state," what can that 
state be but human Ufe? Or, is " our dual 
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ezistesoe* of soeh a Dature, that w])ilo our 
bodies live on the earth, our spiritB can be 
" inaerted" in the intermediate state; and 
if so, what is death, and hoir, as regards the 
spirit, does it differ from 1^? Of all the 
Gordian knots which false philesophj ever 
tied, snrelj this is the most compfieated; I 
tmst mj readers will economise their time, 
and cat it asunder with the sword of Bea- 
aon; to unloose it were a loss of time. 

Another specimen of ** BenjaminV powers 
of mjstidsm maj be found in his three, or 
rather (bjr amendment), five ** postubtes of 
created existence* The first is simple 
enough. Let us examine the second: — 
" Existence is perpetual subsistence." Is it 
meant that what exists will be eternal in its 
duration, — ^perpetual in its subsistence : if so, 
we deny it. Or is it that '* Benjamin** 
simply means to say, that while a thing 
exists it does not cease to be, or, in other 
words, its sobsbtence is continuons or per- 
petual during that period: if so, it were rain 
to repress a smile at the birth of this labour- 
ing mountain. Again, let us combine the 
tldrd and fifth postulates, and we have the 
proposition that *' Snstentation b perpetual 
variety in unity." Is there any meaning in 
such assertions? I have heard that old 
clothes after lajring by for a few months 
lotk quite new and fresh when brought out 
again ; — can it be, then, that ** Benjamin** has 
taken up the "dd-clothes pWlesophy?" 
Surely we may say that decay is (exhibits) 
perpetual variety : are we then to conclude 
that creation, preservation, and decay are one 
and the same thing? It appears those who 
deny these postulates are Atheists or Idda- 
ters: I, for one, do not pretend to deny them, 
ibr they are utter jargon; but I certainly do 
not believe them, since I cannot comprehend 
^em. I presume, m ** Benjamin's** opinion, 
I am in an intermediate state,— in equili- 
brium, propped up between Idolatry and 
Atiieism. The fourth postulate is almost 
equally extraordinary: — **Moti6n is derived 
primarily from lifo,** True; and so is rest, 
for all things and all states or conditions 
derive their existence from the great source 
of life, the Deity. The postulate is either a 
mere assertion of a Living Creator, or a 
shnple absurdity. In what way is the 
motioD of the rolling avahmche or the ebUng 
tide, oi the fierce tornado or the gentle 
breeee, of the flowing river or the waving 



com^ ** derived prinnrily from tile? " Wbea 
one reads tbrongk such paragraphs we bo- 
come really doubtful whetiier th^ are writ- 
ten in earnest or in jokel 

If ^ Benjamin*s'* theory of evidence ie to 
be admitted, where will credulity lead us to? 
The principles laid down in the otimxamo^ 
ment of hb article would destroy soepliciai 
with a vengeance: he befieres all the trHS 
of spirit-rapping, cHurroyant, and meflaerie 
marveb, and hb friend vad edio adds the 
Sbottnham imposture of living without eat- 
ing. Yet these things are not sup perted by 
a tithe of the evidence possessed by P^ipish 
miracles. Take, for instance, the apparitiea 
of the Virgin Alary to two ohildreo, at La 
Salette, near Grenoble, in France, Sept. 19th^ 
1846 : we are UM Uiat the cbOdren .bore the 
severest cross-examination by the eederias- 
tieal authorities, without being detected in 
the slightest evasion; they anooonced tint 
warning she had given them of the eoning 
potato-rot and grape bKgfat; they ooirid de- 
scribe her appearance in the mumteat par> 
ticulars, down to her white shoes and yellow 
stockings. Since then, as many aa m% 
tboueand pilgrims have visited the pkKM 
where the Virgin appeared, in the course of 
a tingle day; the springs in the ndghboor- 
hood have become endowed with supematuni 
efficacy, and ihoutand$ of htU^rem kap9 
avowed thenuelvet miraadowfy healed of 
aetnal dtsease bg their agencjf! In Um same 
way we might show that, on "" BenjamiA*8r 
principles, all the superstitions of the dark 
ages deserve our belief; and to them we may 
add the magic and sorcery of the East, and 
the legendary stories fk the North. It 
short, we may add to oar creed every lying 
wonder and crafty delusion the world has 
overseen; nay, we must even place M. Bdnn^ 
and the "* Wizard of the North'* (Mr. Jacobs) 
on an equality with the apostles, and believe 
them to be endowed with miraculous powers. 
Surely few will be wiUrag thus to degrade 
their manhood. 

Oar space will only allow a brief noUce of 
the article of "Hieroglyph;** happily, it 
condemns itself and renders critictsm almost 
needless. Seldom, I imagine, have the 
readers of the Controver8iali^\ie&a. addressed 
by a writer whose unhappy self-eontradidiea 
was so frequent and glaring. There musi 
be something rotten in the sti^ of Deiw 
mark, when the hght zxOkry of W. G. I>. 
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can cause sacli a terrible alarm ; never did a 
speared eel wriggle more piteously, or a 
drowning man catch so convnlsiyelj ai a 
passing straw as *' Hieroglyph " at the 
shadow of an atgament. An Irishman's 
reason, or a schoolboy's excuse, was never 
more ludicrously mcU apropos than " Hiero- 
glyph's" proofs of hades f' and this is all the 
more striking since the faults are evidently 
a part of the subfectf—iiM reader nay dis^ 
eover in every page the traees of a well 
tnmed power olf mind straggUng in the 
miry clay cf a fiUse phtkaophy. I have 
alr^y alluded to the extraordinary reaaoning 
whieh deduces an intermediate state from 
the ''great galfof the parable of Dives; 
but we meet with still man askmndhig k>gic 
at the top of page 89, col. 1. "" Hierogly^" 
discovers that the judgiceiit scene (Matt. 
zzv. 31—46) is not a parable, but the 
fiteral description of a real event; and then 
he proceeds to prove that it mvst take place 
in an intennediate state, by a coarse of 
argam&kt which, if admitted, appears to me, 
weiiM serve equally to prove that an English 
jvdge and jury must of necessity sit during 
a trial in the felons' dock, sod be (like the 
prisoner) in an intersKdiate state between 
admowledged innocence and convicted guilt.* 
la another plaoo we have an argument to 
prove that Christ descended into hadety and 
vrithin half-a-doeen lines it is asserted that 
''pnaence in a state implies umsonance of 
<^araeter with that state." What! did our 
Diviae Sedeemer sink into a state where he 
needed preparation fer heaven? and when 



* inil the reader excuse a parody ot^Biaro- 
S^^^'s" u^uDentsf— the words in italics sm the 
omlj rariations of the onginaL— ** Let ' Hiero- 
glyph' ask himself the question, What sphere 
m^^t be the seene 9t the determination tehether 
•jMi should be fried or bcikdf Itoovldnotbe 
either the frying-pem or theJUhJcetOe, since the 
JUh to be fried and the Ash to be boiled respec- 
laveSj are sent to these final states of beiofr. It 
eenUI not be the sea; since caught fish ^ sneh as 
voMf be the subjects of a judgment which assigns 
thdn to thefrying-pan or Ash-kettle, tuce not in the 

sea but out of U It could only be, there- 

tife, an iut^sediate state, or coiwBon receptacle 
of eetm^ktfiok." The confbaion between states 
nhkik have ** no locality," and spheres which may 
be either a locality or a state, cannot be suffi- 
ekotfy exposed except by thus changing the 
Wilis Bt to a less saoosd theme, and preeerring the 
logM intact. My reverence Ibr the Bible has 
compelled me to leave blank in the parody, a seu- 
teaee Rioted fhomits pages by ** Hiereglyph." 



the judgment of the talents takes place, as 
" Hieroglyph" would fain prove, " in the 
mtermediate state," is the Deity with all the 
holy angels to become unisonant in character 
with a state whose denizen are too good ler 
hell, but too had for heaven f The blunders 
are painfully absurd. Again, we are told 
that the training of the '* intermediate state" 
consists, in the case of evil spirits, in *^ de- 
priving them of a potentiaKty whereby they 
might mf»t and even assamlt heaiven and tiM 
blessed; " — a process which, fron the tioM 
it occupies, appears to be analogous to tbe 
art of taming a lien by starvation. Ob 
considering the philoiophj of this passage, 
a very extmerdinarT <r»-lemma presents 
itself, OB one ham of whieh ^ Hieroglyph" 
must be impaled >— either, Jurtt^ 8^n is 
in the intermediate state, — or, seeond^ the 
blessed are snli^t to his aasanlts, and 
heaven is infestiMi by Mn, — or, thirdj tha 
power for evfl of a diserabedted spirit is m 
far saperior to that of Saian, that while the 
latter may be safely left at large, the former 
is a dangeions ehanieter, and must be starved 
into sBbmlsuonl 

In coDclosion, I would warn ^' Benjamin'' 
of his speculative pMIeeophy in connexiQO 
with religion. SewK^ly had Christiauty 
beoi fttUy produmed before men were feond 
" intmding into things whieh they had aoit 
seen, vainty puffed np by their fleshly nunds.** 
Gnosticism (that deadly error against which 
so great a part ef the apostolie writings are 
disected) arose- from the nnioB of a poeelj 
speenktive p^ilosoj^y with the deetrincs oi 
Christiamty; and sin^ar canses have pes* 
dsced very siaiilar resoits in all sncoeedii^ 
ages. The philosophy whose ** stalwart pre- 
sence" we are told is visibla in ^ BeDJaminV 
pages, is little better than a revivid of tha 
ancient Geostieism. What are "the oppo» 
nto spheres," but th* old doctrine of the 
" beBeficenee of the Divine pleresHt" and tha 
*^ malignity of matter? " What are '* Ben- 
jamin's" ^ emanatioBs from the Deity into a 
sphere beneath him," but the emanatiens 
of the Divine pleroma, esch sBceesaireiy 
inferior to the former as taught by th* 
Gnostics? We do not say they an idmikd^ 
bat the simikrity of the Ht« Philseofhy to 
the first p<monoas heresy of the Christiaa 
Chwr^ is msst striking. 

B.S. 
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WAS NAPOLEON BONAPABTE WOBTHY OP THE ADMIRATION OF THE 
FRENCH PEOPLE ? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— H. 



Those mightj gitnts of men, who have 
since the first dawn of history started np to 
awe, role, and delight their wonder-loving 
species, present to ns in their glorified cha- 
racteristics the types of snperhoman gran- 
dear, — standing on the broad level of hn- 
manitj, but soaring npwards and onwards, 
revealing an ideal portraiture of God or 
demon, with often a combination of the two. 
These spirits, standing amidst the fleeting 
races of time, are like the sphjnx of the 
desert to the wandering Bedouins, who stretch 
ont their tents under its shadow. 

Some say that the hero is but a one-sided 
man, or, as others have defined him, a self- 
sided man; the latter is but too true in the 
mere contemplation of his military prowess. 
The success of his arms is the result of his 
personal exertions; but mighty causes, often 
imseen, are operating around. There is a 
centrifugal, as well as a centripetal force, 
absorbing the genius of the age, and giving 
it back stamped by the peculiarity of a 
master spirit. 

A hero is presented to us as a one-sided 
man from our one-sided view of him. We 
cannot see at once but one si4,e of a moun- 
tain. The thrillmg beauties which are hid 
by accident firom our vision form no part of 
the idea <^ the whole. So with man. Our 
sympathies cannot at once be with the con- 
queror and the conquered; and yet our judg- 
ments are often only our sympathies en- 
dorsed by the mere idle and loose opinions 
which we have unconsciously imbibed from 
the accidental sources around us. The 
Hellenic races looked upon Alexander as a 
god-man, deserving universal homage and 
sovereignty. The Assyrians mtist have re- 
garded him and his fierce Greeks as a demon 
of destruction, with an army of locust-like 
destroyers. The nearly obsolete cavaliers of 
this country still maintain that Cromwell 
was an hypocrite, who by that artfulness 
managed so mighty a cause. And it will 
be found to be the case if you test the repu- 



tations of the whole galaxy of great spirits 
whose names are emblasoned on the page of 
history, with the exception of those whose 
lives were devoted to the advancement of 
science and art. 

With these preliminary remarks, the truth 
of which few will deny, we come to consi- 
der the genius, character, and worth, of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, and enquire whether he 
is worthy of the admiration of the French 
people. " Sigma** amuses himself by givmg 
to the readers of the Controversialist a light 
and sketchy history of the military career of 
Napoleon. His logic, we presume, he is re- 
serving for his reply, — an amiable supposition, 
considering that as yet he has not favoured 
us with a glimpse of it; indeed, he has made 
one or two admissions which would form a 
premise for reasoning against his conclusioos. 

Acknowledging that Napoleon established 
order, by substituting a supreme power for 
an anarchical and tumultuous assembly, 
*' The country was falling a prey to internal 
dissensions,** ** society was anxiously looking 
around for a deliverance from the threatened 
anarchy.** A tame and not overdrawn pic- 
ture of the truth, considering that desolation 
and murder had stalked through the length 
and breadth of the land, gloated with the 
immolation of the most illustrious and noble, 
and the wholesale massacre of the unofiend- 
ing citizens. Justice had become a byword 
in the hands of beings who resembled more 
the harpies of hell than the descendants of 
Adam. Did not the first political act of 
Bonaparte entitle him not only to the grati- 
tude of the French, but to their lasting 
esteem? I imagine ^ Sigma** and the lovers 
of constitutional formality object on principle 
to all coup dStats, Would they have pre- 
ferred seeing him wind his way insidiously 
into the influence of the Assembly, till he 
had, accordmg to constitutional precedents, 
gained his majority, and then quietly guillo- 
tmed the most active and influential of his 
opponents? We may shudder at such a 
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consummation; bnt the Bhndder will not 
shirk the trath that snch a course was con- 
sistent with the established custom of the 
times. The bleeding nation showed their ap- 
probation of this bold act of the Tictorions 
general by the spontaneous exhibition of 
opinion in the recorded votes. So unani- 
mous was the feeling, that about five thou- 
sand persons voted for him to one against. 
This "Sigma" calls a strange infatuation. 
Might it not rather be called the out-spoken 
instinct of self-preservation; for the very 
existence of France was at that time me- 
naced by the united armies of the coalition, 
ready (if their courage and skill had been 
equal to their intention) to destroy the na- 
tionality of the French, and blot out their 
political existence? ^ 

A brief inquiry into the origin of this 
posture of affairs is necessary in order to 
do justice to all parties. Who were the 
authors of this war? Was France the ag- 
gressor, or was it the European confedera- 
tion, devoted to the doctrines of legitimacy? 
** Sigma" carefully tells us that Napoleon's 
ruling motive was ambition, his mliog aim 
was to become the dictator of Europe. Did 
it ever occur to " Sigma," Who first taught 
the hero such notions? Did not the enemies 
of France first strive at a military conquest, 
and consequent dictatorship? Is the memory 
of Napoleon to be for ever defamed because he 
arrested the blow struck at his country, and 
by his brilliant victories reduced her enemies 
to the condition to which they had striven to 
reduce France? The fact of their being in- 
dependent nationalities is no reason why 
they should not suffer the just retribution 
individually, although they were assailants 
with others in a common cause. Bevenge, I 
Lord Bacon tells us, is a kind of wild justice; | 
and when belligerents have no higher tri- 
bunal than themselves, it is too often the 
only justice which actuates them. 

The French Revolution startled Europe 
with its thunders; kings had been quietly 
dozing, while the pent-up volcanoes were 
rumbling beneath them, and undermining 
not only the thrones, but the very principles 
upon which they were founded. The secret 
spirit of the age gathered to a head in that 
most favoured and enlightened people, who 
had ever been as a centre orb to the European 
gaze. 

The npheaving masses quickly split to 



atoms the upper crust of despotism, and 
down came the pent up torrent of fiery 
wrath, shattering every institution that was 
sanctified by age and approved of by the 
reasonings of kings. Pure and dignified 
philosophy of the most advanced and liberal 
order vainly endeavoured to restrain and 
check its headlong course; bnt war quickly 
submerged the mighty torrent, until nothing 
could be seen but the turbid, overleaping 
waves of passion and madness. When it had 
"raved itself to rest," the whole civilized 
world took up arms, attempting a crusade in 
favour of fallen monarchy. The Revolu- 
tionists had not attempted to interfere with 
the territorial arrangements of Europe; the 
trouble had been a domestic one, confined 
within the boundary of their own kingdom. 
The united sovereigns could not quietly look 
on and wait the course of events. Not that 
we are the apologist of the French Revolu- 
tionists, or justifier of the fierce propagandism 
which characterized their proceedings with 
foreign powers. The conspiracy which was 
entered into against them was unlikely to 
soothe and pacify their spirit. In a fatal 
moment constitutional England joined the 
conspiracy. Roused by the indignation of 
Burke, who had outlived his keen prophetic 
vision and former principles, swayed by the 
counsels of Pitt, and guided by the sym- 
pathies of the court, England declared, with 
the armed despots, a war against France. 

The sanguinary conflicts, which only ended 
in Waterloo, the load of our national debt, 
and the fearful demoralization of the people, 
are the evils which this misguided poUcy 
entuled. Once fairly embarked in this fear- 
ful struggle, which at first was a war of 
principles, but after became a war of exter- 
mination; having exasperated the French to 
that mad enthusiasm, when death on the 
battle-field is a coveted glory, when animal 
fear is extinguished under the inspiration of 
patriotism and vengeance, — upon whom does 
the awful responsibility rest, of having been 
its first great cause? Why, not Napoleon, 
for he had not then emerged from obscurity. 
These wars had their origin, not in the war- 
like spirit of the French, or the ambition of 
their general, but from the aggressive hos- 
tility of the other powers. , Nothing won- 
derful, when they had suffered so much firom 
the threatened armies on their frontier, they 
should feel an intense pleasure and national 
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gUiy when the genius of Hapdeen had 
aehieyed such a rerersaL " There it a holj, 
nktaken seal in pditics as well as religion; 
the passions are engaged, and create a ma- 
terial alfection in the miod, which forces «s 
to lore the oaose for which we snfifor."* 

On the oompletioo of his first campaign 
he had accomplished this important obJMt, — 
he had, hj diverting the ovrent from the 
•oil of Fnmoe, secored to the inhabitants the 
Uessings of peace aad secnritj, insomuch 
as the peaceful citizens were exempt from 
the horrid details which ne o ewa ri ly exbt on 
the battle-ground of armies. And upon this 
basis the military operations of Ni^oleon 
were ever conducted, — seeking, bj the eagle- 
Bke rapidity of his movements and the con- 
summate skill of his generalship, to strike a 
Tital blow before his oppooeots could oat- 
number him bj their combinations, and so 
deluge his own land with the blood of its 
peo^. The indisputable ambition of Bona- 
parte must be viewed in connezion with the 
dangers and desperate drcunistanoes which 
beset him on all sides; and his alleged lead- 
ing aim — to become master of Europe — to 
subvert the legitimate rulers bj creating an 
universal sovereigntj— is mainly but a vigo- 
rous strife f(^ self and national existence. 
During the whole of his career the powers of 
Europe were, either by open warfare or secret 
machinations, pitted against him, with the 
professed object of forcing on France the 
degradation of a king, chosen by themselves 
to be their tool. The repeated proffers he 
made of a lasting peace, particularly to Eng- 
land, are matters of history. The stubborn 
bigotry and intense prejudice which caused 
such offers to be reftised under honourable 
conditions, cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be laid to his diarge. Not 
having the facilities of attacking this power 
directly, he made war on our allies, who 
were uiiged to a warlike attitude by the 
councils of this nation, and maintained in 
that attitude by the extraordinary subsidies 
granted to them. 

In seeking the peaceful alliance of one 
powerful state (Austria), did he not go so 
fur as to sacrifice his domestic happiness by 
selecting for a wife a daughter of the Em- 
peror of Austria, divorcing his- favourite and 
much-esteemed Josephine? Is not tiiis a 

* JunhH. 



powerful testinoay of his desire to reoisii 
at peace with Europe? Anxious to wan 
the friendBaees of a power he hsd so esrir 
conquered, he breaks through the tendenit 
social ties, renounces the extacies of astitB 
of enviable felicity fer one unknown, fortiie 
politic necessity <^ cooscdidatiiig his empin 
and securing to Fiaaoe a lasting peace. 

Having shown that the principal win in 
which llspoleon fought were the result «f 
necessity, not choice, it lensdns to prove 
that the peculiar mode in which he cnried 
them out was not of a nature to prevent the 
admimtion of the French people. Les&ig 
his soldiers to victory, he won for them i 
renown unequalled in modem times. His 
brilliant exploits, his marvellous alacrity, and 
surprising strategy, gained for the FrBBeh 
arms a prestige which elevated that oooitiy 
to the very pinnade of grandeur. 

The natural but d^orable evils whick 
these wars entailed upon his country, in tbe 
merc^^ conscriptions, deranged finaaoo, 
and exhaustion of the native industiy, m 
ills which no human power could hare 
averted, or even much modified, under the 
extraordinary pressure which theee wan 
created. He is not more responsible for the 
intensely glowing war spirit than his arnij, 
his army not more than the nation, lAadi 
rang with the universal approbation and 
glo^ which followed him nearly eveiy el^ 
of his career. 

Considering his civil government, we bave 
the proud satisfection of thinking it is un- 
impeachable. Having assumed the codsoI* 
ship (and the united nation confirmed tint 
step), his first act was to provide for the wel- 
fare of the people. The anxious solicitnda 
which he displayed to remove the existing 
evils of the State is well known. He int»>- 
dnced thorough and hearty reforms in eveiy 
department of the Government Every pabHc 
officer and office was visited with the doeest 
scrutiny : justice was done to every grade of 
sodety. The straightforward and booeit 
manner which he assumed as chief magistnAe 
of a people little hitherto acquainted with 
public virtue, had a desirable efiect upon tbe 
morals of the nation. Peculation— that 
canker eating upon the morals and materiab 
of States — ^had no existence under the stern, 
simple, but inflexible regimen of Bonaparte, 
there was an earnestness, an energy, a de- 
termmation of purpose, and an mtensi^ of 
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nriateooe, infiued into the nation by his 
genis^i that will wer hold him up for the 
adminBtion of mankind as a modd stutes- 
man. In the administration of justice, in 
the Inuning and consolidating of laws, he 
will be ranked hj posterity with his proto> 
types^'Gharlemagne and our illastrions 
Alfred. The "Code de Kapc^eon" is an ad- 
mirable digest, &om every existing source of 
equity and jnstice ; wise and beneficial, simple 
and explicit, framed to support the power of 
law and the majesty of right; a pow^ful 
i^nke to the painfally-laborioas, justice- 
delaying, «id justice-evading system, which 
still diigraees the English statute-bo(^. The 
Code is worthy of the best days of Greece 
and lieme, when Solon and Cato were the 
master spirits. The institution of this Code 
is no vulgar monument to perpetuate the 
lasting glory of its author. It is a manifest 
proof that, nnder more favourable circum- 
stances, Napoleon would have been one of 
the wisest and the best, as well as one of 
the most beneficial princes that ever mled a 
nation. 

To gloss over the fulings and the ambi- 
tion of Bonaparte, would have more the 
appearance of a panegyric than a candid con- 
sideration of the question before us. We are 
BO advocates of human infallibility, but, not- 
withstanding, cannot withhold a sincere ad- 
miration for an individual who does not come 
up to that designation. 

Many of the minor acts of Napoleon as a 
soldier cannot be defended upon any other 
plea than that of policy. The extraordinary 
ezigencieii which called them into being afford 
a palliation which candid minds will recognise 
on reverting to the particulars connected 
with tbem. Obstacles fell before his mighty 
grasp like reed booses before the tornado. 
His gigantic efforts were not compassed 
within the narrow limits of ordinary fore- 
thought, or received any check £rom a quail- 
ing conscience when great deeds had to be 
performed. The whole soul of France was 
embodied in him, and its intellect was dis- 
tilled through his brain : in him was consti- 
toted the entire responsibility of the body 
p^tic. In other kingdoms the State crimes 
9m, for the sake of decency, conveniently 
diftributed to the different functionaries. In 
England, for instance, what a catalogue of 
darkly sospicioufl circumstances, crooked, 
ambignoQS policy, and gross perversity. 



would be brought to the defamation of a 
good old King George the Third, if yon were 
to personify the delinquencies of the Govem* 
ment during has reign I 

Every olraervant visitor of Paris most haif« 
been oonvinced of the universal admiratiea 
and deep-seated reverence which the rdioa 
and associations of the Emperor elicit from 
Froichmen. The expression of lively satis- 
fiiction which plays upon their features at 
the reeognition of their hero in any symlxdio 
attempt whatever, has been frequently noted 
by the writer of this article. The six mil- 
lion votes given under the inspiratiim of Yob 
name and memory to his nephew is a tangible 
proof of the reality of this feeling. But, 
says an imaginary opponent, the existenee of 
this admiratwn is no proof that it is well 
founded. In answer we should say, that the 
national feeling and faith is more likely to 
be correctly based than that of our country- 
men, who, knowing Napoleon principally 
through the maligning fabrications of the 
newspapers, are so devoted to the anti-Bona- 
parte cause. " He was the political bugbear 
made use of to frighten men as well as 
children into subjection."* Macaulay has 
given it out, that the affection which the 
masses feel towards a ruler, is not only gene- 
rally consistent and lasting, but as affording 
a true rev^ation of his intrinsic worth. 

In common justice we feel bound to revert 
to the negative article of last month. The 
calm and careful manner in which " Walter" 
has handled his subject pleased us; we say 
his subject, because the real question which 
heads ^e article he has not really gone into. 
These may be the preliminary remarks, and 
his logical belief on the negative side is in 
embryo, waiting, we suppose, another oppor- 
tunity to make its bow to his admiring 
readers. 

We cannot attempt to refute the historical 
facts which "Walter" cons over; and we 
feel little inclined to criticise the infer- 
ence which he draws from them ; if we admit 
them for the sake of argument, they only go 
to prove that Napoleon possessed (in com- 
mon with all great political characters) 
qualities which constitute the successful 
man, but, at the same time, detract from the 
ideal of moral perfection. 

" Walter" seems to have imbibed an error 
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wben he attributes to the personal ambition 
of Napoleon the pecoliar motive and plan of 
the Italian campaigns. He was but the 
servant and tool of the Directory, who were 
ever nrging him to renewed efforts in the 
path of conquest. It Is a well-established 
fact, that he was contlnoallj moderating, by 
his counsels, the ambitious designs of that 
power. His leading aim at this period was 
to free the Italians from their German 
oppressors, and to encourage the growth of 
liberal institutions. The Directory continu- 
ally frustrated him in the scheme, by 
insisting upon too much French influence. 

We should recommend our friend to 
carefully read Scott*s Life of Napoleon; it 
may induce him to change his opinions. 

" Walter" does faint justice to Napoleon's 
military genius, but never once alludes to 



his talents for administration, or his dvil 
achievements. Considering the immoiK 
advantages which France reaped, and is still 
reaping from the splendid abilities and 
unwearied industry of Bonaparte, how can 
an article on this question be considered at 
all consistent with justice, which silently 
passes over this most important festore, 
which ought in common fairness to be the 
most prominent part of the argument? 

If the French nation were benefitted, both 
in the past, present, and probably, fatnre, 
by him, could we, as Frenchmen, refrain from 
offering him our sincere and uncompromising 
admiration? Upon this ground we take out 
stand; as we conceive it to be the only one 
that is consistent with the real qnestion 
under discussion. 

J.B.O. 
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IS SLAVERY UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES JUSTIFIABLE ? 
AFFIRMATIVE REPLY. 



Never did we resume the discussion of 
any question with more feelings of satisfac- 
tion than we do the present; and this satis- 
faction arises not merely from the character 
of the conclusion at which we feel sure most 
of our readers will arrive, but from the suc- 
cess of the means which have been employed 
to lead to that conclusion. It is pleasing to 
£nd, after the violent execrations which have 
been hurled at all — especially American — 
slaveowners, that reason is likely to weaken 
hatred and " all uncharitableness," while it 
develops and defends truth. 

It will be remembered that we opened this 
debate, not by maintaining that slavery 
under all circumstances was desirable, but 
that under some circumstances it was jtuti- 
fiahte. In support of this position we, and 
the friends who followed us, sought to prove 
that there was not necessarily any crime or 
moral evil involved in supporting a system 
of slavery; that the principle of slavery — 
or forced labour — was found in the grada- 
tions of the natural world, in the institutions 
of society, and the penalties inflicted by our 
own laws. Against these arguments our 
opponents have urged the natural equality 



and consequent rights of man, and the ben^ 
volent spirit of the New Testament The 
absurd figments of men's equality and natu- 
ral rights have been so ably and thorooghly 
exposed by " Benjamm'* and H. B., that we 
need not offer a single word upon them; and 
with respect to the benevolent spirit of 
Christianity, while we rejoice in it, we may 
observe, that from a careful perusal of the 
Pauline epistles, we are convinced that that 
spirit was designed to manifest itself in the 
amelioration of all social evils, and not in the 
immediate removal of any. 

This branch of the subject we need not 
pursue, but we must hasten to notice the 
adverse criticism of our opponents. Of 
G. F. we shall not have much to say. Ve 
were certainly astonished at the inconsis- 
tency of his opening remarks, in which he 
tells us that he " had entertwned the idea 
of slavery being so directly opposed to the 
teachings of Christianity ... as to be wfii 
of all support from any authority,** and th«i 
directly adds that he " had, however, antici- 
pated a course of argument, not only entiielj 
new, but clearly supporting this monstroos 
evill** We need not be surprised at our 
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friend so ill-mannered]^ contradicting ns 
when he is fonnd thns peremptority contra- 
dieting himself ! The rhapsodical strain in 
which he snhsequently indulges is certainly 
worthy of his commencement, while the 
earnestness with which he calls for a war 
for " freeing the unhappy black" is amusing, 
though not in accordance with " the teach- 
ings of Christianity." Our friend — or rather 
our foe — "Onward" next comes forward, 
and presents a bold front as he draws our 
attention to the " Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
which he kindly informs us has lately been 
published by Mrs. Stowe. We beg to tell 
"Onward" that we examined the "Key" 
several months ago, and that it was after 
doing so that we pronounced the " Cabin" 
an untruthful book — ^untruthful, because it 
takes a number of the most extraordinary 
instances of cruelty amongst millions of men, 
grafts them on two or three individual cha- 
racters, and then presents them as specimens 
of ordinary life in America! The dullest 
reader wiH at once perceive what distorted 
and frightful pictures might be drawn of 
any class amongst us, if a similar course 
were pursued. But it is against our Bible 
references that " Onward" directs his main 
force. He describes us as hiding " amongst 
the dark shadows of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion," and there generously follows us to 
gire us light Let it be remembered that 
our object in referring to the Scriptures was 
to prove that slavery existed at the time 
when they were written, and that, seeing it 
was recognised as an existing social arrange- 
ment by the law and the prophets, and was 
not condemned by our Lord or his apostles, 
we had a right to conclude that there was 
no necessary moral sin connexed with it. 
Now ** Onward" commences by at once 
Arming that in the servitude referred to in 
the Bible, there was nothing of slavery or 
involuntary labour. Against this bold and 
bald assertion we will place a few opposing 
facts : — Joseph was sold by his brethren as 
a slave; Abraham had many slaves, some of 
which were " bought with his money" (Gen. 
xviL 12). Creditors had the right of seizing 
the children of a debtor, and himself also, 
and of selling them in payment of his debts 
(Matt, xviii. 25). The children were liable 
to be sold for the debts of the parent even 
after his death ; — ^we see this illustrated in 
the case of the widow who complained to 



Elisha that, being unable to pay the debts of 
her deceased husband, the creditor threatened 
to take her two sons for bondmen (2 Kings 
iv. 1). "Will "Onward," after consulting 
these passages, maintain that, "in the 
Jewish system of servitude the service was 
voluntary on the part of the servant." We 
do him the honour to think he will not. 
We need say very little on the verse which 
our opponent brought forward to substantiate 
his now demolished position. He says, — 
" The stealing and selling men were forbid- 
den, as well as the holding of them after 
they had been stolen, as the following pas- 
sage will show: — * He that stealeth a man 
and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hands, he shall surely be put to death.' 
Some of our American slaveholders have 
quite an honest horror of the practice of 
man-stealing; but still the middle clause of 
the verse|before quoted condemns them, — *0r 
if he be found in his hands ... he shall 
surely be put to death.' " Need we remind 
"Onward" that neither he nor ourselves 
have any right to take any " middle clause 
of a verse" from its connexion, and that the 
preceding part of this verse determines the 
sense of the clause in question. The crime 
here denounced is " stealing a man and sel- 
ling him," or stealing him and holding him in 
possession, not selling nor holding him only. 
Equally unfortunate is "Onward" in his 
positive denial of the perpetuity of the ser- 
vitude of alien slaves amongst the Jews. 
Taking as his oracle a " Rev. J. Symington," 
he sets at nought the opinion of all Bible 
critics, and the evident meaning of the 
divinely-given law of the Jubilee. The 
opening declaration is, " Ye shall hallow the 
fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof; 
it shall be a jubilee unto you, and ge shall 
return everg man unto his possession, 
and ye shall return every man unto his 
family" (Leviticus xxv. 10). Now, it is 
worthy of notice that " Onward," in his quo- 
tation of this verse, unscrupulously omits 
the clause that we have given in italics, and 
which evidently limits the freedom decreed 
to the Hebrew people — the chosen inhabi- 
tants of the land I How could alien slaves 
return to their possessions when they had 
none to return to; and how could they return 
to their families, when their families, if they 
had any, were with them in servitude? This 
p 
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iafterpreUtioQ of tb« verse- it pUunlj borne I 
ont by Uk» ooatezt^ for after referring to the{ 
aftk and redemptico of land^ Mid the relief 
of the deetitate^ the divine Lav-giver goes 
OB to say, " If thy l»rotbfr that dwelleth by i 
tbee be waxen poor, and be sold onto thee, | 
thoa shalt not eoHipel him to senre as a bond- 
senrani, bat as an hired servant, and as a 
sf^otimer he shall be with tbee> and shall 
serve thee unto the year of jubilee,** and then 
it is immediately added, " Both thy bond- 
mca, and thy bondoMuda which thorn shalt 
hwre^ shall be of the heathen that are round 
about yon; and of them shall ye buff bond- 
neoL and bondmaids* .... The^ shall be 
your bondmen for ever^ We cannot bnt 
remark on the torturous treatment to which 
Mr. Symington subjects this portion of, 
scripture. It reminds ns of the application 
of the rack and wheel to criminals in olden 
times for the purpose of drawing from them 
confessions of the tmth; and thoogh these 
attempts might sometimes be successfol, we 
feel sure that similar ones never will be when 
applied to the Word of Ged. That the pre- 
sent attempt has proved futile^ we think we 
have ahready said enengh to prove; but in j 
CQndosion will fortify our position by a brief 
referenee to the opinions of others^ Dr. Kitto 
sayS) ** The mass of the servants mentioned 
in the scripture history were absolute and 
p^rpetnal sUves.'"*' The Bev. Thomas 
Hartwell Home, in his celebrated " Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Scciptnres," says, 
'^ Hebrew bkves," in distinction from alien 
slaves, "were to oontinoe in slavery only to 
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theyearofjuhaee.'** While the Bev. Saamd 
Green, in his " Biblical and Theologica) 
Dictionary,*' thua ][dainly spedcs, " Hebrer 
slaves continued in slavery only for a tint, 
whereas other slaves among t^ Israelito, 
generally strangers who bad been booght, or 
captives who bad been taken in war, were 
perpetually sut^ect to the mill <^ their maikr^ 
and at their dUpoeeU." We have gone ioto 
thisj&nb)ect more fully than absolutely iwces- 
sary, as we were anxious to protect our 
readers against a bold attempt to misinter*^ 
pret scripture, and to expoeo the fallacioaS' 
arguments deduced therefrom. 

But we arc challenged to go to the Net 
Testament, and this we willingly da And 
what is the result? Simply this: that we 
find frequent allusion to the existence of 
slavery as a social institution, and an eotiie 
absence of any prohibitory precepts agaiost 
it, which would certainly not. have beeathe 
case had it been sinful in itself. We be- 
lieve, then, that " whatever be the magratode 
of the evil of slavery, it is a political, not a 
moral evil, and as such, we may as voU 
expect to find arguments in the New Te8ta> 
ment against the Chrbtian character of 
absolute monarchy or republicanism, •> 
against slavery."! 

With this conclusion,, we may lay dm 
our pen, having, as wa think, satiafkctorilj 
established the position which at the OQ»t 
we took, that sUyrery under sotM ctren*- 
stanoes noay be justifiabk^ 
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NEGATIVE REPLY. 



'*I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carrjr roe, to fan roe while I sleep, 
And tTMBble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bou^ and sold have ever earned. 
No ! dear as freedom is. and in my iKart's 
Just estimation prized above all imce, 
/ had much rather be myaey the slave 
Jmd wear^tke b(md$i thattfaeUn them on Aim." 

COWPER. 

** Slaaoery U so vile and muerabk on estate qf 
man, and so directly opposite to the geneix>us 
temper and courage of our nation, that it is 
kmrdiff to be eoneeived thai an Englishman, mnch 
lest a gentleman, should plead/or iL" 

John Lockb. 

Wb have endeavoured to prove, in our 
Sre?iou8 remarks, the unjustifiable character 



of slavery from the sameness of origin and 
the natural equality of men, from the eswo* 
tial difierence between slavery and punish- 
ment, and from the incompatibility of slaverx 
with the belligerent rights of nations,— Um^ 
it is a moral wrong, and a social or political 
injustice. Objections having been made bf 
our opponents to these positions, it is onr 
duty, on the present occasion, to examin* 
these objections, and by testing their validity 
to vindicate the right of the slave to •»» 
equality of social staiut, pplitical liberty, and 
moral freedom, with the most favoured deur 
zen of this terrestrial sphere. 
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" While otben fish with craft for great. oj^nUmj 
We with great truth catch mere simplicity." 

We Ewk not the applause of a party; we 
court not the notorietj of amgulHrity; our 
deslro' is to speak forth the honest convic- 
tions of OOF own mind with prcbdence and. 
care» regardless of who may approve or who 
condemn, our reward being the satisfaction 
arising from a sense of doty discharged. 
With such feelings, we can have no sympathy 
with those who deekim against an opponent 
instead of meeting his arguments; at the 
same time, we consider all axe equally en- 
titled with ourselves to the prudent and 
careful expressioa of their thoughts; aye, 
and to differ frem us, toOj as we differ from 
them; for 

" Tis'with'oarjKif^fnto an otur watches; none 
Are just alike, yet each believes his owo." 

'' Benjanoin*^ and Hi B. speak of natural 
lights and peooml equality as *^that old 
ab^indit^,*'^ as '^a^theosy which has now- been 
i^WBdoofldby aJl just thinkers^*' as " a rmah 
nant of the subtle. oobweb» of the sdK>kstie 
tkge*" We most nndeistand them as speak- 
ing of thisee things we hare dteignated 
mttnral righta in pp. 2&^ 2fi, because they 
inttDduee these- remarks to overthrew the 
asgoments dedueed from the universality 
saA aHooabilitj of theae nrtiural rigbtsw We 
are quite wil^bg they sboald continue to 
attach the sane names te the same things^ 
aodwe partieQlariy desire their attention to 
tiieabsBrd.position in whieh they have placed 
thsRiselres by neglecting: the true import of 
the termS' they have themselves used, and 
copying rather: the mere words employed, 
iastead of thoroughly understanding the 
ikmffi signified^ 6$r the cuUhoriiy from ^i^iom 
they copy. It is^ then, aooordhig to our' 
worthy Mends^ " an old absurdity-' fbv man 
to have a right t» the use of his faculties 
and powers ? That man. haaa right to the 
light o£ the- svn and. te the air be breathes 
la **a theory which has long been abandoned 
l^ aU just thinkers;" and it is "a remnant 
of the subtle cobwebs of the scholastio age!' 
to claim far- man: a right to the use of his- 
pn^^ty and. the bruits of his lafoouf I Such 
Mgnmeiita' are - sell'^sondemnatory ; and it 
wmdi be'decogatory te the comnon senseof 
tktftnio^niilcttCBcd wight to asfc hisidlsapK 
pcobattoB.of saoik reaseoin^ or to sel&Hthis 
diwcnfc. frem soch coiehisiona as they hare 
laada oaecflMry^ 



We are otre^ul to bear in mind that our 
present question it- one of abstract principle^, 
entirely disoonneeted.with every- pektieal orr 
social system actual or possible; it is, there»- 
fuve, net a question whether in this stateor 
in that nation slavery may he ju8tified4 bat- 
whether one man can j istly snli^ect to sUreiry 
bis-feUow-naaa. In all abstract qneBtioos-of 
moral seieaee^ the daager x)f reaseotag upon 
ao im|)tied imderatandtng* of seme peculiar 
state oif society is always very great; and ail' 
oar opponents, without exception, have fallen 
deeply into this -error, suitii^ their argum^ts/ 
to that, particular sooial state, which their' 
own prejudice would lead th«n to fornr; thegr- 
have, con-ieijneRtly, made^ the question they 
have ddseussed. Is slavery jusd&tble in our- 
form of UtofHa?' We desire their retnm to 
the question really before us, while we in-" 
terrogate them upoa tfa^ own principlett. 
Previously, however, as-they were either un- 
able or unwilling to find a definition of 
slavery expsessed or implied in our formK- 
observations-, we will, to meet their wbhes^ 
^re thetn a formal statement <tf what we 
suppose to be meant by that term. Slavery 
we consider to be the state of a num whosr 
faculties and' powers, both in possession and 
exercise, are forcibly madeihe personal pre** 
perty- of another man. 

Has A any power or right to exact from 
B thesurrender of all his (i e., B*s) faculties, 
aad powers? Can he deprive hiai of tha 
light of the sun, oeoi the air he breathee— 
of the use of his property or thefhiitaof his' 
labour? We put thb question- of right 
respecting: any one maa ai^ any odi«* nma 
possessing the common privileges of hu^ 
manitV) without reference to any pMticc^r 
social state or political cenditioB; and wet 
hesitate- not to affirm that no sane man will 
reply in the afirmative. Bat sia]^)osiBg it: 
were, admitted that A has this right over B^ 
this gives te all others the same right; thua^ 
what right A has over B, B has over C; and 
soon to 2^ who,' again^ has the same ri^; 
over Ak Tlias, te admit or toi proye thati 
slavery is at all justifiable, is te* admit or ta: 
prove too mncl^. even for our pro-ehurery: 
fciends; for it . provea that, all men may be. 
slaves to aU. men, which. is. a. palpable abr- 
soidity. 

We had intended aaomtwhai severe. cat^< 
tigatioaforoor friend YL B^ as -a punishmenti 
for the: dogmatic afr^aaee with which he 
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has tortured bis little knowledge of logic, 
and less acquaintance with his mother 
tongue, on pp. Ill and 112; but a second 
reading of Ids article has convinced us he is 
a young and inexperienced writer, and we 
therefore only impose upon him, as a task in 
logic, to expunge all the redundant expres- 
sions and rhetorical language from his paper; 
and, having thus obtained a logical skeleton, 
he will find it a very profitable exercise to 
test every proposition and argument by the 
rules laid down in the leading articles of 
Vols. L and II. of the BritUh CorUrover- 
tkMitj he will then be likely to know what 
-estimate others may form of his reasoning, 
and learn, may be for the first time, the true 
value of his own logic f for we are compelled 
to affirm that it is a logic peculiar to himself, 
and the first specimen of the kind with 
which we have ever met. 

The reasoning of our opponents proceeds 
upon the assumption that utility may justify 
davery ; i. e., that usefdlness to an individual, 
or to a number of individuals aggregated into 
-a society, may render slavery expedient, and 
'if expedient then of course justifiable (?) 
Now, however much we may object to expe- 
diency, or demur to the propriety of calling 
that just which derives its validity only from 
its expediency, we will accord the honour of 
substituting expediency for duty to these 
admirable moral philosophers, and, taking 
one step nearer to the source of their errors, 
offer a few remarks upon their favourite 
"** utility," the keystone by which the whole 
fabric of their utilitarianism is held together 
in the semblance of a system, and compare it 
with the term "right" 

A celebrated writer, otherwise commend- 
able for the profundity, the justice, and the 
novelty of his thoughts — Jeremy Bentham, 
the parent of utilitarianism — has raised his 
voice against the idea of right, and especially 
against the idea of unalterable and impre- 
soriptable natural right; he has pretended 
that this notion is not proper— that it mis- 
leads us, and that it is necessary to substi- 
tute for it that of utility, which appears to 
him more simple and more intelligible. But 
the principle of utility such as Bentham has 
presented appears to have the inconveniences 
<tf all vague locutions, besides its own par- 
ticular danger. No doubt, in defining pro- 
perly the term "utility," it is impossible to 
deduce from it the same consequences as 



those which flow from natural right or firam 
justice; but, on examining all the questions 
which appear to put utility and justice ia 
opposition to each other, it will be found that 
that which is not just can never be usefiil, or 
become matter of utility. Besides, it is sot 
less true that the word "utility," in its popu- 
lar acceptation, recalls to the mind an idea dif- 
ferent from that of justice or of right Now, 
when usage and reason have attached to a 
term a determinate signification, it is dan- 
gerous to change this signification; for it is 
in vain that the word in its new sense is 
once explained; the word remains, and the 
new sense is forgotten. "We cannot reason 
(says Bentham) with armed fanatics respect- 
ing natural right, when each understands it 
as he pleases, and applies it as he thinks 
suitable to himself." But from his own words 
the principle of utility is susceptible of as 
many contradictory interpretations and ap- 
plications. "Utility (he says) has often- 
times been wrongly applied : in a strict sense 
it has lent its name to crime; but we oaght 
not to cast upon the principle the faoits 
which are contrary to it, and which it alooe 
can rectify." How can this apology be applied 
to utility, and not to natural right? The 
principle of utility has this danger bejood 
that of natural right, that it awakens in the 
heart of man the hope of profit, and not the 
sense of duty. Now, the valuation of a profit 
is arbitrary; it is the imagination which 
decides ; but neither the errors nor the 
caprices of the imagination alter the abstract 
notion of duty. Actions cannot be more or 
less just ; but they can be more or less osefol 
or profitable. By inflicting injury upon oar 
fellows we violate their rights. This is an 
incontrovertible verity. But if we only judge 
this violation by its utility, we may deoeiTC 
ourselves in the calculation, and find that 
there is profit or utility in the violation. The 
principle of utility is then, by consequence, 
much more vague than that of natural right. 
Correctly speaking, right is a principle, 
utility is only a result Bight is a cause, 
utility an effect Were we to subject right to 
utility, our folly would be equally great as 
of that man who would subject the etonsl and 
immutable laws of mathematical science to 
the changing interests of each fleeting hour. 
Without doubt, among masses of aggre- 
gated individuals numb^ of relations be- 
come immutable, and by their immutabilitj 
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become matter of utility; but if it should be 
said that these relations exist only because 
of their utility, there will not be wanting 
£requent occasions to prove that these rela- 
tions maj be infinitely more useful to some 
individuals, if they are made to yield to the 
exigencieSi or the utility, or the profit, of 
those individuals. Throughout this debate 
our opponents have acted upon this prin- 
ciple, and thereby attempted to destroy the 
voluntary condition of servitude, with what 
folly we may presently show, forgetting that 
the permanent utility of these relations flows 
from their being immutable; and, ceasing to 
be inmiutable, they cease to be useful. 
Utility having been by its advocates treated 
apparently too favourable, and transformed 
into a cause instead of remaining as an e£fect, 
it is very soon entirely dissipated; it ceases 
to be; and therefore utility is not utility 
which is an absurdity. Is it thus with right 
or justice? Utility is destroyed by raising 
it to the first rank— to the rimk of a moral 
principle. 

Apply the foregoing observations to the 
term " right" or "justice." The relations which 
exist in an aggregation of individuals, truly 
exist only becaase they are matters of right, 
and their immutability flows from their being 
^natters of right. lUght is tbns shown to be a 
cause of immutability ; bat we have previously 
shown utility to be the result of immutability ; 
hence the impropriety of substituting the 
term " utility" for the term " right" in any 
question of moral science. Bentham, in re- 
ducing all moral motive to utility, has con- 
denm^ himself to a forced valuation of that 
which is the result of human action. When 
be spei^ of fraud, robbery, &c., he is obliged 
to agree, if there is loss to one there is gain 
to another; and then, to protect his favourite, 
''atility," he affirms that the good obtained 
by the gain is not equal to the evil suflered 
by the loss. But we affirm that, the good 
and the evil being separated, he who has 
committed the firaud or theft finds that the 
gain to him is greater than his estimate of 
the loss suflered by the other. AU idea of 
justice is put out of the question; he only 
calculates on the gain he has made, or the 
utility of the fraud or theft to himself. All 
moral motive is entirely destroyed by this 
system of utility. 

Utility, associated with sacerdotal power 
and error, produces caste; xmited with com- 



mercial or social power it produces slavery f 
and with political power its fruit is serfdom, 
or villanage; in none of which states is the 
will of the subject thereof at all considered. 
Authorized utility is the power of might 
exercis^ over right. 

We nave established the £ict that indi- 
viduals have rights, and that these rights 
are independent of all social authority — that 
no authority, individaal or social, can inter- 
fere with or injure those rights without in- 
curring the guUt of usurpation and injustice. 
Hence slavery is unjustifiable under any cir- 
cumstances. Leaving for one moment the 
abstract question, we follow the principle of 
natural right into political society, and we 
find it then assumes the doable aspect of 
personal liberty and the rights of property; 
and the relation of both these principles to 
government, or authority, is precisely the 
same; each individual consents to sacrifice a 
part of his possessions or property as his 
contribution towards the public expenses, in 
order to secure, by the protection of authority, 
the peaceable enjoyment of the remainder of 
his property; but if the State exacts the 
whole of his property, the guarantee which 
the State has given becomes an illusion, be- 
cause that guarantee can have no applica- 
tion. In like manner, each individual con- 
sents to sacrifice a portion of his liberty in 
order to secure the rest; but, if the State 
takes by force all his liberty, the sacrifice is 
a folly, because it has no good result. 

The consistency of our pro-slavery advo- 
cates is not very remarkable. X. observes 
that slavery is not " a desirable state," and 
it is not " consistent with the highest devel- 
opments of humanity" (p. 23) ; but he " would 
remind his friends that justice and injustice 
are the same at all times" (p. 24); and then 
on page 25 he runs into a panegyric on ex- 
pediency, and the benefit this expediency — 
this state not desirable — ^bas conferred upon 
the United States of America ; — ^here is a state 
of being not desirable producing that which 
is very desirable or very beneficial. What 
an astounding admixture of incongraitiesi 
"Benjamin" has rather confusedly argued 
upon the improper use of the terms "natural 
rights" and " equality." We will heartily join 
him in his crusade against sach improprieties, 
where they are clearly, unmistakeably proved 
to be such; but let us see what we have 
called natural rights? The possession and 
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.atrtiBe «f oar fitealties And povrera? — good. 
'^BmjaDim'* bas «qmil right to his -which 
-we hAve to «an, aid the poorest vpiBdefer has 
equal right to his own fsenlties and powers 
with either Of us. Ahl but we arenot free 
to use them as we please. — ^Tme. And then 
theaatberit J ttf the State steps in and limits 
'Oor' freedom. — ^Trae. Is aot this, then, a 
m. trramph for mer? ezolaiaw'Benjamin. By 
ao meaas : the fitate justly restrains our free- 
^•mfmn injuring our fellow-snHject ; we 
naj freelj do him good, and the Stafe will 
not Teatrain us so long as he is willing to 
4receiTe our ofiered service: we may freely 
puiane our own pleasure or profit in the 
exereiee of cur iaealtfes and powers, hut we 
must respect to an equal extent 'the personal 
;rights of our fellow- suhjeeto— we must accord 
ix) them the same measure of freedom in their 
tpursuit of pleasure and profit as we denuHid 
for ouraelTOs; to eeenre this is'the real aim 
♦f all politieal society — 'the true end of 
goTemment ; similar condusiens result from 
a «imilar eaamination of the other natoral 
Tights we hare menttep.ed. We consider it 
a^dence of insanity in any individual argu- 
ing for or against that equality whidi makes 
all minds, all hearts, all fortunes the "aame ; 
'iHilch •stamps the impress of uniformity after 
•conUMunistic fashion npen^tll intellect, afieo- 
tioo, art, soienee, connneree, law, politics, and 
'«pon all nature; hut^at the same time, it is 
^egregious folly to ooiifonnd those things, ne- 
cessarily equal in all the suhjectv thereof, with 
tirinf s which are of necessity difierent and 
in difffrent subjects ; yet such is the tendency 
of *' Benjamin's" remarks upon equAHty, and 
his misapplication of the quotation from 
'''Tttpper." We can conststently with our 
ymms of equality re-echo the sentinwait 
** Tupper" has so quaintly ejcpressed. 

To H. B. remains the 'Chief honour of 
inooBMSteuoy : he says, "I detest •slavery," it 
is • " in tbe^abstmct had f* " slarvcry ... is 
]rarely a creature of ciroumstanees; in them 
it may find palliation and justification, and 
%»m them it may arise as a matter of pure 
necessity." Here hepronmtnces sktvery bad, 
yvt circmmstmuies may justify the existence 
of this inJQStiee — may permit the commission 
of evil tlMit good may come. Such principles, 
XMirried out into eveiy day practice, would 
destroy the peace and happiness of this 
present life and blot out the • name of man 
from the' hook of eternal 'Hfe. 



Let US remenibei the vpoatiers eni^natie 
repndbtion of the fiilse principle, ^ Letuaiio 
evil that good may come." It b altogether 
unnecessary we should on -Hie present ocea- 
»ion further discuss tlie topic of H e ivit B ile , 
as this has been clearly ahown to he based 
upon « voluntary agreement between the 
person serving and the person ^rved. We 
have also shown that punishment for crime 
is foreign to our present question: we atfii 
further, that the criminal having forfeheA 
his right to peivonal liberty as a pumahment 
for his criminality, bas no rights in his pos- 
session to be 'forcibly taken from him durh^ 
the continuance of his punishment. This case 
is not two persons of equal condition, tlie one 
depriving die other forcibly of his rights, hot 
it is the injured defending right and "the 
injurer making reparation according to the 
plan laid down by the supreme power in the 
state. 

As an authority which uone will question, 
we extract the following from Archer Pol- 
son's " Principles of the Law of Natiena,*' p. 
42. "A prisoner of war is entitled topro- 
tection and good usage, but may he strictly 
confined if he attempt to escape. Officers 
are frequently liberated on their parole, xk 
word of honour that they will not sears 
against the power by which they are released, 
during the war or during a stipulated time. 
The exchange of prisoners daring the contin- 
uance of hostilities is a practice common to 
all civilized states. The persons of artizans, 
labourers, merchants, and persons whose occu- 
pations are peaceful, it is customary to 
respect." 'Further comment upon this' topic 
as a pro- slavery advocate, is needless. 

We mtended to have examined at-flone 
length the scriptural view of slavery, as onr 
opponents have made the Scriptures spei^ 
so-strangely upon the subject, but space* for- 
bids that"we should do.more'thanoffiera few 
cursory remarfcs as suggestire to friends to 
pursue farther their inquiries into the dia- 
racter of biblical servitude. 

Our pro- slavery advocates reraind us ef 
the quaint expression of an OM'EMvine, who 
said, **6atan is never at fault far a texteff 
scripture with which to bait a sin.'* Tlie 
great fact that the volume of in^iratioa 
came into a world fiill of sin and dealt 
with sin as it found it there-^not as tbe6iogi- 
cal^or moral essayists do,' by ^stcmatic defi- 
nitaons and consecutive arguuneiite, proscrib- 
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mg ^1 the practices not in acGord«ince ^itfa 
ihmr sathorti' views — is entirely lost siglit of 
•fey tboee wlw pixjre slaTery from scripture. 
Tkcre is no cUmbt that cruel slavery und 
hsrsfa eerritude existed m all the surronnding 
canons, kmi we find the patriarchs fairing 
their servants for money, or buying their 
service by paying the servant for his volun- 
tary service (Gen. xvii. 13). It is a fallacy 
to suppose that whatever cobts money is pro- 
perty ; the children of Israel purch4&ed their 
first-bom (Numb, xviii. 15, 16; iii. 45, 51; 
£xod. xiii. 13; sxxiv. 20); they paid money 
for their own souls, and when they vowed 
themselves or their children. to tke Lord, the 
pdee of their release was fixed (Lev. xzvii. 
2, 8> Boaz bought Buth (tluth iv. 10). 
Hosea bought his wife (Hos. iii. 2). Jacob 
bought both his wives by servitude (Gen. 
xxix. 16 — 23; but the idea of property is 
not to he feond in any of these purchases. 
:F«r tfce various ways in wliieh the terms 
*^^» ^iouffhe" and "^bmffht with money'' 
are used, see Nefa. v. 8; Gen. xlvii. 18 — 26^ 
&c ; in ftcoordanee with -such a Tiew as this, 
«re the actions and sayings of the patriarchs: 
they never reckoned servants as weahh .or' 
{nrofieTty ; tbey occupied the position of chiefs 
or princes, being proportionate iy great to the 
number ef their servants; but th«ir property 
and their servants are never confounded , as by 
that junetim eenstitutiiig Iheir t(;ec^A; on 
the contrary, the eervants of the patriaschs 
enjoyed BMiny privileges; they enj<jyed great 
confidence (Gen. xxiv. 1 — 9), were treated 
with great respect, and, £ailiug the iasae of 
their master, tbey became his heirs (Gen. xv. 
2 — 4); they were admitted into the same 
refa'gwos pdvileges, and received the seal of 
the covenant with their master (Gen. xvii. 
9, 14, 24,-27),"" iV)r I know, saith the Lord, 
that he (Abraham) will command his cliild- 
rmi and his hoosehold after him, and they 
shaU k^p the way of the Lord, to dojugtice 
and judgment; that the Lordfnayimng upon 
Ahraham that which he hathisp^en of him," 
'Gen. zviii. 19. In addition to what has been 
ao jvdictoosly argued by G. F. and " On- 
-w^rd,** bearing upon Jewish servitude under 
the Mctaic law, we reifer to the moral law as 
a^rcfvektion of great principles, requiring 
supreme love to dod and univerml love and 
justice among men — and whatever accords 
net therewith is condemned by that law; 
hence, no sooner had the majenty and glory of 



Sinai faded from the sight of the Jews than 
God forbad all slavery and slave-trading, 
preparatory to their more immediate contact 
and intercourse with the slave-holding and 
slave- trading heathen then inhabitiBg the land 
of Canaan, and to preclude the possibility of 
their ever claiming, by the rights of conquest, 
the power of the slave-owner over the con- 
quered Canaan ites. In Exod. xxi. 1 6 ; Deut, 
xxiv. 7, we read, " He that stealeth a man, 
and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hands, he shall surely be put to death." The 
crkne is man-stealing, selling, and holding, 
the penalty for either of which is death. Is 
not btealng the taking forcible er fraudulent 
possesbion of that which is belonging to 
another. Can any phase of slavery be found 
which comes not within the curse of this 
kw. Property might, if stolen, be le^ly 
compensated by a two-fold or a five^^old 
restitution, but not so wi^ ettAer ef the three- 
fold forms of slavery, deaffi alone can xsom- 
pensatejbr the crime. Such is the Moeatc 
hiw ; and can that which is called in compari- 
son with the gospel of grace, the '' task- 
master," be made by these pro-slavery so- 
phisms milder than the gospel of love — 
more just and true than the teachings 
lof Him who is the eource of truth — raoue 
merciful tbiui the sweet message ef mercy 
which He came to exhibit in his life of vica- 
rious suffering and deat h ? Facts both in the 
early hi&tory of the church and at the present 
time, eWdenee that in proportion as the love 
of Christ dwells in the heart, so will love to 
man be £Muid in the life. ^That the re- 
ciprocal rights of w«M<er»and »er«wrts (Greek, 
divhi) were inculcated, admits, indeed, of no 
doubt (Col. iii 22; iv. 1; Tit. ii. »; 1 Pet. 
ii. 18; Ephes. vi. 5 — 9), but the perfbim- 
ance of these duties on the patt of the mastcN, 
supposing them to have been skive-^ooasten, 
weuld have been tantamount to the utter 
jswbversion of the relation." 

How fixr we have succeeded in the punK^ 
of truth upon this qnestwn our friends must 
now judge; the verdict is witfa'them. Again 
we would remind them that in all matters ef 
moral sdenee and social economy, justice 
mubt be our guide, right enr -sheet anchor — 
not expediency, nor utility, nor circumstance, 
but priaciple — ^recollecting the words ef OM 
Ben Jonson, that — 

" A ffoo'd man should and must 
Sit rathtr down witti low, ihan rise vufwtr 
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and ^ as we would that others should do to 
nil even so we should do unto them." 

UOUVRIER. 

KoTB. — Those of our friends who maj wish 
to prosecute this subject further, will do well 
to consult Taylor's ^Elements of Canon 



Law" Ferguson's ''Moral and Political 
Science," '*Bentham's Works," M. Ckmstant's 
"Cours de Politique,** Abercrombie's " Moral 
Feelings," Wayhmd's ''Elements of Moral 
Science," Dr. Kitto's " Biblical Cyclopaedia,*' 
and John Locke's " Essays on GoTemment'* 



^jlf (0ssai[ist. 

"IN MEMOBIAM.** 



Gbnius is itself sublime. Its utterances 
are the images of itself, the embodiments of 
its native sublimity. Never is the grandeur 
of genius more manifest than when it becomes 
subject to the ennobling love, lofty devotion, 
mighty faith, and pure principles of Chris- 
tianity. We repeat it from the deepest con- 
fiction, that Christianity is the highest 
manifestation of spiritual sublimity, and 
that genius itself is never more glorious than 
when reposing beneath its broad legisl 

A christian genius stands on an elevation 
from which he looks down upon man, nature, 
life, and death, into spirituality, and up to 
Divinity, in a light which cannot deceive or 
lead astray. We have been led to these re- 
marks from contemplating the lovely image 
of the pious poet, as seen in the modem 
poem, "In Memoriam.*' Poetry, like his- 
tory, has its great epochs, its ebb and £ow, 
its revolutions, its apparent declensions, and 
ultimate progression. Every age has its 
peculiar manifestation of genius. Though it 
He latent for a time, it is that it may acquire 
▼igour — that it may, when its era dawns, 
burst forth like the orb of day from the 
Orient. Another sun has risen in the regions 
of poesy; its radiance is peculiar to itself. 
It is the genius of Tennyson. He is the 
originator of a new school in poetry, distinct 
from the Shaksperian, the Byronic, the 
Wordsworthian, and the Goethean; but em- 
bodying, more or less, the sublimity of 
each. 

Among the many agencies which form and 
bias the spiritual character of man, sorrow is 
one. Its existence is a terrible mystery, and 
perplexes all who would solve it. Although 
the mysteries of its existence cannot be 
&thomed, the experience of humanity indi- 
cates a divine superintendence over the 



s^Hritual agencies to which man is subject^ 
educing good out of evil, and corroborating 
the sentiment of the poet, — 

*' 'Tis held that sorrow makes us wise." 

The cup of human sorrow is often sweet- 
ened by the breathings of the muse. Oft 
does the spirit overwhelmed with unutterable 
distress find solace under the divine influence 
of poesy. Sorrow oilen leads the poet to give 
vent to his feelings and sentiments in the 
most touching strains of sweetest melody. 
Sorrow is often silent; but when it speaks, its 
utterances are always eloquent, and, coming 
from the heart of the writer, go direct to the 
heart of the reader. It would appear that 
sorrow, as a general rule, has given a mighty 
impulse to the genius of the poet, at what- 
ever period of his life it casts its gloomy 
mantle over his spiritual being. This mys- 
terious element appears to mingle more pro- 
fusely in the cup oi the poet than in that of 
other men. 

The true poet is not only the higher man in 
thought, but in feeling dso. The depth of 
his insight into his own nature, and his ac- 
quaintance with the mind and heart of man, 
give constant impulse to the emotional feel- 
ings within his bosom. He not only sees as 
the philosopher, but feels as the lover of the 
good and beautiful. He weeps with those 
who weep, and his great heart thrills with 
the plaintive notes of the long and deep wail 
of humanity in distress! How oft is the 
grief of the captive, the misery of the sun- 
burnt slave, the sorrow of the exile-patriot, 
the agony of the orphan and widow, objects 
of the poet*s thought and feeling I 

Pro^dity of thought, combined with 
depth of feeUng, is the lofty point where God 
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and man meet and commune. Poesj ever 
appears to ns sacred and divine, for it is 

" Itself a thing of God ;" 
bat never more so than ^hen it is the ez- 
presfflon of the sool's vast grief, though it 

'* Is given in outline, and no more." 
Hence we are accustomed to consider the 
Bedeemer's memorable lament over apostate 
Jerusalem as the finest specimen of divine 
poetry to be found in literature. Vast as was 
the guilt of Jerusalem, Christ's agony over her 
was more vast. " Jerusalem, Jerusalem I" 
The thought contained is illimitable; the 
passion expressed is commensurate with the 
thought. "How oft r " The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness.*' The sentiment con- 
tained in these words the poet fathoms; and, 
impelled bj his insight into their import, 
enters the more fullj into the half-told tales of 
human woe. It were impossible to account 
for such productions as " The Wanderer," by 
Wordsworth; " The Orphans," " Be hushed," 
&c., and '* Sleep, baby mine," &c., by H. K. 
White, on any other hypothesis. 

We intend to glance at a few of those 
beautiful poetic compositions found in the 
tome of English poesy, the prevailing feature 
of which is intense sorrow. The most re- 
markable production, for beauty of senti- 
ment, depth of meaning, simplicity of ex- 
pression, and terseness of diction, in modem 
poetry, is the volume before us, "In Me- 
moiiam." It has long ago found its way, not 
only to the public library and private draw- 
ing-room, but to the hearts of Englishmen. 

We dishonour not the name of that true, 
pure, and immortal principle which flourishes 
in the noblest souls, the ties of which are 
stronger than death, when we compare the 
author of " In Memoriam" and his beloved 
friend Arthur to Orestes and Pylades, the 
herO'friends of profane history, or to David 
and Jonathan, the hero-friends of sacred 
history. David's eloquent and passionate 
language over the death of Jonathan, and 
the heart-touching sentiments found in the 
book before us, sparkling " like jewels from 
the depths" in such rich profusion, are the 
breathings of kindred spirits, influenced by 
the same great and immortal principle — 
love. Of Jonathan it is said, he loved David 
as his own soul! "Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women," said 
David, in the desoUtion of his spirit. Be- 



yond this it would seem impossible for human 
friendship to pass. Is it not the climax of 
love? It is evident, from many parts of the 
book before us, that the friendship of its 
author towards the departed had reached 
this point. Yea, this seems to be the expo- 
nent of every section. Love less intense, 
pure, and unwavering could have never thus 
inspired the poet to express himselil Behold 
here, then, ye lovers of grandeur and beauty, 
the two combined in exquisite harmony I 
See here the highest love and deepest sorrow 
shadowed forth "in outline," wedded in bonds 
which nought but the fiat of the Almighty 
can dissolve. The poet, the friend, the be- 
reaved; the three in one speak as few speak, 
in unbroken unity, sweetest poesy, highest 
friendship, and deepest sorrow. 

** It is the saddest and the sorest sight, 
One's own love weeping." 

Many passages might we quote indicative 
of the calm depth of the poet's sanctified 
sorrow; one must suffice, as it embodies the 
spirit of all the rest: — 

" In words, like weeds, 1*11 wrap me o'er. 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold ; 
But that large grief which these enfold 
Is given in outline and no more." 

So of his intense affection : — 

" My Arthur, whom I shall not see 
Till all my widow*d race be run ; 
Dear as the mother to the son. 
More than my brothers are to me." 

An attempt to find out the spring of that 
divine charm which captivates the soul of 
the reader, in the nature of the poetry, is 
difficult, for we cannot ascribe it to any 
particular characteristic. It is the one result 
of the whole. It is the felicitous effect of 
combined love and sorrow, devotion and piety, 
flowing like the deepest rivers, with the least 
perturbation, through the media of true 
poetic melody. The devotional and religions 
spirit which pervades the whole of this pro- 
duction is, perhaps, the great source of its 
power and beauty, seeming to add sacredness 
to the sacred, and loveliness to the lovely. 

Oft have we read the dedicatory stanzas, 
to catch the poet's devotional inspuration — 
to grasp more fully its mighty truths — ^to 
imbibe its sacred import, and enjoy the blessed 
influence which its few verses cannot fail to 
exert on the intelUgent mind. These stanzas 
contain the cardinal truths of the poet's 
creed. We feel them to be the essential 
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.trvtfas •f geoshM pietj, tbttMnl-TecfptioD «f 
'whkfa is the beginning ef tbe lile diTine 
'witluB. Tbe«on «f 6tnch mjb, '* Tbe itmr 
jti tJie Xord is tiie begioMOg *f wisdom,'' «f 
*ikmt witidom Klikfa is tke life «f Qod in tte 
.Mttl. Onraotkor rfpeaU tiK'trath in other 
froBdls^— 

«* Wa BMk ihrne wbosipe do aot fiNO*." 
Tbe Tecogmtion of this beantifal sentiment 
.k tbe ifiret step towards God. We most 
possess this bolj ftar as a -nding power in 
our hearts; not fear originating in anticipa- 
tion of evil, but fear springing from filial 
Qove, to wiiich the witiidrawment of the 
paternal smile is the deepest agony and bit- 
terness. Haying entered into the trne spirit 
ofthis great truth, lie ezeUims : — 

" Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light ;" 
a prayer which ovcry humble soul is ever 
ready to offer. It was this under-current of 
trne piety and resignation to the will of Him 
whose nature is love which led the poet, 
sorrow-stricken of heart, to cry . — 

" Forgive my grief for one removed, — 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved. 
Foi^ve these wild and wandering cries. 
Confessions of a wasted youth ; 
FoEidve them where tbey foil in tmth, 
And in- thy wisdom make me w ise." 

It is this sublime christian sphritnality which 
impresses with its sanctity *' These wild and 
hindering cries," and makes them doubly 
precious to these who enter into the spirit 
vrhich they breathe. 

Those vrho have ezperieneed the sorrow of 
* bereavement may here leamresignatimi «nd 
t£Bd BcntOQ^nta ezpressvve of their own grief, 
ii^wiag itt the same tune Jimits b^ood 
^which it behoves us not to Jet our grief pass. 
.-Sorrow, made subject to spirituality of mind, 
'«ften beeomes prodnetive of its possessor's 
•highest ^ood. Sorrow ifcr the departed 
"elevates the mfod, and leads it to centemf^te 
-the spiritudity of that myiticnature wh«^ 
is capable^ <tf «fiEeetioii, 4md which .must for 
oever grow. 

Many of the figures indiective of the poet's 
bereavement are exquuite. hi tbe sixth 
(••ctson he compares his ^ vridowed race" to 
fthe *^ penpetual nMudenhoed" of her who had 
.^kst^faerfiiture kmd" tfamugh some unauti- 
^cipated leveBt. In the eighth, he compares 
himself toa' *^ happy loreif" seeking' the olgeet 



of his affection m Tain m the wonted phtecs 
of 



** So find I every i»1eaaaaltapot 
In which we two were used to meet. 
The field, the cfaantber, and the street; 
For all ia dark where Ahoo-art noL" 

With what iniaitable beauty does he lead 
us in his visit to the tomb of his d^axted 
Arthur, there to plant this 

** Poor flower of poesy, 
That, if iteaa, it there may bloon. 
Or, dying there, at least m^y die." 

In the elerenth, he (oompaces the ** ttim 
despair" of his " Jai^e grtct" to the serenity 
of ** the man without ^ «oiind," and then 
conducts ns to the cold eorpee of his beiofved, 
whose " neUe breast heaves iMit with the 
heaving deep." In the twelfth, he compates 
himself to a dove winging its flight 

'* O'er ocean mirvers romded large,** 

to ** play about the prow^ of the vessel which 
contained the cold form of his friend. In the 
thirteenth section be compares his tears of 
sorrow to those of the widower weeping "a 
loss for ever new," till his days appear as a 
dream, the dread reality of which time alcHie 
could reveal. How affecting and beautiful 
are the outburstings of his sorrow and ez- 
pectuncy contained in the fourteenth and 
three following sections, as he weeps for the 
beloved one and yet rejoices 1 truly it is sor- 
row's own joy that his dust is safe in the 
" sacred bark," on its way home to be laid in 
"English earth," from which should sjpring 
"the violet of his native land." In what 
thrilling numbers does he invite those that 
" weep with the weepers" to attend with him 
** ^nd hear tbe ritual of the dead." 

The belief that trne affection is anmadyii^ 
principle runs through the whole, and gives 
a depth of meaning to every thoaght, point- 
ing the soul to life beyond the grave asrtfae 
eloncnt of its full expansion. This belief is 
the inevitabie product of true affection. We 
have met with charactsers in reading wad in 
life who have denied this on'tfae' testimony ef 
their own experience; but, «n inqnirmg into 
the nature and foundation of what, m their 
estimation, wae true apiritoal «ffretion,'iie 
invariably fcmnd ourselves launched ou a deep 
eea ef' mystery and phantwsy. Affection, if 
it be true, progressive, and 'undying, has its 
^ndation in moral beauty «md aptritnal 
excellence, and derives its vitaUtyrfrom tlie 
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sfihitaality of the minds in STinpftthy. 
Thronghout tii^boofe the love of the poet is 
nurtured andeievated hj the -deep spirituality 
0f iiisniind: — 

'* Still ouvrard winds the dreary way ; 
I wish it, for I long to prove 
^N-o ktrtso'of moons- ean csBker^ore, 
Iffbttcver MekietODgnesaMy say>" 

'Another rcmarlcable feature of the poetry 
is itfi metaphysical cast, indicating the bias 
of the poet's mind. In tiie following verses 
be expresses his bdief m the personality of 
«ur spiritual existence beyond the tonlb, in- 
timating also that we shall Tecognise and 
oommune with those whom we knew and 
lovod on earth: — 

" That e&ch who seems a sf!parate whole 
Should move his wiud, and fusing all 
The bkirts of s^fvgain, shouM fall 
Bemerging in the general soul, 

'Is faith as vague as all nnstceet : 
Eterttai form shull stUl Tiivide 
The tiermU Jtoul/rotn 4UI beside ; 
And I shMlJiuow him when we meet.'* 

The superiority of the future totlwpreflrat 
«tote of the virtaous, the poet r frequently 
Tefers to with great power, particularly in 
the fifty-eighth seetion. How tou6faii^ are 
tke poeVs reflections on his bed concerning 
him whom the S&ik veil of death bad hid 
fran his outward vision, but wbc^e spiritual 
pr e s e n ce he ever and anon recognised «nd 
«fij<^ed! He nsoums far the dead in the 
aubliiBe simplici^ of « spirit o^ershaiAowed 
by sorrow, and utters the praise mnd fame of 
the departed by a most striking inference, 
free-from the bombastic eulogy so frequently 
penned under such circumstances*. — 

" I leave thy pj-aises unexpress*d. 
'In versef that brings myself relief, 
And hythe measueeof mygricf, 
I leave thygraakspets to he guess'd. 



'N«r Mane J Dealb ,*6oau8e he bare 
The ose of vittHe«ut«f eat«h : 
I know trausplaated homan worth 
Will bloomto profit otherwhere." 

While contemplating the prespectof poetic 
£suBe long ^ce gained, he sa^s: — 
*" To breathe o^y loss is more. than iinae, 
To utter lore more sweet than praise." 

S&eh pathetic ;poesy as this the heart «f 
man tbrough comii^ ages can never kn«, 
bat blfiBd its latent emotions with the fto- 
phetic silenoe of that pmise which imprasMS 
oach thought with immortalij^. 

The lines which describe the, poet's visit 
to the revered walls aod halls of the classic 
town wheve be spent. bis college days with 
bis frigid em body.grandeur snd.bMuty tinged 
with the sacred .hue of. bis grief : — 

''Andteit, 
Up that long walk of limes I past 
To see the rooms in which he dwelt." 

There are few persons we imagine, reading 
these lines, whose hearts will not beat in 
sympathy with the bereaved, as the. reminis- 
cence of some past grief .for. those whom the 
veil of death hides from their view, passes 
through the mind. The reUgious aspect of 
his friend's life he gives in few words, which 
endear both friend and poet to our hearts:— 

" PeiT>lex'd in faith, hot piire in deeds, 
.At last he beat his music out. 
Therclives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds." 

Other pieces written in sorrow, pieces cff 
peculiar poetic excellence, we intended to 
notice; bat, having exceeded ©ur limits 
already, we can only name them, and leave 
the reader to torn to them at his leisure: — 
" Cowper on the receipt of his mother's pic- 
ture;" " GasaWappy," by Delta, on the death 
of his child; "The Dream," l?y Byron. 

Buckinffham. E. W. S, 
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*We endeavoured in a previous paper to 
give an outline of the origin and theory of 
Building Societies. We also said enough 
about Aeir practical working to show that 
they had been liable to disaster; inasmuch 
that if care was not taken that one class of 



(Cmtitmed from pqge 66.) 

members should not receive undue aidvan- 
tages over the other class, the ihiss aggrieved 
might withdraw, and thus prevent or retard 
the acconjplisbment of the* society's object. 

This was not the only objection to the 
early societies — societies which we aball 
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now designate bj their proper niune, *^ Ter- 
minating** Building Societiee. Ttieir first 
essential, that aU the members shoold com> 
xnence subscribing at one time, in order that 
the^ might all temUruUe at one time, was a 
great drawback to their nsefolness. One 
man might not be prepared to join just 
when others were. The indacement to do 
80— such as the opportunity of purchasing 
property on adyantageons terms — might not 
occur for a year or two after the commence- 
ment of the society; and therefore, if he 
entered the society, he was compelled to pay 
for back contributums the same amount as 
he would have paid had he joined at first — 
and this too at a time when it may be rea- 
sonably supposed he would require, for the 
purpose of his purchase and the expenses 
incident thereto, all the ready cash he could 
muster. 

This system of " back payments" was a 
great barrier to a society's progress, for it 
was frequently as inconvenient to a member 
desirous of commencing an investment, as to 
a borrowing member. Another great draw- 
back was the uncertainty of all the society's 
movements; — the objection we have just 
noted was one of the principal causes of this 
uncertainty. 

With a view to remedy the evils of which 
we have spoken, as well as generally to 
extend the uses of building societies, and 
thereby to secure increased public favour, 
the *^ permanent* system was introduced; 
and certainly, with proper management, so- 
cieties under it have fulfilled all that could 
be reasonably expected of them. It would 
hardly be doing them justice, to leave it to 
be thought that they have simply remedied 
"the evils of the old ones." They have 
done far more than this; and perhaps are yet 
capable of further improvement and extension. 

A very brief outline of the principles of 
Permanent Building Societies (in addition to 
what has already been said) will be sufficient 
to secure a correct appreciation of their 
special advantages: — 

Ist. Members can enter at any period 
without paying any back subscriptions, or 
any increased entrance fee. 

2nd. For these reasons a constant influx 
of borrowing members is almost certain. 

8rd. The repayments to be made by 
borrowers are certain both in amount and 
duration. 



4th. By reason of the certunty of repay- 
ments to borrowers, a given rate of interest 
can be guaranteed to the investors. 

5th. Borrowing members may at all times 
know the precise sum for which they can 
redeem their properties. 

6th. The old system of exorbitant and 
delusive discounts is entirely avoided. 

7th. By a constant influx of new mem- 
bers the expenses of management are appor- 
tioned over a larger number of shares. 

8th. A certain portion of the profits are 
set apart for the formation of a contingent 
or reserve fund to meet losses. 

9th. The legal, surveying, and other ex- 
penses, may be apportioned over the whole 
term of repayments, thus protecting the 
borrowing members from too much " pres- 
sure" at starting — which b an important 
consideration. 

Lastly. A correct estimate can, at any 
time^ be made (by a building society actuary) 
of the financial position and prospects of a 
society — which is also a matter of very great 
importance. 

The practical working of a permanent 
society, so far as its cash operations are 
concerned, is precisely the same as that of a 
well managed "terminating** society. The 
only point of difference is that in the former 
case, each month new members add a new 
term to the duration of the society; as both 
investors and borrowers have to pay their 
subscriptions for a term commencing with 
the date of entrance — every new member, 
therefore, adds a link to the chain of dura- 
tion — whence the application of the term, 
" permanent." 

In societies of either description the sub- 
scriptions of both borrowing and investing 
members are presumed to be paid montklgf 
in advance, unless otherwise arranged; and 
the money so received should, if possible, 
always be lent to some borrowing member 
or members, the same months so that not a 
day's loss of interest may occur. A delay 
of a month in completing an advance is not 
simply confined to the loss of a month's 
interest, but it extends over the whole term 
for which the intended loan is to be made; 
— thus, if a loan be for a fourteen years' 
term, a month's delay at starting would be 
a loss of interest on one month's repayment 
for the whole of that time, which would be 
no inconsiderable sum in a transaction d 
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any amoiiiit A popular writer has truly 
said, " unless you are well up in figures, you 
can form a very imperfect idea of the rever- 
sionary value of trifling sums;" and never 
did a remark apply with greater force than 
this does to building societies. 

It has long been a source of wonder with 
the nninitiated as to hoto the " profits" in a 
bnilding society are realized; and perhaps 
we cannot do better than say a few words 
npon that point now. 

It is not one of the least advantages to a 
person borrowing money from a building 
society, that he is enabled, by the constitu- 
tion of the society, to pay off a portion of 
the^7ri>so^a/, as well as the interest, each 
year. The sums so paid o£f, although in 
each case small, form in the aggregate (with 
the income from investers) a sum sufficient 
for re-investment each month. The bor- 
rower of one month begins to repay the next 
month, and his repayment forms part of the 
advance to some other borrowing member, 
who in his turn also commences repayment 
of principal and interest; — thus, in point of 
fact, a considerable portion of the income of 
a society is turned over twelve times in each 
year, and made to produce a small return of 
profit each time. 

This principle — which is difficult, at first, 
to comprehend to its full extent — may be made 
dear by an example. Twelve pounds per 
annum is worth twelve pounds^ six ahiUings^ 
and sixpence, if paid monthly, in advance. 
Now, assuming that 200 members in a 
bmlding society were each making repay- 
ments of loans to the amount of £12 per 
head, and were to pay their instalments 
monthly in advance, as described, and as is 
generally provided for in the rules of build- 
ing societies, the profit arising from the 
re-investment of such repayments each year 
would be sixty- five poundsy calculated at 5 
per cent.; and this is in addition to the ordi- 
nary profits arising from entrance fees, fines, 
transfer fees, &c., &c. 

The profits last named (viz., entrance 
fees, &c.) are sufficient, m many societies, to 
pay the whole expenses of management, 
leaving the profits arising from re-invest- 
ment of capital, as already shown, available, 
to the extent of one-thii^, for a contingent 
reserve fund, and the remaining two-thirds 
as profits to the investing members, over 



and above the 5 per cent guaranteed to 
them at the onset I 

In order more particularly to guard against 
any portion of the funds of the society 
remaining unemployed, it has generally been 
found desirable so to arrange with the 
bankers to the society as to have a slightly 
" overdrawn" account. The advantage gained 
is, that in the event of there being no bor- 
rowing members to carry off the fiinds, the 
monthly receipts may be paid to the bankers, 
in part liquidation of the balance overdrawn, 
and thus no actual loss takes place. 

As an extension of the principle just laid 
down, it has been found desirable to borrow 
sums of money, by way of deposit, of persons 
not being members. The sums thus bor- 
rowed are advanced to borrowing members; 
and as the rate of interest to be paid to such 
" depositors" should never be so large as that 
charged to the borrowers, another source of 
profit may be realized under this head. 

In taking this step there are several 
important points to be considered : — 

1st No sums should be thus borrowed, 
unless there be immediate opportunity of 
investment 

2ndly. The trustees and directors are 
personally liable for the monies so borrowed, 
and the funds of the society are not liable. 

3rdly. Small loans should always be pre- 
ferred to large ones; and in every case, care 
should be taken to arrange for such length 
of notice for repayment as may prevent em- 
barrassment to the operations of the society. 

Young societies frequently find it desirable 
to avail themselves of this means of pro- 
viding early advances for borrowing mem- 
bers; and on the other hand, where a society 
is in respectable hands, people have found 
this chiss of investment peculiarly advan- 
tageous, as a good rate of interest is given, 
with punctuality of payment, and no deduc- 
tion for "Income Tax" — the operations of 
building societies being especially exempted 
from this tax, as they are from all stamp 
duties. 

In our next paper we propose to explain 
how "both borrowers and investers" may 
secure advantages from building societies; 
together with several other points which we 
have to pass over in giving the preceding 
hasty outline of the history and principles of 
these useful societies. G. W., Jnn. 
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THE IMPOBtANCE OE BEM)ING WITH CANDOUR. 



We oaglit to read with candour. They ; 
idio peruse books should be de;iiroa8 to 
discover truth, and should be williug to 
reeeive it from whatever quarter it maj 
come. Beaders should laj aside prejudice. 
They should cherish a teachable dbpositiou. 
Tbej should weigh impartiallj the state- ' 
ments aad reasouings submitted to their ' 
consideration. There are bat too many | 
who embrace opinions without thought, or j 
whO| having read a little, become wise in 
their own conceit. Hence they will listen to 
nothing which opposes their views, and 
speak witli contempt of all who do not 
entertain their sentiments, and belong to 
their party. Their reading is given to 
those writings alone which advocate and 
confirm their notions ; and if they be induced 
to take up a book which is at variance with 
their ideas and supposed interests, their only 
endeavour is to find out fallacies in it and 
grounds of objection to its principles and 
aims. They will not deal fairly with it, 
and examine it with candour and care. 
Such are the persons whose party newspaper 
and sectarian magazine are the only writings 
which they consult, the only authorities to 
which they submit* Having taken their 
side in connexion with a question which 
involves the evident righta of conscience or 
the interests of their country and the world, 
or having embraced a creed and. joined , 
themselres to a religious denomination, they , 
seem to imagine that all opinionst but their 
own are erroneous; that it. is wise to avoid 
all leading and. discussion which are opposed 
to them; and that they ace bound to adhere 
to their old fancies and associations, inj 
despite of all that reason and experience can 
urgs to induce them to recognise the claims 
of truth, justice, and freedouL They cling | 
to theories and prejudices that have been > 
almost universally abandoaed, and, like the | 



bird of night, which loves to flit amidst the 
darkness and to haunt the time-worn and 
crumbling ruin which has ceased to b« 
inhabited, they retain the antiquated netioos 
and partialities which have been dissiptted 
from the minds of other men by the progress 
of light and improvement. It is this want 
of honest investigation and thought which 
so lamentably perpetuates error, and hinders 
the reformation of the church and the worid. 
If the best controversial writings on the 
diflferent subjects of which they treat, and 
concerning which infcwmation is wished, 
were read with the simple and sincere desire 
of discovering truth and obtaining knot- 
ledge, sound wisdom would doubtless be 
acquired; something of goodness— and not 
merely of evil — would be seen in the 
thoughts and aims of those with whom we 
have not hitherto been agreed; and the 
consciousness that we have had no other 
object in view when inquiring into their 
opinions tluin to distinguish between the 
right and the wrong, the beneficial and the 
injurious, would inspire us with strong con- 
fidence in the rectitude of the conclusions to 
which we coma regarding them. Thus we 
ought ever to recollect that, if books are 
worthy of being read at all, it becomes ns to 
peruse them with that unprejudiced disposi- 
tion which is open to receive from them au 
that seems to us to be just, and true, ani 
pure — ^which would lead us to renounce onr 
own errors when they are pointed out to us» 
and to follow out sound principles and reason- 
ings, to whatever issues they may conduct 
Let us be humble, and sincerely anxious to 
learn all that is profitable in the books which. 
we read. 

Seize upoutmlii where'er 'da found,— 
Amon^t your frienila^ lunongst your fo«»» 
Oa Chrtstwn or on IwatheB' groond; 
The. flower's divine where'er it grows. 

Dr. McKebBOIT. 
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QUBSnOKS BEQUIBIXG ANSWERS* 

214. X.L. has my sincere thanks for his prompt 
reply- i» Question 203, and for tlM^ drafts poem- 
which accompanies it. I shall be still further 



obliged if he wiUaflbid iofimmtion as to the cu* 
cumstances of the<discover j of the poem, '''JJ," 
enable me to form an opinion on its aathorsov- 
I was not.awara tbataaT^ papMS of MIHso*"^ 
been discovered since the " Christian Poctrme 
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came t9 light in the State Paper OiBee in 18fi3. 
The fixed opinion on the subject whieb X. L. 
attributes to me was nothing more than a short 
mode of expressing that I had never seen ihe 
poem in any edition of Milton, and never hefird 
it attributed to him. If I had not been struck by 
the exquisite beauty of the lines quoted, I should 
not have inquired for theur author. What is the 
date» form, and editorship of " the last Oxibrd 
edition?"— B.S. 

215. Having in my early youth been unaseus- 
t<mied to m*ntal dismpluie, 1 now su£br much 
annoyance, both in business and sttidy , from weak» 
nessof memory. Cananyof yourcorrespondeute 
iafimn me the best way of getting* rid of the evil» 
and making up for my former loss ?—J. B. 

216. Can any of your readers in/onn " Igno> 
ramus" of the origin of the term "Keverend, as 
applied to clergymen? 

217. Will any of the obliging correspondents of 
your usefiU magazine inform me to what the fol- 
lowing tenns refer, plaeed at the head uf the 
Daily Share list issued by the committee of the 
Stock Exchange, viz., " Number, " " Sltare^ " 
" Paid," '^Business done," &c.?— ASubsckibkr. 

218. I have been informed that Her Mf^esty 
occupies the British throne in right of her being 
descended from the StaaHs. Now, is this the 
case ?— P. D. 

219. Are we not justified in taking the life of 
animals for our own sustenance by the command 
given to Peter to " Kill and eat," Acts x. 13 ? 



Would any of your readers be kii 
assist me in maintaining th* adrocai^of 
riauiam against Una argiaBieal?^A YonHaYB" 

OKTAaiAN. 

220. I should be much obliged if you or any of 
the learned contributers of your penodioal would 
give me a brief outline of the setenees? I cannot 
divide them properly, as *' meta^ysks," metik 
physical philosophy, ** polities," poti^sal philoeo- 
phy, &e., &c., perplex my mind very muefa. I, 
therefore, would be very thankful fur a little ex^ 
planation of the different parts, and of the con-* 
nexiott of one part with the other: and also a 
rule by observing which I m^ht always distin- 
guish literature m«i 8cieaee.^T. C. EnwaBDS,. 
Bala College. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTION&. 

146. The Bank of England and its Weekly 
Returns. — By an Aet of Parliament passed io: 
July, 1&14, the Bank of Eughind is divided into • 
two departments— the one for regulating the 
insues of bank notes; the other for the geuaral- 
business of baaking. The former is called the 
issue departorait ; the latter the bankii^ depart* 
xaesA. A weekly statement of the retnms of each 
department is published separateljr. In explana- 
tion of the weekly retoms given in qnestkMi 146 
of the Coniroveniaiist for Februaary, 1853, two 
recent returns published in the Loudon. OazeUt' 
are presented for comparison: — 



1. Notes issued 



Bank qf England Betvms/or the Week ending January 7, 1854. 
Issue Department. 
£ 



29,148,800 



£ 



2: Government debt Il,ai5,100 

3. Other securities 2,964,90a 

4. Gold com and bullion 15,148,800 

5. Silver — 



£29,148,800 
Banking Department 
£ 



;£29,148,800 



6. Proprietcrs' capital 14,653,000 

7*Btsat 3;a47,894 

a Publie deposits 8,291,993 

0^ Other deposits 12,744,634 

la Seren^day^and other hUls 1^15,059 



£ 

11. Government seeuritias 14,833,2$K^ 

12. Other seeuritiee 16,736,40» 

13. Notes 7;800,60§' 

14* Coin,&c 682,272 



£40,052,580 
Bank qf England Be turns for the Week ending January 14, 1854. 
Issue Department 
£ 



£40^052,580 



1. Notes isBoed 29,383,840 



2. Gevemment debt 11,016,100' 

3. Other securities 2,964>900 

4. GoldcoinandbiUHon 16,383,«# 

6. saver .T — 



£29,383gB40 
Banking Department 
£L 



£29,386,8I» 



6. Capital 14^558j000 

7. Beat 3,2»6,813 

a:.£ttblie.iiepo«it» 3,213,093 

9. Other Deposits 14,140,492 

Ilk S^vea^l^ and otber bills 1«232;3S9 

i^435,6i7 



11. Government securities 13)644v09ft? 

12. Othereeeurities 14;663s996t 

13. Notes 7j449;OI6 

14. Gold and silver com 686)29i 



j680,435itft7 
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For eoDTenienoe of refinrence, the items in the 
foregoing statements are numbered, an arrange- 
ment which may also be applied to the returns of 
November 13, 1852, given in question 146, when 
referred to. 

Issue Department.— It may here be remarked 
that any person can demand fVom this depart- 
ment notes for bullion at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. 
per ounce standard ; but if the bank require it to 
be melted or assayed, it is done at the expense of 
the depositor (see 4 sec. of Act passed July 19, 
1844). 

No. 1 is termed the circulation issue, and is 
the representative of Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, which 
are deposited to ensure its convertibility when 
required. 

No. 2 is the unpaid portion of a debt incurred 
by the Government at different periods from 1694 
to 1800, and due to the Bank. 

No. 3 are other convertible securities, and, with 
No. 2, amount to fourteen millions. The Bank 
are allowed to issue notes on this sum by the 
Act of Parliament which has already been re- 
ferred to. 

Nos. 4 and 5 are the amounts of coin and 
bullion deposited to ensure the convertibility of 
the remainder of the notes issued. These amounts 
are variable in proportion to the supply of gold, 
or its demand for commercial or other purposes. 

Banking Department — Liabilities. — No. 6. 
The proprietors capital. 

No. 7. What may be termed a surplus capital, 
as to this amount the profits are added, and from 
this sum the dividends of the proprietors are 
paid. 

No. 8 consists of the Exchequer accounts, 
monies lodged for payment of the dividends upon 
the public funds, savings bank deposits, and 
other public accounts. 

No. 9 are deposits made by London bankers, 
the East India Comrany, and by private indivi- 
duals at London and at the bi-anch banks. 

No. 10. Seven-day and other bills, for which 
the Bank have become responsible. 

Assets. — No. 11. Advances made upon Ex- 
chequer bills for taxes not received, Exchequer 
bills purchased, and stock and annuities held by 
the Bank. 

No. 12. Bills discounted in Loudon and the 
country, East India Bonds, city bonds, and mort- 
gages, advances on stock, &c. 

No. 13. Notes in hand, not in circulation. 

No. 14. Coin for the general purposes of this 
department. 

The whole of the notes from the issue depart- 
ment do not find their way to the public ; but a 
portion are generally in hand at the banking 
department: hence the terms arise " circulation 
issue," the amount of which is found at No. 1, 
and'* circulation active," ascOrtained by deduct- 
ing the amount at No. 13 from that given at 
No.l. 

Comparing the last return with that issued the 
week previously, the results appear as follows :— - 

Circulation issue 235,040 incr. 

Cirouladon active 592,625 „ 

Public deposits 5,078,000 deer. 

Other deposits 1,395,858 incr. 

Qovemment securities held by 

Bank 1,189,274 deer. 

Other securities 2,073,114 „ 

Coin and bullion 238,060 incr. 



Seven-day and other bills 17,270 incr. 

Beserve notes and coin in the 

bankinfr department 354^65 deer. 

Rfst 47,919 incr. 

The most noticeable feature in these returns is 
the large decrease in public deposits, occasioned 
by the payment of dividends and the paying off 
some of the dissentient holders of stock who 
declined complying with the terms offered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when making his 
late financial arrangements. 

The decrease in the other securities held by 
the Bank is usual at the period when the divi- 
dends are paid, as the advances upon stock, &c., 
are now generally repaid. The decrease in Go- 
vernment securities is small, considering the 
amount withdrawn from the public deposits; 
and, observing the increase in the active circula- 
tion, and in the coin and bullion, it is eridoit 
the position of the Bank is better, and the supply 
of money is somewhat fi«er than the week pre- 
viously. Comparing, however, the circulation 
issue (No. 1) of the last returns with that quoted 
in question 146, Contraversialitt for February, 
the decrease is seen to be je5,316,435, a reduction 
the Bank was compelled to make in self-defence, 
owing to the large demand for gold made upon 
it Such an absti^ction from the issues would 
have a tendency to make money dearer, and ^^ 
strict commercial operations, unless the demand 
for goods would admit of prices being raised 
sufficiently to cover the advances in the value of 
money. In 1847 money was dear from its scarcity. 
At the present time money is dear, not from a 
want of supply, but from the demand made for 
commercial purposes. When the return* of the 
Bank of England indicate a restrictive issue 
bankers recall their advances, and become more 
select in the class of bills discounted by them| 
Then it is that small manufacturers or tradesmw 
of limited means feel the inconveniences of me 
pressure, imless their prudence and forethoumt 
have led them to make preparation for it, which 
the following example may illustrate :— 

Ais & small manufacturer, who has conducted 
his business for ready money ; but, from an ewy 
state of the money market, finds little difficulty 
in getting a bill discounted which has fallen mto 
his hands in the way of business. This induces 
him to seek an enlargement of his trade, by sop- 
plying goods to persons of trustworthy character 
upon credit terms, taking their acceptances at 
three and four months. For a time all go« on 
well. At length the returns of the Bank of Eng- 
land show a gradual and serious diminution « 
the precious metals. Its issues are restricted ; its 
accommodation to the public is drawn withm 
closer limits. Country bankers feel pressure, 
arising from the scarcity of money ; their advances 
are called in, and they discount nothing butveiT 
good bills, and at short dates, subject to a mucn 
advanced rate. A has heard that money has be- 
come dear, but understands little of the reason 
why. He proceeds with his extended trade, ano 
c^mes to the bank with his bills as ««««JT 
" the returns" show that the aspect of the monj 
market is become very serious, and the banker 
feels he is obliged to refuse to discount for wni. 
as the bills taken by A are of a class *« ''JJr 
cannot re-discount The engagements of A^ 
ture, and find him without the means of ntt««J°?. 
them, and he has no alternative but to " ask time 
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tfma Ms enditois or sink uatfer the pnatare. 
Bad A BMMie hims^f Mqudntod with the oen- 
^idon of Ihe money mariroC,«Ten from the retmits 
«f tbe Bank of Englnd, he woald hare seen that 
-aamtey wt» frowii^ seairosr, and would beeorae 
dH w e i. Ftadcoioe wo«dd havw sog^ested that hb 
^iipayimmHa shocM he more limited, aud that he 
slroviM have rs«trioted his trade «o the limits from 
wbi^ he oonmenced. 

Sach is also the prfaic^»te which o p er ates mmony 
t men in the higher ranks of the coaamer- 
" * A disregard of xwih passii 



Inters 4is^raee andmin, whilst he who 
lb* evfl" is enahled lo overoome tis tnfliunees. 
Tke Talae of ttiese retams to oommeroial men 
mmf in mnae paft be gathered from this view of 
the matter.— W. J. 

10«. Oonvtnation.— The answer sent bf S. 6. 
bardlf meets the ease df R. V. F. Perhaps the 
maaireris iainroamstaaees that reqiUre a pleasing 
defirery — ^ia saaie department of trade, or in one 
of the learned pretessions— and is in constant 
«oanmnMfation witb persons of eultivaled minds, 
who are displeased with anooath expressions; 
%vt if he is ia oonmanication with persons of 
knarly bMh, even then it is necessaiy be poness a 
oaperal mteranee, for ttM poor are ^07 prone to 
Uke or dl^Hke one who speaks to them, according 
to the maimer in wbich they are addressed A 
Mend of noine onoe oflfendad one of his puish- 
ionars hy a harsh expression, though the idea ex- 
pressed w«s not objectioattble. If the inqnirer is 
aaxiocis to be agreeable to his friends by giving 
eocprcBsion to his tiionghts with ease and graoe, 
ao fra hilb aim is hmdable, and desenres encou- 
r a geaaent. 8. G. advises the attainment of a 
ipmft aBsoont of knowledge ; bat the possession 
oOiitensive knowledge is not always aoeorapa- 
ntn by a ready and pleasant oommuuieation of 
thooghts to others : yet extensive knowledge is 
neeeasary to ftutiish the materials for profitable 
eonvaraaCi<m. A man might be able to acquire great 
stores of knowledge, and yet find his abiKty to 
eoDvarse very defective. It is, indeed, painfull to 
listen to tlie address of many persons;— such a 
diflleahy to find words, such wandering and dis- 
eovd in Ikeir disceorse, that if bv instmotion tiwse 
can be enabled to obtain a pleasing utterance, 
time will not be wasted in the attempt to improve 



The aathor of the *' Art of Reasoning" has fur- 
nirtwd las with a foundation on which improve- 
meat may be bultt He says, " As is the form of 
oar ttioa|i!fat, so shonld be the form of our style." 
When each part of our knowledge is not dis- 
tinctly seen by onrsdves, but the whole is in 
confruioii, our discourse must partake of the 
same disorder. If our knowledge has been at- 
tained through Am medium of a harsh and dry 
st^, our utterance mast share the same charac- 
ter. If &. F. F. has not studied the articles in 
fte Cm9iroiveniaH$t, by the author of ttie ** Art 
of Seasoning," I advise him to do so, an the 
^Isndid diction in which they wre written will 
coadaee to the end he aims at Let him read 
Shak s per c 's plays, Bvtsb's poems, Hume's** His- 
toiy or Engtaud." LytRon Bulwer's works. See. 
If the ideas eontained in these works be made his 
own, wkh the beauty of style in which they are 
written, be will be able to appreciate elegance of 
st]4e wherever tt eaiste, and the knowledge ac- 
qahad ttaroaghaaabaathoFSfflust oeloor faisown 



thoughts with bean^. The moon, by the lig^ 
site receives from t^e sun, imparts a halo of love- 
liness to the clouds as tttev pass over her surfhee 
along the sky — so our souls, enl^htened by tite 
great spirits of our race, will beaotify our owh 
conceptions. 

The cultivation of the ideal foeul^ will also 
prove a great assistance to the inquirer in the 
attainment of a graceful and harmonious utter- 
ance. 

The study of words will enable R. F. F. to 
reject those that are composed of many conso- 
nants, and choose those that abound in vowds 
The word memkind is not so pleasing in soaud 
as humanity ; this word is composed of an equal 
number of consonants and vowels, and is voy 
beautiflil. 

The inquirer says that persons are esteemed 
more on account of a beautirul utterance than 
strenffth of intellect This I consider wrong, as 
the pleasure we receive from a delightful diction 
is of a transient nature, unless such language is 
the expre-rsion of intellectual attainmente or good- 
ness of heart The ad<miments of style may be 
foi^otten, but intelligence and virtne will ensure 
us tlie esteem and love of all those whose approval 
is of value.— R. H. 

18d (p. SJ^, Vol. ni). Scmming Poetry.^la. 
asking how to <* scan" a passage from Collins' 
** Ode to Evening" — one of the most unique and 
peculiar, yet most chaste and musical, eompo- 
sitions of English poetry—** Juvenis" has, I con- 
ceive, started a question of no common difficulty. 
Surely, in defhnlt of a genuine poet, the gentleman 
owning the initials £. B., who sits in cbe critical 
chair for the purpose of passing judgment upon 
unfortunate aspirants to the laurel wreath, might 
have turned his attention to the qaestion of 
" Juvenis." It might be delicately hinted, that 
the readers of the Controversialist have a strong 
interest in tiie nature of English poetry, but a 
very slight concern in " wretched verses" or ** glib 
nonsense;" and that the annotated ** perpetration, 
written off at once, without anv consideration,^' 
appearing in pp. 29—31, might have been advan- 
tageously displaced for the introduction of a short 
essay on metre and poetic construction. I hope 
that these remarks may catch the eye of E. B., 
and awaken him to a sense of the duty of pro- 
mulgating the law of poetic justice, which it is his 
office to administer. For myself, I am neither a 
poet, nor the son of a poet Like others, on leav- 
ing school and donning the toga virilis, I began 
to write verses ; but an inner love for the poetry 
of our Miltons and Cowpers, our Shaksperes and 
Drydens, warned me that a verse-maker was not 
a port ; and I was glad to become a silent wor> 
shi|»per, and to listen in rapt admiration to the 
ecstatic harmonies of the great roasters of song. 
But, wl ile I abjure any attempts at poetic power, 
the question naturally occurs. In what does poetry 
differ from prose — on what principles of construc- 
tion is it foimded ? It evidently is not the quality 
of the thoitghts expressed which aloue distin- 
guishes the two classes of composition ; nor is it 
the beautiful imagery, the metaphors, and the 
similes with which the poet ** points a moral or 
adorns a tale." It appears to me that the only 
real distinction which ean be drawn between, 
poetry aud intaginative, flowery prose, is that one 
is metrical, the other nnmetrical. I think the 
oareM reader will find a proof of Ihis positiou ia 
Q 
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the teet, that we oecaeionall/ meet with single 
'ines of pore poetrr in ordinary proee composi- 
4one, Mui even in daily conversation. Sir Walter 
Scott relates that Mr&. SiddonaArequently moulded 
her commonest remarks into blank verse. Her 
exclamation at table is well known :— 

** You've brought me water, boy ! I asked for 
beer." 

Now, we cannot pretend that there are any of 
the oceompanyiMg graces of poetry in such a 
trivial renuuk ; and yet I think that no one can 
deny that it is genuine blank verse. In the same 
way, if we examine the first two lines quoted by 
" Juvenis," — 

** Now air is hnsh'd, save where the weak-eyed 
bat. 
With short, shrill shriek, flits by on leathern 
wings," 

I think it would be mere folly to maintain that 
there is anyUiing in the idea conveyed which con- 
stitutes them poetry. If we change the order of 
the words, and supply the ellipses, the character 
of the composition is entirely changed : — ** The 
air is hushed now, except where the weak-eyed 
bat flits by on its leathern wings, and utters its 
short, shrill shriek." No one can pretend that, 
as a simple statement of facts, the meaning of the 
couplet differs fVom the equivalent prose; and 
yet I conceive that it would be impossible for any 
educated person to deny that the one is poetry of 
m high class, and that Uie other is very ordinaiy 
prose. The essential nature of poetry, then, is 
metre. But what is metre ? I believe there are 
two wide-spread opinions on the subject, which 
are vaguely held without any thought as to their 
truth, viz., first, that metre consists of a mere 
mechanical arrangement of syllables, so many in 
a line, and of lines recurring at intervals, like the 
figures of circulating decimals; and, secondly, 
that metre is a system of prosodiacal quantities. 
The former opinion, held chiefly by the unre- 
flecting and uneducated, is considerably counte- 
nanced by the custom of religious denomioations 
in designating the measures of their hymns as 
" four lines sevens," '* 8, 6, 8, 6," (the ordinary 
" common metre,"} &o. — a custom perhaps ne- 
cessary where music is to be fitted to words '* at 
the shortest notice," like a ready-made outfit to 
the body, without reference to the character and 
internal nature of either, but ruinous both to the 
music and the sentiments of the puet, and sadly 
misleading as to the nature of poetical metre. 
The idea that English metre is a system of pro- 
sodiacal quantities is probably held by most per- 
sons who, as boys, have toiled through the weari- 
some pages of Latin prosody, and been drilled in 
the art of ** scanning" Latin poets, and of con- 
structing " nonsense verses" by the help of a 
Gradus, or by pulling a passage or two of Virgil 
to pieces and joining the bits again. If I mistake 
not, somvwhat higher views of Latin poetry are 
now generally held, and accent is believed to 
have played its part in ancient verse; but still 
quantity was the grand governing quality of the 
Vii^gilian aud Horatian metres. To attempt, 
however, to subject English poetry to strict rules 
of quantity, mutu, I imagine, fail. Southey tells 
tis,that amongst the multitude nf our dissyllabic 
words we have only one pure spondee, and that 
not a very serviceable one, being the proper name 



** Egypt." Henoe in his attempt to form an Eii§. 
lish hexameter he tells ua that he was oompeUed to 
use the trochee and daetyl in place of the s 
and daetyL I believe the genieral flyetem i 
by those who wish to govern our £ngliah x 
by prosodiacal rule* of quantity is, to regard tte 
accented or emphatic syllables as long, and tfaoae 
uuacoented as short. Bat this appears to me a 
somewhat unjustifiable liberty, prompted only by 
a desire to bind the rules of one language on the 
constructions of another of a totally diflSetent 
origin and nature. We wUght, perhaps, force 
Latin metres on our English poesy, as some have 
forced the inversions aud eonstniotioDs — atanoat 
the very words of the ancient tongues—oa «ar 
English speech ; yet in both oases the advantage 
is doubtful, and the success but vary partial. 

It will be seen firom the foregoing remaxkM that 
I consider the application of strict rules of ^ scan- 
ning" would be alien to the genius of Ei^cfisfa 
metre. I am quite open to conviction, mud ahall 
be happy to see any other writer ezplainii^ his 
views of this interesting sulyeot, however oppositB 
to my own. Indeed, my chief ob^tct in poming 
the present remarks is a wish to test, by p<d>Iie 
opinion, Uie value of views formed in the ooorse 
of individual thought and study. The " Ods to 
Evening" is evidently modelled on Milton's tnns- 
lation of the '* Quia multa gracilis te puer in rosi" 
of Hortwe, a translation intended (professedly) by 
its author as an imitation of the Horatian metre 
(Asclepiad and Pherecratic). The resemblance of 
the English to the Latin measure is however, I 
think, confined to the fact that each contains two 
long and two short lines in a stanza : to show any 
real prosodiacal identity between the Latin model 
and its Engjlish counterpart would be impossible. 
The metre is undoubtedly interesting, and in tiie 
ode of Collins has proved to be of the highest 
value, and become the foundation of a vari^ of 
unrkymed metres, which are probably destined to 
play a still more prominent part in the Aiture eras 
of English poetry. Now, it appears to me that 
the basis of English versification consists in a 
melody of expression and a harmony of construc- 
tion ; the former governing chiefiy the choice of 
words, aud the latter the metre. This Imter qoa- 
lity— harmony— seems to be regulated by accent, 
aud (generally) wrought out by the assbtanoe of 
rhyme, and uniformity in the number of the syl- 
lables. It is this which pre-eminently distinguishes 
the great and mature poet. Without a thoroiufh 
power over the details of this harmony of versifi- 
cation, the mere melody of words cloys, and de- 
generates into what has been aptly termed " on 
overbalance of mere sweetness of ^nnd." An 
attention to this particular will often enable us to 
distinguish the earlier writings of our great poets 
from those of more mature age ; they are general^ 
wanting in that endless variety of pause, and that 
exquisite adaptation of the natural characteristics 
of the words employed to the sense conveyed. 
Hence the best poets, even in the same nominal 
desa-iption of metre, gain an idiosyncracy of s^le 
which it is impossible fully to imitate. It is said 
the rhythm of the Spenserian stanza haa never 
been exactly caught by any succeeding poet; and 
it may assim;dl^ be asserted that the rhythmical 
movement of Miltontc blank verse is virtually a 
distinct metre, and has a character as essentially 
ite own as existe in the mutic of a Handel or a 
Mozart. Indeed, I imagine that music and poetiy 
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an modi more closely conneoted thau is generally 
inragined. In both melody is the indispensable 
basis, but the inferior gift; while harmony forms 
the distinctire province ot the master mind. In 
both it is possible to write by rule, though the 
result is in each case feeble and worthless. It is 
related of Coleridge, that he once declared his 
ennui in listening to a feeble piece of Bossini, 
adding, that ** it sounds like nontenae venes ;" 
but when the sublime strains of BeeUioven com- 
menced, his ennui vanished, and he became en- 
raptured. Is not the attempt to write English 
poetry on the principles of prosodiacal quantity a 
species of intelligible nousense-verse-making ? 
On this point I may remind the reader that Cole- 
ridge expressly tells us that "Christabel" is written 
on a purely accentual system, and consists of four 
accented syllables to each line. Perhaps some 
correspondent may be able to say whether the 
de<if have any interest in poetry as poetry, and 
aptat from the ideas conveyed. It seems to me 
exceedingly probable that English metre, depend- 
ing chiefly on musical principles, may be without 
charm to* them ; while the accurate measure of 
lon^ and short quantities, depending on fixed but 
arbitrary rules, may give to Li^n poetry an especial 
charm for those amongst them who understand the 
lanffoage. Perhaps a few specimens of " accen- 
toia scansion," where each accent is regarded as a 
long quantity, and the feet are measured off more 
Latino, may interest *'Juvenis:" — 

Hexameter. 
" *Twas at that sombre hour when the light of 
day is receding." 

Trochaics. 
" 6 ye unforgotten pleasures, 
Pleasures of our tender youth." 

Iambic. 
" Oh, that on famed Peneus' banks 
The nymphs of PeUon had bemoaned." 

Alexandrine. 
" Thy realm for ever lasts ; thy own Messiah 
reigns." 

Creties, 
** Native floods, rough with ice." 

Pentameter. 
'* The pentamer aye falling in melody back." 

Some amusing burlesque Sapphics and Dac- 
tpUce may be seen in the pages of " The Poetry 
of the Anti-Jacobin." B. S. 

206. Samuel ITarren.— Samuel Warren is a son 
of Dr. Warren, once aWesleyan minister of Man- 
chester, now a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. He is by profession a barrister, and is at 
present Recorder 'tet HuU. He was originally in- 
tended for the medical profession, and studied in 
the hospitals. His principal works are— "The 
Diary of a Late Physician ;" " Ten Thousand a 
Year;" "Now and Then;" "A Popular and 
Practical Introduction to Law Studies ;" " Caleb 
Stnkeley ;" " The Lily and the Bee, an Apologue 
on the Crystal Palace ;" an essay on the " Intel- 
lectual and Moral Development of the Present 
Age ;" and a tale of the assizes, " We are all Low 
People here," which appeared in " Blackwood's 
Maj^azine. He is at present engaged on a work 
entitled " The Memoirs of Sir Astley Cooper." A 



popular edition of his works is being issued by 
the Messrs. Blackwood, of Edinburgh. His 
" Physirian's Diary" was rgected by nearly all 
the leading English magazines, and thrown aside 
by the author as useless. Subsequently, throoj^ 
the persuasion of a friend, it was offered and sent 
anonymouslv to Professor Wilson, by whom it 
was accepted; and not till some time after did the 
editor know his correspondent He is described 
by the author of " Pen and-Ink Sketches" as a 
man of shv, retiring disposition, with a face which 
may be called ** heavy, still of a very thoughtftil 
cast, the high and broad forehead indicating 
powers of a very superior order. I hope the pre- 
ceding may be satisfoctory to your correspondent 
J. C— D. M. W. 

208. The Cause of the Apparent Size of the 
Moon when Binng and Setting. — Not being sa- 
tisfied with the replies given by C. C. F. and 
Wm. C. to " Textor's" question on this subject, I 
have examined th6 question for myself, and am 
led to consider that refk^ction is the sole cause of 
this phenomenon. One of the simple experi- 
ments I tried in support of this opinion was the 
following : — I placed a small piece of silver in 
the centre of a basin, and retired to such a dis- 
tance as to lose sight of the object. I then 
poured some water into the basin, when the 
object by refraction became visible at a greater 
distance, and, if I were not the subject of a 
" mental delusion," considerably magnified. The 
refraction was increased by an addition of water. 
Refraction decreases as the altitude of the moon, 
or other celestial body, increases : in the zenith 
the object is seen as it would be if no atmosphere 
intervened ; at the altitude of 45* the reii-action 
amotmts to only ^th of a degree, but at the ho- 
rizon it is equal to 33'. 

Perhaps some more of your scientific contii- 
butors will favour " Textor" and myself with fur- 
ther replies to the question.— -J. L. 

212. The CloJtsi/ication of Knotcledge.—ln 
reply to " Amicus' ' inquiry regarding the best 
method of classifyiug knowledge and information, 
I would remark that Todd's " Index Rerum" is the 
best t^ing of the kind I have met with. It is sim- 
ply a book cut into an index, with a number of 
leaves to each letter of the alphabet. The infor- 
mation, extracts, discoveries, statistics, &c., are 
entered under the initial or leading letter of the 
subject being entered. It is tbus classified, and 
can at any time be at once referred to. It is highly 
commendable for making entries of subjects read 
tliat may again be required for reference. A glance 
at the " Index Rerum," as appended to Todd's 
complete works, will at once conrince anyone ol' 
its utility and value.— J. B. 

In answer to your correspondent " Amicus," I 
think that the science of Mnemonics is all that is 
required, which by associating and localizing his 
ideas, he would have (to use an old pbratte) what 
he wants at his flnger-ends. This science contains 
other advantages besides, by which you may 
commit to memory, in an almost incredible shot i 
space of time, any amount of figures, names, or 
svmbols you have been hitherto unacquainteii 
with.— J. H. 

213. Nugget.— In answer to W. R.'s query 1 
may remark that I presume the word nngget is 
derived Irom the Persian word nuud, which sig- 
nifies " ready money." — ^A. R. 
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6BAM1IAB CLASSu 
MaDEL JEXBUCISE No. XIII. 
I Will *ome to jwu. I shoold ji&vk ««mc 
ygiUHJay. onif that feaaineot W4S Terf presaing 
from aaother quarter. I Mf comiaf to^iorrow. 
The poor ARB o4tai<)f|n«aMd bf tbe Biota. Tboa 
art viaer than I «iii, bat John is more loved than 
thou AET. Bo this for fae it' you oas. Did f«n 
iMvre Cbe parcel? What aumage did you i«- 
ocka? JaaMe aaiix ■Jtwirt aehool next week. 
He HAS done very litUe towards improvkig bim- 
Mtlf lately. He wtiffhi have improved if he had 
applied himeelf ; but he hab not. You iMoy oall 
at the library with these books. Now,€hariet 
HAS improred, is improving, aod will be im- 
pmviag. 

The righteous soul of Noah was vexed by tibe 
wiekedness of the people of his day. The worid 
HAS always hated religious truth, because it has 
been opposed to its deeds. Good men aeb com- 
monly deainsed by wicked men. 

Those houses ARR being built by the squire. 
The mansion has been finished long since. 
Junior Division. 
Ezercfoe XV. , June number, p. 276. 

Senior Division. 
1. Correct the following sentences: — 
The twentieth of next September I shall be at 
my place twelve months. In the treasury belong- 
inji; to the cathedral in this city, is preserved 
with the greatest veneration, a dish which they 
pretend to be made of emerald. I purpose visiting 
Edinburgh in a tew days, and atter I shall finish 
my business there to proceed to Glasgow. It 
would have given me great pleasure to see him 
prosecute bis studies with success. We have 
done no more than it was our duty to have done. 
The man would have ttssisted one of his fnends, 
if he could do it without ii^uriug the other ; but 
as that could not have been done, he avoided all 
interlerence. I have been at London a year : it is 
now six years since I letl. Is it not to be expected 
that the son would have defended the character 
of his father? Job said, Man was of few days 
and fun of trouble. It was indeed pleasing to 
have received the approbation of such a person ; 
it would certainly have afforded me greater plea- 
sure to receive his approbation at an earlier 
period ; but to receive it at all reflected credit 
upon me. 

Amazement fills my soul 

And mystery absorbs my mind, 

To see the Mighty God, 

The manger'd babe. 

He who of days the Andecit is. 

An infant now become :— 

He whom angels worship 

Wrapt in swa Idling bands; 

And he who governs worlds, 

Upon his virgin mother's knees. 

MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 

SOLUTIONS.— XII. 

' (tf) Que$tion ^:^. Muhiply 37 by 11, and the 

product will be the answer, via., 37 x 11=407.— 

Ans. PlETEO. 



(•) QuetUon 14. 
• Let Henry's shareex 
George's ss6 x 

.*. 9a?a27 

xss 3, Henry's shsre. 
3x8sS4, Geoi^'s ^ --^ 

PlETtO. 

(») QmsHon 16. 

Let the harness =x 
then the harse is 5 limes moress5 x 

(Tx^lW 
*=3a,val«eoniir- 
ness. 

Horses5 x. .-. 30x5=150, value of hoi«e= 
An$. PiEiw. 

(a) Hmettion ifi. A« B, Cs78 maiUes 
A,B«36 „ 

dftsrC'sikat. 
A,B,€>s7S 
BandCe^48 

— ^srA'ssfatfe. 
A,B,0>r72 
AasdCsseo 

— 12=B's share. 

n in an.-AQriLi. 
(d) Question 17. 

Find the value of v in jc+x y=60 

Substitute this for y in the other equation; 

the«,»+5!!i:f=i5 

** + 60-*=16x 
««-16x=:-60 
Complete the sfuare, x"— If x+tf4s 4 
ar-8=. t 
x=10 

Therefore, 10+y= 16 

J- 5-Doi>«- 
{b) Question 18. 

Soad content in feets6x2|xds45fieet 
ApOhW- 
{Jb) Question 19. 

Number of gallons, ^^^=280-444 
277-274 

ApOWf». 

(6) O««t«on 20. The length of the diagopal*' 
the bottom of the cistern ise V6'+3«s5«'?JJ^* 
H ence the lengt h of the longest diagoosi wfll »<• 
-/•2ft«+<i 7081 •=71688 feet. J-^' 

(6) Question 21. The square of the diag«»^«[ 
a square is equal to twice the square of its na« < 
whence the content of tlie square, 

124« 15376 „^^ . -. 

= -^=-^=7688 square fcet j j, 

{e) Question 28. 
Lei tc aad y denote fte two ittmbers ; fiiA, 

by the question, x+y =25 [1 

andx»+y»=8ia6 ^^i 



From the cube of (1) subtnct \i), and we 

havea *• y+3 X y«»«7500; 

dividing by 3, and taking out the commoa 

iactor, X y (jc-t-y)B3500 ; or t& x y ==3366 

.-. xyaslOO <S) 

From the square of (1) Mibtpaet fonr tines 
tS), aod we have x*-^8 cr y +y*teSlS ; 

extracting the square root, x— ys ±15 (4) 

adding (4) to (1), S xs40, or 10 ; .*. x^SO, or 5 ; 

subtracting (4) fr(»Zk(l)> 2 y=*10, or 40; .*. y=6, 

or 20. 

Hence the numbers required are, 5 and 20. 

Elakd. 

<c) Quetiion 23. Cubic feet in the pkoik, 

weight of ditto=:4^x 'd50x 1(MK)=2520» ounces. 

Put x=the weight of the granite iu ounces ; 
then, by the condition of the equilibrium, we have, 

3 (x+6)=7x2520|, or 3 x+18=17645|. 
.'. x=»876J| 02.=3 cwt. 1 qr. 3 lbs. Sfl oz., the 
weight of the block of granite; and soImJ content 

of ditto, ~^=«-20734 c«fl»c feet 
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(c) Que9iion 24. Circumferen ce of ellipses 
Li (60+80)+ Vit6U«+80«)3xlt670ers 

(70+ V5000)x 1-5708=140 71005 X 1-5708= 
221*0282 feet. W. D. 

Ic) Quesiion^lb. Let x=diameter ; 

then x*x -5236x7248=68x16 

,_ 68x16 17 

J * -•5236 X 7248 ~69-2»77 

=•8866 89, &e. 

.-. x= V286(>89 

= -6593, &c., of afoot, 

=7-91, &c., inches, dr 8 inches nearly." J. C. 

QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XIV. 

[a) 37. Tbe diameter of a severely is '87 of an 
inch. How many placed side by side, weuld ex- 
tend 100 miles? 

(a) 38. Reckoning gold at;£3 17s. lO^d. per oz., 
how many horses would be required to draw a 
sum in gold equal to the National Debt, calcu- 
laliBg the debt at je7d0,000,000, and that each 
iMrsecould draw 17 cwt. 7 

(a) 99. Beduce i of |. off, of |. of f,of |, off, 
of f , of -fsy ^ ^ simple fraction. 

(«) 40. Find the least common mnhiple d[ 41, 
64, 03, 78, 128, 264, and 1,008. 

(d) 41. The «uq is said to be about 96 milliem 
of miles from the earth, and the earth moves 
round It in about 365 days 6 hours. Supposing 
these dmta correct, and the earth's orbit to be a 
etrele, at what rate per hour does the earth move? 

(&} 42. Required, tiie side of the cube of gold 
wlii^ would be of sufficient value to pay the 
National Debt, the amount being as in question 
38. 

(6) 43. If 10 oxen be worth 25 sheep, 12 sheep 
worth 20 hogs, 14 hogs worth 2 loads of wheat, 
and 6 loads of wheat worth 11 loads of barley, 
how many loads of barley must be given for 18 
oxen? 

(fr) 44. Eeduoe I lb. avoirdupoiseto the decimal 
of a hundred weight. 

(c) 45. If a sphere be 6 feet in diameter, «rhat 
will be Ifaie aide of a square containing an equal 
area? 
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(c) 46. What is tfaa diaMCtw of a globe of gold 
of equal value to Uie cube in nweetJon 42 ? 

(c) 47. Given, x, j^, and z, in arithmetical pro- 
gresidon:— 

x*+y**i?r6, 
y«+xy=612, 

jr*+x zb792, to find x, y, and z. 
(c) 48. At the window of a hoase three feet 
above the level of the base of a steeple, I took the 
elevation of its top, 38^; and at another window 
of the same house, twenty feet higher, I found it 
35° SO'. What is the height of the steeple ? 

SOLUTIONS.— XIII. 
Question 26.— ^n«. 4. 

<^Me«<«on27. ^=1. fienoe, if both the no- 
c _ 

merator and denominator of any fhustiou — be 

multiplied or dt^ded by Ike mom number c, its 
value is not altered. 

Question 28. | x f = | of a pound =6s. 8d.— the 
Answer. 

Question 29. |Xi'5j=U, and Ax|=|f 
H>«H=m.»ndi»xH=4|| 
288-135 1^ 

Qmettion JO. v'4»*+64«= v'240l'+i096= 
^6497=8060;). Dooo. 

Question 31. 

As «in. 66° : sin. 35° : : 50 : 
.'. 819152 ; 573 576 : : 50 : 35-0910S yai4s. 
.*. 35-00103 X 3+5=lM)-003 feet— the height 
of die tower. 
Question 32. x+y- 

X+2 

y+« 

Add (2) to (3) and 2r=28.-. z=U \ 
Add (1) to (2) and 2x=16 .•.x= 8 [ Answer. 
Add (1) to (3) and 2y =20 .•. y =10 j 
Question 33. Let x, y, z represent the three 
numbers. x+y+z=20(l) 

x«=y+z (-2) 
y«=x+z+22 
AdduBg the first two equations together, and 
taking y+z from each siJe, we obtain 
x«+x=20 
.•.»=-i± V20J=|-i=4. 
Similarly by adding the first and third eqntrtions 
together, and deducting x+z feom each side, we 
have 

y»+y=42 

ar=«0-4+6=l0 
.'.4, 6, and 10 are the three parts into which it was 
required to divide the number 20. Robbbt. 

Question 34. Here, as the weight lost in the 
water is to tbe absolute weight, so is tlie specific 
gravity of water to the specitic gravity of the body. 
.'. as 40-32 : 40 : : 1000 : 5000-the specific 
gravity of tbe body. G. C. H. 

Qttestion 35. We leave this question open an- 
other month. 



fy-»= 4 fl) 
t.2-y=12?2) 
hz-x=16(8) 



c=(3844-2500)x-7854 

= 1344 X •7854b 1055-5776 square feet 

J. F. L. 
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BHETOBIC CLASS. 

BXKBCXSE No. III. 

Junior.— What are the adTantages of speech ? 
Oire instances of the power of speech. What is 
the nature of language ? Give the chief argu- 
ments for the Divine origin of language ;^for 
the htunan origin. Shoir that language is most 
probably of a duplex origin. 

Prooeclior— Write a short essay on " The na- 
ture, uses, and origin of language. 



LOGIC CLASS. 
EXBECISB No. XIV. 
•Tunior.— Deane and exemplify figure, mood. 
What are the laws of syllogism 7 Give examples 
of syllogisms indicating figure and mood. What 
is reduction? Give examples. Explain the signs 
aod letters employed in reduction. 
Proi;«c<ior,— Exercise XIV., Vol. III. 



PHONETIC SHORT-HAND CLASS. 
Fifth Lesson. 

1. Commence this lesson by reading Exercises 
14 and 15, on pages 20, 21, and 22 in the ** In- 
structor," and if you fiad any difficulty in doing 
this, write out the ExercUes in Long hand, and 
you will afterwards be able to read the phonogra- 
phic copy with ease. 

2. The prirxciples of abbreviation next claim 
attention, and the pupil must read, study, and 
copy the remarks on the half-sized consonants on 
page 27 of the ** Instructor." 

3. Read Exercise 17 in the " Instructor," and 
afterwards write it out into your " Copybooks," 
using the half-sized consonants in such words as 
will admit of them. 



4. Read, study, and copy the remarks on tbs 
** TerminiUing N hook," on page 28 of the "In- 
structor." 

5. Read Exerdse 17 hi the *" Instmetor," snd 
afterwards write it out, using the half-sized ood- 
sonants and tiie hook n. 

6. Write out, in Long-hand and Phonognpby, 
a list of the words which occur in the above men- 
tioned Exercises in which you have used the 
half-sized consonants and the n hook, and send 
it to us by the 18th inst., with the 1st PmIsi 
written as a Phonogn^hic Exercise. I^ve al- 
ternate lines blank for corrections. 

7. Learn the list of Grammalogues, No. 1, given 
on page 6C of the " Manual," and read and copy the 
" Select Sentences" on page 05 of the " ManuiL' 

GEOG^PHICAL CLASS. 
EXBBCXSE No. IV. 

1. What proportion of the earth's surface is 
land? 

2. Explain the terms continent, island, srehi- 
pelago, peninsula, delta, isthmus, promontory, 
cape, shore or coast, oasis, and plain. 

3. What are the great plains of North Amerioi 
called ? Of South America ? 

4. What proportion of the earth's surface u 
water? 

5. Explain the terms ocean, sea, golf, bay, 
creek, strait, channel, lake, lough or locb, frith or 
estuary, and river. 

6. What is the source of a river, its mouth, it< 
bed, banks, right and left bank ? 

7. Explain tributary or affluent, confluence, 
basin, water-shed, waterfall, cascade, cataract, and 
rapid. 

8. Explain the tides, and the ocean streams and 
•currents, and their causes.. 
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REPORTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



ManehcMter and Sa\ford Union of Mutual Im- 
provement Societies — The second aggregate 
meeting of the above union was held on Thursday 
evening, February 2, 1854, in the Lever Street 
Wesleyan Association Sabbath Scbool, on which 
occasion upwards of one hundred and thirty ladies 
and genUemen partook of tea together. Mr. 
Kirkham occupied the chair, and expressed the 
deep interest he felt in such institutions, of one of 
which he had been a member for many years. 
Mr. Ni«kson,the secretary, stated thut tiiere were 
at present connected with the union thirteen 
societies, numbering about three hundred mem- 
bers. Mr. Yule read an introductory paper, en- 
titied, «♦ Suggestions for canying on the Union of 
Mutual Improvement Societies." Among the 
many excelknt suggestions which tlie essayist 
brought forward, the following may be enume- 
rated:— 

1. That a catholicity of feeling should be culti- 
vated am >ng the members, and that they should 
not shrink from the discussion of those leading 
topics of the day on which some might differ in 
opinion, such as the " Education Question," the 



" Maine Liquor Law," the " Russian War," &ej 
but debateable subjects should not receive all the 
attention, as this might risk peace and baraiopy. 

2. SubjecU should be chosen for tiieu- utm 
as well as for their beauty ; and tbe laws and 
principles of commerce were urged as of pw 
importance in a commercial community such as 
Manchester. 

3. Reports from individual societies would M 
highly mteresting; and periodical visitationsto 
societies, by parties appointed by the fpiofff* 
committee, would also be attended with good. 

4. The members of one society miprht, with ad- 
vantage, be allowed to attend the meetmgs of an- 
other. 

The essayist objected to the establishment of a 
library and reading-room, as being a waste o| 
strength, when Manchester is so well supphett 
already with good libraries. A club-hous^ to 
which the members might resort was not adn^ 
able, as it would lead to much misspent tfane ano 
irregular hours. The best club-house was a man « 
home. The infancy of the union was n<^ the tun* 
to establish a magazine, whatever might be its 
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requirements in the days of its more mature 
strength. 

Several gentlemen present (members of Tarious 
religious denominations) took part in the subse- 
quent proceedings.— G. N., Hon. Sec. 

Manchester — Ladies' Mutual Improvement 
Society. — We are pleased to find that a society of 
this description has rec^itly been formed with 
encouraging prospects of success. The gentleman 
at whose house tiie members meet writes : With 
tiie exception of myself, whom they have elected 
president, the society consists exclusively of 
ladies. On the first night of meeting, as presi- 
dent, I read a short paper on the advantages of 
such associations. Therein I endeavoured to 
show that Mutual Improvement Societies were 
quite as appropriate, necessary, and beneficial, to 
young ladies, as the^ were to young gentlemen — 
that they were continued education — that much 
misconception prevailed on the subject of educa- 
tion — tiiat its nature and extent did not seem to 
be generally understood — and that, so much more 
was it than simple school instruction, that it was 
the business of life, and probably eternity too— 
that school tuition was ovXj the foimdation, the 
preparing of the ground for it — that education, as 
the term implies, is the unfolding ^iht developing, 
educing, or educting, or bringing out, of all the 
latent capacities in the hiunan soul, but super- 
eminently the thinking «^o— and, finally, that no 
form of machinery was more conducive to this 
high development than such societies as we were 
then establishing, providing they were carried on 
in a systematic order, with energy and zeal. It 
was to be regretted that hitherto ladies seemed to 
have overlooked or neglected the aid to solid edu- 
cation which these means afforded ; indeed, they 
appear to have deluded themselves into the belief 
that the acquisition of two or three of the modem 
languages, music, dancing, and a few other elegant 
accomplishments, constitute all the amount of 
education which a lady in ordinary life can re- 
quire; whilst at the same time the highest and 
noblest parts of her nature, the mind and the 
soul, are left uncultivated. It was cheering to see 
them make a noble beginning to remedy this evil ; 
and although this might be the first and only 
society of ladies having such objects in England, 
certainly in Manchester, yet they were not with- 
out a precedent for their undertaking. Margaret 
Fuller had established and made eminently suc- 
cessAU a simil* society in America some years 
ago. They could not do better than take that as 
their model. 

Our plan is this:— We meet at each other's 
houses once a week, at five in the afternoon, and 
take tea together. Our houses are called lodges, 
with reference to the society, and are numbered 1, 
2, 3, 4, &c. ; and we visit in that order. Tea is, of 
course, provided for all the members by the mis- 
tress of the lodge in which we meet. After lea, 
and at about six o'clock, we commence business, 
and terminate at eight. We thus have ample time 
for discussion and avoid late hours, a fault too 
common with Mutual Improvement Societies. 

Our aim is general improvement ; but particu- 
larly mental and moral ; and all subjects (except 
theology) which conduce to this are brought be- 
fore ns. We keep prominently in view, too, the 
development of the conversational powers. We 
wish to be able to talk fluently, connectedly, and 
commonsensedly, an ability by no means com- 



mon. Questions are proposed, and an essay 
written by the proposer, and read. This is some- 
times met by a counter«ssay, and sometimes by 
oral criticism. 

The meetings we have held have been very in- 
teresting, and those before us are anticipated with 
eagerness and pleasure.— W. F. 

Edinburgh Youn^ Men's Literary Union.^' 
The first of this society's winter series of lectures 
was delivered, in the beginning of December last, 
by the Rev. George Gilfillan, Dundee, as men- 
tioned in our number for January. The second 
lecture was delivered by Professor Blackie, " On 
Physical Culture," Adam Black, Esq., occupying 
the chair. Professor Miller next lectured, "On 
the Physiology of the Early Closing Movement," 
Bailie Fyfe being in the chair. The fourth and 
fifth lectures were delivered by J. £. Dove, Esq., 
author of "The Theory of Human Progression," 
on " Nationality," Bailie Clark in the chair. The 
society were complimented on the spirit with 
which, by enga^g Mr. Dove, they endeavoured 
to spread just views on the question of Justice to 
Scotland. The sixth lecture was delivered by 
the Rev. A. J. Gunion, of Hawick, on " The Les- 
sons of Biography," Councillor Bell in the chair. 
Professor Gregory delivered the following lecture, 
" On the Wonders of the Microscope," illustrated 
by a large number of diagrams, he having con- 
sented to give to the young men of the city the 
fruits of long and laborious researches on that 
subject. The eighth lecture was given by Henry 
Bowie, Esq., secretary to the Philosophical Insti- 
tution, on the subject of " Proverbial Sayings." 
Various other gentlemen have agreed to lecture 
from time to time, and Sir Edward BulwerLytton 
addressed the society by letter, expressing his 
warmest interest in it and his sense of its value. 
The societies composing the union have increased 
to a considerable extent, and are in a highly 
efficient condition. 

Skipton in Craven Young Men's Mental 
Improvement Society.— On Tuesday evening, the 
10th ult., the members and friends of the above 
society, to the number of more than one hundred 
and sixty, partook of an excellent tea in the Bri- 
tish Schoo&oom, kindly lent by John Dewhurst, 
Esq. At seven o'clock the spacious room was 
completely crowded. The Rev. R. Gibbs, presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. Addresses on the fol 
lowing topics were delivered by eleven of the 
members :— " The Young Man of the Past and 
Present," by Mr. S.Farey ; " Obscure Inventors," 
Mr. John Dawson (printer); "Perseverance," 
Mr. William Brumfitt, Jun. ; " Greatness, in three 
of its Aspects," Mr. John Dawson ; " Successftil 
Men," Mr. R. Conithwaite ; " Human Progress," 
Mr. John Winterbottom ; " Mental Power," Mr. 
J. Hinscliff; "Our Discussion Society -^ its 
Speakers," Daniel Smith ; " Wisdom," Mr. J. 
Lambert; " What a Change !" Mr. John Grayston; 
"Woman — her Position in Society," Mr. H. 
Shepherd. Three recitations were also given. 1, 
"Waterloo," by Mr. F. Manby ; 2, "The Last 
Days of Herculaneum," Mr. William Crump ; 3, 
" Hang up the Sword," Master T. Holmes. The 
president, in his closing speech, stated that it gave 
him great pleasure to witness, week after week, 
the advance which the young men made in intel- 
lectual power, and in the facility with which they 
gave utterance to their views ; and he had not the 
least doubt that the society would in days to come. 
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aionoBS or booki. 



m well AS BOW, pivfe a gmt boon to fhe %owu 
mmi neighboorhovd. Totes of tiunks wer« Umd 
ffiven to the ladiee— to Joto l>ewhimt, Eeq., for 
ttie room, and to the president, for hit UBAiiiag 
Ml' v'iees. 

In eflsmexion wMi the HMmarioa society, 
which numbers sixty menhers, are olaseee for 
reading and reeitin^, and one for the stody of 
logic, each of wfaieh ts ecmdndted by tibe prMident. 
JDuring ttie past year aiacteen essays have been 
TCSd, and 12ie snbieots of them dlseussed. — D. S. 

Manchester {Zien Ch€tpel) Yrnmg M*fCt 
Mutual ImproviemeiU 8§eietp.—The third aa> 



noal party «f this aoeietf was hcdd on MavdiS, 
the Bev. James Gwyther, minister of the i^aoe 
and piesidMit of tihe sveiety, in th« ^air. After 
a few reaarlis frnn the ChabmeB, the eeerctaiy 
read the rq»«rt, wtaioh was of an wMwrnpaglnj; 
character. An essay was read by Mr. ^dOktt on 
** Money ;" also one by Mr. Jt>lin fiowe Gwy«ka>, 
•n " The Degree ia whidi the Stady of Hist«y 
is precnoted, or otherwise, by Improveoaent So- 
cieties." Speedies were aoade by the lep t ea s p ta- 
tives «f three kindred societies. A little naging, 
kindly given by a iew Mends, contributed to the 
s^foyment of die eveidag. — M. €., Hon. See. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



We deeply regret to have to announce tbe 
«Leeease of that eccentric, bat surprising man, 
Pro<iBssor Wilson, or as he was bettor known to 
literatare, " Christopher North." His life closed, 
as did some of his great c<mtemporarie8, in gloom 
and darkness. The last few years were passed 
in seclusion, in consequence of pressure on the 
te«in, and an access of paralysis closed the scene. 
He was bom in 1788, and died on the 3rd of last 
month. We shall not see his like again. 

We are eonoemed to hear alurming accounts of 
the health of Samuel Rogers, the only survivor 
of the poets who adorned the last g^eration. 
The wnen^le bard of Mtmory is now in Lis QOlh 
year. 

Sir David Brewstor, it is announoed, is prepar- 



ing a reply to the " Plurality of Worlds " — attri- 
buted to the pen of Dr. Whewell— entided *" More 
Worlds than One, the Creed of the Philosopho- 
and the Hope of the Christian." 

The approach of war has not prevented fhe 
auHiorities of the impa*ial public library of Saitt 
Petersburg from adopting a very useful measure, 
that of selling off the double and triple copies of 
foreign works which it happens to possess. It 
was suggested some time ago in Paris that it 
would be very advantageous for the dilferent 
public libraries of Europe to adopt tiM plan of 
exchanging their surplus copies of books, biU the 
suggesuon has not yet been acted on, ]^obablj 
because it would be useiuL 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



The l>icH<mary Appendix, containing upwards 
qf Seven Thouiand Words not found in the 
Dictionary, irp. By C. Vines. London: J. H. 
Jackson. Price 48. 
We notice this book to warn out readers against 
being deceived by its title, as we have been. It 
is not, as might be supposed from the way in 
which it has been announced, a book containing 
scientific and other learned terms, recently inti o- 
duced into the language, and not fouud'in our 
common dictionaries, but a mere oi-tbograpbicai 
list of our particles. The author commences by 
^ving a few rules for spelling these words cor- 
avctly, and then appends his list of " upwards of 
seven thousand words," commencing thus: — 
"Abandon, Abandoned, Abandoning— 6. Abet, 
Aa)etted, Abetting— 6." The figures i-efer to the 
rules. The work will not be valueless to tboi»e 
who are unfamiliar with the intricacies of our 
roiscailed orthography ; but it is widely diffeient 
A*om what the reader of its abridged title would 
naturally expect. ^___ 

Home ThoughU. Vol. I. London: Kent and 

Go. Price 2s. 6d. 
We have previously noticed in terms of com- 
mendation this interesting little serial, and we 
have now only to draw the attention of our 
renders to the bound volume for 1858, which is a 
very chei^ vaA readable book. 



History of Roman Lileraiure—** EncycUgMcdia 
Metfopolitana^Voi.XXJV." Loiadoa:J.J. 
Griffin and Co. 

Here is a book which ought to be in the hands of 
every student of the Koman Classics, as well as 
of every one else who is desirous of knowing any- 
thing regarding I he life, times, and writings of the 
great men of the world's Imperial Mistress. Some 
of the best writers in Great Britain contribute to 
its pages— Smed ley, Arnold, Newman, Oltiey, 
Neale, and Thompson ; while some of the world's 
greatest men are brought vividly before ns in te 
text — Virgil, Horace, Uvid, Tibullus, Cicero, Te- 
rence, Livy, Ceesar, Tacitus, &c., &c. The style 
is admirable; the research displayed is extra- 
ordinary. Not only is the subject one of great 
attractiveness ; but we may safely say, that in no 
oiber work of the price and compass in the Eng- 
lish language is ihe same talented exposition of 
the topic to be found. 



Fout/is Magazine. Vol. 11. New series. Lon- 
don : Houlston and Stoneman. Price !^. 6d. 
The VoHth's Magazine for 1863, in its altered 
sice, forms two handsome volumes, the second 
of which is now befctre as. Its eontento ars 
intere»iing and varied, while every article has a 
religious bearing, and every tale a good moral 
tendency. 



life tn Ml'€nMt 

No. II. 

The organization of each being is the exponent of its destiny. To know the peculiar 
organization of any being is therefore to know the end for which it is designed — ^the 
purpose which it is intended to subserve in the economy of creation. Happiness — within 
the limits of its capacity — ^is the concomitant of all actions that accord with the nature, 
and tend to accomplish the destiny of each specific being. To be organized for the fulfil- 
ment of a certain destiny is to be endowed with faculties fitted, at least to the furtherance, 
if not wholly to the realization of that destiny. Each organized being must possess certain 
inherent primitive tendencies capable of s]^ntaneous and unreasoning activity. These ten- 
dencies must be common to the whole species of being, however variously proportioned they 
may manifest themselves in the separate individuals which compose it. The proportion and 
quality of these impulsive original tendencies are the initial elements of individual character, 
and the primary component forces which co-operate in the production of the destiny of each 
being. So long as any being remains under the dominion of these impulses, it is uncultured. 
Whenever it is brought under the influence of other agencies, by which these impulses lose 
their determining power, education begins. Education signifies the leading forth of the 
energies and faculties of any being, so as most perfectly to develop its powers, in other 
words, so as most certainly to evolve its destiny. 

Let us apply these general principles to the particular topic now before us. 

Man is an educable being. Like other animals he is endowed with instincts; but he is 
neither wholly nor chiefly under the conservatorship of these. They are the elements out 
of which his intellectual activity effloresces, — the primitive excitants of his intellectual and 
moral nature. In the early period of existence, instincts not only initiate but control all 
human action; when, however, the soul becomes self-directive, capable of thought and 
choice, a conscious and voluntary agent, their empire wanes and their dominion ceases — 
the era of culture has arrived. The primary processes of culture, however, are not the 
results of the will of the individual, they are rather the efiects of pre-disposing tendencies. 
It is not till man's nature has been, intentionally, brought into relation with the appearances 
of the external world, and is subjected to the action of the impressions which they produce, 
that culture begins. Passive receptivity, chance excitation, unregulated eduction is not 
educoHon. The alphabet of sensation must be learned prior to our being able to interpret 
the knowledge which it contains. 

" The stuff 
Prepared for Arras-pictures is no picture 
Till it be formed, and man has cast the beams 
Of his imaginous fancy through it," 

neither is the outer universe a book from which much knowledge may be read until the 
intellect of man confers meaning and significance upon its changes. We account each 

u 
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buman beings however he may have been circumstanced hitherto, as capable of self-cnltnre 
80 soon as he is possessed of the WiU to learn. 

Self-cultnre signifies the voluntary and self-directed forth-growth and training of the 
entire capacities of our nature, so as fully — or, at least, to the fullest extent possible in the 
circumstances of the individual — ^to enable each one to fulfil the given destiny of his race, 
as well as the special individual destiny which organic power and the circumstances which 
surround him necessitate. 

It is an old and true adage, that " Wherever there's a will there's a way." We are 
desirous of pointing out not only a way of self-culture, but, so far as we know, the best 
way of training all the energies of mind to the production of great and good ends. For 
this purpose, we shall direct attention to " the means of Self-Culture** in the following order 
-~L Internal; IL ExtemaL 

In the former division we shall present to notice such remarks as seem to us calculated 
to lead to the improvement of the mind in its general capacities, to increase its power, 
regulate its impulses, and control its activities; in the latter division we shall review the 
various instrumentalities which may be employed in exciting the desire for knowledge, or 
in administering gratification to the mind zealously ardent in his efforts after true, lasting, 
and beneficial culture, 

Intjlbnal means of Self-Cultube» 

** To mend the world's a vast design, 
Resembling one in little boat 
Striving to drag great ship afloat" 

Such, however, is not our aim. We merely wish to urge to self-amendment. This is a most 
momentous duty, upon the right performance of which depends the whole future — ^whether 
of weal or woe — of our existence. Our personal pleasures; our capacity to fulfil our social 
duties; our ability to add zest to the joy of friendship; our power to exert, for great and 
good purposes, the energies of mind or body which God has granted us; our aptitude for 
becoming intelligent and well-informed; and our fitness for faithfully and honourably 
serving the Eternal, are all contingent upon the tendency impressed upon the voluntary 
exercises in which our minds engage. True development and right and fitting training are 
only possible as the results and- sequents of accurate knowledge. Instruction without 
culture is worse than useless. It makes the memory a lumber-house of fragmentary odd- 
ments, and leaves the mind as unthinking as before. To think aright, — ^to scrutinize 
facts, examine appearances, sift opinions, criticise beliefs, appreciate evidence, detect 
sophistry, discriminate between truth and falsehood, and perceive that all the phenomena 
of creation are but the shadows of great truths — ought to be the great aim of every human 
souL It is true that the external world is contintially changing, that it is perpetually 
altering the pictures it presents, and shifting the scenes which ai*e traced on the mind; but 
though phenomena thus appear, like the ever-varying figures of a kaleidoscope, to enter into 
almost innumerable combinations with a swiftness which seems to elude observation, we 
know that amid these mutations constancy is visible, and that many of their recurrences 
are calculable. These things, however, arc only revealed to tiie thoughtful— to those who, 
in the secret places of the intellect, have erected observatories, and engage themselves in 
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MOfltatit and oatefyi mwendgaASiom* To train eimehM t» tin attainment of this keen 
rnqoiutiveneffi of mind, ^da intsnse cvribritj' and tbote iabits of ascnrate perception ai^ 
real oorng-, eonatitotos Setf-Cidtare — of wiaeh ihe ckM dementa will be famni cenaideced in 
tlis snbaaqnent pamgnvphs. 

IsL Stif-ctrntdom mtoUechud oetMtjff, — K we penntt the phenomeiia of Nature to ffit 
and ehaoga and vary like tiie shadows of the atars in the vpheaved sea, w the ephemenv 
which daaee in the beams of -1^ sommer'a snn^ and make their impreMioas li^idy on tbt 
Ofgans of sense, il is impeesibte that oar knowledge ean be aoevate or onr infbrmation cor- 
TBCt, H, by the strennoos effects of attention, we- do not minotely obserT« the man j ahnost 
OBperceptfl^— and to the eareless ^>ectator, the ythoOj imperceptible — tonches T^irch dis- 
tasigmdi objecte from each other, efaeMfy remember and frequently con tjiem, we have no 
zigiil to antidpste tiiat oar ac<}aaintanc& with Nature can be raloable or endoring. Still less^ 
if we ne negfigent in watching t*e processes of tho thinking fiiculty, and the capacities 
with winch we are endowed, can we hope to know the i^tndes of oor mind, or the 
defiefeneies nndmr which we hibonr. Neither natmre nor mind reveal their ehoioe seerets 
to tlte nn^i^ing or the carriess-^to the inactive or the incurious. A eoosdoo^ active 
stale of nm»i, anxious to obtain information fnmi every sonree— nature, books^ conversstioOy 
refleetion, &c. — is therefore a chief element in zntdlectual progress, aoid mh indispensable 
reqointe <^ whosoever would engage in the av^aons bnt wcU remnneiated hibour oi seli- 
coltore. Our business here is not to expatiate, but to direct; not to- write showily, but te 
supply stteh hmts and dhpections as may, if adopted and fblTowed, prodnoa beneficial e£Eect3 
on the mind of the student; henee, we shall not dwdl upon the present topic, but proceed 
to lodieaie anotiier means of self-cuitur&. 

2nd. A dsar meU-dtfined purpose. Power and activity are vahxeless witiiout a purpose 
or presiding, directing and controlling intention. To have one great leading, ever-recurring 
aun determiBed t^^, and made the habit of the soul — to iQake every thonght and every 
doty accept a definite position and relation to tiiis settied centre-point, are the chief means 
of seenrmg ^k just and proper improvement of life. It is impossible te legislate regarding 
the performance of duty — it is absolutely impossible to apply any system of beneficial 
disoipKae to the mind until we have fixed upon the purpose to be effected and the object 
to b« attained. 

" That makes a man in tune still in himselt" 

Aimlessness necessarily rtsuHd in the acquirement of desultory habits— tiie misapplicai- 
tioa of energy — the misdirection of effiMt, and the contracting of a readiness for bungling 
and trifling. To tiie man whose life is governed by a definite purpose distraction cannot 
bring inconvenience, neither can he ever misspend his strength on vain and pxxfitless 
pursuits, or devote his talents to the accomplishment of unworthy ends. The possession 
of a aettlad, pr&-determined and distinct design to be pursued aa the ehief end of life^ 
aecores concentration of thought and action, consistency in opinion, and persistency in 
progress. Though his station permits not the aUotment of certain regularly recurring 
periods for study — though his condition precludes continuous and uodeviating steadinesa 
in the pursuit of knowledge — though, apparently, few sources of information may be open 
to lus search, yet wiU he who is truly consdous of the necessity of self-culture, and 
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earnestly engaged in its acoompliahmeni, be distingnished for the appropriate judiciousness 
of his selection and employment of those means which lie within his reach, and the excellence 
• of the plans he adopts for inipioTing the opportnnities aff(»ded him. Listless inactivity wiU 
not rob him of one half of life, nor will mistaken bat inconstant industry waste the chief part 
of the other. Purpose is the very soul of system, and system perseveringly and intelligently 
employed is the prime element in success. What are dreams, longings, aspjrations, 
yearnings, and plans, if accompanied by indecision? What good fruits ever proceed tnm 
aimless exertions? High powers stimulated into noble fervour by lofty ambition and 
intensely bright imaginative projects execute wonders; but if the worm of indecision preys 
upon the fruit, it will wither suddenly, like Jonah's gourd " which came up in a night, and 
perished in a night** The *' all-controlling, all-subduing will," *^ the fixed purpose that 
sways and bends all drcimistances to its uses, as the wind bends the reeds and rushes 
beneath it,** is the greatest defect of the young men of our age, and yet true self-culture is 
impossible without it Besolve, then, to devote your energies, capacities, and opportunities 
to the effectuation of some noble purpose— to the fulfilment of some design commensurate 
with human power and destiny; toil manfrdly and untiringly for its accomplishment; 
subordinate all minor impulses and pursuits to that; habituate yourselves to intense and 
earnest adherence to the scheme of life determined upon, and you will deserve and attain 
success. Fail to do so, and though genius shed its richest graces round you, your life 
will be a gigantic failure. 

3rd. The acquitition of habiti of persevering induttry and studious attentiveness. There 
is, inherent in human nature, a tendency to repeat those bodily or mental acts which 
circumstances necessitate or volition originates. This tendency is the initiative element of 
Habit The close and regular connexion which exists between thoughts and their resulting 
actions establishes a species of associative activity, so that trains of thinking and acting, 
which by frequent and regular repetition become familiar, gradually acquire the power of 
spontaneous origination. Activity, which is at first instinctive, becomes, as life develops, 
intellectual and voluntary, and consequently, self-determining; but the propension of human 
nature to form habits continually operates towards the withdrawal of our thoughts and 
actions from the especial control of conscious volition, and endeavours to subject them to 
the law of mechanical or organic recurrence. That which is habitual acquires a resem- 
blance to what is naturalf and habit becofties an intellectualized instinct The importance 
of properly directing this structural or organic proneness it is scarcely possible to over- 
estimate. "Mankind," says Paley, "act more from habit than reflection;"* and Locke 
asserts that, " the difference observable in men's understandings and parts does not arise 
so much from their natural faculties as from their acquired habits." f I^ these sayings be 
true — ^and who can doubt them? — can it be unimportant how those series of similar acts 
referable to a common origin, and operating to the accomplishment of the same end, which 
men call habits are encouraged or restrained? Surely it ought to be the serious desire and 
earnest endeavour of each one to harmonize his habits with the general destiny of the race, 
and to determine upon a course of life which shall admit of being subordinated to the 
effectuation of that destiny, and thus make — 

• Paley's " Moral and Political Philosophy," Book I. chap. 7. 

+ Philosophical Works.—*' Condact of the Understanding," Part IV., p. 46. 
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'* All his affoots, his spirits and his powexs, 
In their confluctions, all to run one way ! " 

If purpose is necessary as the regnlatiye agency of life, habits are no less needful as 
the instrmnents or means by which the design of life may be effectoally accomplished. 
Habit stands opposed to desoltoriness; and desultoriness is inimical to the successful con- 
summation of any object. The best habits originate from the best purpose; and a good 
purpose once thoroughly considered and resolved upon requires persevering industry. " It 
is impossible to have things done without dmng them,** and it is impossible to do things at 
all — or at least to do them well — ^without regularly recurring and persistent exertion. 
^ The man of methodical industry and honourable pursuits . . . organizes the hours, and 
gives them a soul; and to that, the very essence of which is to fleet, and to have been, he 
communicates an imperishable and a spiritual nature.'"*' Nor is studious attentiveness less 
necessary than persevering industry. To acquire the habit of fixing the undivided atten- 
tion for a lengthened period on a given topic, thought, or purpose, is evidently the most 
certain way of being enabled to contemplate aright the elements of which it consists, and 
the relations by which it is connected with other objects of intellectual perception. Indeed, 
it is as impossible to be industrious without attention as it is to bring to a successfiil issue 
any purpose without perseverance. Let us then adopt, and zealously labour, for the acqui- 
sition of such habits as accord with the purpose of our life, and reject those which are 
opposed thereto. Habits are the self-created laws under which the person who forms them 
determines to live. Let not our own legislation enfetter us gallingly; let us make wise 
laws to effect a good, well-defined purpose; and all else will prosper. 
" This clue once found unravels all the rest." 

4th. The mcutery over the assocUuions of thought. The laws which regulate the associa- 
tions of ideas are now pretty clearly understood. The general fact has been thus expressed 
by Dr. Watts, — " One idea, which is familiar to the mind, connected with others which are 
new or strange, will bring these new ideas into easy remembrance." f Sir William Hamilton 
has more formally enounced the general law of associativeness, in these terms, — " Thoughts 
which have, at any time, recent or remote, stood to each other in the relation of co- 
existence or immediate consecution, do, when severally reproduced, tend to reproduce each 
other.^'J 

The four subordinate laws of association are generally understood and described by 
the following symbol-words — ^Resemblance, Contrast, Goncomitancy, and Consecutivenes8.§ 
Each of these influences affects the association of ideas in a different degree; but it is of 
great importance to bring these under the dominion of volition, and thus acquire the com- 
mand of our trains of thought — " the power of mastering the mind." To permit our ideas 
to follow each other in aimless confusion, or purposeless sequence, is to make ourselves the 
slaves of reverie and the sport of dreams — is to licence anarchy and mutinous insubordina- 
tion. When thought is suffered to gad abroad and occupy itself with frivolities — the merely 

• Coleridge " On Method," p. 24. 

+ " Improvement of the Mind." 

t Sir William Hamilton's " Eeid," p. 897. 

i See "The Art of Seasoning/' chap. xz. 
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transient surfaces of things, or is iinacoiistomed to yield piQiD|>t and habitual obedience to the 
control of reason and will, the character becomes &d]e, fizhj of purpose becomes almost 
impossiUe, and good adrioe no more sffiwts the mtA than now-fiakei falliag calm &e 
siuige-<arests of tbe saa. Conaittencj and dadsien of diaracter cad&ai co-enst with tn 
uadisdidined mind. ThflraCMBe^thegrBflt^snnreBts of IJbtro^fmgfat to be sa e£betiu% 
hroiightimd€r4heoo]itii«i<^the«Bll,aiidaodif«ctad to the fulfikncot (tf the fvpoiecf 
fife, that aadi several Aonght, as it mfnnges on the inteOect, txmjr he borne akng in the 
usual dieeofion of oor ideas, and made to comcide with the gonesal tcDdeBcj of oorthoi^ 
ratbar than be pennitted to act as distoihiBg frioes capable of inrBaig the cBirent d m 
liTOs swTf, Let US 80 reguhkte our minds tiiat wt maj be able to arnxute oar ideas M 
ease and readinass, in that manner whidi shall be most condneiye to ti» ends in view; ftod 
let us svoid all firiroioas, chance-jmned aotions. The true and penDanent lelatioai of 
thin^ yUAd truth; their iDcidental conuBTOUS are fruitiul in Itttk else than enor. 

dth. Thtpoaeagum qf aareftd^ caibm, a»d well4ramed reaaemog powert, A haiit of 
eramming ereiy notion presented to the mind, aoooDding to certain eiearlj-defined sod 
well-«9certained princijdes, ctnmot fail to in^rt a supenor accuracy of thou^t iqim the 
party who has acquired it '^ A good logical method directs a^ our efforta to the right end, 
and furnishes a compendious and weQ-ccntxiTed mechanism Sor the attaiuBBnt of ^lat eod. 
Hence, it abridges labour, and renden an equal ameimt of exertion watt prodnctire. 
" The unassisted hand, and the understanding left to itself, poaaesaas but little power. 
Effects are produced by means of instruments and helps, — these the undenstaoding rogiu<^ 
no less than tbe band; and as instruments either promote oriegulate the motion e^^ 
hand, so those, that are applied to the mind, prompt or protect the understanding."! 

6th. Moral purity and submission to ethical law. A lofty purpose and a noble destiny 
are absolutely inconsistent with pruriency or sensualism. The assimilation of hmnan 
nature to those conceptions which we form of the Divinity is the sublimest destiny of which 
we can entertain an idea. The entire and complete harmony of the intellectual activities 
— the moral desires and the corporeal habits — with the moral law of God, seems to ns the 
perfection of humanity. 

" Oh .' let us keep tbe soul embalmed and pure 
lu ]i\iag virtue." 

Let wetj adrerse propensity be kept in check. Let the mteflect see to it th^ "<> 
schism impose on the heart; let the heart warn the intellect against giving credenoe t» 
prhiciplos alien to morality; and let the Will— while wieldmg an unchalleiiged iceptoe 
over all purpcees, habits, thon^ts, desires, and powers — bend in ready st&mtabft^^ w 
the dictates of moral rectitude, Tevealed in the heart and written in the gospel 

" In this one thing all the discipline 
Of manners and of manhood is contained." 

N.B. The precepts contained in the foregoing paper are not only to be rca J but |>f«cw<* 
—Eds. B. C, 

* G. C. Lewis's " Treatise on the Methods of ObserviUion and Reasoning in Politics," vol. i->l'- 
+ Bacon's "Novum Organum," I., Aph. ii. 
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WHICH SYSTEM IS MOST IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SCKTPTUEES, AND 
PKODUCTIVE OF THE BEST BESULTS-EPISCOPACY, PEESBYTEBIANISM, 
OB CONGBEGATIONALISM? 

EPISCOPACY.— ABTICLE I. 



** That andent Fathers thus expoxad the page 
Gives truth the reverend migesty of age ; 
Confirms its force, by biding every test, 
Tor best Mithority's next rwe-s are best; 
And still the nearer to the spring ire go, 
More lio^tid, more unsoiled, the watprs flow." 
Dbtden. 

WrrHOUT the pale of the Established 
Church of this country, the two religious 
parties which chiefly claim attention by then: 
mimbers, no less than by their proselytizing 
actirity, are the Presbyterians — represented 
by the Established Church of Scotland, and 
the large body of English SectarLsts, who, 
though often of widely-differing opinions, 
are usually, from their mode of worship and 
fielf-govemment, and their conmion antagon- 
ism to the National Church, classed together 
under the name of Congregationalists. With 
respect to both of these it may be necessary 
afterwards to show, by a lengthy examination 
of their polity, how widely they have de- 
parted £rom the primitive and apostohcal 
mode of warship; at present, however, it may 
suffice to remark of the former, that the 
Dnmerous schisms and secessions which have 
at various times broken out among them,'*' 
together with the little progress which then: 
^stem appears to make beyond those coun- 
tries to wluch it is endeared by education, by 
national antipathies and prejudices, by the 
force of habit, or by historical and hereditary 
reminiscences, would lead one to imagine it 
as not aHogether the best form of Church 
government, even if not injurious to peace 
and unity. And there are those among the 
Presbyterians who frankly "acknowledge 
that the system is worn out, that it has no 
longer power to produce energetic action, 
deep thought, or a simple form of society ; 
tiiat it flourishes only while it has something 
t0 fight with; that the symptoms which it 
eMbSbitB in its decrepitude, are the conae- 

* As that in the last century, of the parties 
eaQed Burghers and Anti-burghers. In 1843, 
there was a larpe secession of persons who style 
themselves, " The Free Church of Scotlaud." 



queaoes of evils and weaknesses which wwre 
conoeided in it, when it was in its best 
estate; that in that best estate it could not 
satisfy the wants of which thej/ are con- 
scions.*** On the other hand, it must be 
aUowed, the Ccmgregationalists have made 
gi«at progress in this country, partly owing 
to the popular and almost conv^Mtiooal 
style of their poachers, and their zeal and 
activity in nuJdng converts, but partly also 
to the very nature of their system. U 
appeals largely to the conscious self-import- 
ance and vanity of its followers, in tiie 
assertion of Independence : first, in the right 
of every congregation to be its own lawgiver, 
regardless of all other congregations or asso- 
ciations ; secondly, in allowing to each member 
of a congregation, without distinction of age, 
or sex, or mental qualifici^on, equal liberty 
to vote, and harangue, and determine on 
questions brought for discussion before what 
they call ^* tli^ Church.*'f Hence, in the 
election, suppose, of a minister to a Chapel, 
as females generally form the most nuraerouB 
portion of every congregation, as well as of 
that part of it usually termed Churdi-meai^ 
hem, and as the male portion are often aid* 
very illiterate, there is reason to fear that 
personal attractions or sectarian prejodioei 
may sometimes have more influenoe with the 
electors than moral or mental qualifioationB. 
Possessing ako no unwersaHjf reoognuad 
formularies of belief or practice, their minis- 
ters may, of course, teach what they please, 
according to the ignorance or prejudices of 
their auditory.^ And personal experience 



• Maurice's " Kiugdom of Christ," vol. L, 160, 1. 

•f The National C hurch would probably be mudi 
strengthened if laymen were allowed more vtrfae 
iu the direction of her afbirs. They would tiiea 
feel more of interest in. and affection for her. 
See Harems <* Means of Unity;* note J., 144—154; 
R. W. Evans's " Ministry of the Body," chap. ziL 
and xiii., on " the Visibility of the Church;" also, 
Goizot, " Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe," 
p. 164, &c. (Paris: Didier.) 

t Some, however, recognise a much mutilated 
vei&iou of tht> 39 aitioles. The Baptists have, at 
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leads me to a conTiction of the truth of the 
objectioii so- often made against them, that 
their teaching is frequently of a merelj 
negative character. " Thej feel more and 
more," sajrs Mr. Manrice, ^ that thej exist 
to oppose and destroj certain institutions, 
whidi thej find established about them. If 
we look at the sects separatelj, we find that 
thej are confessedlj not spiritual bodies; 
onlj bodies professing to include within them 
a certain number of spiritual individnals. 
We find new congregations arising out of 
the old, protesting that these have become 
earthly and corrupt, that the only hope of a 
pure Church is in firesh division and seces- 
sion. We find the members of the old 
societies denouncing these endeavours after 
an ideal perfection, and maintaining that 
experience has alwajs confuted them. We 
find accounts given bj their own members 
of pn>ceedings resorted to in the election and 
deposition of ministers, and the formation of 
congregations, which are, to say the least, 
what are commonly called secuiar. We find 
these sects engaged in angry controversies 
with each other."* Could unity of faith or 
practice, under such circumstances, ever 
exist? " Let the endless divisions," says a 
Presbyterian divine, "and sub-divisions of 
small parties among the Independents and 
Baptists, created by separation, decide. The 
divisions among the English Independents 
in the time of the Commonwealth, and the 
numerous sects, particularly among the Bap- 
tists, at the present day, testify to the same 
unhappy tendency." One of the principal 
points in which both the Kirk and Noncon- 
formists differ from the English Church is 
their rejection of Episcopacy; the advocate 
of which, in a discussion on the merit of the 
three rival systems, is at liberty, besides 
examining the constitution of the other, to 
refer Episcopal regimen to, and consider it 
as a feature of, the Communion to which he 
belongs. This being granted, I shall, as far 
as the nature and requisitions of the discus- 
sion will admit, act for the present on the 
defensive, and proceed to examine the claims 
of Episcopacy, as a member of that church 
which, more truly than any other, I believe 
to be "built upon the foundation of the 

various timet, put forth professions of faith. See 
Crosby's " History of the Baptists," vol. i., app. 4, 
vol. ir., app. 1. 
• « Kin^om of Christ," rol. i., 161. 



Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief comer-stone.'* 

The following are the propositions which, 
after careful and anxious deliberation on the 
subject, I believe may be honestly predicated 
of Episcopacy, and which I shall endeavonr, 
to the best of my ability, to establish: That 
it is of Apostolical and Scriptural origin; 
That it is the most efficient and usefal form 
of Church government. 

In the New Testament and early Christian 
writers we find three distinct orders of minis- 
ters constantly referred to — episcopi, presby- 
teri, diaconi — corresponding to the High 
Priests, Priests, and Levites, under ^e 
Jewish dispensation.* The exact meaning 
of these three terms, which are not always 
uniformly rendered in the English versioD, 
will be of little consequence, if we can prove 
that there was, from the foundation of the 
Christian Church, a class of men cofte- 
sponding to our Bishops, properly indocttd 
into their office, superior to, and exereiang 
a general superintendence over, the othff 
two; since among the Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians there is no such order. Now, 
there can be but little doubt that the 
Bishops, or episcopi, were considered by the 
early Christians as the immediate successors 
and representatives of the Apostles-f And 
although St. Paul has been alleged to haw 
used the terms "episcopos" and "presbuteros 
indifferently, thus proving their identity^ 
yet from a comparison of various passages 
in his Epistles, it clearly appears that 
although Bishops were addressed sometimes 
as Presbyters or Elders, on account of thor 
age or standing in the Church, yet that the 
term " elder" was applied to many who were 
not, and were never called "episcopi, or 
Bishops.§ Or, if we reject this hypothesis, 
and allow the p«fect identity of the terms 
episcopos and presbuteros, we must then 
have recourse to the supposition that an 



• Acts i. 20. vi. 1-5. 1 Tim. iii. 2- . ^Jf.' 
i. 6, 14. and ii. 2. Titasi.«.7. lTim.iu.S-W- 
James v. 14. S. Ignat. ad Trail, iii. ad MagnesJ. 
S. Iren. iu. 3, &c. TertuU. de Proescr. Hffiret, 
32,&c.,&c. ^M 

+ Wordsworth, " Theophilos Angllcanw, »» 
&0. Bishop Pearson's Minor Works, by Churwa, 
vol. i. 283-6. Hooker ii. 336. Grotius, iv. X^^- 
Maurice's "Kingdom," &a, ii. 187, 8, 9. 

t Acte XX. 17 and 28. Cf. Hooker u. 340. 

i " Omnis episcopus presbyter, non tm^ 
ononis presbyter episcopus."— S. HiL w *•?•*' 
ad Tim. 3. 
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order of men saperior to both these is recog- 
nised in scripture, an order corresponding' to 
the Apostles, and receiving from them, and 
teansmitting to others, Apostolic functions. 
For Timothy was eyidentiy one of a class 
saperior to presbyters in general, and in 
that, hb higher capacity, was admonished 
by St. Paul to honour the " Elders" who 
laboured well in the word and doctrine; to 
admit no man hastily to the ministry; not 
to rebuke an elder, nor receive an accusation 
against one but before two or three witnesses ; 
clearly indicating his pre-eminence as insti- 
tutor, censor, and judge.* Titus, Ukewise, 
who is addressed as "Episcopus," had power 
to appoint elders and determine on questions 
left unsettled (XciTrovra) by the Apostle.f 
"Accordingly," says Dr. Bloomfield, in a 
note on this passage, ^' the Presbyterians are 
obliged to understand this appointing of 
Pad's interposing his influence with the 
congr^ations to procure the election of these 
perscms as presbyters; than which, a harsher 
or more factitious gloss was surely never 
pcomxdged even by the Socinians." Timo- 
thy and Titus, then, on this last hypothesis, 
should be called Apostles, as should their 
successors in all ages down to the present. 
But this name, we know, came to be dis- 
tinctly applied to the Twelve who had been 
commissioned by our Lord himself, with only 
three exceptions, which prove, per se, that 
the apostolate was transmissible; while the 
other, episcopi, was in like manner restricted, 
honoris gratia^ to their successors in the 
Apostolic office; and so, although it might 
have originally designated those who were 
set over single churches, yet very shortly, 
even in Apostolic times, applied exclusively 
to those who had the care of many churches. 
"Thus, then, while the scriptural names 
have for good reasons been changed from 
1, apostles, 2, elders and bishops, 3, deacons 
to 1, bishops, 2, priests, and 3, deacons — 
the scriptural fact of the three orders, with 
their scriptural functions, has remained un- 
changed.'' ( 

If we reject both these hypotheses as un- 
tenable, I do not see how we are to explain 
the feet that we nowhere find the powers 
above referred to attributed to presbyters, 

• 1 Tim. iii. 1, and v. 22, alsol, 17. and 19. 
+ Titiw L 6, 6, 7. Note by Peile, iii. 198. 
t Ncander's " Church History" vol. i. p. 256. 
Note by English Editor. 



especially of ordaining bishops, priests, or 
deacons. " NvlU unquam prisbytero" says 
Bidiop Pearson, in his masterly argument 
on this subject, " qita preshgtero, concessa 
estpotestas ordinandi diaconum, out presbg- 
terum, aut episoopum. Nvlli regendipres- 
bgteroSf aut per se excommumcandi ChritU- 
anos. Sed episcopisy qtiotenus episcopi stmit 
ordinatijhcBcpotestas omnino est concessa/** 
Wherefore, collecting into one focus the 
scattered rays of light afforded by the 
scriptures on this point, we may at least 
safely affirm, with Dr. Short, even of the 
Apostolic age, that " if we suppose by way of 
hypothesis that there were bishops, priests, 
and deacons, we shall find no statements 
which cannot easily be reconciled with this 
supposition.'' That the office thus early 
instituted was universally adopted and con- 
tinued to exbt, we have the evidence of an 
antagonist: — ^'The advantages of this Epis- 
copal form of government," says the historian 
Gibbon, " which appears to have been intro- 
duced before the end of the first century, 
were so obvious and so important for the 
future greatness, as well as the present peace 
of Christianity, that it was adopted without 
delay by all the societies which were already 
scattered over the empire, had acquired in a 
very early period the sanction of antiquity, 
and is still revered by the most powerful 
churches, both of the East and of the West, 
as a primitive and even as a divine establish- 
ment." f It IB further worthy of remark, in 
answer to an objection sometimes made, that 
it is in the highest degree improbable this 
pre-eminence was the offspring of selfish and 
ambitious motives, or that the light of scrip- 
ture could have been so early clouded by 
"interested and disingenuous interpreta- 
tions." ;( Had such been the case, had the 
objects of a man's heart been influence and 
power, it might have been more safely and 
certainly attained by continuing a heathen. 
Of such motives, surely, those must be 
acquitted who, in those early times, chose to 



• Minor Works, by Churton, vol. i.,p. 274, &e. 
The whole of Detenniuationes I. II., desorve 
carefUl study in connexion with this subject 

+ " Decline and Fall," &c.,vol. ii., p. 52 (Bohn's 
edition). See also Capengae, " Histoire de France 
an Moyen Afce," vol. i., p. 10, &c. Hooker, vol. 
il., p. 329. Maurice, '* Kingdom of Christ," vol. 
U.. 140-1-2. 

* Alford, " Greek Testament," vol. ii., note on 
Acts XX. 17. 
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all 7 tbenselvM with tbe despised and dowa- 
tsodden Cbzistiaiis;* espsdallj wben ira 
ooosidsr that to be in anj way enriacnt 
aaoog theia, was to oeort dai^tr, often to 
cballepge, as it wen, an ezenieiattng 
death. The penecutieos fell chiefly upon 
the bishops, and the puushmeat of doith 
was freqaentlj nserved Air tfaem al6De.f It 
has alfsady been observed that Efimtofal 
ngimen obtained very soea in the entive 
Ghristisn worid. So mnch was this the 
case that that was not reckoned a chnreh 
at all which had no bishop. ^ Eooluia mt 
W Epitcopo^ the bishop constitutes the 
dinrch, was an andent Chnstian maxim, 
(£ almost univeraal acceptation. Hence, 
although at the very first, ere the Church 
had sssnmed, as a distinct spiritual consti- 
tution, a ol€«]*ly defined ibcm and outline, 
there may have been equality among presby- 
ters, yet all alike were subject to the 
Apostles, who possessed episcopal authority 
over them, and afterwards transferred it to 
(rthers; the alleged cause being those strifes 
and contentions " for remedy whereof," con- 
tinues the jadicioQS Hooker, ** whether the 
Apostles abne did conclude of snch a regi- 



* See the opiniom of the heathen, Mexpxtsaed 
by their mouUipiece, Coeeilias, in the Octavius of 
Minucius Felix (ed. Hidden, p. (» to 79). 

4* B. W. Evans's "Biography of the Early 
Church," Istseriei. pp. 20,69,86, ld3,367, &o. Snd 
series, pp. 80, 81, 221, &o. Jerrmie s " History of 
the Church," pp. 18, 24, 26, 31, 69, 70. Nesuder, 
vol.~j., p. 185, or any early Church historian. 
Fake's " Evidenees," part i^ ohap. I— ^. 



men, or else they, together with the wbole 
CHurch, judging it a fit and needful pol^, 
did agree to leeeive it for « custom; no 
doubt but being establiriied by them on wiiem 
the Holy Ghoit was poured in so abundant 
measure for the ordering of Christ s Church, 
it iiad been either Divine appoiatmentbe&ae- 
hand, or Divine approbation afterwards, sad 
is in that respect to be admoi^edged the 
ordinance «f God.** 

But space fochids my entering noiw upon 
the second part of my pr<^K«iti(m, vis., the 
superior utility and efficiency ai Episoqpacy, 
the oonsideiation cf which must he ^bfened 
to another number; meanwhile, I reqneit 
my readers' attention, ia conolusion, to the 
fallowing summary of the aigument by the 
leacoed Dr. Isaac Barrow: **fiow can we 
conceive that all the best mooimieDts of 
antiquity dowo from the beginning (the 
Acts, the Epistles, the Histories, the Com- 
mentaries, the writings of all sorts oomii^ 
from the blessed martyrs and most holf 
confessors of our iaith) should conspoe to 
abuse us: the which do speak lu^hing bat 
Bishops; long catalogues and rows of Bhduqps 
succeeding in this and that city; Bishoja 
contesting for the futh agdnst Pag«i idd- 
aters and heretkial corrupters of Chxistiaa 
doctrine; Bishops here teaclung and planting 
our religion by their labours, their sufieringi, 
and watering it with their Uood.^ • 

F. J. L^ B^ 

Tlrtfw^ ColUgej Cambridffe. 
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Whatevzb may be our station or profes- 
sion, we are each interested in the settlement 
of this question— rin ascertaining the purest 
and most e£kient form of church government 
—the <Hie of all others the most likely to 
foster in the hearts <^ our people the prind- 
ples of vital religion, and, at the same time, 
the least susceptible of being made to BTxh- 
serve political purposes. 

For the sake of method we will consider 
the conflicting claims of Congregationalism 
and the endowed churches, and i^terwaids 
discQss the respective merits of the Anglican 
and the Scottish establishments; in this way 
we shall be enabled to disembarrass the 
question in a measure of the perplexity 
which the stating of it given above mi^ be 
calculated to introduce. 



However mnch the respective writen my 
now be able to control the feelings of intenM 
partisanship which the discussion of this 
qaestk>n is calculated to excite, time was 
when the difiiurettces were sufficient to embnil 
the nation in civil war. We have at kqgth, 
by dint of experience, arrived at the conda- 
sion that such was rather an untoward mode 
of argumentation, and have abandoned it Iff 
the war of controversy — ^a more polite aad 
rational mode of oorrecting errars oi ^inkm, 
a mode of warfare which we hope to aee zage 
with peculiar ener^ in the pages of tJus 
serial. 

The question of Church and State Alliance 
is one upon which, at the time of the Befbr- 
mation, there was almost no dissent; neariy 
all the great names in the eccksiastksl 
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Utetmtan of ^e times cmi be cited in iaironr 
id thar utim. This dogalar floneurraiioecf 
Cfuiion in those firom whose opinions on 
BuiUers of doeiriiis so little deWalien .has 
been made should Moonoaend ths aeoessitj 
of candid iaqnky. 

The matter in dbpsrte in the fizst plsee 
isi, whether CengregatioDalism or a 6tat»> 
snpiMrted Qmrch is dw most eStebat^ mode 
of pramiUgattng ^e gospel, soppoeaag both 
for the present eqnallj scriptnraL This is a 
snfajeet on which, at a hasty gkoce, an on- 
sound oondndoa is Hk^j to b« adopted. It 
will at once oocar to the mind of the reader 
that the doetnnes and go?ermnent of amy 
Cburch nader State patrcmage stand in grasA 
dttQger of bebg tampered with to suit politi- 
cal poipMBB^ — ^that the Chnrch matt be 
dependent osi and snbisrdinate to the State, 
and doubtless snndiy historical iUoatratlons 
wiU suggest themselves to the memoiy in 
proof. While snch is the case as regards 
Glmroh ertabBdmients the rereme oondusioBS 
in favoor of Separatism will find acceptance. 
It is natural enongh to suppose that a chnrdi 
depending soldj&rits support on the spon- 
taaeons libersiitj and seal of its adherents 
— Ahogether indqiendent of State aid, and 
owning onlf oor Lord and jSariom* as its 
Snprme Head, is mese likely to be pure in 
doctrine and zealous in advocacy than the 
other. We say these are the conclusions 
wJitehyOn a fi»t glance of the subject, are 
likely to be entertidned. We beg our readem 
to suspend judgment a Mttte, jmd give heed 
to the arguments in favour of the position 
we bame assumed, as we feel assured that it 
<n)y rsqntres a carefol examination of the 
evidence on tins side of the question to 
Esveise the decisions of a hasty judgment. 

Jerany Tajkr pithily says, " If reli^on 
be governed by any bands with which the 
civil power bath nothing to do, it may come 
to -pass that ihe civil power shall luive no 
hands at all, or they shall be in bands." 
Tbere is a doal of ibrenght in this remark, 
aad we think it well that Oongregationalists 
sbenld be made aware of the results to which 
thdr favourite prindples when carried out 
would lead, for they are over fond of indulg- 
ing the charitable assumption that the dergy 
left to themsei^es will always remain humble, 
ssaiest, devout men, whoie foremost thonghts 
ase Sor the cute of souls and lor the weBare 
of Messiah's kingdom^ozgetfulof thainstmc- 
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tive leseoBS in histo^ ansnt the iafimily of 
h«nan virtne, and the Snetability of hnmaa 
puipDseif^foigettuig, tse^ that through the 
ls|)ss of time, instBtntions are sometiBies 
thwarted firom their siaginal design, and that 
the more libeml their contributisBS mrt they 
may be fixtoring a worldly and anAationi 
p^y in t^ veiy class they formerly leaked up 
to wkh reverence. The histoiy of oor owm 
country has fumicdied an example of this ia 
the corruptions of the Bomish Church (ia 
sdeotang this iilostration, we would not havs 
it supposed tiiat we wish to place any sect 
of dissenting Protestants in an inviduns 
light, we respect them too highly to do so)^; 
this church never received any endowment 
by law; gradually defections «rept in, and 
gtadnally her dergy practised on the igno- 
rance, the ccednlity, and ihe superstition of 
the laity, till, by means of private bwrnties, 
legacies, " oblations irom the feithful," and 
peace-o&rings firom the timid, an ahnost 
boundless amonnt of wealth had been amassed 
— wealth accumulated only to be misapfdied 
by luxorioos and eormpt churchmen. Our 
sovereigns, although attached to the Church, 
saw with uneasiness the formidable propor- 
tions and power it was acquiring, and not 
unwillingly would have put forth an effort 
to restrain the system of priestly fraud, bnt 
were afraid. Herein we have an example of 
the voluntary syst«n when possessing un- 
limited play — the dominatbn, the avarice, 
the abuse of influence, was more willingly 
borne by the subjecto of all this eztortioa 
than by those placed over them in authority. 
Many efforts were made, both in our own 
coimtry and on the continent (where the 
same experienoe urged the same remedy), to 
repress the practice by enactments, and some- 
times by force, but, as we all know, £Dr ages 
without effect. It may be said in refdy, that 
society in Britain is happily so far advanced 
now, and the civil power so well consolidated, 
ihai the case adduced can never occur aguQ, 
and that, moreover, it is inapplicable to tb» 
voluntary principle as seen operating in cohp- 
gregations at the present day. We may 
merely point to Irdand. If the priests 
there were to have their own way, we should 
in a very few years, in that country, have a 
complete veritication of Jeremy Taylor's 
statement Althongh we do not in the 
meantime fear results of the llite kind from 
any or all of the dissenting Protestant bodies; 
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^-thflir antecedent!, their tendencies, their 
doctrines forbid the ide*; — yet we think we 
are jostified in rejecting what is with them 
a necessary principle, when we find it to be 
one so liable to be aboied. We can have no 
guarantee against fuiatidsm taking posses- 
8i<Hi of the human mind, and therefore no 
guarantee against the recurrence of the evil, 
unless we recognise the right of superintend- 
ence in the civil magistrate. We know the 
evil deprecated as a result of the voluntary 
principle is not one prevalent in Protestant 
dissenting churches — very far from it False 
•ystems and creeds that fall in with the 
passions and weaknesses of man, may thrive 
by it, may be richly supported, but the true 
religion which goes against these, which 
aims to correct these, to humble, to refine, 
to christianize man, receives of his substance 
more grudgingly. How much is Gongre- 
gationslism hampered in its movements, and 
the pastors straitened in their circumstances, 
for tiie lack of means? How much does the 
pastor feel his dependent position, feel con- 
stnuned to adapt his admonitions to the 
leanings of his hearers, to *' cook" his re- 
proofs and qualify his rebukes lest he should 
give offence to some of the magnates in the 
congregation? How very submissive does 
he feel it necessary to be in the regulation 
of church business, suiting his wishes to 
their parsimony, and practising the most 
exemplary self-denial, nay, even sacrificing 
the interests of the church rather than have 
his calls upon their pockets too heavy or too 
frequent? This of itself materially damages 
the cause of Congregationalism — ^Uie clergy- 
man dare not twit their consciences else they 
draw the purse-strings, for it is not every 
one that can bear to have unpalatable truths 
told them, or their secret sins exposed; 
hence, the discipline of the church becomes 
relaxed, or if enforced dissension is the 
result There is evidently in the constitu- 
tion of congregations a temptation to the 
members to become arrogant, and a like 
temptation to the minister to become un- 
faithful. Again, Congregationalism makes 
no provision for introducing religion to the 
whole body of the people, and this from the 
very nature of its organization, or rather 
from its want of organization; — this is a 
grave objection, for what provision is to be 
made for the vast numbers in every large 
town who are utterly regardless of the 



Church, and who require to be induced to 
oome out from their habitations by a hoose- 
to-honse mission? People of this stamp 
there are unhappily in too great abondanoe, 
and as congregations are not chargeable for 
the spiritual well-bdng of any, save those in 
their own communion, to whom are we to 
look in expectation of the wants of such 
being attended to, unless to an Establish- 
ment, entrusted with a territorial charge? 
Is it possible then to over-estimate the re- 
sponsibility of those Congregationalists who, 
to their own inability to benefit those, super- 
add a hostility to establishments, and therd)y 
deprive thousands upon thousands of gospel 
ministrations, augmenting the moral deprava- 
tion of the country, or at least not permittmg 
the means and agendes to be employed that 
would be calculated to diminish the evil, 
and that for no other reason than that the 
churches willing to do so acknowledge the 
right and the duty of the State to go hand 
in hand with them in the work? We look on 
this as a serious stain on Congregationalism. 
It must be very obvious that Government, in 
patronising State Churches, makes no un- 
warrantable appropriation of the public frinds. 
The Church as a moral institute is the ftre- 
most instrumentality for good ; our reforma- 
tory and penal machinery would necessarily 
be of a greatly more expensive character 
were it not for its agency: so that whatever 
is given by way of endowment b saved from 
the expenditure on account of civil and 
judicial establishments. Even placing the 
question upon these lowgrounds of expediency, 
it seems to us a most natural thing that the 
State, deriving so much assistance from the 
Church, should in turn render it assistance, 
that the co-operation may be more comjdete, 
and the welfue of the nation more certain^ 
secured. Besides, the Church being spiritnil 
in its nature, and having no means of de- 
fending itself from external violence, requires 
the protec^g shield of the State; the bond 
of union is only strengthened, and the metts 
of usefulness increased by a pecuniary recog- 
nition of its services. At the same time, 
the services being mutual, the independence 
of the Church is not necessarily compro- 
mised. 

It is worse than useless for the various 
sectaries who have separated themselves from 
the State Church to cavil at the endowment 
The differences in the Scottish Church, at 
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least, are non> essential, and we hold that it 
is better, for the sake of simplicity, that the 
State should give its support to the predomi- 
nant body. Baptists cannot be grouped 
together to one parish, Cameronians into 
another, and so on with the multiform sects 
into which Protestantism has divided itself; 
and even though this were practicable, which 
obvionsly is not, each would be prosecuting 
their various charges in ignorance of what 
their neighbours were about, and the result 
wonld inevitably be unspeakable confusion 
and heart-burnings; the scheme would have 
ultimately to be abandoned as unworkable, 
and the native irreligion of the community 
permitted to develop itself. 

Having said this much, we think it un- 
necessary, in an introductory paper, to 
enlarge further on the impolicy of Congre- 
gationalism, or on the advantages of a State 
Chtirch; we would merely, were it not for 
occupying too much space, desire to adduce 
confirmatory Scriptural authority. Our 
readers will gather an unequivocal sanction 
of union between Church and State, by 
referring to Ezra vii. 21 — 27, 2 Sara, xxiii. 
3. The fact is instructive too, that Moses, 
Joshua, and the judges of Israel united in 
their individual persons the ofBces of spiritual 
superintendents and civil rulers ; the examples 
of David, Hezekiah and Josiah give additional 
weight. Even with heathen kings and rulers 
the Lord dealt according to their dealings 
with his "peculiar people," prospering or 
punishing them as they deserved, — Pharoah, 
Cyrus, and Nebuchadnezzar will suffice as ex- 
amples. Keeping these in view we think the 
condosion is irresistible that the scriptures 
sanction the civil ruler in succouring, main- 
taining, and countenancing the Church in his 
(^cial capacity; indeed, we cannot see that 
an inference could be more plain, strengthened 
as it is by the injunctions repeatedly given 
to nations as nations, — ^injunctions which 
suppose the presence of some one having 
sufficient authority to give effect to the com- 
mands, — all of which is clearly at variance 
with the theory of Congregationalism. It 
is common to endeavour to parry the force 
of these instances, by asserting that they all 
occur under a different dispensation, forget- 
trog that " all Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
he reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness/' but it were really nothing 



short of special pleading to object in this 
manner, founded as it is on a most con- 
tracted view of scripture principles. The 
principle of a Church Establishment has had 
its counterpart in the institutions of nearly 
all the ancient dynasties, showing that even 
the " world's grey fathers'* knew that to be 
the best way of securing the dissemination 
of a belief; and if they found this, how 
much more ought we, who have the blessed 
light and glorious truths of the gospel to 
diffuse, to employ every means to secure for 
our religion universal acceptance. 

It would extend our remarks too much to 
present the' theories after which the respective 
State Churches are constituted. It may be 
necessary, however, to say that their establish, 
ment proceeded from entirely different sources, 
— the one sprung from the people, and it ac- 
cordingly partakes largely of the democratic 
or republican element in its constitution; the 
other was shaped to the will of the king, and 
as unmistakeably bears the impress of its 
monarchical origin. 

The almost entire subordination of the 
Church of England to the State is fatal to 
its independence; the right of appointment 
to all bishoprics resides with the Crown; the 
deaneries also are in the gift of the Govern- 
ment, as well as the nomination to a large 
proportion of the parochial benefices, and 
more than one-half of the canonries. Now, 
that the State in which all this power is re- 
posed may be at variance with the Church 
in point of opinion, since the removal of 
religious disabUities, this immense power over 
the episcopate must exeroise a very dangerous 
influence upon the Church, seeing, especially, 
that it possesses no control over the selection 
of its dignitaries. There is no safety for it 
in the appointments of a latitudinarian 
Government, — ^its livings may be made the 
reward of political services to a party, and 
conferred upon the secret enemies oJP its 
doctrines, as has already been done. The 
bishops, being indebted to Government for 
their appointments, are, as it were, commit- 
ted to forward its views — indeed, there is a 
danger that men likely to do so will have a 
preference; then these lords spiritual take 
part in the political movements of the day, 
cultivate the acquaintance of the leaders 
and cabinet ministers, appear at court, &c., 
all of which must secularize their minds, 
and prepare them for concurrmg with the 
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Tioirs of the Legislators. A hietarcby oonld 
not ha9>ft beea devised mora fertniuile for 
the ends ef G orer M Mafc thn that of the 
Cknxtk of Eagbiid. The deana^ being 
Bomineea of O oywrnaat, satnndljr reflect 
its Tiewo, aad aa a reward for an advocacy 
eC them H holds prefarmnt in store. The 
anhdtaoiBs too— theaommeea of the biriiops 
— in great aea sn re hold the sentimeDta of 
their patmnsk Tha aniTemltT' senates are, 
likewise, ywj prone to stodj proepectiTe 
adTantagesy and as bishoprics and deaneries 
occasionalljr reward a pfiuit coarse, thej are 
kath to mar espeetatioaa by opposition. The 
laot is, the sjstsm presents the strongest 
temptations to the higher eedcttastics to 
enrrj Isfoor with the Legislatore, or at 
least to do and saj nothing to detraet from 
their eligibility for adnrancement It is a 
sjstem eminently caicolated to eneoorage an 
aggressive spirit in Parliament, and a corre- 
spondingly servile spirit in the dergy. Were 
the State a Cb«rch of England Stats, the 
evil would not be so bad, fur then the indi- 
Tidual memboft ef the Statowonld firal a 
personal interest m the maintenance of the 
pttrity and efflcieBey of the Chnnh. R may 
be 81^ that this is an aeeidental evil — ^the 
unforeseen operaliea of a bnr— aa evH that 
may be easUy remedied, and that, no donbt, 
ere long, soffioient secnrtties against innors^ 
tion will be exacted from the State. All we 
have to say is, that sneh need not be hoped 
for from IWlianent qKmtaneeosly, and that 
there does not exist in the organization of 
the Episcopal Chnrch any principle which 
can be prooeedsd en for the resnmptioa of 
privileges^ H sn(^ a movement be made it 
■inst pvoeeed from the inferior olergy and 
huty, — men who are wholly independent of 
Government, and have intdligenoe and spirit 
to assist thenu There is a radical evU in 
the constitution of the Chnrch at present; 
we mean the scheme of preferments^ This 
opens up the way for worldUness and ambi> 
tion — passions which ^onld have small 
place in the bosoms of ministers of the 
gospel. From the poor corate to the pri- 
mate of all England, there is not a €hvn^- 
maa who does not covet preferment. Another 
feature in the Anglican Ohnrch, which most 
disgost and alienate the laity, is that th^ 
have not a voice in the choice of their own 
pastors, bnt are compelled to tolerate the 
one appointed, however dronish he may best 



This intnuiou of nnwdooms pastors is csl^ 
enktsd to rob the services of half thrir 
inflnenee, and cnato » feefing of nneaa- 
geniaii^ betwsen pastor and peo^. How 
else can it be, when there is such a complete 
iodifferenee as to whs the patrons aone, and 
when the bishops are oorapdied to indnet 
the presentee, irrespestive of his saitaUeBSSi, 
if Ins qaati6cado«s happe» to be sostained 
in eivH court? We observe in the papers d 
the day, that the Duke of Beaufort adTortisM 
for srie by aoetion the right of patronage to 
benefices in his gift! How can the istereBts 
of the Church be sscared when the rights of 
patronage are so grossfy abased. By thoes 
who retain in the fomily thfriigfata of patron- 
age, the Church is too often made uss <^ as 
a provision for the yoti^er members, without 
regard to their capabilities and dtspositiettSb 
It is perhaps foitunats for the peo^e — 
although it is certainly an anooialoas ammge- 
ment — that these rarely officiate, that thiay 
principally enjoy the dignities; for what a 
mockery is it that those who by prc^essioB 
are ecclesiastics should be found booted snd 
spurred, the joUiest in the chase. 

We must now turn to the Scottish Church, ' 
by way of contrast We there find aa 
eedesiastical constitntioB which in its opera- 
tions interblends in the happiest mamier 
the interests of the laity and clergy in die 
spiritual welfare of the Church. Theframen 
d it studied that the mhustry should be 
efficient to the great end of edifying t^ 
people in the things of God» and made sU 
minor considerations of assumed personal 
privileges and rigfata of patronage subordinats 
to this paramount object; they did not reject 
patronage or repudiate privileges -^ tins 
would have been unwis^ arbitrary, bol 
they did what neutralised the possibUity of 
abuse. It was provided, as a security for 
the appointment of peopsr persons to the 
ministerial charge, tiiat nominees should 
produce a certificate of the parishienen^ 
approval, and that previous to this, even the 
person so nominated to a charge muat be a 
lieenciate, — ^that is, must have obtamed • 
licence to preach from the presbytery, ft 
farther provided that ike courts of the Chuidi 
of Scotland should have final jurittdictiott ef 
ecclesiastical afikirs. These provisions and 
securities have been repeatedly ratified by 
Acts of Parhament, both Scottish and Brttishy 
so that although in EigU^d no reelamatictt 
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of the psrishionen cmi set aside, Bor anj 
bisiiop nfuae to induct, a presentee whose 
manner of MfSs, whose litenture, whose doe- 
trine may in a coort of dfil law he judged 
fitting, the same does not obtain in Seotlfuod 
— there the dvil osnrt possesses no power to 
overmle Ae deeisions of a presbyteiy; it is 
evoi competent for the preshytoy to reject 
a presentee upon any consideration which 
they may jadge to interfere with his eflBciency 
or his snitableness for a partiealar charge. 
Unlike Episcopacy, it is an maristeeratie 
estabfisliiBent, — an establishment which is 
acarcely ever made use of by the gentry as 
a prorisioB for members of the family; there 
is too mnch work tokd too little pay for this 
to be the ease, — there are no^ any livings 
where the dignities and tempondities can be 
enjoyed while the work is made over to some 
ill-paid cnrate, and the holder is playing the 
prince of indolence, learned in all the dances 
of the season and alt the mysteries- of the 
twcL Erery minister is plaieed in such a 
station as to command respect; bat there 
are no overgrown livings for idlers and sports- 
men. All the clergymen of the Chorch of 
Scotland require to be working members, no 
inequalities of rank exist to abstract their 
minds from their avocaticS; or create a morbid 
desire for advancement; the inflaence of 
this on the elergy themselves, is most whole- 
some. All the ministers are working mem- 
bers, and hence the need of a proper check 
npon the possible ignorance or corruption of 
patrons, — a check rendered the more imper- 
ative firom the £ict, that there being no 



Ktnrgy used in the Scottish Chnreh, 
greater weight of responsibility rests upon 
its ministers for the effective and acceptable 
discharge of their dnties, than if less had 
been left to their individual judgments — the 
one is required to extemporize the prayers 
and thanksgivings of public worship, while 
the other has simply to enunciate these with 
beooming gravity and suitable modnlatioB 
of voice. So that to our Scottish clergy it 
is most essential that they be devout men^ 
— men earnest in their calHng, and abound- 
ing in good words and works. In making 
these statements, we do so with a view ^ 
showing that the church polity of Fresby- 
terionism securing so distinctly its freedom 
of action in spirttual matters, it is certain 
to be more thoroughly evangelical than 
Episcopacy, which is so liable to be diverted 
from the fulfilment of its proper functions 
for party purposes and the attainment of 
pirfitical ends. 

We have not space left to enter upon the 
comparative scriptnralness of the systems, 
but our readers, even from the very cursory 
view we have been able to present of the 
mere outworks of the different systems of 
church polity, can have no hesitation in pro- 
nounciog which of them possesses that unity 
and independence, combined with purity and 
vigour, calculated to carry out effectively 
the great purposes of a church— calcalated 
to bring tiie influence of the gospel to bear 
upon every soul with '* demonstration and 
with power." 

Abisthkes. 
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" Master, we saw one easting out devils in thy 
name, and he fblloweth not us; and we forbade 
JUm because he/otloweth notue. But Jesos said. 
Forbid bim not: for there is no man which 
shidl do a miracle ia mv name, that can lightly 
qpeak evil of me. For he that is not against us 
is on cor part."— Mark ix. 38 — 40. 

''Under these fantastic terrors of sect and 
schism, we wrong the earnest and zealous thirst 
sfter knowledge and trnderstanding which Crod 
bath ativred op. What some lament of, we should 
rather rejoice at, should praise this pious forward- 
ness among men to reassnme the ill-deputed care 
of religion into Uieir own hands again. A little 
generous prudence, a little forbearance of one 
■DOiher, and some grain of charity, might win all 
these diligeneies to join and unite in one general 
and brotherly search after tmth ; eould we but 
fbrego tkU prelatical (and Presbytnian ?) trodi- 
tion of crowding free conscience and Christian 
Uberties into canons and precepts qfmen." 

MiLTOV. 



CoHGBSOATioifAusM: Is bo<& a policy 
and a principle. As a principle ** in wceard^ 
ance with the scriptures," and therefore 
with truth, reason, and justice, we hold it 
unspeakably dear to ourselves, and rejoice in 
the present oppertimity of explaining and 
urging it upon others. As a policy, to be 
pursned m the external regulation of the 
relations of Christian communities, we believe 
it to be the most suited to the age in which 
we live, and " productive of the bwt results"; 
—the only one, indeed, which renders the 
growing activity and freedom of the human 
mind in rdigious speculation compatible 
with peace and order — which (by subordina- 
ting the intellect to the heart and Thought 
to Love) enables us to preserve our Indi- 
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ndoality of opinioo, withoat destrojiog, or 
•Ten weakening, oar catholicity of aim and 
pnrpose, and oar unity of spirit 

Before proceeding farther, it will be well 
to state that we do not commit oorselTes to 
the approval, much less to the defence, of 
any denominational forms. We have no 
Shibboleth. We do not understand by Con- 
gregationalism the practical procedure and 
doctrinal (ht other characteristics of the Con- 
gregational or Independent denomination of 
this country. We hold the very phrase, 
"Independent denomination," to be a self- 
oontradictory misnomer. The essential na- 
ture of a denomination is internal dependence 
and external distinctiveness, while that of 
Independency is internal freedom and exter- 
nal brotherhood. The one is sectarian; the 
other is Catholic. We can perceive the 
working of the great principle of Congrega- 
tioualism — spiritual freedom — in portions of 
the Episcopal Church of this country, though 
crushed and fettered by the outward forms 
of Prelacy; and on the other hand, we have 
to mourn over its frequent absence and prac- 
tical denial in the conduct of those who 
profess its name, and adopt its outward signs. 
Congregationalism in our view is not the 
isolation and jealous neutrality of churches; 
it may and ought to consist with the warm- 
est and closest ties of fellowship and brother- 
hood. It is not the branding of liturgies as 
^ vain repetitions;" it can approach the foot- 
stool of divine grace, and " out of the fulness 
of the heart" pour forth its praise and adora- 
tion — 

" In fit strains pronounced or song 
Unmeditated;" 

or can utter those forms of mingled sim- 
plicity, pathos, and grandeur which abound 
in the Book of Common Prayer, — can exult 
in the joyful hymn which Mary sang, — can 
utter its con6ding faith in those very words 
which the aged Simeon used as he ministered 
in the Temple of Jerusalem, and express its 
daily wants in that simple, pregnant prayer 
which fell from our Saviour's lips, as he 
taught his disciples in the wilds of Galilee, 
two thousand years ago. It can adopt a 
creed for itself, but will not impose it upon 
others, — can assent to articles as propositions 
it can believe, but knows no " subscription*' 
to them as tests of orthodoxy. It has no 
etymological quibbles about "church" and 
"chapels," no crotcheta upon architecture 



and music It can worship with the apostles 
in " an upper room," with the ancient saints 
in deserts and caves where their strains of 
praise echo in the stillness of the night, and 
yet with Milton, one of its greatest sons, it 
loves "the storied windows richly dight," 
and " the service high and anthems clear," 

" Where through the long drawn aisle and fretted 
vault. 
The pealing anthem swells the notes of praise." 

The simple principle of Congregationalism, 
as understood and sdvocated by ourselves, is 
Spiritual Independence — the right and duty 
of free thought and inquiry, — the subjectioa 
of religious belief to God in Christ, and his 
revelation alone. Truth-bom, it is truth- 
like. Its characteristics are onoiees and 
simplicity; it knows no variations; to modify 
is to destroy it. In striking opposition to 
this, is the Protean nature of the opposing 
principle — that of Spiritual Bondage, the 
subjection of religious belief to human 
autiiority. Now it takes its most fearfiil 
shape, and seated on the seven hills of 
imperial Borne, proclaims the divine right of 
Popes to decree, and the absolute duty of 
Chnstians to believe implicitly and to obey 
rigidly; now it establishes a clerical oligarcby 
in the Centenary Hall of Wesleyanism ; now 
it holds its legislative councils and doctrinal 
synods in the Presbyterian North; and anoo, 
it shakes its palsied hand, and impotentiy 
strives to assert its power, in the Western 
see of the English Church. Meanwhile, 
bishop is arrayed against bishop, clique 
against clique, while Infidelity is spreading 
her baneful poison through the popular mind. 
Popery trembles on her throne; Presbyter- 
ianism has lately been rent as by an earth- 
quake ; Methodiffin is vainly trying to stifle 
the fires of dissension which rage within; 
Protestant Episcopalianism is heaving with 
convulsive throes, and her sons are waging 
a civil war, where every man's hand is raised 
against his brother. Mournful spectacle! 
" If we love one another, God dwelleth in 
us" — has he then left us to ourselves? When 
will men learn not to call any thing, unclean, 
to throw off the narrow-mindedness of that 
spirit which has been the bane of the Church 
in every age, which even attempted in the 
days of the apostles to " bind a yoke upon 
the necks of the disciples," and compelled 
the catholic-hearted Apostle of the Gentiles 
to withstand the Judaizing Peter " even to 
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his face, because he was to be blamed." Was 
the " hand- writing of ordinances" (mere 
bodilj observances) framed by God himself, 
Uotted out only that the rescnpts of Popes 
and ; Bishops, and the sentences of Courts 
and Councils should bind a far more unsuf- 
ferable burthen on the mind of the Christian 
convert? Was the body freed from Judaism 
that the mind might be enslaved to tradi- 
tions, articles, and canons of behef ? If an 
angel who should preach any other gospel 
than that which the Corinthian converts 
already had received was accursed, surely 
those who attempt to impose their opinions 
upon their fellow-Christians will not be 
guiltless. Had Christ intended his church 
to be a great temporal community governed 
and held together by law, he would have 
framed those laws, and have established the 
needful organization, and not have left his 
followers to perplexity and ceaseless quarrels 
for pre-eminence and power. His mission 
was to establish a kingdom '*not of this 
world," — ^to call back an erring and sinful 
world to the loving embrace of the Father 
of Spirits, — to form, not a community, but a 
family, of which he should be the Elder 
Brother, and where all others should be 
equal and free. He came to abolish law, to 
take away the penalties which marked the 
infantile character and undeveloped nature 
of Judaism, and to substitute the great ani- 
mating principle of Love. This is the sum 
and sut^tance of his revelation. This was 
the great attractive power which was to 
subdue all things to itself, to overcome every 
repulsive force, and bind the Greek and Jew, 
the bond and free, the ignorant and wise, 
into harmony and unison. He came not to 
form the minds of men into one common 
mould, and thus to destroy all individuality, 
but to supply the secret Unk, the hidden 
power which should merge isolation into 
brotherhood, which should 

" Bind man to man, and all men to their God." 

He was to be the head, and they the mem- 
bers; — He the vine, and they the branches, 
each spreading its tendrils forth in God's 
great sunshine in its own way, and occupying 
in God*s great world its own pecuhar place. 
Once oar blessed Lord gave us a text by 
wfaidi we might prove our relationship to 
him, and it was, — ^^ By this men shall know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye love one 



another;" this can never happen till we lay 
aside all claims to superiority over our 
fellows, and rest content to urge our opinions 
as those of equab, not to impose them as 
articles of belief. 

In the discussion of this great subject, we 
sink all special notice of Presbyterianism. 
Like its rival. Episcopacy, it professes to 
legislate in matters of faith, to ** govern" its 
subject communities. The choice between 
the two is purely one of policy, or history, 
or both conjoined, as to whether the supreme 
power should be in one keeping or another, 
whether the gradations of ranks should be 
more or fewer; Uke Job's comforters, there 
is but little to choose between them. In the 
days of the Commonwealth, Milton found 
Presbyterianism the more intolerant of the 
two. "New Presbyter" was but " Old Priest 
writ large;" its spirit was the same, its 
energy more potent for evil. In the present 
day it appears to have the greater vital 
force, and, in that respect, is perhaps the 
more dangerous; it both holds its synods 
and enforces its power; while the Episcopal 
Church of England appears to have handed 
Over the interpretation of its formularies to 
the lawyers of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, and confesses the utter 
annihilation of its disciplinary power, by 
allowing every parish priest to preach and 
teach as his own taste may direct. But 
these are questions of practice: our present 
object is to examine the principle which these 
two bodies hold in common. The question 
of principle resolves itself into an inquiry 
into the nature of saving faith and belief 
Can man force himself into any belief at the 
bidding of his fellow; and if he can, has 
God given the power of decreeing what shall 
be believed to any given order of officers in 
his church? Belief is an act of the mind, 
by which it declares a proposition to be 
truth; it does not determine the ahsoluU 
truth of the proposition, but simply marks 
its ovm conviction that it is true. Is man 
capable of determining his own convictions 
and forcing them to agree with those of his 
fellow-men? in other words, are the laws of 
mind ^ed, or are they subject to the vary- 
ing whims of the human will? Clearly not. 
Let any man attempt to coerce himself into 
a conviction or belief that the sun will not 
rise to-morrow, and he will find his efforts 
vain and his will powerless. The mind, 
s 
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tlieii, is esBcntMllj free. It may be in- 
fluenced by ettoses ezternal to it«elf, bat esn 
serer be eompelled. Ignorance nutj blind 
Hb Tision nntU it cannot discern tmtb from 
error; — passion and prejudice may lead it 
astray, but still, according to the light it 
possesses, it will judge. The principles of 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism are, there- 
fore, opposed to the very eonstitntion of 
sum ; they claim the right to mental sway, 
and the mind refuses to admit the claim. It 
is in vain to frame creeds, to establish 
articles, and to pnbli^ canons of belief; no 
man can, no man ever did assent to them 
honestly and intelligently becanse the gover- 
nors of the religions community to which he 
belongs commanded him to do so. H» mind 
most and will sit in jndgment npon erery- 
thing which is offered for her belief; and 
tmlesB she finds what she deems snfficient 
evidence, she cannot (if she would) believe. 
Ton may excommunicate, nay torture, the 
body; you may terrify the soul with threats 
of vengeance in another world, but you can- 
not shake the constancy of the mind. The 
mind of man, then, is amenable only to the 
power of its greater Creator; our belief is 
subject to God alone. What he sees fit that 
we should believe, he will enable us to be- 
lieve, if we humUy and earnestly seek the 
gift ef bis Holy Spirit. " In his light shall 
we see light," if we yield our stubborn wills 
to the influence of his love, and beseech him 
to teach us that which we know not. A 
heart full of love will result in a mind full 
of light, according to each one's capacity, 
till a martyr^s faith and firmness go hand in 
hand with childlike simplicity and trust. 
Such is God's great plan; — 

" Mind over mind 
He made not lord; such title to Hims^ 
Beterving, homaa left firom human free." 

The testimony of the scriptnres on this 
point is decisive and ample in the extreme: 
** Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of 
ihtm," Matt, xviii. 20. *'I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world,* 
Matt, xxviii. 20. ** Christ as a son over 
his own house," Heb. iii. 6. " Who walketh 
in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
stieks'* («. e., the seven churches of Asia), 
Rev. ii. 1. "If ye continue in wy word 
(note, there is no intimation of any other 
flooroe oi authority), then are ye my dis- 



ciples indeed; and ye shall know the ^roA, 
and the truth shall make you firee," John 
viii. 91, 32. "Where the spirit of the Lar^ 
is, there is liberty," 2 Cor. iiL 17. "Wbat- 
soever is not of faith (i. e., individual raeaAid 
conviction) is sin," Bom. xiv. 23. **^ Stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ bath 
made m free; and be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage,** Gal. v. 1. "Ye 
are bought with a price; be not ye the am- 
vants of men,** 1 Cor. viL 23. "So spaak 
ve, and so do, as they that shall be judged 
by the law of liberty,** Jas. ii. 1». **Who 
art thou that judgest another man*s servaai? 
to his own master he standeth or&Ue^*' 
Rom. xiv. 4. "Why dost thou judge itj 
brother? or why dost thou set at nought thy 
brother? for we shall all stand before tlie 
judgment seat of Christ.** " Lei not bim 
which eateth not jndge him that eeieth; for 
Crod hath received him.** *^One XDaneateera- 
eth one day above another; another esteemetb 
every day alike. Let every man be /ti% 
persuaded in his own n^nd!* "Sothenevwy 
one qS us shall give an account of hims^to 
God. Let us not therefore juimss one 

ANOTHER ANY MOlffi." SpaCO COmpels US 

to put a period to these testimonies firan 
Holy Writ; to transcribe all, were to c^ 
no small part of the New Testameot. We 
venture* then to ask — Is not Congiegi- 
tionalism in ''enture accordance with the 
Scriptures?" Are not Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism in direct contrariety to its 
precepts? 

Again, Episcopacy and Presbyteriamnn in 
claiming " authority in matters of farth** and 
yet avowing " that it is not lawful for the 
Church to ordain anything that is coDtrvy 
to God*s words written" (Article xx., Chuieli 
of England), take up a position rf paoite 
absurdity. Who is to be the judge of tft 
conformity of their decrees to the standard 
of divine truth? Kot councils; for we are 
told "they may err, and sometimes have 
erred, even in things pertaining to Godl*' 
Must it not be that m all cases we must 
individualhf instate those Bereans "who 
"searched the Scriptures daily, whether 
these things were so?** Here, again, our 
scripture evidence is clear and fulL ^ What 
is written in the law? How readeat tbe«? '* 
Luke X. 26. " They have Moses and the 
prophets ; let them hew them," Lake xtL 29. 
"SewchtheS<ariptiwt8,*'Johnv.39. "Ptove 
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flffl tiinigs; beM Cut that iv!ticli is good.** 
** gtBJiBed is Iw tint readeth," Ser. i. 8. 
•• Ifte «Btnmoe of tby words givcth Kgbt, it 
gtvdtfa imderstandziig *o the simple,* Psalm 
CBX. 18. Thus tl^ boasted authoritj of 
Hie Cburch tnnis out to be nothing more 
tixflcn Hie ngbt possessed by all men alike, to 
state tiior 9wn conehukms and to offer them 
for ifae acceptance of individnal members; 
ioBtead of b^ng a power to enforce bdief, it 
Is siinplj a right to piead. We are aware 
tinl seme wnters hare distingnished between 
two seines of ** anthoritj,** viz., power to 
enfbrce, and a right to respect and deference ; 
and hare nrged that tiie ktter is the sense 
m whi^ lite word is used by Protestant 
estobfiiAments. Bnt this is a mere evasion 
of tiie difficnlty. Presbyterianism did not 
treat its own antlwrity as a right to defer- 
entiid lespeet, when it caused those conml- 
flkms whkh resnlted In the establishment of 
ibs Umted Secession Church, and the Free 
Cfanrch of Scotland. Ejnscopacy does not 
offM* its artides as worthy of thoughtful eon- 
nderation, but enforces their subscription 
ere ^e portals of its colleges can open to the 
woidd-be student. It was a far different 
spirit whidi threatened "Our displeasure 
aiid the Church's censure in our Commission 
Eeclesiastical'* to those who should "affix 
any^ew sense to any Article,** and pompously 
declared, **We will not endure any varying 
or departing in the least degree" from what 
was then determined to be the "Doctrine 
and Discipline of the Church of England," 
and which subsequently cast out 2000 con- 
seientioiis miiusters, vHio dared not conftmn 
lijoath to erery jot and tittle of the Book of 
CenmMa Prayer. Efow directly contrary is 
^jSb att«mpt to enforce an iron f^mework of 
n ai lb nm ty upon believers to the spirit of 
Paul, — ^"Let us, therefore, as many as be 
perfect, be thus minded; but if in anything 
ye be otiierwise minded, God shall reveal 
even tins unto you,** Phil. iii. 15. Here 
there is no command to be " minded," Hke 
Ttad the vnriter, though he was an apostle, 
hat an entreaty, and a direction to look not 
t» Iranian iBrmularies, but to that God who 
alone can make all men to become " One in 
^Hirist.* 

Epocopacj and its kindred forms of Church 
gm e i ani ent have arisen from that powerful 
principle of nnregenerate heart, the lust of 
Men are not content to teach and 



1x> exhort, they must needs rule; to be an 
under-a^pherd of Christ, feeding his flock, 
and chdming no authority, will not satisQr 
their ambition; they would fain become 
"brds over God's heritage.** Men mnat 
come to Christ through them, instead of 
coming to God through Christ without any 
human mediation. But it was soon found 
that men were unwilling to place their trust 
and hopes of salration in thor weak and 
erring fellow-mortals. A new device became 
necessary: 

"Then fthiQl they seek to avail themselves of 
names, 
naoes, and titles, and witit fhese to join 
Secular yoirer ;" 

until the primitive band of Galilean fisher- 
men became transformed into a gorgeous 
hierarchy of dignities and powers. Paul and 
his fellow-labourers had termed themselves,, 
"your servants for Chnst*s sake;** their suc- 
cessors were "Right Eeverend Fathers in 
God, Lords Bishops of particular dioceses." 

Much of the difficulty of the subject^ 
before us, and much of the argumentation in 
ftvour of Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, 
is based on a misconception and confusion of 
the meanings of a few words. The " Church 
of England," in her 55th canon, defines the 
" Holy Catholic Church," to be the " whole 
congregation of Christian people dispersed 
throughout the world;" and in its 19th 
article, it speaks thus—" The visible church 
of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, 
in the which the pure word of God is 
preached ** If, in the latter quota- 
tion, we substitute the indefinite article "A** 
for * The visible," we beHeve the two defini- 
tions will accord with scripture, and will 
respectively explain the only two senses in 
which the word " Church** is there used. In 
the first case, we have the general term for 
the whole number of Christ's true followers, 
those to whom Christ himself alluded when 
he spoke of the universality of his worship- 
pers (John iv. 21), and to whom Paul 
addressed bis Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
described as "all that in every phice call 
upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord," 
1 Cor. i. 2. It is in thb sense that we 
are to speak of unity, apostolicity, and via- 
bility as the " notes of the Church." " The 
Church is undoubtedly one, and so is the 
human race one; but not as a society. It 
was from the first composed of distinct 
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toekties; which were called one, because 
founded on common principles. It is one 
•ocietj only when considered as to its fatore 
existence. The circumstance of its haying 
one common head — Christ, one Spirit, one 
Father, are points of nnitj which no more 
make the Church one society on earth, than 
the circumstance of all men having the same 
Creator, and being derived from the same 
Adam, renders the human race one family** 
(Encyclop. Metrop. vol. i. p. 774). The 
second sense of ** Church," as equivalent to 
a society or congregation of individual men, 
is that in which Paul and other New Tes- 
tament writers so frequently used the word : 
" The Church which is at Cenchrea," " all 
the churches of the Gentiles," " the Church 
that is in their house," *^Paul an apostle 
.... unto the churchet of Galatia," &c. 
We have therefore in the scriptures, a Holy 
Catholic Church, which is one even as " the 
human race is one," and which is formed of 
separate independent societies (also called 
churches) as the human race of distinct 
funilies. How strange that men should 
hare interposed a third meaning, distinguish- 
ing those separate societies into so many 
distinct communities, comprising a certain 
number of the particular societies. This is 
the true sectarianism; this the real schism 
of the Christian world; the attempt to divide 
the Church Universal into Episcopal and 
Presbyterian, Greek and Boman, to denomi- 
nat ionize or mark off the particular and 
individual churches of Christ into national 
or doctrinal classes. Thus by a confusion 
of terms, and by bringing in the intermediate 
and temporal idea of partial organization, 
the Holy Catholic Church or Universal Body 
of Believers has suffered the very same fate 
which the confusion of Babel brought on the 
human race, viz., the division of its families 
into hostile and contending nations. The 
Congregationalist, and he alone, is guiltless 
of schism. 

We said at the outset that Congregational- 
ism was Apolict/f we now proceed to notice 
it in this aspect, though our space forbids 
enlarging at all, and compels us to be content 
with a mere synoptical glance at this portion 
of our theme. It u here that our opponents 
will doubtless show their strength. With 
them, the less said about ^ncap/e the better; 
if they can pick out anything like a presby- 
tery or a bishopric in the records of the 



Apostles' times it will suffice for them. Now 
we maintain that the Apostles never intoided 
to found a system of Church govemmoit; 
their object was to preach the glad tidi^ 
of salvation for a perishing world, of reoco- 
ciliation to God through Christ ^ Accord- 
ingly" (we quote one of the highest and best 
ornaments of the English Church in our owb 
day) ^' the Holy Ghost, through his agents, 
the Apostles, has not left any detailed ac- 
count of the formation of any Christian 
society; but He has very distinctly marked 
the great pt-inciples on which all were to be 
founded, whatever distinctions may exist 
among them. In short, the foundation of 
the Church by the Apostles was not analo- 
gous to the work of Bomulus or Solon; it 
was not, properly, the foundation of Chris- 
tian societies which occupied them, but the 
establishment of the principles on which 
Christians in all ages might form societies 
for themselves. The above account is suffi- 
ciently established by the mere negative 
circumstance of the absence of all mention 
in the Sacred Writings of any one society, 
on earth, having a government and officers 
of it own. . . * The care of all the churches' 
which Paul had founded would have rea- 
der^ unavoidable the notice of the one 
Church (bad there been any such), whidi 
bore rule over all the rest, either as its sub- 
jects, or as provincial departments of ii^' 
(Essay* on some Dangers Incident to ike 
Christian Faith, Note A., pp. 1G9, 170> 
If the temporary officers of the Churches in 
the days of the Apostles were copied now, 
we should have a form of Church goyemmeot, 
differing from all existent schemes, but pro- 
bably nearest resembling Episcopacy; the 
visitations of diocesan bishops have con- 
siderable analogy to those of the Apostlsi. 
Indeed, the immediate successors of the 
Apostles seem to have arrived at the Epis- 
copal system, simply by perpetnaUng the 
first forms of church offices, and adding to 
their number as the increase of Christianity 
and the decrease of outward persecuti<Hi 
enabled them to form temporal communities. 
The arguments of that keen logician, Chil- 
lingworth, appear to us unanswerable, as 
against the Presbyterian, and all those who 
imagine that Church government is to be 
drawn from the practice of the Apostles. 
"Episcopal government," says he, '* is ac- 
knowledged to have been universally received 
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in the Church, presently after the Apostles' 
times. Between the Apostles' times and 
this presently, there was not time nor possi- 
hility of so great an alteration (as that from 
Presbyterian to £piscopal government), and 
tiierefore there was no such alteration as is 
pretended; and therefore Episcopacy heing 
confessed to be so ancient and catholic, must 
be granted to be Apostolic — quod erat de- 
monstrandum" (Works, ii. 531, c^ seq.). It 
IS this very act of the Primitive Fathers, in 
perpetnating that which was merely tempo- 
rary and adopted to suit the exigencies of 
the time when Christianity was first pro- 
mulgated, which we condemn as erroneoos. 
We admit, with John Angell James — one of 
the best men who have graced the Indepen- 
dent ministry — that "no case occurs in 
inspired history where it is mentioned that a 
church elected its own pastors" (Church 
Members' Guide, 2nd ed., p. 12), but this 
does not disprove our right of choice in the 
present age. If Paul could minister to us 
in things spiritual now, and could appear in 
onr midst to choose for us our pastors, we 
should willingly resign the right into his 
hands ; but we cannot and dare not intrust 
it to any uninspired man, though he could 
trace his succession step by step to the 
Apostles' age. Nay, the New Testament 
h&s expressly directed us to exercise this 
choice, to " try the spirits whether they be 
of God," to " beware of false prophets." The 
chnrch of Ephesus was praised, because it 
had ** tried them which say they are apostles," 
and our Saviour himself declared "if any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself," John vii. 17. We have 
been supplied with a full description of the 
character to be sought for in our teachers, 
see 1 Tim. iii., Tit. i. 6, &c. "The 
spiritual man judgeth all things; but he 
himself is judged of no man," 1 Cor. ii. 15. 
Christianity has great influence upon the 
world : the effects of its purity or corruption 
tell immensely upon society, for good or for 
eviL " By theur fruits shall ye know them," 
and the text condemns Episcopacy and 
Pzesbyterianism. We need only point to 
one era of our country's history, — ^that of 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth, to learn 
the intolerance and power for evil which 
these two principles possess. In contrast, 
we may quote the testimony of Sir James 



Mackintosh in favour of Independency or 
Congregationalism, in its political influence 
upon and relations to society at large. "They 
disclaimed the qualifications of national as 
repugnant to the nature of a Church. The 
religion of the Independents could not, with- 
out destroying its nature, be estabUshed by 
law. They never could aspire to more than 
religious liberty, and they have accordingly 
the honour to be the first, and long the only, 
Christian community who collectively adopted 
that sacred principle The govern- 
ment of Cromwell, more influenced by them 
than by any other persuasion, made as near 
approaches to general toleration as public 
prejudice would endure; and Sir Harry 
Vane, an Independent, was probably the first 
who laid down, with perfect precision, the 
inviolable rights of conscience, and the ex- 
emption of religion from all civil authority." 
(^View of the Reign of James II. ^ p. 166). 

In the present day, the incitements to and 
aids in religious speculation abound. The 
laity (except in respect of time for study) 
stand in as favourable a position for examining 
the "bases of their beUef as the clergy 
themselves; and men everywhere claim the 
privilege which Paul conceded, " Let every 
man prove his own work, and then shall he 
have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in 
another; for every man shall bear his own 
burden," Gal. vi. 4, 5. The attempt to 
attain uniformity of belief, and to avoid 
" diversities of opinion," by means of " arti- 
cles" and " canons," has now become utterly 
futile and useless. Congregationalism alone 
provides for the crisis, and alone can coexist 
with it. Imperfectly as the principle is 
worked out, it yet has power to render the 
Baptist and Independent bodies compara- 
tively stable and peaceful, while all the other 
communities of our land are tottering in the 
storm. Congregationalism, by allowing abso- 
lute freedom of inquiry, and by taking away 
Church government to substitute Churdi 
association in its place, destroys the possi- 
bility of schism." The Universal Church thus 
becomes a great firmament of thought, where 
star differs from star in glory, and in distance 
from the central light <^ God's absolute 
truth, but where each reflects some rays of 
Divine Wisdom as it moves in its own 
appointed path. To those whose minds yearn 
after a closer unity of opinion, we may sug- 
gest that our differences of beUef may be 
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okAj fcffMMl rtiit traih in tlai fta«6 of 
oar tmwHewm w»j be onlj nktivtk Las- 
gyi^ U tb» JMliwiiMt of hnauoi tkooglit, 
and we all know htm inperfiKt ft ia. I^ 
tiiea, our taob am inaflkiait, eaa the work- 
nanahip be euMt? Wkea we reeoHeet how 
natural aeieoee ky hooad band and €mI lor 
ages bj the Amteftekaa/orM ef reasoDiag, 
and the inexplieafaie jargon of the ichoeiaf 
aid how social aeienee and theocctieal jnrie- 
pndince haM lofferad (ram imperfiBct daan- 



fiealM, and the lital Mali ol emuower 
ambignona terma, we nay hope thafc Ae 
Yarhaioni of epiaMii en th eoio p cal a dh j a tU 
may 71I conTo^ge te a narrewar tamf 
Pethafta, when we hare reached a 
stage of boiag, we ihatt find thai oar 4 
eacea heve were bak fmriena dwfnrtiani ef 
the same trntha, ariiiBg simply fivM 
imperfeei Mid TarTing natare of tha 1 
through which they pasted— tha minda of 
faienmen. B.S. 
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The doty which detoirea npon ns, in 
nrtne of onr poeition as the opener of this 
debate, wonld be Ugfai indeed, had we sknply 
te reply to the argnments which hare been 
bnnght forward on behalf of the negative 
side of the quetHon, Onr opponenta have ex- 
pended their chief strength in attackliig onr 
aflrMadve theory; bat we may remind our 
xaadets that the affirmation of the achutUiif 
of ** spiritnal oomnHniications'* at the present 
epoch may be held to, and argned for, quite 
independently of any theory of oars. Oar 
opponenta, in neglecting the general qoes- 
tien for a somewhat acriraonions notice of 
e«r special adroeacy, hare betrayed the 
intereats of their party. Had onr opening 
demonstration been designed as a sort ^ 
literary stratagem, in order to draw off onr 
opponents' forces from the moat adrantageons 
pohits of attack, it oonld searosly haTe been 
mare effsetiTe for that object. 

We pioeeed snmmarily to dispose of the 
two first articles which have appeared in the 
negatiye intereat 

If we mistake not the symptomatic ideas 
and phrases iriiieh occor in the prodactions 
of W. G. a and ** Halket," both of these 
writers belong to the Unitarian denomina- 
tien, and respectively te the Channmg and 
Priestley schools into which it b divided. 
The tendency of Unitarianism to gravitate 
to Deism, and thenee, throogh Materialism 
to ntter Infidelity, is well marked; and, we 
imagiBe, ^ pret^ of thia sect, with its 



dmraeteristio soeptkttsm — resn hiBg fian "a 
state of tmnberdmation to a dominwit idea,* 
snch aa *" God mamfeated in Ghriat" is Is 
soeh as grasp this foadamcntal tenet of die 
Christian £futh— will acaroely add w«igfatts 
the advocacy, by thcae giBtlemeo, of the 
negative side of tbe present qneotion. ** Hd- 
k^ appears to admit that onr ideaa hsne, 
at least, some shade of snpport from aec^ 
tore. Thtt he will probably regard as a 
very small concession to onr views; bat we 
are sore it will not be without its dnie weight 
with the great majority of oar readers, ffis 
pbileaopfaio argoments open np the qnestion 
at issne between spkitnalism and materisl- 
ism~a qoestion we cannot enter into a 
this connexion; — snffioe it to aay, thai in 
reasonings are selected from the sfeaek 
aigoments of his school, which, in their 
essence, have been answered ovnr and 
over again, only to be reiterated in new 
forms and in £resh 
o£Eers. 

W. G« D. eommencea by oh 
thing coold have been said on onr (tbe 
negative) side witk effeet till an article in 
the affirmative had appeared." What is this 
but to admit there was ^ no ease? " Wbcrelera 
W. G. D., in conformity with a wett-knawn 
legal maxim, proceeds to ** abnae ^pooentfa 
advocate.** We are relieved from any extended 
notice of his article, sinee oar friend of the 
hiofoglyphio arrow has answered him in 
detail; and we need only reply in the fMptt 
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to the striotores of B. S. (m the 
' BierogljphicV ** pecoliar" reasoning. 

In B. S. we recognise our chief opponent 
OD. the present question. He has earned a 
rspatatioD «s an astute, well-informed, and 
gcaermllj ctmsistent writer in this periodical; 
«a such, we give him that attention which 
his tone and subject-matter on the present 
OQcasion would scarcely entitle him to. He 
has dealt largely in ridicule — (we repeat) ~ 
** that weapon so easily wielded, — so potent 
with the weak, so weak with the wise." Our 
general stricture on this, the perrading tone 
of his productions, is, that ridicule msj be 
uaed against anything and everything, and 
is most effective with that order of minds it 
weighs with, when employed against the 
bigfaest and holiest subjects. We are satis- 
fied that we have transcribed and given cur- 
rency to ideas — ^seeds of truth — which will 
take root and spring up in the soil of con- 
geoial minds, despite the adhering spawn 
<i8|M»ited by this toad of the intellect B. S. 
la candid enough to admit the possibility of 
his having misuoderstood our terminology. 
^w, this doubt, if sincerely entertained, 
should, at least, have deterred him from any 
laboured attempt to appropriate our " pecu-^ 
liafity of language" for the purposes of 
ridicule. Nothing, we opine, but an over- 
weening desire to find occasion for the 
exercise of a depraved taste, would lead 
liim to make such an egregious mistake as 
that which Mes at the bottom of his proposal 
to *^ combine the third and fifth postulates." 
He here confounds ** creation" — a noun of 
nultltode, signifyrog the totality of things 
«r8ated — with " creation'' — the act of crea- 
tiiig or conferring existence, to which it is 
asserted, in the Uiird postulate, that " pre- 
fltfTAtioa" is equivalent. As for the other 
pestolatpa, happily, they nuy be illustrated 
in the course of combating a dogma put 
forth by B. S., as emboding the true philo- 
Sophy of nature. ** The course of nature,'' 
he says, "is fixed. The material world 
obe^s prescribed laws imposed upon it by 
the Divine Creator." In this low and super- 
ficisl view of creation, it is represented as 
bfliqg the subject of an outtoardl^ imposed 
'neBunifain — a sort of. huge clock-work, 
woaad up at the epoch of creation, and 
QSQtrived to go on till the day of judgment 
But we beg to submit that if " the course of 
oatore" qpjfettn to be " fixed," it is because 



its Divine Creator and Sustaiser is immut- 
able ; — ^if " the material worid " appears " to 
obey prescribed laws imposed upon it," it is 
because the imcard causes are nearer or 
more remotely connected with the omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, and omnipresent First 
Cause. We maintain that the material 
world is sustained, both in regard to motion 
and matter, by a constant going forth of 
creative eneigy from Deity. This is what 
is meant by *' sustentation (or preservation)" 
being equivalent to *^ perpetual creation;" 
and this great truth, too, is implied in the 
postulate which asserts all created existences 
to be in a constant state of oonuexion with, 
and dependence on, the First and only Inde- 
pendent Life — the " I AM " of revaUtion. 
In other words, " existence in perpetaal sub- 
sistence." That "motion is derived primarily 
from life," is something more than " a mere 
assertion of a Living Creator." It is the 
assertion of a providential " co-ordination of 
phenomena," which we oonlend has offset 
even in " the motion of the rolling avalanche, 
&c." We opine our philosophy goes further 
to realize the christian tenet, " Providence 
in all things," than does that of B. S. The 
zeal which B. S. has manifested in attacking 
our postulates (which were not meant for 
such as him, but rather as tentative to in- 
fidelity in its many phases) too plainly shows 
the animus which called forth his remarks. 
Our opponent displays a taste and method 
in the art of ridiccde, which says a great 
deal more for his ingenuity than his scrupu- 
losity. It is convenient for his purpose to 
assume for the nonce an independent poiitioa 
for " Hieroglyph's" article, and forget that 
its " peculiar " reasooing was called forth by 
the article of W. G. D. It was this preceding 
writer who dragged the " parable of Dives," 
and the "Judgment scene," into the discus- 
sion, in order to prove, after a fashion, his 
negative proposition— the intermediate state 
is not mentioned in these parts of scrip- 
ture, therefore it does not exist — such is his 
reasoning I Our friend showed (and we b^ 
to indorse his argument) that the inter- 
mediate state, so far from being precluded 
by its not being specified in the passages 
alluded to, is actually implied therein. To 
insinuate that these passages of scripture 
were brought forward formally to prove the 
existence of the intermediate state, b simply 
to misrepresent our frond's position. To 
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ftpi^jr terms which are appropriate enough 
in their application to the spiritnal sphere 
to the objects and relations of the natoral 
sphere (as B. S. has done in his note-parodj) 
is very iimnjl Perhaps it may take rank 
as witl Let it pass for snch; ** wit is not 
wisdom.** "The confusion between states 
which have no locality, and the spheres, 
which may he either a locality or a state,** 
does not exist in the original, since both 
terms are predicated of the spiritnal sphere; 
where, it is ezpressedly asserted, space does 
not exist How many things which are 
perfectly true of the infirm human subject, 
would he *^ pamfuUi/ absurd^' i{ predicated 
of " Deity with all the holy angels; '* but 
then the absurdity is perpetrated by him 
who makes the application. In the present 
case B. S. is amenable to the charge. All 
this is rather discreditable in one who so 
formally and patronizingly parades his " sole 
allegiance to truth when endeavouring to aid 
in forming the opinions of the readers of this 
magazine." We are sure "the readers of 
this magazine** will not fail in assigning 
the true value to these cheap professions of 
B. S. Well might B. S. suspect that his 
" ordinary weapons** would " surely be vain" 
in this debate. Obviously k word-dealing 
logic is inefficient either to probe or explain 
the ideas which normally belong to such a 
subject. Our " theme** is superlogical, and 
as such it is " dangerous to sober thought,*' 
with those who cannot rise above the tram- 
mels of a mere word-philosophy; and if, 
from our superlogical position, we are in- 
effective for forcing the convictions of logic- 
ensconced intellects, we, at all events, enjoy 
an immunity from the attacks of this word- 
wielding class. We can afford to smile at 
the difficulties raised by our opponent and 
fondly-deemed insurmountable — his "tri- 
lemma," " on one horn of which we must be 
impaled** — they occur to us as the puerile 
objections of a mind incognizant of the ele- 
mentary premises and principles of the 
system it attacks. Had space permitted, we 
should have liked to have pursued many 
subjects which our opponent's tentativeness 
has opened up. It would have afforded us 
an occasion for showing forth the fulness 
and profundity of a system capable of re- 
sponding to the probings of a deeper intellect 
than B. S. has manifested. All we can do 
in the present connexion, is to acquaint our 



readers with the school to which we belong, 
and leave them " to judge of the respective 
results*' of our efforts. 

We acknowledge, then, the divine commis- 
sion of Emanuel Swedenborg, and ace^ 
his teachings in theology, reUgion, and phi- 
losophy, as the truth. It is our reading of 
his philosophy that we have endeavoured to 
exhibit in connexion with the present sabjeet; 
and if we have introduced that portion of 
our subject-matter which embodies Has 
philosophy, in an hjrpothetical garb, it was 
purely to accommodate it to our design, 
which was to "steal a march" upon 5ie 
prqudices of some of our readers. Perhaps 
we owe them an apology for this; but if we 
had not had the fullest confidence in the 
truth of the ideas we have assisted in giving 
currency to, and a personal experience of the 
satisfaction they yield, we had never put pen 
to paper for such an object. The "rappings,** 
and other phenomena of the present di^, 
purported to be " spiritual," have served as 
a " stalking-horse" on the present occasion. 
The credence we yield to their spiritual 
character is founded purely on testimony. 
We have not even had the small amount of 
personal evidence which B. S. rejoices in. 
The amount and respectability of the testi- 
mony to certain facts is such, that we deem 
it more reasonable, as well as more charitable, 
to assent rather than to opine wholesale 
deception and delusion (admitting for a 
moment the possibility of such extensive 
and uniform collusion as is implied); bnt 
then, we are no^ " in a state of subjection to 
a dominant negative idea,** such as supposes 
" the impossibility or extreme improbability" 
of such things. Our readers will at onoe 
understand the importance of the i^esent 
question in our regard. Bnt if every other 
evidence of spiritual communication in these 
times failed, still Swedenborg*s case stands 
forth and challenges belief, as it proves its 
actuality in his own person. The indulnt- 
able proofs — -external and internal— •«« 
before the world, and more than this, the 
fruits of his intercourse with the spritual 
sphere during a period extending over twenty 
years are there, — a mass of information on 
all those subjects which are important and 
interesting to man, — his nature, his relations 
to Deity, his future destination, &c. In his 
case, at least, we can furnish good reasons 
" why" he appeared in the iSth century, st 
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a tune when the world was snnken hi scep- 
tieiBm and mfidelit j, to act on onr convictions 
mainly through the ** internal fitness and 
probability" of his mission. "When will 
men learn wisdom? " asks B. S. Never, we 
reply, if they follow B. S.'s example, who 
ratiocinates npon a few " convenient gene- 
ralities," snch as " the general credulity of 
the human race," " the lessons of history," 
and then proceeds to apply the conclusion 
thus arrived at to specific cases. There is 
one potent objection to all such efforts of 
ingenuity in behalf of negative principles: 
— They prove too much. In the present 
case, the ratiocination which would account 
for the " mental genesis and origin of super- 
stition" in general, and for an extensive cre- 
dence yielded at the present day to cogent 
evidence of spiritual communications (stigma- 
tized as superstition, of course,) in particular, 
would account just as well for the *' mental 
origin and genesis" of religion, and its preva- 
lence among men in all times. If such 
reas<ming is to be admitted in the one case, 
we cannot consistently deny its force in the 
other. But we repudiate alike the premises 
proceeded upon, and the mode of procedure. 
Superstition did not come into the subjective 
universe of men's minds as such. It has no 
independent existence. It is a state — an 
adulterated and degenerated state of spiritual- 
ism — ^the firnits of the tree of spiritual know- 
ledge in a state of rottenness. Any given 
snperstition will illustrate this. It is the 
abnormal and absurd admixture of carnal 
witii spiritual ideas which renders supersti- 
tion at once hurtful and degrading to the 
mind that entertains it. The existence of a 
superstition is as much a proof of the prior 
existence of a purer and more elevating faith, 
as rotten fruit is in itself evidence of a former 
state of use and beauty. It is to the ** active 
power of the human will," endowed with per- 
fect fireedom, and unhappily tainted with 
tendencies towards selfishness and sensuality 
-—the essences of all evil — that we must 
refer the ^^ origin and genesis of supersti- 
tion." Evil has normally an afiSnity for 
falsity; indeed, the latter may be represented 



as the proper form of the former. Evil once 
dominant in the will, naturally attracts the 
intellect endowed with truth, first to connive 
at, and then to favour its propensities. The 
world-long struggle between evil and truth 
has developed every phase of superstition, 
which, we repeat, is spiritual rottenness pro- 
gressing towards dissolution; and thus (para- 
doxical as it may appear to some of our 
readers) superstition has greater affinities 
for infidelity than for pure religion. This 
accounts for the oft-remarked juxta-position 
of gross superstition and rampant infidelity; 
the one being a state of decay, the other the 
consummation of that state — a mere negation 
in regard to religion. What are we to think 
of the charge of " credulity" so freely made 
against us? ;In its proper sense this term is 
merely relative, and may be as appropriately 
used to stigmatize a creed which attaches 
undue powers and causes to nature and 
natural agencies, as to one which recognises 
the direct agencies of the spbitual sphere, 
where those agencies are not. Thus we 
think B. S., in attributing (without a tittle 
of that specific evidence which, on his own 
showing, ought to guide our verdict in such 
a matter) the worst of motives and (if 
judged by their effects, certainly) miraculous 
powers of deception to " 30,000 media in the 
United States," together with an implied 
belief in the defective mental constitution of 
those who are convinced by these " 30,000," 
has shown a very unamiable credulity. 

In conclusion, and in view of the warning 
B. S. has dealt out to us against our " specu- 
lative philosophy in connexion with religion," 
we would ask hun if he is not aware that 
the fertile cause of scepticism and infidelity 
is the antagonism which at present exists 
between the orthodox creeds and positive 
philosophy; and that, consequentiy, a union 
between religion and philosophy becomes a 
desideratum? We think we have found 
such a union in the system which has onr 
adherence. We therefore invite our readers 
in general, and B. S. in particular, to ** come 
and see." 

Benjahiv. 



NEGATIVE REPLY. 



As we are honoured with the title of 
Oommander-in-chief of the invading army, 
we shall, like a good general, take our stand 



upon the highest peak we can gain, and 
thence, through our telescope, survey the 
operations of the field. We see that the 
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bottest oC the cwntit is o*6r, bat w« are Bit 
jet mUogstber iDMttrt of the fieU. We an 
a Bomtor of ovoppoaeaitt tleepiBg in iSMioied 
Menritj, mad onrewa mes Mattend ofw tha 
pbin. Oar nambeia am fiur the laiiger, and 
& we can manage to ooDeentrate tbnn, like 
Napoleon, and Make a ooddiii and e? er- 
wlieLning deeeent npen the lemnant of our 
£Ma, ihej are entirely destrejed, and laoreb 
cf victory will encircle oor 1mm. 

Aa oor preeent article ia, then, to be 
the last on this subject, it will be advisabk 
to endeayoor to give aa epatomeof the opera- 
tions on both aides. In the fiiat place, we 
may remark that oor q>poneDts have been, 
like WelliDgtoB, s^emnly co(d; while we 
have been, like Napdeon, ardently entha- 
aiastic — they appeaUog to the rigidly dead 
letter of some reptdedhf wise men and 
women; and we to the heart and intellect of 
eveiy thinking peiion. Oor opponents de- 
serve all praise for candour, and something 
more, in the way of ingeoioosneas and literary 
ability. 

A few words now on eadiof them in their 
order. Of comae it will not be expected 
that we shonld now beatow any more en- 
oomiamsppen**BeDJamia,"he having received 
a pretty liberal share finMn as in onr last 
piqper. The " Hioroglyphio arrow** is next in 
order. 

" fiieicglyph'* says, then, that he will fint 
dispose of our attempt to produce an argu- 
ment from scripture against the probability 
of spirits coming ftoaa the other world to 
visit us. And in order to accomplish this, 
he brings forward the case of Chnst raising 
Lazarus from the deed, whieh he says, 
'* meets point bhmk the argument of W. G. D. 
^Dunded on the paraUe." His aignment, 
espressed in our words, is this: — " Because 
the ^SunofBighteousness* — the God-man — 
Laaarus's Creator, for the purpose of oon- 
tiadng his disciples that be was no pcetender, 
nosed Laaarua from the dead, therefore the 
passage that says * if ^y believe not Hoses 
and the pn^ets neither wonkl they believe 
though one arose from the dead,' is no proof 
at all!" Surely, great is the blindness of 
B. S. and ourselves that we cannot perceive 
the striking resemblance between the works 
of Jesus and those of these American reform- 
en (the spirit-r^ipen)! 

** W. G. D.," continues our worthy friend, 
"in his reducHo ad abaupimm has eonve- 



maatly left eotef eoBaideratisn the 4 
wovd'otf,' which would dafirai his purpoee." 
In reply, we would merely say that we aas- 
peet it will exceed hispovert to pnive that 
** beljeviag pious souls'* have raera need of 
'* some soeh striking evtdaoce" than ^ oon- 
firsaed mfidek." If it were of any value at 
all, it would befiwtheeoovinoi^ge£doiibt«Bi 
or disbelievers. 

The "* Hieroglyph" havens to have a 
power of coneealing his meaning, alaraat aa 
clever aa that of the gipi^ fortune-teBera 
What he means by the word state, we an 
totally uuaUe to diaeover. He telle us it 
doea net maan plaee. Cttkikitn ia, we pra- 
snm^ the oaly other raiaiing whieh that 
word can repreeent Let ua try if that 
meaning will favour eur friend's theeay. Ee 
says, **preeence in a state implies uoaaan ef 
ohaneter with that state'' — pteeeaoa in a 
condition impUea moisoB of character wifUi 
that condition. In Una form, it haa no 
signification whatever. It must ha a phM^ 
then, despite his dogmatic aaserdon to tbe 
contrary. The propoattion wiU now staad 
thna, — '* Preseooe in a jdace unties uniaaa 
of character with that phu:e." AeooidiBg 
to this kgie, tlten, as Judas was among the 
disciples (that is, present in the place ar 
state when they were), therefore, hb was a 
veritable follower of Jesus; as Daniel was 
in the lions* den, therefore, he wma the eqMl 
of the growling kings of the forest; aa 
Christ was hanged betwixt two thi^rcs, 
therefore, he was a being of the same ealifan 
as they 1 Such are the legitimate oondasiMM 
of our friend's indisputable, philos<^fthic pae- 
misea. We cannot indorae the statement of 
"Hieroglyph,'' that heaven and heU aranot 
places. There is a proverb which saya^*' 
" There is always some water where tbe qmj 
drowns herself." If the sen^nent here ex* 
preased be true, from what fountain hath 
flown this great and wide-^read tide ef 
opinion, which is almost universal, in fovoar 
of distinct plaoes? Why is it that the scrip- 
tures almost invariably speak of atoawdi'iy 
to heaven^ and de$cmdmff to hell? The 
augela, after Christ's resurrection, said, " Ye 
men of Galilee, why stand ye there gazing 
t^ into heaven?" In support of the view 
that they are separate plaoes, we can claim 
the opinion of the learned and lofty-minded 
John Milton — of hbn who oould revel iu the 
gorgeous beams of Paradise above, or fif, 
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pkifaeoplBzing, tfaroo^ tbe gknay dninben 
o£ mmBd ftflohitioB belonr. He paused 
besrem a» far nnoved fian hell; ae fiu>, 
that then Imy between Umbbl % TBSt and 
bai^og chaoa — -" a palpaUe ebsenre," whkh 
tmoB but the Printt of theee almott itrrinci- 
Ua " petcBtato" woidd dare to tread. The 
aflsamptaoaof tba covdraej was needed, bov- 
ewex, bj '^ HiecD^jph" in miktt to piwe that 
Cbnat never went to die place of final Rtri- 
bntkn. All nankind are under Im (Ged^s) 
wnalb and caraevand ao made liable to eu&r 
tbe pains of beii far eTec If that was 
niBB*8 seatoaoe, and if G^st did not go 
thither, then did he not snlfer nan's paniah- 
neat, and " ye are stiU in jenr sins.*' 

Begarding Um question pat by the ^ Hicro- 
^ph," aa to where might be the scene of 
the judgment apoben of in "MaitiL xxr^ we 
flball only make one remark — B. S., by his 
ataiking illaatratiiMi ai the logic of that 
gentleman, having made any more unneeeS' 
navy. " Hiero^yi^*' says, the plaee referred 
to could not be earth, beeauae <yserabodied 
spirits are immaterial. He should know 
that beings which are immaterial occupy no 
space whatcTer, and amid, consequently, be 
in the heart of the hardest diamond as ^isily 
aa in empty spaeeu The necessity for a 
taceptaek of departed sforits, called " hades," 
or anything else, when we consider the cir- 
dUBStances, ▼anishes like the radiant bow of 
boavan when the rain-doud disappears. 

Our next remsHc touches the identity of 
bades with purgatory. It is altogether in 
1MB to tell us, as " Hieroglyph'' has done, 
tbai *'it was a recognised p«rt of Chris- 
fiaa bdief long hHkae the Church of 
Booae assumed its present distinctive liea- 
turee." Christians, aM well as other people, 
have held many anerroDeons opinion in their 
tine. What we should do is to consider 
n^feether or not the two places agree to the 
same standard. It may be, tint over this 
ptargatory, aUas the hades, of our friend, 
there is no avanciotts priest domineering; 
aad thus fiur it is better than its rival. But 
both are, according to the declarations of 
their defenders, for the purgation of sinners. 
Bttt ws *^ most work tfaie work of him that 
maJb OS while it is called to-day;" — "there 
is ao work, nor deviee, nor knowledge in the 
gsavtt." This gentleman, a true foUower of 
lua worthy leader — "Benjamin," indorses 
eracj one of his master's sentiments, even 



that most ootiageoiis one wUeh says thai 
the wicked mast be put into hades, in oidcr 
to be ''defoived of a petcatbdity wh&nibf 
they might asaaalt heavea and the blessed." 
Bcgaiding this partieakr, B. S. has thrawa 
such a halo of bgbt anond it, that every 
one, not covered l^ the veil of prgndioe, must 
see in what awful defiaraity an ^laped tha 
progeny of the " HieroglypUe anmr.'' b it 
poaaible that he who made them cannot redace 
them to any degree of weakness wbioh he may 
deem safe, not by a tedious proceaa of ages of 
ooafiaement, but by the w«d of his ntsntb 
— ^in the twmkHng of an eye? ''Sir J. 
Herachel baa aaid," remarks " ffiero^ypb," 
" that the progress of the sciences is little 
else tiiaa a reversal of the dodsions of the 
senses." This is perfectly true when said 
of things too far off f»r the naked eye to 
scan — as the heavenly bodies; <ft too mmote 
— aa animalculaB; as instrameats capable of 
opening up a way to their perception have 
been invented. But who is the hoaoored 
inventor of a telescope capable of piercing 
the mystic veil that shrouds the phee called 
hades, and 9i showing that human soubi 
resort thither daily for the purpose of re- 
cmitiog their exhausted enecgies? — toll us, 
that we, also, may go and worship himi 

*' W. GL D.," says our fidend, " is merely 
tentative in regard to the main point at 
issae — as to the fact of communications 
being now made to man from a spiritual 
world. He questions the manner and matter 
of the communications, but leaves the iactB 
altogether unaccounted for." What are tha 
faeUf We have beard of mediums giving 
gentlemen cards filled with figures, on a 
group of which, representing the age they 
desu-ed to be named, they were to fix their 
eyes, while the mediums made the spirits 
n^p out the proper nnmber. What was tha 
use of these cards? The spirit did not need 
them, as it knew the age before — the medium 
did not need them, as her duty was merely 
to call the spirit to its work— the visitor did 
not need them, as he had the age in his 
iM^in. He conld just as easily fix his mantai 
eye as his bodily eye upon the proper age| 
and if he wanted to deceive the medium by 
giving in a different age from what the spirit 
raided, he could as easily aooomplish bis 
object with the card as without it* Tha 
use of the card, then, was to show to tha 
aeuto eye of the medium on what figun her 
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visitor's eye rested, in order that she might 
know how xnanj raps to make. This was 
proTod by the fact, that whenever any person 
fixed his eyes upon a wrong nomber, the 
poor spirit stupidly gave the number of 
knocks there indicated. A clever trick is 
the **head and front** of the mystery. Pro- 
teaaoe Anderson, aUas the Wizard of the 
North, discovered, when in America, that 
some of the mediums, in order to assist the 
spirits when they should become lazy, had 
been at the trouble of getting a galvanic 
battery prepared (like those who advertise 
fi>r contracts, they were not obliged to take 
the cheapest offer!). Some folks tell us 
Tentriloquism often assists the mediums, and 
others that collusion b the more certain and 
trustworthy assistant So that single and 
combined trickery, ventriloquism, and gal- 
vanism, passing through the magnifying 
microscope of credulity and superstition, 
acquire a strength and power capable of 
proiducing very wonderful results. If any 
one should refer to the wide-spread belief in 
it as a proof of its truth, I would just point 
to the witch-mania which so lately convulsed 
both old and new worlds. Mach wider was 
the circle of believers in witches than is now 
that of the spirit-rapping, yet the former has 
passed, and the latter will very soon pass 
away, like a frightful dream of the night 
We have next to notice a very extraordinary 
acknowledgment made by our friend. He 
gives it as his opinion that spirits are as " in- 
cognizant in ordinary of the natural world 
as we are of the spiritual world." If his 
opinion be correct, one medium cannot have 
the services of the same spirit more than 
once or twice, as, roving about like a blind 
man through the illimitable fields of space, 
it will very soon be out of the reach of the 
conjurer's vdce, and not having the power 
of vision it will be impossible (or extremely 
improbable) that it ever will return. Is 
the air, then, so full of the spirits of our 
fitthers, that, like gnats on a summer eve, 
there are always some of them dancing 
about our ears ready to serve and obey us ? 
^ Shades of the mighty dead!" manes of the 
covenanters! ghosts of the martyrs! is it 
come to this? 

We must now make one or two observa- 
tions on the article of A. R., although it is 
hardly necessary — B. S. having here again 
preceded us, and with his gUttering bayonet 



frightened the spectre from our path. 

A. B. read the artides of his two predeces- 
sors, and, like ourselves, lost hunself in the 
labyrinth of confusion; but unlike us, he 
admired and shunned the depths he could 
not fathom. He saw that the fortress in 
which his leaders had taken refuge was net' 
altogether impr^nable, and he, for one, 
would not trust himself to its protection. 
He supposed his strength lay, not in the 
unreal Sampson-locks of reason, but in the 
tales of a few deluded mortals. Our readers 
having put on the spectacles supplied by 

B. S. will be fully able to read and digest 
these mmobling histories. 

In reference to the last opposing article, 
signed B. T., we will only ofier a few words. 
While we bestow laudations upon its writer, 
we are inclined to tell our other opponents 
that a traitor is in the camp. This paper 
has given us great pleasure-— being, in our 
estimation, faultless in composition, chaste 
in imagery, and as inmiaculate in sentimei^ 
as the snow-flake ere 

" It leaves the cloud that gives it birth." 

But though so pure and transcendental, it is, 
but as a meteor floating along the sky, as- 
tonishing and enrapturing to the gaze, and 
giving no intimation whence it comes er 
whither it goes. One thing the writer of it 
does, however, for which we suspect bis pr^ 
decessors will not thank him : — ^he repudiates 
entirely all bodily manifestations prodnoed 
by spirits. And in so doing he yields the 
point for which the writers on the present 
debate have been contending. The questaon 
was not whether the ''settmg suns, the 
round ocean, the living air, the l>lue sky, 
and the glorious fruit-nursing summer," 
were manifestations of Deity; it was '^ Have 
we suf^ient evidence to prove that commu- 
nicaiiotu (evidently alluding to the recorded 
scripture communications, as well as to the 
spirit-rappings of America) are now made 
to man from a spiritual world?" As then 
B. T. repudiates the idea of spirits holding 
converse with us, we claim him as one of 
our supporters. 

Our opponents, then, have given us a few 
on dits, supported by untenable theories and 
pseudo-philosophical speculations. We have 
informed them that, if deemed advisable, 
we could supply them with tales seventy 
times seven as marvellons as those they have 
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qnotedi which have been believed in bj all 
elasses of society; and we have endeavoured 
io unfold the logic of our friends, and to hold 
op its beauties to the eyes of admiring be- 
holders. The articles of B. S. have been 
usefal in showing where we should be led to, 
were we to follow the interminable windings 
of the spirit-rappers. We should have to 
believe every tale, however ridiculous, which 
is affirmed by two or three pretended wit- 
nesses. We should have to believe in the 
'^ winking statues, the bleeding pictures, and 
the miraculous cures," as well as every other 
absurdity that united priest-craft and super- 
stition attempts to palm upon a credulous 
and unthinking people. 

We will now make a remark or two upon 
the logical article of our friend " Halket." 
He takes a different course from that pur- 
sued by B. S. and ourselves, but we are 
not sure that it is a worse one. If God 
when he made man*s body of clay had put 
an immaterial soul into him, the passage 
which describes that process, to be intelligible, 
would have been expressed thus: — The Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and thus man was put into the posses- 
Stan of a soul. It, however, is said, " man 
became a living soul." What became a 
living soul? If a soul had been breathed 
into him, that soul was always the same 
hitherto since it was formed, and could not 
then become a living soul. And since it did 
then become such, it is clear it was not such 
bdbre. The evident inference, then, is that 
the clay man whom God had formed, by . 



having the breath of life breathed into his 
nostrils, *' became a living soul." Phreno- 
logy, as our friend has said, tends to substan- 
tiate this view. Of course, those who are so 
inclined may doubt the anecdote rehited by 
Sir AsUey Cooper, as well as we can doubt 
the stories of our opponents. But no one 
who exercises his eyes can doubt that thore 
is troth in phrenology. When we find a 
man with a very sm^ head, we are certain 
he cannot be a great man ; and on the other 
hand, when we find a man with a very large 
head, provided it be in a healthy condition, 
we are as certain that in some respect or 
other he is a great man. He may be very 
ignorant or he may be very wicked, but to 
whatever he has devoted his time and his 
energies, in that he has excelled. I could 
adduce many proofs of this — I could point 
to the head of a Bacon, or a Nero, a MiraF> 
beau, or a Dr. Chalmers — but the proofii 
that every one sees around him are as con- 
clusive and more convincing, for they are 
open to the inspection of our senses. 

If, then, the soul of man is material, 
spirit-rapping cannot be. If the soul of 
man is immaterial — that is, if it is entirely 
without any body of matter, however minute 
— and if every sound with which we are 
acquainted is produced by the action of 
matter against matter (as that which is 
immaterial can have no organs by which it 
can touch matter, and can find as much 
room to gallop through the granite rock as 
o'er an American prairie) then, we say, spirit- 
rapping is a sheer imposstbility! 

W. G. D. 



AN ESSAY ON THE PHONETICS AND ALPHABETIC SYMBOLS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



The term language comes immediately 
fifom the French ^^langag^ — remotely 
firom the Latin " Ungual the tongue — and 
its signification was, at first, the use of the 
tongue in speech. It is now analogically 
used as a term expressive of every mode of 
oommunicating the thoughts and feelings of 
the mind. Four different methods of ex- 



pressing the mind's actions and emotioni 
have been practised by different tribes and 
nations of the human race; namely. Gesti- 
culation, Pictorial representation. Oral utter* 
ance, and Articulate symbolization. Thus, 
we have the language of gesture, pictorial 
language, articulate language, and alphabetic 
or written language. The two ktter only, 
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Munelj, wtieiilste soinids, sad artiei^ato 
sjmbolfl, fom the Bvbj«ct of the present 
enaj. But these shall not be treated as 
elements of hmgoage generally, or as indaded 
in nnirersal gnuMaar, hat as i^ements of the 
English kn^oage m partienkr. 

The mhid aets and feels, and its desires 
mmpt it to eipresB its thoughts and feel- 
mgs. These are spiritaal in their nature, 
aiki eannot he ^nritnallj' expressed or oom- 
aivBcated: thejr most assume the material 
]iie£a of sonnds, signs, or eharactera of 
Yarioos degrees of expressiveness and dura- 
^n. Season selects these, oombines, elassi- 
fies, and assorts then into syllables, words, 
and s en ten c e s , and boilds them np iBto the 
ftrootnre of language— epadoos in dimen- 
sion, beantifnl in proportion, and, notwith- 
standing manj defects and blemi^es, which 
a critical eje msj detect, well adapted as a 
regal residence for the royal mind. 

Articalate language thns constitutes the 
medinm of thought, forming both the natural 
and artificial gamitnre of the mind*s intel- 
lectual wealth and moral oonseiousness. It 
forms eyes a kind of reflective instrument, 
irradiating upon the soul itself ^e form 
and expression of many of its subtile and 
eranescent flashes of thought, and many of 
those gushes of fedmg, often deep as the 
dye of the darkest porple, yet at other 
times softly rerearmg the delicate shades of 
the most transparent tints. There is no art 
more wonderful, more delightful, or so perfect, 
among all those which confer dignity, grace, 
or pleasure upon man's transient axid che- 
quered existence. As God himself is repre- 
sented to us as dwelling in a hotue or 
habitation; as hearing with ears; as seeing 
with eyes; as having strength in his arm; 
and tenderness and love in his bosom; so 
man embodies the subtile emotions of his 
mind, the acts and relations of his spiritual 
consciousness, with his desires and deter- 
minations, in the tones and artienlations of 
Ms voice, and communicates these to his 
fellow-men. Thus, by means of a few 
fleeting sounds and perishable types, he 
estab^ies an ioipertsbaUe record of the 
WTste n ee, nature, extent, and development 
of the hunan toML No other monumeot 
exhibits such ^gantae power, snch delicate 
akill, such iadomitable persererasee. So 
appEed^it pnki^ the life of natioQS throni^ 
agea; gim tosKaiory and poetiy an Bmrenal 



tongue, besides an extent and dnnAffitf 
deniiBd even to tiie orater and ^ poet ft 
drouhites the wisdom of tlie historian, tk 
phClosepher, and the divine through eraj 
efime ; so that while the mind, which tixn^ 
and felt, has long since ^ shoflied off its iMrtil 
ceO * and now tlunks and feels in a world of 
spirits; and the voice that vibrated the 
firing temple of sounds as a habitatkm kt 
thought, has become silent as the gnire; 
and the hand that sk e t ched the STmbob a 
signs of articalate aoonds, has Isng snce 
ceased to move, and returned to its originl 
ekments; the thought and Ae seatiaeBt 
still liv<e in the mgns which proiong the 
imaginary sound, if possible, more expreBsire, 
more beautiful, and more imperishaHe, tian 
when first called into being, as a t;p0 « 
spiritual existence. 

It is a medium suited to every degree of 
mental dev^pment, and to erery^ state cr 
mood in whidi the miiid can exist Its 
flexibility is wonderful. It forms the isM 
dress of the child's first fis{«g8; t'** "J* 
enlarged and varied covering <k the J^i 
with his expanding mind awakeoisg into 
consciousness of an innate moral and uw- 
lectual grandeur; and it also foroM Hie 
material of those nicely-adjusted habiKmeBli 
of the full-grown man, whidi sit so grwe- 
fully upon him— learing freedom of motwj 
to every limb, yet revealing the for« *^ 
proportion of his mental and moral ststorfc 
Although the mind often feeb eirfe^^W^ 
clogged in its attempts to convey te otW» 
the magnitude and beauty of its conceptieBj 
and the intensity of its feelings, with tie 
rapidity and ease it often so ardently desires; 
yet the poet can fan the latent fires of ow 
languid souls into a flame by the use « 
"words that burn;" and the l»i?^"*" "^ 
conjure up the spirits of the mighty dea^ 
from the dim shades of a thousand ages, to 
present them before us in the virid fonnsw 
monitors to warn, and sages to guide wa 
conduct us in the paths of hononr, f^ 
and prosperity. Nor is the philosopWJ 
denied the privifage of rwaliig to wJJ^ 
iBddcn mystery of nature's kwi, the m»J«2 
of her moveDMots, the hanncoy ^^.^ 
fimUes, the midtipEeity of hat r»{"*3 

mnA fhm hMtitr snd snlilimllrv of her ez(«1i" 
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and the beauty and sublimity of her < 
iqppearanoe. Laagvage is ikas >& -~^ j 
mmt of knoiriedge— the v«ry sbossF?^ ' 
thmight Boca te aeeaittty ^ ^^^ 
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thorovghlj aeqnatnted inth its nature and 
eapabifitj of commankating thought — its 
power of eoorejing, expanding, or reflectiog 
the snbtile ray as it wings its laminous 
flight in its glorioiis conrse oi enlightenment. 
Aa extensiTe and discriminating knowledge 
of ^tut nature and stmetnre of language, if 
it does not, partlj at least, produce, is alwajs 
an aoeompaniment of that energj of mind 
which imparts life and vigonr to the tones 
and types of language; a»i of that refined 
taste whi^ discerns the various shades of 
sentiment that are wrapped up in their 
shroud J mantle, and receives a ddicious plea- 
sure firom the new, varied, and graceful com- 
hinatioDS, which thej so frequently asrame. 

But it presents itself to us even in a more 
dignified aspect. Not as an instrument of 
knowledge only, hut as a science. Its foun- 
dations are laid deep as the principles of the 
human mind. The laws of thought deter- 
n&ine the oonstaruction of words and their 
arrai^ment into sentences. And the for- 
mation and action of the organs of speech 
have determined the number and variety of 
the articulate sounds, and their possible and 
impossible combinations. To trace the in- 
fluence T>f the one upon the other, constitutes 
a branch of deep philological research, which 
sheds a clear and certain light upon the 
darker periods of the history of the human 
race, when every other light seems lost in 
ibe obscurity which impenetrably env<^ps 
it. Phonetic affinities and etymokgieal 
coincidences have revealed to us the origin, 
progress, and peregrinations of tribes or races 
dT the human family. What a flood of light 
is thrown upon the early period of the world's 
history in general, and of the western migra- 
tions of the nations of Europe in particular, 
by the aflBnity which is ofcoerved to exist 
ihere among the different stocks, branches, 
diviaiens, languages, and dialects; all, with 
few exceptions, traceable to one parent stem 
— the Sanskrit, which had its roots fixed in 
the soil of Asia, and absorbed life and 
noorisfament from a period so iar back as to 
he reckoned by thousands of years. 

As articulate language is based on the 
principles of the human mind, so ^mbofized 
writing is based on articulate sounds Oral 
huignage, then, was anterior to written. The 
soaads, as well as the symbolised charaeten, 
therefore, demand attention, in analyzing or 
tmehing the elements of any Umguage. 



They form the basis of its grammar, and 
should take precedence of etymology aad 
syntax. Protndy, therefore, uMtead of form- 
ing die last, and an unimportairt division of 
grammar, would, with the exception of the 
rules of its metrical measures, in poetry, 
form the first and a most important division, 
not to be passed over with a passing remark 
or two at tiie end of a bode, but dionld 
receive due attention, have its logical rela- 
tions clearly exUbited, its defects pointed 
out, its redundancies shown, with the extent 
of its applicatiflo in Uie other departments 
of grammar. 

Instead of this, it has been usual for 
English grammariaos to divide grammar into 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Pro- 
sody. And the authors oi one published 
hitely, which has even received the sanctkxi 
of the Committee of Council on Edueataon, 
have discarded two of these altogether, and 
treated it under the divisions «f Etymology 
and Syntax. These branches are certsidy 
well treated by them, but that is no apdogy 
for the omisskn of the others. These 
branches generally have been treated pretty 
well and fully l^ grammarians, but ortho- 
graphy has received only a small share of 
attention, limited in many instances to a few 
rules for the spelling of some simple and of some 
derivative words, while prosody has called 
forth only a few observations on the diflerent 
kinds of poetic measures, the number and 
quantity of the syllables, the accents which 
distinguish them, and the number of verses 
which make up a stansa of a certain definite 
denonunation. The order of this division is 
unnatural and illogical. That is last, whidi, 
according to the nature of speech, and the 
order of its logical arrangement, should be first. 
This inversion has arisen from the limited 
view which has been taken of prosody, and of 
the misconception of its nature and objects. 
Prosody (from the Greek ^prosodia^ accent) 
in its enlarged sense, embraces the sounds 
and the quantities of the articulations, and, 
by necessary consequence, the orthography, 
as well as the metres of the language. It 
should thus form the first part of any divi- 
sion or analysis of grammar. The aomtdgf 
their nature and classification, the mechanism 
of theur formation, thehr affinities, their ci^a- 
bility or incapacity of entering into ooinbm»- 
tion, are all antecedent to orthography. The 
grammarian sboald therefore recognise them 
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in hifl grammatical arrangement, and treat 
them with that falness and completeness 
which their nature and importance require. 

(Mhographj would follow as a matter of 
coone. It should embrace a complete set 
of symbols corresponding to the number of 
simple elementary sounds exhibited in the 
preceding division. There should be no 
duplicates, no combinations to express simple 
sounds, and no simple characters to express 
compound articulations; while allied sounds 
should have characters sunilarly formed, yet 
snfiEkuently distinct to express Uieir phonetic 
difference. Our alphabet is both very 
deficient and erroneous in these respects; 
and any system of English grammar should, 
therefore, in its orthographical division, show 
what phonetic articulations have no symbols, 
what have duplicates or triplicates, which are 
erroneously represented, and also the expe- 
dients which have been employed as sub- 
stitutes for a perfect alphabet. Thus treated, 
it constitutes a portion, and that, too, an 
important one, of the science of language; 
and not, as it has been expressed, the mere 
art of spelling words correctly, or, as it should 
be expressed, capriciously and historically. 



The imperfections of our alphabet may 
easily be explained by considenng the 
sources whence we have derived our phonetic 
sounds, and our alphabetic symbols. The 
former have been transmitted to us from the 
Gothic stock of the Indo-European tribe of 
languages; whilst the alphabet has been de- 
rived from the Phoenician language, belong- 
ing to the Semitic tribe. The Phcenidan 
alphabet consisted of twenty-two letters; 
and only twenty-one of these were imported 
by the Greeks. The Boman alphabet was 
derived from the Etruscans, in whose lan- 
guage there was a preponderance of sharp 
sounds. This alphabet was used by the 
Romans during the first two centuries after 
the foundation of the city, after which it 
was modified by that of the Italian Greeks. 
Both the Latin and Greek were deficient in 
many of the sounds found in the mother- 
tongue of the present English. There were 
seven sounds in the Anglo-Saxon which had 
no equivalent in Latin, and six, which had no 
equivalent in Greek. Hence the resort to 
orthographical expedients to supply the de- 
ficiency. 

- (To be continued,) 
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QUESTIONS REQUIRING ANSWERS. 

221. A woollen merchant would be glad if any 
Mend would kindly suggest some plan of improv- 
ing (by means of coloured blinds or otherwise) the 
South lights of bis warehouse, so as to make them 
resemble in effect a North light, which, it is well 
Imown, is the best for displaying woollens to 
advantage.— B. T. 

222. Wonld any of your correspondents kindly 
^ve me, through the medium of your journal, 
mformation regarding "Carlisle," his personal 
history and peculiar points of belief.— J. 6. S. 

223. A fHend would be glad if any of your 
numerous correspondents could give him an an- 
swer to the following question, *• What is the best 
work (within the compass of limited means) on 
Practical Astronomy ; showing the use, and con- 
taining engravings of the Micrometer, &c. 7 — S. U. 

224. Having very much neglected my studies 
during my school-days, and having now arrived 
at a more advanced period of life, I feel my igno- 
rance to be very great indeed, and as I have now 
sternly i-esolved to become a thoughtful and dili- 
gent student,! shall be exceedingly obliged to any 
one of the readers of the Controversiali$t who 
will kindly inform me how to proceed with my 
studies so as to aid in the expandmg and strength- 
ening a weak mind. — Satxjbn. 

2^. I am desirous of obtahiing a knowledge 



of the principles of the English language, so that 
I shall be able to pronounce with confidence, and 
be able to understand the composition of words. 
Is there any book published upon the subject, 
which simplifies it, and gives exercises, &e.,in 
the same or similar manner to the plan adopted 
in many of our grammars, or first books of in- 
struction in any language, &c.? — E. S. 

226. Having read in the magazine for the ]ve- 
sent month the remarks of B. S. on *' Scanning 
Poetry," and also the "Crilique" of E. B. to 
which he refers, I conceive either of those gen- 
tlemen would be both able and willing to ^[ire 
me the information I need on the following sulgeet 
I have for a long time been striving to master tiie 
Latin language without a teacher, but have found 
the greatest difficulty in acquiring the true pro- 
nunciation, which I am sure I have not yet arrived 
at. I am anxious, then, to know if the long or 
short mark over a vowel alters its sound, and, if 
not, is it in all cases appreciable by the ear? 
Again, what is the nature of Latin poetry ; Vii^ 
for instance ? How might I learn to scan the 
^neid? If I take the first five or six lines of 
this poem, how shall I read them as to know they 
are poetry and not prose ? for at present I can 
make no difference. I have been trying, but in 
vain, to understand Alwary's *' Latin Prosody." 
Could, then, B. S. or £. B. remove my difficulties 
on these subjects or refer me to works which 
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WQvld raraoTe theaa, so tliat I mi^ht ondentand 
the duuraoter and be able to «iH|M«ci«te tiie beuuiks 
of iMan Foetiy. A speedj reply would much 
oUige one who bat derived mueh iuformation 
from your ▼aloabk magazine liiiee its 
menL — Soitoju 



ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

309. The J}wi$um$ of the Vegetable and Animal 
JBCimffdomM.—The first portion of this question I 
understand to be tbi^— lUostrate, by examples 
IbooB the v^etable kingdom, the meaning of the 
torme yentu and specU$, and the difference, pro- 
perty, and accident between and belonging to 
those terms ; the second, to describe a tree, as au 
example, to prove the difEbrence between the 
terms ^eaait and specie: Now, although this 
question is somewhat of an etymological and 
Urmnmatical nature, still thore is much botanical 
interest in it, which induoea me to take up the 
H— nllrf and attempt mx answer. 

And as J. C. inliws that the examples are to be 
drawn from the v^ietable kingdom. I consider 
th^ a few words relative to the meaning and pro- 
perty- of the term vegetable will not be out of 
plaee. The word vegetable is from v^;etate, 
V, «., to grew as plants, to shoot out, to graw 
wittioot sensatioa, in distinction from animals, 
botti being erganie ercalions, endowed with the 
power ia expanaian and development of their 
oonstmctioo, irtuch is called life. Plants and 
animals are of similar elements and structure, 
both being fitted for expansion, are the reci- 
pients of mttritioB, and possess divers qualities, 
and also are capable of reproduction, and at last 
dissolve into their first pnnoiples. All vegetable 
natter is destined to decay when left to nature, 
after being deserted by the vital power which 
awelkd it into form. And as proof of this, we 
tteed only to eompare the similitude and difier- 
enee, or, in ottter words, the generic characters 
and 8pe<nfic differences between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms: but as the space allotted to 
th» section of the ControveraialiMt will not allow 
of long details, the reader must here pause, and 
ha will see at a glance that there is a great simili- 
tade in the organizaticMi, and a» much diversity 
of fnm and difference of character, in the v^^ta- 
ble as in tbe^nimal kingdom ; that both are alike 
deaigned for one |^eral purpose and one great 
cad, performing sunilar fimcticsis, and affording 
food for each other, and food and raiment for 
man; but with this difference, that the one is 
fixed in the earth and is without sensation, while 
the ether moves upon the suriace and is endowed 
wiUfc senses. Without the vegetable kingdom the 
ammal would have been created in vain, and the 
inunenae masses of minerals which compose tbe 
earth would have appeared a cheerless waste. 
Now as to the meaning, dilforenoe, and applica- 
bility of the terms §enu$ and ^tecies. 

Qemmt^ in soienoe, is a dass or division, a sob- 
elaas or sub-division, comprehending an assem- 
bjblge of species similar in theb development and 
parts of fractification, under the same class and 
of^^» Oenera^ in the Linnssan system of botany 
{gemmSt singular; genera^ plural), is tbe second 
subdivision, contuning many species. The term 
sserirt. used in seienoe, is, accordin|; to its rela- 
tive value, Mf/eHor to genera^ and u the third 
snhdiTision in the Linmetn system, a single order 



of beings bearing some distinguishing character, 
as for example, whether leaiess or having leaves, 
whether these are deciduous in the first, or second, 
or persisting for several years; in manner of 
growth, whether prostrate, Mreadiog, dnxqani^ 
or erect; and whether the frmt be endosed in a 
capsule, siliqoa, legume, berry, pooM, drape, nut, 
or cone. Then as regards the property and acoi> 
doit of the words genus and ipecies, I will only 
refer to the following familiar examples, taken 
from both the animu and vegetable kingdoms. 
First, the animal kingdom, like the VM^etable, is 
divided into classes, <wders, genera^ and species : 
there are six classes. The first is JUamvHUioi 
(&ose that suckle their young), and to which be« 
l(mg both bipeds and quadrupeds; this class 
contains seven orders, viz., Primates, Bruia, 
Fera, OlireSfPeeora^BeUua, and Ce<e(no legs). 
Now, from the order Fer<e, which term is derived 
frmn jPero, « wild beast, in allusion to their fero. 
city, we will take as example the feline race, the 
cat kind. But what should we understand by an 
animal of the cat kind belongix^ to the class 
Mammalia and tbe order Feres, were it not tos its 
generic and specific names ? Felts is the name 
of the genus comprehending the feline genera; 
but we want to distinguish onefelis from another, 
and that want is 8iH>plied b^ the specific name 
derived from its distinguishing character; thus 
we have Felis Leo, the lion, Felis Tigris, the 
tiger, Felis Catus^ the cat, &o. : these may again 
be subdivided into sub-species or varieties, as the 
domestic cat, wild cat, tiger cat, &c. Now let us 
turn to the vegetable kingdom, whidi is more im- 
mediately connected with the question, and take 
for example the genua Bihes^ which includes the 
gooseberry and currant, and belongs to the natural 
order Qro»$uUtcete, and the Linnsean class Pen^ 
tandria, Linnsau order Monogynia. Now, in 
speaking of the difference of these plants, all 
belonging to the same dass, and the same natural 
order, we should say, to what genera does the 
gooseberry and currant belong ? becanse the class 
Pentandna contains many genera; but in giving 
a characteristic description of the plants, we first 
speak of the genus, Ribes, and afterwards of ttie 
spews and varieties ; hence we have Whes gros- 
suiaria, the gooseberry ; Bibes rubrum, the red 
currant, variety aiba, the white currant; Bibes 
nigrum, the black currant; Bibes saitgumeutn, 
the red-flowered currant ; Bibes aureum precox, 
the early golden-flowered currant, and many other 
species that I could name. This I consider, al- 
though necessarily brief, a sufficient explana- 
tion of the full value and accident of the terms 
genus and species. 

I have now to consider the second portion of 
the question, which I will endeavour to exemplify 
and elucidate by giving the generic and specific 
distinctions of one tree, as an illustration of the 
systematic cla5!>iflcation of the whole vegetable 
kingdom. In selecting one tree as au example 
from the vast assemblage of vegetable producticms 
which perform such an important office in the 
scheme of creation, I must first take into consid- 
eration the tribe or natural group of trees to 
which it belongs, as by such means it is that we 
are ahle to observe and desaibe the manner of 
development of the various plants which differ 
most from each other in constitutional character 
and appearance. And for this reason it is that 
botanisu,for the Cacilitj of studying and identi- 
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fring the numerous plants in the vegetable king- 
dom, have arranged it in dirisions, classes, orders, 
tribes, genera, species, and varieties ; hence the 
use and importance of these scientific terms to 
enable us to draw out or describe a tree from the 
mmmum genus or whole tribe to which it belongs. 
The tree which I select is one that has shared alike 
the honours of both ancient and modem times, and 
is justly esteemed for its utility and ornament ; 
the beauty of its foliage being universally admired 
by artists, and the strength and durability of its 
wood ably tested by tjie many uses to which it 
has been applied. It is also widely distributed 
over the (kce of the earth, and ftilfils an important 
part in the economy of nature,— I mean the oak, 
QMercu*. This genui belongs to the natural 
order Corylaeea $yn. Cupul\feraf which means 
the nut tribe, Coryhu, nut-tree, being derived 
from Korit^ a hood or helmet, in reference to the 
eal^ covering the nut ; Cupuii/era, from cupula, 
a little cup, and ftro, to bear. This tribe of nut- 
hearing trees contains many genera, as for in- 
stance, Fagut, the beech : Castanea,ibe chesuut ; 
Carpinus, the hornbeam; Corylui, the hazel; 
and Ostrya, the hop hornbeam. And although 
each genus differs from the other in its generic 
character, all bear the same corylaceous or cupu- 
liferous form whidi constitutes the natural order. 
Let us now consider what distinguishing fcmn 
constitutes the generic character of the genus 
Quercxu, the oak, which belongs to the Linnean 
class 21. Monacia, one house; that is, both 
male and female flowers are borne upon the same 
plant; linnsean order, Polyandria, many sta- 
mens ; the generic characters of the male flowers 
are, stamens, five to ten in number ; calyx, cam- 
panulate, subquinquified, which means, calyx, 
bell-shaped and divided into five lobes: female 
flowers, caljrx, campanulate, integerrimwt sca- 
her, style one, stigma three, nux tupera coriacea 
monosfTerma, which maybe rendered thus, calyx, 
hell shaped, very entire and rough, one style di- 
vided into three stigmas, nuts very abundant, with 
a leathery covering, and one-seeded. These being 
the distinctions which characterize the genus Quer- 
eu»,M must be understood that all corylaceous trees 
bearing the generic character I have named be- 
long to the {^enus Quercus, in the same way that 
the nut-bearing tribe belong to the natural order 
Corylaeea. The use and application of the ge- 
neric classification being to distinguish one genu$ 
from another, among the many genera included 
in the natural order, the same as ihe specific clas- 
sification shows the difference of individual cha- 
racter between one species and another belonging 
to the same genus. It now only remains to make 
a few observations in reference to the specific cha- 
racter of the oak, to complete this description of a 
science, and a systematic classification which 
enables us to tmderstand and command a know- 
ledge of the vast assemblage of organized beings, 
the wonderful variety and the harmonious work- 
ing of the whole, in the grand scheme of nature 
originated by an all-wise and beneficent Creator. 
With respect to the specific distinctions and differ- 
ences of the numerous species belonging to this 
genus, it is only necessary to speak of a few which 
are most generally known, and are best calculated 
to elucidate the foregoing remarks. I will take for 
example the common British oak, Quercus pedun- 
culata. It will be at once seen that Quercus has 
a second name attached to it now that we come to 



consider the value of spedfio distfaictionB ; tins 
specific name, pedtmcwiala, implies the pedimea- 
late oak, in allusion to the long footstaUu of its 
acorns, and the short footstalks of its leaves, by 
which it is readily distinguished from the other 
species of British oak. By way of illastration, 
the following are sub-species or varieties of die 
pedunculate oak : — Q.pedunculata/astigieUa^ihe 
fastigiate or pyramidal oak ; Q. pedunctuaia kete- 
rophyllUt the variousJeaved i>edunculate otk; 
Q. pedunculata foliis variegatis^ the vari^ated- 
leaved pedunculate oak; and Q. pedunculata 
purpurea, the puiple-branohed pedunculate oak ; 
which, it must be understood, are only varieties 
of the first named species. The next distinct 
species which is very common in England is Q. 
sessiUfiora, the sessile-flowered oak, the flowers 
being sessile or sitting, that is, aflowerwithoot 
a pedicel, or footstalk, that being the distinguish- 
ing character of that species ; then we have Q. 
rwfra, the red or champion oak ; and Q. coecinea, 
the scarlet oak, both very handsome speoes, 
named in reference to the colour of the decaying 
leaves in autumn. But as the different species of 
this genus are very numerous, and it is only ne- 
cessary to mention a sufiBcient number to ezem- 
plUy the facts relating to thb inquiry, and show 
the utility, difference, and meaning of the specific 
distinctions, and as the space will not admit of 
this description being continued fkrther, I wiD 
only add that Hooker, in his '* Journal of Botany," 
mentions about 230 species being known iq>to 
the present time, and that the generic name is 
derived from the Celtic quer, fine, and cuez, a 
tree, in allusion to its handsome growtb. Hay 
our own native oak, tha symbol of strength and 
emblem of civic virtue, in the present crisis be 
instrumental in achieving those triumphs in die 
defence of a just cause for which it has erer beoi 
renowned ; and now, as in the davs of jrore, add 
firesh leaves of glory to those which encircle die 
brow of Old Albion !—6eobob Haskbk, BaKt 
Pond, Islington. 

214. Milton on his BUndness.^lt seems eurioas 
for a writer to reply to his own questions ; bot as 
the " Inquirer" is intended to be of general utility 
and not simply to minister to the benefit of an 
individual, and as many readers (and possibly X. 
L. amongst them) who are interested in the sub- 
ject of ^questions 203 and 214 may not be readen 
of " Notes and Queries," I think it right to meo- 
tion that a communication has recenUy- appeared 
(see the No. for April 29tb, page 396) in tiut 
serial, attributing the authorship of tne poem, 
quoted bv X. L., to an American lady. The 
article in '- Notes and Queries." whld^ is extremely 
brief, is dated from Philaaelphia, and signed 
*' Uneda," and simply states that " a little poem 
commencing, * Though I am old and blind, and 
included in some late editions of Milton's Poems, 
was written by a Miss Lloyd, of Philadeli^a." 
It were to be wished that Uneda were a less 
mythical personage and stood revealed in his own 
name. It seems marvellous that a single copy of 
the verses could have crossed the Atlantic, and 
finding a resting-place among Milton's pi^iers 
should suddenly have turned up, loid have de^ 
ceived the curious eyes of Oxonian editorship by 
its elderly appearance. If the statement of 
Uneda is true, the Oxford editors have been 
guilty of gross carelessness or something worse. 
To remain silent will now afford strong pre- 
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8miq[>1aon against them, and the question will 
probably therefore be soou set at rest. — B. S. 

215. Weakness of Memory.— The best method 
liiat we would recommend to J. B. for strengthen- 
ing the memory, is to leam select passages from 
any author, and recall them pretty frequently to 
his mind ; by this method he will gradually acquire 
a readiness of repeating anything he may have 
previously heard ; or J. B. may practise the 
Franldinian method of giving precision to the 
mental faculty, by reading a selection from an 
audior one day, and on the next endeavoming to 
write down what he thinks the author said, and 
then compare it with the text. — ^Waltrb. 

216. The Origin of the term Reverend.— The 
application of honourable epithets, as, " most 
reverent," "most honourable," and the like to 
Presbyters as well as bishops, appears to have 
obtained in early times. The word Reverend was 
applied to the clergy before the Keformation, but 
not used by them as a prefix to their names ; its 
employment thus is clearly a modem usage. — 
C. 

217. Daily Share List explained. — The words 
"Number' (1), " Share" (2), « Paid" (3), "Busi- 
ness done" (4), may be simply explained thus : 
(1) shows how many shares the company is entitled 
to issue; (2) shows how much a shareholder was 
originally liable to pay on each share ; (3) shows 



how much has already been paid on each share ; 
(4) shows the price at which shares were sold the 
day the list was published ; " Price," shows the 
sum aslced for each share by parties wishing to 
selL I do not at present recollect any other terais. 
By multiplying (1) by (2) and (1) by (3) we have 
respectively the capitad authorizea to be raisM and 
the capital actually raised ; by comparing (3) and 
(4), we gain an idea of the position and prospects 
of the company. Example — 

No. Sh. Pd. Name. Price. Business done. 
10.000 100 50 Bubble Co. 6,5^,5 5 

We have a company with a possible capital of 
£1,000,000, and an actual capital of £500,000. 
The prices asked by different sellers are £6, £5 
10s., and £5 per share; the price actually given 
by purchasers is £5 per share. The shares being 
at 90 per cent, discount on the amount paid up, 
the Bubble Company may be deemed an unfortu- 
nate scheme. If a " Subscriber" purchases at £5 
he will become liable to the amount of the £50 
unpaid on each share. Suppose that to be " cedled 
up," he will then be the proprietor of a £100 share 
at the cost of £55 ; and if the company by good 
management comes to pay 5J per cent, on the 
original shares, he will be in the enviable position 
of receiving 10 per cent, for his money. — 
Figures. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 
QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XV. 

(a) 49. Required the value in cwts., &c., of t?^ of 
|- of f of a ton weight. 

(a) 50, A castle is surrounded by a wall 60 feet 
high, and a moat 15 yards wide. What must be 
the length of a scaling ladder to reach over the 
moat to the top of the wall ? 

(a) 51. Three men, in conversing about their 
money, found that if A ^ave B a shilling, B and 
C together would have six times as much as he 
had left ; that A and C together possessed twice 
as much as B ; and A and B together possessed 
as much as C, and a shilling over. What sum of 
money did each possess ? 

(a) 52. A person bought 360 lbs. of tea, at 
3 lbs. for 10s.. and 360 lbs. at 4 lbs. for 10s., and 
•old out at 7 lbs. for 20s. What did he gain or 
lose by tiie bargain ? 

Vb) 53. The sum of the squares of two numbers 
is 34, and the difference of their squares 16. What 
are the numbers ? 

{b) 54. Travelling with a stage waggon, which 
went at the rate of 4 miles per hour, I had occar 
sion to call by the way, when I stopped 15 
minutes ; I then walked at the rate of 4^ miles 
per hour to overtake it. In what time was I able 
to do so? 

(ft) 55. My garden, which is 15 yards square, 
haJi a path, 2|- feet wide, running round at a dis- 
tance of 3 feet from, and parallel with, the wall. 
Bequired the content of this path. 

{b) 56. Also the cubic content of a ditch, 10 
fieefc wide at top and 4 at bottom, lying outside the 



wall, and parallel to it, and at a distance of 8 
feet. 

Ic) 57. To what depth will a cube of elm, whose 
side is 2 feet and specific gravity 600, sink in 
sea water, whose specific gravity is 1026. 

(c) 58. Supposing the specific gravity of an ice- 
berg to be 700, and its shape a pyramid, having a 
height above the surface of the water of 400 feet, 
and the side of the base at the surface of 900 feet, 
to what depth will it sink into the water if the 
specific gravity of the water be 1026? 

(c) 59. Required the solid content and weight 
of the above. 

(c) 60. A train of 100 tons has a velocity of 45 
miles per hour, when the steam is turned off. H ow 
far will it ascend an incline of 1 in 100, taking 
friction at 8 lbs. ^er ton ? 

GRAMMAR CLASS. 
MODEL EXERCISE No. XIV. 

Vide VoL I v., p. 198. ^ 



VERBS. 



Reoulab. 



Present. 


Past, 


Perfect Part, 


Fast 


fasted 


fasted 


Halt 


halted 


baited 


Snow 


snowed 


snowed 


Steer 


steered 


steered 


Glide 


glided 


glided 


Melt 


melted 


melted 


Loose 


loosed 


loosed 



3d« 



. Yovma arnDflKT axd wsnnt a 



PntnU, 


Ptt. 


PeKfe^iF^trt, 


CodIbm 


ooBfeswd 


eooCMMd 


Hoali 


hnafaed 


hmhai 


PlMk 


pUHrkfld 


placked 


Owe 


owed 


owl 


UmA 


n«chM 


reMhed 


Peel 


feU 


felt 


Sweep 


•wept 


•wept 


Creep 


crept 


erept 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Bend 


bent 


bent 


Beod 


fent 


rent 


Send 


seut 


•eot 


Spead 


■pen 


tfmt 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Wend 


went 


wea4ed 


Gird 


girtorgii^ded 


girt «r girded 


Gild 


giltorgiUed 


gilt or gilded 


Bnad 


bviltorbuilded 


builiorbuilded 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Cot 


eat 


■cat 


Coet 


oort 


.ooet 


Hit 


bk 


kit 


Hart 


hart 


faoit 


Pat 


put 


put 


Set 


set 


' ^et 


Burrt 


burst orborsted 


burst 


Knit 


knit or knitted 


knit 


CaMt 


cast 


cast 


Dip 


dipped or dipt 


dipt 


Slit 


slit 


slit 


lBmvoui.Am. 


Pi'e$ent, 


Pent. 


Per/tct Part, 


Sing 


sang 


sung 


Sting 


•tang 


■tung 


S]^^ 


rMig 


rung 


Wring 


wrong or 
wTttng 
flang or flong 


wrung 


S!^ 


flung 


CHnK 
Bride 


clanK or elong 
drank 


dunff 
drunk or 
drunken 


Stink 


stank or stunk 


stunk 


Help 


helped 


holpen 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Lesre 


left 


left 


Hare 


had 


had 


Make 


made 


made 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


+Work 


wroogbt 
thought 


wrought 


Think 


thought 


Bring 


brought 


brought 


Beseech 


besQOf^C 


besought 


Teaeh 


taught 


taught. 


Seek 


sovgkt 


sought 


Fall 


fen 


fallen 


Hold 


held 


holden 


Show 


showed 


shown 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


•Spi-ead 


spread 


spread 


Mow 


mowed 


mown 


+Crow 


crew 


crown 


+Throw 


threw 


thrown 


+Cleave(toad. 


clave 


cleaved 


here) 







01avw(Waplii) 

-fHMfS 

WeMw 
Pimm 



Bev (tobriag 

forlb) 
Bear(toe«xr]r) 



Tear 

Shear 

Shake 

Get 

Eat 



Tread 
Bid 
•fGrmre 
Ariae 



SUda 
Write 
Win 
Tbtive 

Strive 

+Bite 

SpiA 

Swim 

Befrin 



Paai, 



cl um,t iw i ,q 
oteft 



bore«rWre 
fbrbera orft>ii> 

baM 
tore «r tare 
■bore, aheared 
akook 
gotorgrt 
ale 

seethed or aod 
trodeortrod 
bade, bad 
graved 



abode 
slid 



won 

throve or 
thrived 
strove 
bit 
span 
swam 
began 



Ptufttifvt, 



•kmaerikft 



tMn 
sbora 



gotten or got 



trodda 

biddaa 

grana 

ariiea 

abods 

•Mdin 



won 
thriven 



bitten 
spun 
swum 
begun 



iSTolel. Verba whieh ve regidariy eoi^ngated 
are sometimes called '* weak vo-bs," in consfr 
quence of Aeir requiring tlie additien of «ai«J 
pressed or understood, to form the past tense aw 
perfect participle; while those which reqon«»» 
such addition are designated •* strong verbs^^ 

2. The words marked flras + are someWDM 
ootylugated regularly. ,._.^ 

9. * Spbhao, though outwardly undeiOT^w 
change, and consequently, like corf, wfaw* » ' 
contracted weak or regtilar Terb, reaHy ""*l2f 
an interval change xa sound, and is therewe 
classed with the tiregular or strong verbs. 

4 The reason for die classification of cutttoih 
hurti &0., may be gathered from twte 3. 

JmAor DMiUm. 

Exercise XVI., Vol. IV., July No., p. ^ 

Stnior IHvimon, 

Correct the followfaig sentences, and point 0"^ 
generally the nature of the errors :— -. .- 

I intended to have visited my friend ImI TWJ 
day if pressing business had not have d»*J^ 
me. Neither he nor his wift were present w 
I called last. We have derived both ptew««X 
profit from the reading of Milton. I have j!j«f 
to him about the business. I done the ^2*J[*\ 
terday. My brother has not wrote to me ftrwj 
time past. At Lystra the people begun to wotkbf 
Paul as a god, and then stoned him as an« » 
live. The husband of that poor womni *otk 
himself to death. Sir Charies Napier ^J*^ 
f^ose to oomnand tiie Bahie fleet Be c"^ 
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Cuhi wbea Im cuned Iba tUangs of Aksalom's 
inth . Th« mam •p«k«D tone of tlu matter, and 
aaid that be had spoke af ii befoce^ and baa bor« 



m.tk. me. fiu* moca tb«a be ioteada to bear again. 
Tbe BMnter baa roaa and it new aSttang in tbe 
parlour, and ba baa Ml tbeie for tome time. 
Wbero bave yvv, lain, tbe book T It laja on tbe 
table. We kid ia bed ratber late tbia BMMiiing. 
as we were 19 late laat niebt, but Jamea lays in 
bed yHt. A poor man baa nil from tbe top atory 
to tbe gronaJ. AAer tbemastar bas ate bis break- 
ibet be will attend to you. Her bealtb bas been 
greatly abook by tbe loee ofherhaaband. HaTing 
aroaelrnin biaaeafcbe walked towards tbe arbour. 
We bave a ben aettiog on eleven Mgs. Wben I 
went iaio tbe eonntry I expeeked tobava met bim. 

PHOKETIC SHOBT-HAND CLASS. 

Sixrs Lkssov. 

1. Comnenee this leason by readfaifE, stndying, 

and oopybig tbe rsmarfcs on tiie '* Tennioatii^ 

turn b<x*y* and the ** Consonant signa fbr W,Y, 

H," wbieh win be found on page !^ o# the <* In- 



% Go carefully over tbe remarks 00 tbeTmrions 
principles of abbseriatton, which will be found on 
pwce 41, 49, 43, and 44 of tbe «* MannsL" 

3. Bead and eopy Escreisea 19 and 90 in tbe 
''Insbroclor." 

4. Bead and copy ttie rales for ttie ** Vocaliza- 
tion of donble eomansBts," page 46 of the *" Man- 
ual," and eaipy, seTcral times, tbe Mata ef prefixes 
and affixes on pages 46 and 47 of tbe ** Manual." 

5. Tbe ** General Boles for WntiDg*" mvst now 
be oarefnlJy ttwHed, and suob as bear upon orcK- 
nary wrl&^ be tnmsArred to tbe *^ Copybook." 



tk Write out in Phonography the Sad Paidm, 
and send it to na for eoRccti«n bjr tbe IStb insC 



G1Z06BAPHICAL CLASS. 
£xBaci8s Ne.T. 
1. Name the gntA di:r{sioaa of land, and say 
how they are situated in refersnee to each oOwr. 
S. eive tbe bou n da ri es of Em-ope; its lengUi 
and breadth, and in what zone tbe greatest part 
is sitnaied. 

3. The principal acae, bays, and gnlfo. 

4. The principal stndts, and say what seas 
they connect. 

5. TbenameeoftheoUefeapes,aBdtbeeo«i. 
tries they sue ia. 

0. Chief islands in dw Atlantie; in the If edi- 
tenranean; the Baltic; Arctic Ocean. 

7. How many great monntainous regions? 
What is between them? 

8. Tlie pvincipal ranees in tbe Sooth, with the 
name and height of the highest moesttains. 

9. Explain the name, Mont Blanc. 

10. Tbe greatest height in tiie Scandinaivian 



"Tb 



Describe tbe eonxtrics Sooth of the Pyrt- 
nees, Alps, and Balkin. 

12. Tbe iMMmtains connected with the Pyre- 
nees ; the Alps ; the Balkin. 

Id. Tbe range, between Europe and Asia, on 
tbe East Ckeatest height On the South. 
Highest menntain. Its height 

14. Chief rokaaoes. Their beigbL Size of 
Etna. 

)&. NaBM some groiq^s of islands oontaining 
▼olcanoes. 

16. Chief plains. The sixe of the largest 



KEPOBTS OF JfUTUAL IMPEOVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



Crs^ Debating Chti.~The annual soiree 
of the Debating Society, ia aid of the funds of 
thdr library, was recently given in the Masons' 
Hall here. The ohair was taken bv Mr. John 
Gow, and the coBqiaoT was so'rcd with tea, 
•oekiea, &o. Tbe churman stated, ia a brief 
addresa, that tbe e^eet of their meeting was the 
fnrtberaaee of their library, which consisted of 
600 voliunes, and was q[>ea to tbe public at a very 
cheap rate. Addreases were deiiTsred en the 
foUowtng svlijects : — Tbe Miseries of War, Mr. 
John M'Callum; The Peace MoTcment, Mr. 
James Taylor ; hove and Ambition Coutrasted, 
Mr. Peter Dakov ; Mi«nitade and Grandeur of 
Creaiien, Mr. John Fisher; Tbe Adrantagesaud 
Biaadrantagea of Theory, Mr. John Graham ; 
8elf4telbrm, Mr. Bobert 6. Dakers ; Time, Mr. 
Jeba Crerar. Mr. David Scrimgeour, Agent of 
fte Scottish Temperance League, made a few 
ffeneral remarks, which finished the intellectual 
department of the aat^rtainment Tbe large 
audsrace listened to the various ^f»eakers with 
mariced attention, Tbe speeches were {generally 
able, land, and well delivered. Tbe lulwity of 
tbe evening was flMtab enhanced by several pieces 



of vocal music, and the services of the Instru- 
mental W altz Club. In the course of the cveniT^^ 
a service of Aruit was distributed. J. Mc C. 

^roco Temperance Soirie. — ^The first soir^ in 
connexion with the Total Abstinence Society of 
this place was recratly given in the village school- 
room. The chair was occupied by Mr. D. 
Butherford, Preaident of the Society. The com- 
pany, numbering about 160, was supplied with 
tea, &c. ; after which addresses were delivered by 
Messrs. Dow, Gow, axMi Fisher, Crieff, and Mr. 
M'Kinlay, Dunblane. Tbe intervals were filled 
up with vocal and instrumental music. 

Stainland Mutual ImpravewteiU Society.—On 
Tuesday, February tbe 36th, a tea meeting in 
connexiou with this society, was held iu the 
Wesleyan schoolroom. About 300 sat down to 
an excellent tea. After tea the number of friends 
present increased to nearly 500. Toe chair was 
taken by John Walker, Esq., who opened the 
meetiag with an appropriate address. The report 
was then read by the secretary, Mr. F. Waddmg- 
ton, from which we aatber ttkat the society was 
established in July, 1861 ; that since then its 
progress, though slow, has been steady* and that 
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It BOW nombera near M member*. There are five 
olanet in operation— one ibr writing and aritfa- 
melio, one for grammar, one for geogn^thj, and 
two for reading. The librarr contains about 150 
▼olomes. Six of the leadmg periodicals are 
taken in, indoding one qnartarly reriew. The 
report having being adopted, Mr. J. WatBon, in a 
telling and praodieal manner, spoke from the 
sentiment, *«The Difficolties which attend the 
Attainment of Knowledge." The Ber. W. S. Ball 
followed on the '* Characteristics and Prospects 
of ttie Present Age," espeoially seleeting freedom 
as one of the most prominent, and enlarged i4>on 
it Addresses were also delivered hj Messrs. 
Batenum, W. Brook, N. Sagbottom, J. Oasder, 
J. S. Foster, and the Rev. J. Bglinton.— W. L. 

Dundee ** Britiih ControvenialUt" and Mu- 
tual Inetruetion Society.— Tor two or three 
weeks past, a number of young men bent on 
mutual improvement have been endeavouring to 
form a society ; and at a meeting held on the 4tb 
of April.a short essay on the history of Mechanics* 
Insotutions and Improvement Societies having 
been read, a code of regulations was adopted, and 
forthwith the ** Dunde? ' British ControversiaUst' 
and Mutual Instruction Society" took its ^lace, 
however humble, among the educational institutes 
of the day. It is proposed to form ourselves into 
classes for mutual instruction in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, grammar, and Latin ; each 
class to be presided over and conducted by the 
member who has proved, or shall prove himself 
equal to the task; one night of each week, from 
8 to 10 o'clock, to be devoted to each subject It 
was ftirther proposed that a monthly essay be 
read by each member in rotation, havin|^ a 
praotieu bearing upon the object of our meetmg, 
and the leading articles in the " British Contra 
venialiett or Magazine of Self-Cultiu*e," were 
recommended as suitable text-books. 

J. C, jun.. See. 

GUugow Zetetie Society.— The third annual 
soir^ of this society was held on Thursdav even- 
ing, March 2, in St Mary's Hall, Renfield-street, 
Mr. B. M'D. Scott, president; Mr. A. Ingram, 
-vice-president After a substantial service of tea 
and its accompaniments, the president, in a mas- 
terly address, reviewed the three all-absorbing 
questions of the day—War, Education, and Scot- 
tish Righto. Mr. William Love, the secretary, 
then read the annual report, which gave a gratify- 
ing account of the proceedings of the past session 
and thtf state of the ftmds, followini^ it up with a 
few apposite remarks on the beneficial tendencies 
of such associations. Mr. John Macdonald moved 
the adoption of the report, which was seconded 
by Mr. Duncan Malcolm. Addresses were de- 
livered by Mr. T. Campbell, " On the Pleasures 
of Literature ;" " Woman as a Sodal Teacher," 
by Mr. Maccall ; " Change," by Mr. Ingram ; fol- 
lowed by an address from Mr. George Lindsay, 
honorary member of the association. 

Leamington. — Opening qf the New Hall. — 
During the past quarter a new hall, erected for 
meetings of a Literary Society, was opened by a 
soiree. There was great disappointment felt at 
the absence of several speakers and singers whose 
name- had been announced. Some interruption 
was made by some disorderly persons during the 
cpeninpr speech of the Bev. J. H. Smith, the 
chairman. A local newspwer thus describes the 
scene which followed :—'< The next speaker was 



Samuel Warren, Esq., Q.C., D.CX., F.RJ5., 
whose fictions, entitled, * The Diary of a Late 
Physician,* and * Ten Thousand a Tear/ have 
aoqubed so mndi celebrity. Mr. Warren com- 
menced by stating that he was unaccustomed to 
Enblic spMking * out of the pale of the law ;* tiiat 
e felt the difficulty of his position ; and that be 
extremely regretted the circumstance of befaog 
then present The learned ^[entleman next oi- 
deavoured to speak upon snbiects connected with 
the progress of literature and science; but, ftam 
some cause or other, neither ideas nor language 
were at his command, and so, after making reate- 
rated apologies, he sat down. — The Chairman 
then rose, and expressed his regret that temponry 
embarrassment, occasioned by novelty of position, 
should have disabled Mr. Warren from displaying 
the powers which he so undoubtedly possened. 
Genius, he said, was fitfhl in its numifestations, 
and ito possessors were subieet to visitations of 
weakness greater than that of ordinary men. After 
the chainnan resumed his seat, Mr. Wairen made 
a second attempt to speak in a style becoming his 
reputation. He touched upon the revolotion in 
China, the threatened war with Russia, and (he 
gold discoveries in Australia, and then proceeded 
to exhort the company to give good heed to f^ 
graphy. history, and ehronology, because this is 
a practical age, and because even children in the 
Nationid Schools might otherwise pat their igno- 
rance to shame. When, after anothor series of 
laboured apol<^ea, he again sat down, the audi 
ence good-naturedly bestowed their apptoose. Dr. 
Burbldge then spoke ; and no sooner had he done 
so, than the chairman again offered excuses for 
Mr. Warren's defective oratory, ciUng illustradons 
of erratic genius, and, of all things in the worid, 
lugging in Bums's failings as an excuse for Mr. 
Warren. Psychology, pathos, and preaddng, 
were all resorted to on Mr. Wanen's behalf; and 
when that gentleman rose for the third time, 
expectation of" better things to come" was power. 
fuUy excited. But the case proved hopeless. 
After utterin|[ more clumsy apologies and more 
rambling platitudes, Mr. Warren disappeared from 
the platform, and thus this painAil and distressing 
scene terminated." 

Inverness Young Men's Mutual Improvemtnt 
Association.— Th& body held a special meeting 
in the Guildry Hall, on the evening of Thursday, 
March 16th, when the subject of" Scottish Griev- 
ances" was discussed. Mr. Geoi^e Rosa ocoopied 
the chair, and explained the object of the me^ng. 
It was desired, while discussing tiiis important 
subject, to give an impetus to the association, and 
induce young men, who were freely invited to 
attend, by what they saw and heard that night, 
to become members. A series of resolutions— 
on the appointment of a Secretary* of State Ibr 
Scotland ; on the necessity for an addition to 
Scottish representatives, &c. &c., were moved, 
and in an able manner supponed by the diArent 
speakers. We would recommend this associa- 
tion to the favourable nodce of the employers 
in Inverness, and impress upon young men iht 
moral and intellectual advantages th^ would 
receive by attending its meetings. Already a 
number favourably unpressed with this demon* 
stration have joined the assodation, while it has 
made gnat progress since ito fonnation in lSfi2, 
theu it consisted of eighteen members, now it num- 
bers fif^ members, w e nnderstand that ttie sub- 
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jeot of "Early Closing" will be discassed on an 
early day, when it is proposed to form an associ- 
ation, sinnlar to those now in existence in the 
South, for shortening the present hours of busi- 
ness. — EoiN. 

Hexham Mutual Improvement and Debating 
Society.— -The society was organized in August, 
1853, and terminated its session in February, 1854. 
The following is a syllabus of the week's course : 
— Monday, French class; Tuesday, English 
Grammar class ; Wednesday, Elementary class ; 
Thursday, Geography class; Friday, Debating 



class. The society has been highly successful, and 
at the termination of its session found itself olest 
with a balance of £1 5s. 2d. in the hands of the 
treasurer, this was handed over (together wiOi 
4s. lOd. subscribed by the members] to Mr. W. W. 
Gibson, the treasurer of the subscription schools, 
as the society's donation to the building ftmd of 
the new schools. The thanks of the society were 
voted to Mr. W. Rolt and Dr. Pearson, for their 
kindness in teaching the French and English 
Grammar classes, and to Mr. W. B. Kidley for 
teaching the Geofpraphy class.— T. S. G, 
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AUsou's Hist, of Europe, People's ed., vol. 4, 4s. 
Andrews's Critical Latin-Eng. Lexicon, n. ed.,21s. 
Annual of Scientific Discovery, 1854, Ts. 6d« 
Archbold's Justice of the Peace, v. 1 and 2, j£l 18s. 
Armeugaud's Practical Draughtsman's Book of 

Desini,28s.6d. 
Arnold^ Henry's Second Latin Book, 6th ed.,4s. 
Balfour's (J. A.) Class-Book of Botany, 31s. 6d. 
Barham's (G.) Pastoral and other Poems, 2s. 6d. 
Barnes's (W.) Philological Grammar, 9s. 
Bells English Poets, " Dryden, vol. 2," 2s. 6d. 
Bemays's Familiar German Exercises, 11th ed., 

4s. 6d. 
Bohn's Antiq. Lib., " Ingulph's History of the 

Abbey of Croyland," 5s. 
Brit Classics, "Addison's "Works, voL 2," 

38. 6d. 
Classical Library, ''Atiieneus' Deipuoso- 

phists, trans., vols. 2 and 3." 6s. each. 
Illost. Library, «' Mudie's Brit. Feathered 

Tribes," 5s. each. 
Standard Library, "Cowper's Complete 

Works, vol. 3," 3s. 6d. 
Boot and Shoemaker's Assistant, 21s. 
Bowring's Decimal System in Numbers, Coins, 

British Military Biography, 4s. 
Bryant's ( W. C.) Complete Poetical Works, 2s. 6d. 
Cassell's Lessons in English, by Beard, 3s. 
Channing's Literary Works, 5s.; Theological 

Works, 5s. 
Chiosso's (Captain) Gymnastics, Is. 6d. 
Cicero's Life and Letters, f^om the German, 9s. 6d. 
Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile,by W.D.Cooley,4s. 
Colenso's Text Book of Elementary Arithmetic, 

Is. 9d.; with Answers, 2s. 3d. 
Collins's New British Adas, £1 lis. 6d. 
Colston's Basis of Moral Science, 5s. 
Cromwell and English Commonwealth, by Guizot, 

28e. 
Cunningham's Ladak, Physical, Statistical, &o., 

illustrations, 96s. 
Davis and Davidson's Arabic Beading Lesson8,5s. 
Dante's Divine Comedy, " Paradise," trans, by 

Cayley, 6s. 
Dartou's (M. E.) Earth and its inhabitants, 58. 
De Sanlcy's Journey round the Dead Sea, n. ed., 

2 vols , 30s. 
Dodd's (G.)Cariosities of Industry, 3s. 
Dove's (P. B.) Elements of Political Science, 12s. 
Encydopssdia Metropolitana, ** Senior's Political 

Soonomy," 3rd ed., 4s. 



Eton Greek Grammar, trans, by Bev. W. Bout- 
ledge, 4s. 
Latin Grammar, by Mavor and Carey, 

n. ed., 2s. 
Falmouth's (Lady) Conversations on Geography, 

7s. 6d. 
Fleming's (Bev. F.) Kaflhuia and Inhabitants, 

2ud ed., 5s. 
Foden's (J.) Mechanical Tables, 2nd ed. 
Gleiff's Family Histoir of England, 3 vols.^Os. 6d. 
Goldsmith's Life and Times, by J. Forster, 2nd 

ed., 25s. 
Green's Lives of the English Princesses, voL 5, 

lOs.ed. 
Haas's Easy Introduction to French,3rd ed.,ls.6d. 
Half-hours with Best Authors, illust., vol. 2,3s.6d. 
Hallam's Intro, to Literature of Europe, 4th edit, 

3 vols., 368. 
Hamilton's Greek Grammar, Is. 
Harding's (J. D.) Drawing Models, Is. 
Hartland's GeneaL Chart of Boyal Houses of 

Europe, £15 15s. 
Heart's Ease ; or. Grammar in Verse, 2s. 
Historical Pictures of Middle Ages, 2 vols., 21s. 
Hookin's How to obtain Positive and Nq^tive 

Pictures, Is. 
Hughes's Intro, to the Practice of Auscultation, 

2nd ed., ds. 
Jacob's (Rev. G. A.) Greek Grammar for Christ's 

Hospital, 2s. 
Eeightiev's Mvthology of Ancient Greece and 

Knight's Pocket Vocabulary in English and 

Turkish, Is. 
Kugler's Handbook of Painting, German, &c.,24s. 
Lance's life and Marine Assurance, 3s. 
Lardner's (Dr.) Museum of Science and Art, vol. 

1, Is. 6d. 
Lebahn's (F.) Selections from German Poets, 6e. 
Lindley's (Dr.) School Botany, n. ed., 5s. 6d. 
MacFarlane's(C.) Catacombs of Romejreduued^Ss. 
History of British India, 2nd 

ed., 5s. 
Manier's French Word and Phrase Books, Is. 
Mant's (Rev. F. W.) Midshipman, Is. 
Marryat's Universal Code of Si^^s, by G. B. 

Richardson, 12s. 
M'CuUoch (J. R.) on Wages, &o., 2nd ed.. Is. 
M'Derroott's (W. C.) History of Rome, 2s. 6d. 
Mear's (R.) Decimal Calculator, 6d. 
Merrifield's (Mrs.) Dress as a Fine Art, iUust, 

8s. 6d. 
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HUlcr's (H4My SdMols wd ScboolmMten,7iL6d. 
IQMioum's EnglUhpIialiftn and lUliao-Soglisli 

]fitdMU's(C.) NtwtiMpOT Preas Diiector7,I8M;2i. 

M ordTa (J. R.) RtHwia at It U. Is. 

Mocraj's Bciu GlaMica— *" Qibbon'a Bomaa Em- 

^re/- VOL 1,78. M. 

Matiopal lUoatrated Libmiy— "Jobnaon's LlTta 

of tka Poata, bf HazHtt, toL S/ 9a. 6d. 
■ * * Ffeifbr'a Joumey 

round ttie Wofld«" il ad., 8s. 6d. 
Nelson's (Loid) Life, b^ Soother, iUaat, 6s. 
Nicholson's (J.) Operative Mechanic, 4th ed., I5s. 
Octavios, by M. Minucius Felix, trans, by DaU 

rymple, 3s. 6d. 
Orr^s Household Handbook— ** Household Me^ 

dna, part 2," 6d. 
Petit's Architectural Studies in Franca, iaast.,4as. 
Petermann's Account of the Expedition to Central 

Africa, 30s. 
Baikes's Or^, Ice, of the Sagfiak Constkutiea, 

vol. 2,8b. 
BeadfaiffforTravaBera— *' Bana, by Cariyle," la. 
Sdioedler and Medloclc's Elements of Zoology, 

SDded.,2a. 
Seven Wonders of the World, illust, n. ed^ 3s. 6d. 
Shakspare, StraObrd ed^ by Ejiight, vot 3^ Is. 



Sigooraey's (Miss) Poatkal Works, 2s. 6d. 
Skaife's £x|km6 of the fioyal Academy of Arts, 

Ss. Od. 
Solger's Stataa System of Eoiqpa, edited by 

WiUiams,98.0d. 
Songs from the Home Lyra^ by Lavkua,5e. 
Sowerby's English Botany, Srd ad., voL 7, 

£««s.M. 
Southey's (R.) Poetical Woiks, voL 8., 3s. 6d. 
Stanley's (Dr.) Familiar Hislary of Birds, 6lh ed., 

3s. 6d. 
Stephens's Incidents of Travel in CentraLAmeriea, 

128. 

Strickland's Lives of the Queens of England, n. 

ad-, vol. f\, 78. 6d. 
Tate and Tilleard's Educational Expositor, voL 1, 

7s. M. 
Tegelmeir's (W. B.) Arithmetical Tables, 6d. 
Thomson's (R. D.) Cydopaedia of Chemistry, 

12s. 6d. 
Tbucydides, Second Book, ed. bj Arnold, 4s. Od. 
Townshcnd'a (B«v. C. H.) Maaaaarism proved 

True, da. 
Virgil's £neid, Books 1 to 3, ed. by W. D. Kenoj, 

Is. 6d. 
Wairord's(Rev.E.) Hints on Latin WziliBg,la.Od. 
Work! of Scianee and Art, S3a. 
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Active preparations are being made on a large 
aeale, for a grand ** Edaoational Exhibition," io 
be held in JulyjAogust, and September, in St 
V artin's HalL The Counefl eoneistB of moat of 
the principal men of rank and eminence in science 
and art, and the office of President has been 
accepted by the Earl Granville. 

An appeal is being made on bdtalf of the Rev. 
Dr. Eitto, in consequence of his being laid aside 
from literary labour by paralysis. 

Lord Cockbum, one of the Scottish jodges, the 
friend and biographer of Jeffrey, died at Edin- 
buirh on Wednesday, April 26th. His name will 
be honourably remembered as one of the asso- 
ciates of Jefi^ey, Homer. Brougham, Sidney 
Smith, and the rest of the little band of youthlul 
writers who, at the first starting of the time of the 
Edinhurph Review, gave so great an knpulse to 
the politics and iiteratiu-e of this oonntry. 



Many of our readers baive heaid dirou^ other 
channels of the death of that venerable poet, 
James Montgomery. This event happened at 
Sheffield, somewhat suddenly, on Sunday, April 
30, and by it another of the gratt poeta of the Isst 
generation has passed away. Rogers al<nie now 
remains of the brilliant eonsiellatim of genias 
which rendered the poetical literatmre of England 
conspicuous in the early years of tlM present 
century. Crabbe, Wordsworth, Cofcridge, Sovtiiey, 
Seott, Byron, Campbell, and last, Moore, sooees- 
sively disappeared, some of them after atlaiwfng 
a ffood old age, and long sorriving the ftme 
gamed in early life. JameaM ontgomery vaaborn 
Nov. 4, 1771, at Irvine, in Ayrshire, and conse- 
quently was in his 83rd year. His works are teo 
well known and too nomevooa to be ; 
here. 
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Bwedenbora; a Biogrmphy mnd mn Exposition. 
By Edwm Paxlon Hood. Lcmdcm: Arthur 
Hall and Co. 

We have here the biography of a most remark- 
able man, from the pen of a warm admirer, and, 
we presume we may add, a zealous follower. The 

¥ resent work, like all the productions of Mr. 
*axton Hood, is written in an easy, eneraetic, 
and popular style, and doubtless win obtain 
many interested readers amongst men of all sects 
and parties. 

The Band of Hope Review tor 1853. London : 

1 artridge and Oakey. Price Is. 
The Band of Hope Review is a ehUdren's pic- 
torial paper, devoted to the advocacy of traiper- 
ance, peace, brotherly kindness, and reli^n. 



Without committing oarselws to an approval of 
all its distinctive principkn, we cannot but look 
with pleasure on its lai^ aircalatinu among the 
young, nor refuse to nve a recommendatory word 
on its behalf. We believe that it is likely to effect 
much good among the children of the preaeot 
generation, who « ill be the men and women of 
the next. 



The Hornilittf and Bi-monthly Review. Lon- 
don: Ward and Co. Price Is. 

We cheerfully notice, and would recommend, this 
work to such of our readers as are interested in 
the subjects to « hick it is devoted, both on account 
of the abiliQr with which it is condaeted, and the 
independent and cathoUc iipirit by which it b 
pervaded. 



BY THE AUTHOR OP "tHE ART OP REASONING," " RHETORIC," &C. 

The indispensable preliminary of science is the collection of facts. This holds true of 
metaphTsics as well as physics. Systematization is only truly possible when numeroxis 
dearly-understood and correctly-ascertained facts have been observed and chronicled. Un- 
iaring perseverance and inexorably rigid scrutiny must be expended upon the acquirement 
of these. When this has been done the mind watches for some indication of a unitive and 
comprehensive principle, towards which facts exhibit a converging tendency, and then 
strives to colligate them around a central thought — the language of facts is thus translated 
into the language of philosophy. Every discoverer is a man of keen, clear thought, — 
capable of tracing resemblances amid the labyrinths of diversity which Nature presents to 
the untutored mind, and diligent in following the course of the clue-threads of analogy. 
The early fathers of science could not frame systems, though they might suggest them. 
Hence it is, that maxim ists precede theorizers; indeed a maxim in this sense might almost 
be called an initiative theory — the statement in one proposition of all that is then known, 
or supposed to be known, concerning any given number of simple facts, or particular 
instances, in so far as relates to their common property or properties. In our preceding 
lypticle we briefly recounted the chief events on record in the lives of the Seven Sages, and 
introduced to notice the most remarkable of their sayings ; in our present contribution we 
intend to give such information as we think may be of importance to the right appreciation 
of the progress of philosophic thought, regarding some of the other maximists, &c., who 
flourbhed near the birth-time of philosophy. We shall then endeavour to appreciate their 
exertions, and to indicate the influence and value of their labours. 

MaoT (about b.c. 540) — whose reputed fables have been translated into every modem 
language — ^is generally supposed to have been a Phrygian by birth. He was of obscure 
origin, and his early* destiny was lowly. Meanness of birth, lowliness of station, deformity 
of person, and defectness of articulation, however, could neither repress the vigour of his 
mind nor the liveliness of his fency. Belonging, as he did, to the — e^r^c — ^lower orders 
of the people, he was a slave. The earliest notice we have of him is in this character. 
The factor of his second master having been commissioned to dispose of some of the 
superfluous slaves on his farm, led ^sop and some other parties of similar status into 
Ephesus for sale. There he found a ready market for all his human property except the 
future fabulist and two of his companions — professors of the art of music and oratory. 
.Xanthus, a philosopher of Samos, purchased ^sop's two comrades, and got a present of 
the hunchbacked wit. Our Samian philosopher, like many others, was the victim of an 
ill-tempered wife, who vented her spleen and ignorance on the deformed serf : he retaliated 
by offering up a whimsical prayer, and escaped punishment only by a strategetic exercise 
of his ready humour. Many stories are told of him, in the truth of which little reliance 
can be placed. An important crisis in the fate of Samos arose. At such times a wise man 
is welcome be he who he may. All semi-barbarous people are superstitious, and, of course, 
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believers in omens. On **a day of high solemnity" the ring on which the arms of the city 
were engraven was stolen by an eagle, who, at length dropping it, let it fall into the bosom 
of a slave. All the wise men were gathered together to interpret this ominous occurrence. 
All failed. Xanthus recommended an application to -Ssop. He, on being granted his 
liberty, expounded the omen in this wise, viz., "A mighty king shall shortly compass your 
subjugation, unless extreme care and watchfulness be exercised by you.** Shortly there- 
after, Croesus, king of Lydia, sent his ambassadors to demand tribute money irom the 
Samians, as an acknowledgment of his paramountcy. In the council which was held, 
iEsop was invited to take a part; at his suggestion Croesus was set at defiance, andtSie 
embassy contemptuously dismissed. On hearing that a freed slave had, by his undaurited 
speech, effected so much, Croesus offered peace and independence to the ^Ihabitants of the 
island, provided they delivered their adviser into his hands, ^sop consented to be 
sacrificed, but on his reciting the fable of " The Wolves and Sheep,** the people determined 
not to yield their humble deliverer to the powerful monarch. This exTiibition of nobleness on 
the part of the Samians determined iEsop to adopt a ^ill more patriotic measure— to enter 
the Lydian camp and resign himself to Croesus. Here he recited his fable of "The'Captrve 
Grasshopper," and received not only a free pardon, but a treaty off permanent peace. On 
his return, the grateful Samians raised a statue in honour of his patriotism. At the request 
of Croesus, he returned to Lydia, where he became the favourite instructor of the king. 
Many of JEsop's choicest fables — now the delightful lessons of childhood — ^were composed 
for the improvement of the sovereign and court of Lydia. He afterwards travelled through 
Greece, where it is fabled, that in the Villa of Periander, he met with the Seven Sages, and 
spent some time " in asking and answering questions.'* On art'i\dng <it Babylon, he settled 
for a time, adopting as his son a boy named Ennus, who proved himself unworthy of the 
honour, by forging iEsop's name to a plan of revolt against Labynetus, then king of Babylon. 
Enraged and unsuspecting, Labynetus commanded the instant execution of the iabuEst 
Some friends concealed him, and he escaped the ignominious death intended. Amass, 
king of Egypt — ^a warm ally of the Babylonian monarch— having requested a philosopher 
from Babylon, Labynetus, when too late as he imagined, bethought him of the untirady 
death of his wisest subject, -^sop's friends confessed their now welcome fhlud, and 5ie 
was commissioned to proceed to Egypt. After a time he retufned to Babylon, and devoted 
himself to the training of his traitor-heir Ennus. After remaining a long time at Babylon, 
he set out to revisit Greece. Having reached the much famed Delphian Oracles, his 
piercmg intellect seems to have penetrated mto the secrets of their mummeries and impos- 
tures; his honest tongue could not keep silence, and he expressed at once his disappdiltment 
and indignation. He was apprehended on a false charge of sacrilege, condemned, anfl 
hurried to execution. He was precipitated from a rocTc by. the mad misguided populace.* 



• See, as authorities among the ancients, "Herodotus, -TBoOk 11., 134 ; Wtttarth, "Cott^lv. '9tifL 
JElian ," Book X., 5, XI., 5 ; 680116/8 *• I^hflBdwts; feook L, 2 ; Ptalto's " Phadras" md *'ia«paUifr:^ 
^AniOtog 't^ -ttodeiiik, <'«fettey«lo][)iMllii 'Britonidm^;" " Bneyriot«dia Metropolitana;' vol. sxni^ 
"Greek «iid (Roman Philosophy taid Seience;" ©illis's "Greece;" Grote's "Greece;" "Penny 
Cyolopsdia." A m<nik, named Planudes, who lived in the fourteenth eentury, wrdte alife dt^wSp^ 
which is most probably a romance ; he it also supposed to hare wHClMi <aNWf^f UnfiHilSlfi^^MA 
are now attribat«»d'to Skop. 
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Thnfi perished a .great tea^r of siaral sdfinoe, and the InveAtor of a itew «^)ec^ «f 
literature. 

Fables are .an enteitauui^g and effioacaQUs meaofl of commomcatuig moral truths. Worn 
the machinery is simple, the moral plain, the application obvious, and the topic imH 
selected) tihey have great power over ijhe mind. The faculty of .analogy exerting itself tees 
in the (whole universe the means of instrootion ; and the imagination, by an ingeniooB 
device, presents in .innocent, because undiusguised .fiction, lessons for all ages and aH capfu- 
citieis-, written hy r&e Deity though intei;preted by man. Msap first systematically employed 
this mode of addrestdng-^eminds of the masses, — how effectively, every one who has ready 
with eagerness and joy, in the days of diildhood, the captivating lessons so easily under- 
stood, of whidihe was the earliest inventor, must know. During the childhood of nations 
his instructions were received with joy, Mod that heritage of joy ,is not yet dimin^hed. 
Ought joot he then to be registered amongst the wise, whose voice yet gives *' instruetion, 
wamipg^and r^roof^in an easy, artless, yet effective manner from the remoteness of 
pre-Christian times? 

The *' nu»ral6 " of his fables are too well known to require quotation. 

AsfAoajLRSSB (about G14 B.C.), the Scythian, was the brother of Caduides, the king of 
Scgrthia. His mother was a Greek, from her he acquired an acquaintance with that lan- 
guage and a love of wisdom. He left his native country and came to Athens ; on arriviug 
there, he visited Solon, and being admitted to his friendship, studied xmder him. He was 
the first barbarian who received the honour of citizenship from the Athenians. His moral 
character was held in the highest repute, and he was regarded as a man of extraordinary 
mental endowments. After the death of Solon he travelled throngh the greater part of 
the inhabited portions of the world in quest of wisdom. On returning to Scythia he 
endeavoured to introduce the wisdom and civilization of Greece, but his countrymen being 
jealous of innovation, he was slain by his brother while hunting. 

jSome of his reputed sayings merit attention. " The vine produces three fruits — pleasure, 
intoxication, and remorse." '* One will never become drunken if he always remembers the 
follies conmiitted by drunkards." "Three things require restraint, — the tongue, the 
appetites, and the passions." " It is better to have one worthy friend than many worthless 
ones"* 

Pherecydes (about 600 b.c.) was bom at Syros, one of the Cyclades. The tradition 
<rf the schools preserved by Josephus, Suidas, Eusebins, &c., assert that he derived the 
elements of his philosophy from the sacred books of the Phoenicians. Marvellous circtun- 
stances have been reported regarding him. He was the first of the Grecians who wrote, in 
proae, " upon the nature of the gods." Moses was the real master of .Pherecydes; Pytha- 
goras was his true disciple. He asserted the immortality of the soul, of which the 
Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis seems to be a corruption. He was an uncomjaro- 
mising opponent of the superstitions of his country. He is reported to have died of that 
intensely frightful disease, the morbus ,pediculari8. His works are lost; a few fragments 
only remain, they have been an enigma to all after-ages. Clement of Alexandria, Tiedeman, 

* Tim ikme of his -tiunt fiir «wdQin-u Jhe.oia0iiiof tbfi " Voyage du jenxMiAiMobanis," by Ihe 
Abbi Baiibelemy. 
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Stnrtz, and'Henius are the best authorities on this subject. The chief glory of Pherecjdes 
consists in the impress which he left upon that great master-mind — ^whose renown has 
triumphed tiiroughout twenty-four centuries, and still retuns a station in the meniOTies of 
men — Pythagoras. 

Epimbnides (about 604 b.o.) was bom in the city of Gnossus, in the island of Crete. 
The Cretans were remarkable for their addiction to invention ; and hence we find the most 
marvellous occurrences related of their prophet, and the most miraculous powers ascribed 
to him. He lived in that extraordinary transition-era in Greece, when all great men were 
esteemed semi-divine. He is said to have slept, at one time, fifty years; and his age is 
variously computed from 154 to 299 years. He is fabled to have had power by mere fcffce 
of will to absent his soul from his body. He wrote a treatise " On Sacrifice," a poem " On 
the Argonautic Expedition," a work " On the Constitution of Crete." He was a politician 
and legislator, and exercised an immense influence on the progress of his own age. He 
seems to have had some correct notions on sanitation, if the tale of the Lustration of 
Athens be true. Gottschalck and Heinrich are the ablest expounders of his works. 

Myso in Plato's " Protagoras " occupies the place of Periander in the enumeraticm of 
" The Sages." The priestess of Delphi — when the tripod which was to be given to t&e 
wisest was brought to Cheilon — is said to have answered to his inquiry — who was wiser 
than he?— 

" I say that Myso, the JStsean sage, 
The citizen of Chen, is wiser far 
In his deep mind, than you." 

This shows that tradition at least favoured his claim to be regarded as a member of 
the Heptad. Very little is known of him, however, and his birthplace and parentage 
have been the subject of considerable disputation. 

One saying of his is worthy of remembrance, viz., " Men ought not to expect true 
knowledge in words, for words are but symbols of wisdom — ^things are not made to give 
rise to words, but words are conjoined to explain things." 

Phalbas of Chalcedon is a name known only on the authority of Aristotle,* generally 
regarded as belonging to this period. He is, by him, accounted the inventor of a constitu- 
tion somewhat analogous in certain portions to that contained in the " Republic " and " Laws" 
'of Plato. " The greatest dissensions " he is represented as saying, " arise from, inequality 
of fortune. This is easily avoidable in the framing of laws for new states, but difBcult of 
prevention in established communities; however, this may be accomplished by passing a 
decree that the rich should give dowries and receive none, and that the poor should take 
but not give." Aristotle's reasoning against this author is very conclusive, and shall 
receive attention in our analysis of his principal philosophical writings. 

SiMONioBS (about 656 b.c.), one of the great lyric poets of Greece, bom at Julis, in the 
island of Ceos, was much attached to philosophy, and has been called by Cicero, " Not only 
a charming poet, but also a learned and wise man."t The few fragments of his poemsf 

• " Politics," Book II. 

+ " Non tantum suavis poeta, sed doctus sapiensque."— <' De Natura Deorom,** Book I., 22. 

X " Simonidis Reli(iais." 
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which enviotis Time has spared, have been carefully edited by Schneidewin. These 
consist of quotations employed by the ancient writers; and their number is convincing 
proof of the high estimation in which his writings were held. Some of these are 
finely translated into English in "The Greek Anthology." But"*H re StjuovtJca 
yXvKcpi} fftXic" — "the sweet page of Simonides"— is one of the losses which learning 
most still deplore. 

He is said to have been the inventor of mnemonics, to have added several requisite 
letters (jy, oi, $, if/) to the Greek alphabet, and to have been the earliest writer of elegiacs. 
His family were poor, yet his talents secured him the friendship and respectful attention of 
Hipparchus, ^rant of Athens, an honourable welcome from Pausanias, the Lacedaemonian 
general, and the esteem and patronage of Hiero, king of Sicily. When eighty years of age, 
his muse had not deserted him, as he then bore away the prize for poetry from all com- 
petitors. Phsedrus fables that the Gods preserved him when a banqueting room, in which 
he was a guest, fell down. The philosophic, melancholy tenderness of his poetry conmiends 
him 'to notice, and though his preserved sayings are not numerous, we have considered 
ourselves justified, by the general traditions of antiquity, in cataloguing him among the 
maximists. The following are the more important of those which we find related, viz., 
Hiero having asked him, " What is God? " he answered, " The more I reflect on that topic 
the more mysterious I have found it."" Hiero's wife having asked him, " Whether it were 
better to have been bom wealthy or wise? " he replied, " Wealthy, — ^for the wealthy may 
acquire wisdom; the wise may not acquire wealth." " Order is the light of memory." 
" Painting is silent poetry; poetry is eloquent painting." 

He is reputed to have been very fond of money, and to have sold his muse for hire.* 
In the foregoing brief and rapid survey of the Hves and labours of the world's earliest 
philosophic thoughtsmen, there is exhibited no regularly co-ordinated and subordinated 
system of truths — ^no carefully excogitated and determinate series of opinions, the results of 
sedulous abstraction and anxious speculation. The wisdom-pregnant sayings we have 
quoted, seem rather the hurried solutions obtained by stray and random glances into the 
region of metaphysic contemplation. In the busy haunts of men, amid the turmoil of life's 
affiiirs, in the intervals of travel, during the spare moments of a scanty leisure, their 
unresting genius, as it were instinctively, tended and cultured " the thought-seeds that took 
life" within their souls. A stray seed budded into beauty, and blossomed into truth, and 
then the world embalmed it, and laid it up as a choice treasure. " True aspiration riseth 
from research; " but the times and circumstances in which they lived were unfavourable to 
intense reflectiveness or self-segregation, and consequently afforded not the opportunity and 
requintes for successful systematic thought. Nevertheless, a tendency was given, desires 
were awakened, thoughts were originated, aspirations were educed, which plainly indicated 
that henceforth the correlation of human power with human duty was a question of much 
import, — that the human spirit was becoming cognizant of its attributes and curious 
i^;arding its destiny. No longer can the soul revel heedlessly in the delights of earth I 

* For farther information tee Bayle's *' Dictionary," Sintonides; Fabricios* " Bibliotheca Gneoa," 
vol. L ; ** Penny CydopsBdia," 8imonide$ ; ,** Encyclopeedia MetropolitHna," vol. ix. Among the 
•noients he is mentioned by Aristotle, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Cicero, Quintilian, Plutarch, 
Horace, Gatollas, &c. 
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Ko longer can the '^ thoughts that wander through infinit/* be restramed from ^e endeavour 

lo approach 

** l«r erutneaKr to th« UA divine • *' 

lAh is now not s mere summer day of pfeasure and of glory t* the rie^ and nAle^, Boris 

it a brief hour of woe to the oppressed ; it is a mystery, on the nraiddlfng of which ibid's 

chiefest joys depend. The three greatest philosophic questions — the erer itcui'riug diffi- 

enltres of speculation, have been propounded. What powers hsnre men? What dutiwdo 

tiese imply? What hopes do these justify? That these were truly esteemed importnt 

is evidenced by the fact of their txnnsmisswn; tor men do not remember and register tl«t 

wMch they account as valueless. Strange community of thotightl — I3iaft men in S^vx 

rtaitions, in separate cities, under diflferent circumstances, ^MmM entertain the «De 

notions, and express them similarly I Was not philosophy ktent in the age? Had i«* ib 

Birth-hour come? It is true that there is no evidence before us of systematic tiionght— of 

carefrilly^ekborated theory or logically sequent investigation — of philosophy m its prwfflt 

signification. But no one can dispute tiie fact that these concise, energctie, sptrkfc^ 

sentences indicate the activity of the reflective powers, and announce and foTMhaio'rthe 

origin of a new era — the introduction of a new element into civilization — i3ie iinprt»of a 

tendency to scientific thought. Morals are now to be restricted by ether ocBBderttiwJs 

than these of personal feeling; life is to be viewed as lAe sign of many capaciti* «» 

bspes; liaw is to be regarded as the protector of right and justice,- man is to bt«»- 

sideied as essentially ennobJed, dignified; and if 

" Thoughts are thingy and writtm tho«ght»SK seaAi/" 

may we not yet expect to find that in the after ages men shall consent to ; 

^grhnage of life in obedience to the decisive teaching of a. pure phUosofky, 

" Xed by that hope sobUme wbeae cleudleM efv, 
Through the fair toils and oraameuts of earth. 
Discerns the nobler life reserved for heaven ?" 

We shall see, when the ages revolve and the vintage of thought is before us I 

Thales and his philosophy shall occupy our attention next. 



Htltptt. 

WHICH SYSTEM IS MOST IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SCRIPTUBES, ^ 
PRODUCTIVE OF THE BEST RESULTS-EPISCOPACY, PBESBYTEBIANISM, 
OB CONGREGATIONALISM? 

—ARTICLE li. 

usefal in itteH, espeeial>f wlwiv a* in !^ 
present discussioiiy it is on» wbiob, •■^•■•J*^ 
directly from our Lord himself; continued W 
exist for fifteen centuries, not ^^^^^^ 
assailed, but supported by the hearty g**^ 
will of the entire Cbristiaa worW, f^ ^ 
for three mert survived the wcc«siiv« on- 
slaugbts of an insadnbk PnntanisOf^ 
wide-spread infideMty, and of a eoid, seltftt 
Utilitarianism. But as theie a« othen- 



SPISCOPACT. 

** All ovder first ttom wvity artseth. 

And th' essence of it is subordination ; 
"Whoever thrs csutemns and that despi^eth 
May talk of, ha( intends not, re formation. 
Tis not of God, of Nature, or of Art, 
To asoribe t» tSi whtat's proper to each paft" 

^ To some minds, probably, it would appear 
tmnecessary and presumptuous to mquire 
whether an institution, which has been 
proved to be authorized by the voice of 
scripture and the early church, be good and 
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perhaps many — who will not rest satisfied 
vith this kind of recomnendatioo; men who 
attach no Tafaui to a tttwUtionary instituitioQ 
if it kck eiddsnoe of itt intrinsic worth, — 
«vidence firam f«etB aiMl principles of which 
they are cognizant, and appealing thereby 
to their own nnderstaodiogs, — I now proceed 
to consider the second part of my proposition 
reepeetiDg Epkcopaoy, by endeavouring to 
akow that^ it is the moot nsefnl and effidient 
form, of ehorch government. 

Previonsly, however,, and with a view to 
thoee who may hare been uortured ia erro- 
neons or sectarian opinions, it will be well 
briefly to glance at the two rival systems, 
that we may note what there is lacking in 
them which is supplied in our own. Con- 
&iing myself, of necessity, within the aar- 
Nwest limits, I shall just sketch an ouUioe,, 
iiUoh my^ readers will, I apprehend, have 
na di£&:iilty in filling np from their own 
observation and reasonings. 

Pres^terianism appears faulty in the 
CoUowiug particulars: — (I) It lacks simir 
krity to the primitive Apostolic Church. 

■** For who can show of old that ever wnj 
Vresbyteries without their bishops were^ 
Thootfh bishop* without presbytenes many 
At urst must needs be, almost anywhere. 
That presbyters from bishops first arose 
To assist them '» probable, not these ttom 



This has been shown in our former article, 
and it takes away from the system that 
prestige^ without which it can have no per- 
manent vitality. (2) Its particular mode 
or synodical action allows too much room for 
discussion and dissension among ministers, 
and between ministers and their fiocks, and 
for the interference of private interests in 
ministerial appointments. Thus, in the 
Church of Scotland, while one party is 
desirous of extending the rights of patron- 
age, another looks chiefly to securing and 
augmenting the influence of the people in 
the settlement of ministers. (3) It gives 
too much secular influence to, and thereby 
interferes with the ministerial functions of, 
the clergy;* and yet (4) aflfords little or no 
encouragement to persons of the highest 
rank and range of intellect to become 



of the Kfe of Dr. Chalmers will 
remeaiber how that eNoellent men was pestered, 
as a minister of the Kirk, by applicants lor offices 
at his disposal. 



candidates for the holy office, as reducing 
all its ministers, high-born or ignoble, learned 
or unlearned, to nearly t^e same level ; and 
therefore (5) it most ever be incompetent in 
aristocratic forms of government to command 
the respect of, and exert influence upon, all 
orders of n^n. In this respect also, it waots 
similarity to the apostolic ideal of a ohuzcb, 
which, nearly all expoundera of scripture 
are agreed, was intended to meet the wanto 
of all ranks of society, to be catholic in its 
spirit, and universal in its influeace and 
effects. 

Again, in addition to what has been 
already remarked of Congregatiooaliem, the 
advocates of that aystem must allow the 
force of the objections urged against il:-^ 
that it fails as ^tending to disunion among 
micisteffs; to antagonism of secta and parties, 
and of congregations; tosplitting andquarici- 
ling, even among the individual members of 
the latter, many of whom often, hftrdly 
know wha^ reUgioas opinions they hold, aad 
when they have any crotchets of their owb, 
ace for ever striving to force them upon 
others,* Henee, CoagregationaUsm wants 
strength as a religious teacher among thought- 
ful men; having in itself no principle of 
self-preservation as to polity, for truth and 
error may be successively inculcated from 
the same pulpit; and among the middle and 
lower classes, on the half -educated or ill- 
educated, it can have no permaoent hold, 
depending as it does on their alms^ whioh 
are given cheerfully md liberally by few, 
and tend to lower the respect of those hw 
for their teachers. It can, therefore, make 
00 effective stand against — ^it h^s, in fact, 



* As a case in poiut, I may mention, that in a 
chapel not a handivd miles from where I am 
writittg. besides that the present Dunister is taxp- 
posed to hold views in many respeati* difiereat 
from his predecessor, the denominatiooal aspect 
of the congregation has much altered withiu a 
very few years. In my own memory there huve 
been several (dumges and angry discussions 
among the members, leading occasionally to 
numerous withdrawals. The chapel was built by 
Churchmen and Dissenters jointly, oh the ondkr- 
Htauding that the Church prayers should always 
be read, and clergymen of the Church have, if I 
am not mistakeu, in times past officiated ttiere. 
The present minisisr, however, has iatrotkiced 
— not without violent ^ opposition, and withowt, 
I believe, any legal right — extempore prayers; 
and henceforUi his doctrinal views, which may 
change once a month, o - with the weather, be- 
eoaie of course tiie rule of fUth to hie 1 
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DO preservative principle from — the inroads 
of infidelitj and snperstition. Farther, bj 
making ministers dependent on their congre- 
gations, it both lowers their self-respect — 
that npright, independent feeling which every 
public teacher shonld possess — and renders 
them too self-seeking — too apt to draw con- 
gregations, to please and gratify rather 
than miflinchingly to reprove the vices and 
fiulings of their audience. 

Thus we see that Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism both want the grand essen- 
tials of a tme and living chnrch,-— catho- 
licity and spiritoality. 

Now, how are these deficiencies remedied 
in the Church of England? By the con- 
servation of Episcopacy, among other things, 
she presents a vbible and undying repre- 
sentation of apostolic functions, which were 
never intended to be temporary, and that 
more especially in (1) her ordination of 
ministers, giving solemnity and strength to 
the discharge of their functions; (2) pre- 
senting, together with the remaining (tem- 
poral) peers, a court of dernier appeal, and 
thus conducing to unity in ecclesiastical and 
civil questions; this she further does by her 
alliance with the throne, and by her estab- 
lished formularies and ceremonies; and (3) 
in taking care that presbyters and others of 
her ministers do their duty,* and preach at 
least all the cAitf/ doctrines of the gospel; 
for bishops, and those inestimable safeguards 
against error, creeds, have always been found 
in company. It has, in fact, been a very 
prevalent, and by no means unreasonable 
opinion, that the perpetuation of the apos- 
tolic office has been the means of preserving 
the Church: that thus, different ages and 
different countries have been linked together 
in chains of harmony and love: that thus 
the wholeness and unity of the Church have 
been set forth. 

Further, Episcopacy is politically useful 
in presenting inducements for men of the 
highest abilities and station to enter the 
ministry, whereby an opportunity is given 
to religion of reaching and influencing the 
highest as well as the lowest classes. ^ The 
people of England," says Burke, " know how 
little influence the teachers of religion are 
likely to have with the wealthy and power- 



* Thus, I have kno«m a clei^yman severely 
oensured hj his bishop for supposed delinqueucjr. 



ful of long standing, and how much ka 
with the newly-fortunate, if they appear no 
way assorted to those with whom they moit 
associate, and over whom they must exer- 
cise, in some cases, something like u 
authority. Our provident Constitution his 
therefore taken care that those who are to 
instruct presumptuous ignorance--tho6ewho 
are to be censors over insolent vice, should 
neither tfictir their otmtemptf nor Ike m 
their alms / nor will it tempt the rich to 
neglect the true medicine of their minds. 
We will have religion to exalt her mtrtd 
/rant in courts cmd parKameitts ; we will 
have her mix throughout the whole mass cf 
life, and blend with all the classes of society. 
We will show the haughty potentates of the 
world, that a free, generous and enlighteoed 
nation honours the high magistrates of its 
church; that it will not suffer the insotewe 
of wealth and titles, nor any other species 
of proud pretension, to look down withscorH 
upon what they look up to with r^**^ 
or presume to trample upon that acqtm» 
pewonal authority, which they ever intoj 
to be, and which often is, the frait of 
learning, piety, and virtue."* One of ue 
chief obstacles, my readers will remembff, 
to the progress of christian tmth in the 
early history of the Church, was the cot 
tempt entertained by the noble and educsted 
heathen for its professors, whom they 8»'^ 
be, in most cases, sprung from the han""^ 
and most abject cUsses of society. ^ 
surely that which is the boast of Christisnitt 
— that poverty, weakness, and ignorance ot 
fashionable literature, under its banncB, 
triumphed at length, by divine aid, over tw 
wealth, strength, and learning of the ^iwtnf" 
world — b no valid argument against the 
employment of wealth, strength, and leanung 
in Hb service, from whom, mediately or ii»- 
mediately, they are derived. Now, ^t^ 
pacy, by affording an opportunity fcf ^ 
exertion of the loftiest gifts, secures to tne 
service of the Church men whose «"®^ 
would never allow them to slumber in idle- 
ness and obscurity, and which, if not directea 
against her wholly or partially, might p 
be turned into a neutral channel For u, 
as Macaulay has somewhere remarked, one 



• I quote from memory, but no n"J**^'w- 
none of consequence, will, I trust, be w""" , ' 
readert of the •* Thoughts on the French !«»«" 
tion." 
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great secret of the success and strength of 
Romapism is its oonvertiDg to its own ser- 
vice the passions and fanaticism of the lower 
orders, is it not of the highest moment to 
secare those whose abilities might render 
them dangerous leaders of popular opinion? 
I think so; and I deem it, further, one of 
the greatest blessings of our Constitution, 
that while hj the intimate union between 
the ecclesiastical and civil powers—the com- 
bination of Church and State — all orders of 
the people have their spiritual welfare duly 
cared for, the contempt or indifference of the 
throne and aristocracy to the accredited 
ambassadors of heaven is thereby also ren- 
dered Impossible. 

Once more ; this feature in our ecclesias- 
tical constitution affords encouragement, 
consolation, and protection to the lower 
clergy in the discharge of their duties — 
stimulating their exertions by the prospect 
of approval and promotion, — binding them to- 
gether as members of one great brotherhood, — 
securing them against the influence of fanati- 
cism in their own districts, and putting them, 
as it were, even though they make light of 
it, into fellowship with those who live in other 
districts. The Church, thus constituted and 
thus governed, appears like one vast theo- 
cratic communion — acknowledging one Lord 
as their Divine head and ruler; professing 
one rule of faith as the watchword against 
error; and inviting by her different orders 
of ministers, and admitting by one holy 
baptism, all who will — without distinction — 
to " come and take the water of life freely." 

But, I think I hear some one object, 
bishops are sometimes — nay, often — ^found 
abusing the high trust reposed in them; 
they forget their high privileges and conse- 
qoBDt obligations. Not so often, I answer, 
for their civil position and accountability 
removes temptation to a great extent out 
of their way, and what remains is common 
to all persons placed in high trust and exer- 
cising responsible functions. Are not pres- 
byters, are not Congregationalist ministers 
— ministers of every creed — exposed to 
temptation, and occasionally found yielding 
to it? But does that prove there should be 
no ministers of religion at all? Were the 
college of Apostles an useless branch of the 
early Church because Thomas for a while 
would not believe, because Judas proved a 
traitor, and Peter denied his Lord ? It would, 



indeed, be well for religion and the Church, 
if those holding high eoclesiastioal appoint- 
ments would pay proper attention to the 
spirit of the age, and have a due regaid for 
their own character. But calumny will ever 
dog the heels of virtue, and to be beyond its 
reach, it may at least 'be said, leaves small 
room for excellence. Few, however, I think, 
will venture to deny that the English Epis- 
copate has been graced by a long succession 
of illustrious men — ^men of the most humble 
piety, yet gifted with wonderful powers, 
which they exerted to the utmost in the 
service of religion;^ and who have with a 
daring freedom reproved moral corruptions 
and abuses both in Church and State, and 
among all classes of society. 

But lastly, I woi^d ask, have reason and 
religion been utterly dormant in the Catholic 
Church for nearly two thousand years? Did 
a few poor men awake, three centuries back, 
to find that all, or nearly all professed Chris- 
tians before their time had been asleep; that 
they had at last found out the true and vital 
form of real Christianity? And if any will 
dare to answer these questions affirmatively, 
will they be able to account for the stupen- 
dous anomaly such answer involves in God's 
dealings with his Church and people; that 
though he has proclaimed that he would be 
with them always even to the end of the 
world, and that all things should work to- 
gether for their good, yet this institution 
should have stood unbroken for fifteen cen- 
turies?! For besides that there is strong 
evidence in scripture that Episcopacy is of 
Divine origin; that it is in all likehhood 
coeval with the birth of the Christian Church ; 
that the Apostles transferred some portion 
of their own judicial and regalative powers 
to others for the prevention of disorder and 
heresy, we at least know with certainty 
that some persons were universally recog- 
nised among Christians as possessing these 
powers in the very earliest ages, and that 
the order lived on, though the flames of 
persecution raged most fiercely against tt. 



* Witness, as one instanoe out of dozens, the 
great work of Bishop Butler, on " The Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Rwealed," &c., which 
has done, and, I believe, is still destined to do 
wonders. 

+ My opening remarks on the Crusades (vol. 
iii., p. 406) will apply with tenfold force to an 
institution, the spint of which has been wholly 
beneficent. 
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and tbengb in proportioa u M17 one «f its | 
memltan wa» ofnsxiflBt m tfce C&vrah wag ha | 
liable tO'bt oallBd i»t^hr ii^bit.lifie on tibe | 
altap of God*B troAi Tbraa is ioeootxo- 
vtrtible e^deaoe ikat bbhopt existed as 
Mu-I^r St least as tin setend centnrj; there | 
are estalegnes of -very raaoj, ascending in 1 
xsgnlar series np to apostles or disciples of 
apostleS) eyen nm extant. And be it remem- ! 
bered, t^at the institution sorrived the die- ' 
graeefol oont«iitioBS which at snndrj timss 
broke ont in the Christian Church; that it 
was recogmsad bj all thevarions sects which 
were the efiWpring of those contentions, not 
onlj by Catholics, bnt bf heretics and 
iebismatfeS) exposed thoogh they were to 
every possible influence of good and evil 
fortune; that it was likewise preserved in 
an the various natioBs of the West, when 
Hiey had embraced Christianity, amid all 
the diversities of race, of babits> and of 
dimate, and notwithstanding their wars with 
Eastern Christendom, and their conflicts 
with each other. Be it remembered that, 
even during the tiiroe»of the Reformation, 
when the religious system of Europe tottered 
to its foundation, the leaders in that great 
movement, Luther and Melancthon, Beza 
and even Calvi» recognised the sanctity, the 
utility, tiie necessity of this order, and ** that 



it wsA retained by all the Latiik natioM, 
by the Teutonic nataaas in England, in 
Dnwnark, and in Swedab; that thomgh. De- 
jected^ with great reliKtan(t% in some parts 
of Germany, in Hk^nd, Switaedand, md 
Scotland, yet tiiat in each of tbose eountiiss 
some witness of its existenoe has been pre- 
aarvad; that it has passed ever to AsKrica, 
has established itself in cohmies founded by 
Puritans and Qaakam, and grew up afier 
the infiueaoe of England had ceased in those 
cc^nies, and without the least stiUe patron- 
age is diffusing the go^el from thosftsoloiues 
to many parts of ths world.''* Let ny 
readers call to mind all the ciranmataases 
here mentioned; let them re&ct e^edally 
on tdie strong evidence for the Divine adgin 
of Episcopacy, and eompjure ita eJaims and 
its principles with tiiese of the twe oBodam 
systems by the light of sceipture, of hiatoiy, 
tmi of reason, and they will, I am pecsoaded, 
feel grateful to Providence for having pre- 
served to the Church, of Ennlaad this noble 
and venerable institntiflBy free fisont tkise 
corruptions which in oilier countries bare 
tarnished its Inatre and diminished its use- 
fulness. F. J. L., BJ^ 
Comptotb-terraoef Tdrnfftork. 



* Abbosamtedt from Mr. Maorioa. 
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Fbom the mild and generally moderate 
temper displayed in the respective papers on 
this important question much good will xm- 
doubtedly result. The universal Church of 
Christ has been greatly benefited by contro- 
versy or debate — a mode of eliciting truth that 
well accords with the inquiring i^irit (^ an 
age dwtinguished by nnesampled freedom of 
thought, expression, and action. Controversy 
has been deemed by many persons as incon- 
sistent wkh the pacific character of religion ; 
but we d<» net think it inimical ta the tnter- 
ests of pure and undefiled reMgion, when 
entered upon in an earnest, honest, and candid 
spirit — when truth not victory is sought — 
when righteous ieelings prompt the dispu- 
tants to the attainsaent of noUe ends; then 
it is that controversy clears up doubt, banishes 
enor, throws an atmosphere of light around 
the truth by which men may the more r^bdily 
attain that knowledge and mental illumina- 
tion that dissipate prejudice, shame bigotry, 
and win the heart to charity and levc. Let 



me remind those who are opposed bft oootro- 
versy of the wacof words —the strift of dispa 
tation — maintained by Luther, '^ the solitaiy 
monk who shook the world,*' and his com- 
patriots, who won for xia ths mental freedom 
and spiritual independence which we chensh 
as among eor dearest rights and priril^es. 
The world haa been permanently enridhed 
by controversy : politics, morals, science, lali- 
gioa, all httve been placed upon a broada 
and surer basis; aod religion, vital aod God- 
sent as it is, has never ultimately been 
injured in its snblioM intmrests by frea and 
open (kbate. 

Believing civil government, when, rigfatiy 
constituted, to be in the great scheme ^ 
God*s providence divinely appointed^ we oon- 
ceivQ that a union or alliance between the 
religious institutions and the civil establish- 
ments of a country may exist with signal 
advantage to the population of thati ceontiy. 
The nature and objects ef Goverwaient are 
certainly not those of tlie Churchy yet the 
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Itgishitieiii of tile State and the j«dicial 
a^BiDMtoatioii- of the coonttrj may be so 
condncted as to do faeoovr to religion, and 
through it give homage to God. The indif- 
fereBce of itm mil rokc towards peKgion, if 
it were Bit impoaaihTo, mndd be sinful, be- 
cam o c, t£ a.thoroogli and consistent beltertr, 
be la monllj boand to do evoTtbing' in hs 
poweir to advaoee the interests of r^gian. in 
a& tike diyerse atBations oi lih^ to wbieh he 
may^ be caUed^ The instnunentalicies or 
dunanela throogb ^dacfa christiao knowledge 
U diffased are «i thia worid, though the 
nupalse oonus finm a higher; aad the State, 
feora the extent ef its power and infiaenoe, 
flaggssts itself as a f&vonrable means for the 
axteosioB of the gospel through all the 
nnH£cati«n» ef sodatj. To provide a gospel 
■inistration for the millions who^ live la a 
state of aUBnatioD frwn 6od, and who, if left 
ta thenasebres, would neiwr support a church, 
k, is ear opinlony a work worthy of the 
highest efforts of philanthropy and patriottsm. 
It is net a question of discipline or doctrint, 
and wherfr can these he had in their least 
exceptioiiable farms ; bat it is whether whole 
peoples should be left to the bent of their 
own inclinations to accept or reject the truth 
ef God, or whether, by the estafatiskment of 
chnrches and missions, they should, through 
the agency of pastors and teachers set apart 
and appointed to the wotk, be brought to the 
saving' knowledgeof the faith ; Ur we eeatend 
that, in beginning with any new country, the 
dwioe is only between a paid or eataUished, 
and an uasaeecssfai mission^-that Congre- 
gstieoalism is of a later devdopmcnt, and 
saeeeeda- only in proportion to the success of 
tlie paid mimstry i^ich preceded it; aad 
evea whan its existence has become a fact, 
it is inadequate to the chaise of an entire 
pflpulatioo. It ia good aa an anxiliary, as 
svpplementing the effiirta of the Establish- 
meot, but can never be more without proving 
itself a fiulve; We view it then aa the act 
«f aa enlightened legislature to make a sore 
legal provision for the clergy. Surely the 
destitute and tha indififorent should be re- 
dataned from their ^ititnal ignorance and 
iml^oaf and if so^ slwuld the scheme be 
TCBtared opoa the casual charitiea of private 
iadividuala in prefereaee to the certainty of 
a Slate previsioB. The State sees it to be 
both ita duty aod its interest to Budce this 
provision, for the p arp ese of seeuxiog the 



wide-spreadireeeptioB of piincipIeB' so pow«- 
iol to meald the characters of dm* people to 
virtue. Though this ia the* case, it need 
not intsrferft with the sapplementasy eftrts 
ef Gengregationalism, whichi may gather to 
itself everlasting honoor by the erectioa of 
places of wotahip, the appointment of pastors, 
and employment of the vanoua other agencies 
to bring men uader the inflaenee of geapel 
truth. 

The Ckrisitian Clnrch is a spiritnal so- 
ciety,, the qualifications for adbiissieB to 
whiclL are pnrdjj^ moraL k ia ci^ahle of 
dcvdoping itself under CT«ry fonm of civil 
government, and can we suppose that fi>r 
SBch a sacred society,, in which the truths 
to be believed, the worship to be ebeerved, 
and the laws te be obeyed, are all most 
clearly indicated and prescribed by ita IX- 
vine Founder, there should have been no 
provisions made by hiai. respecting its polity 
or church govemmsnit, en the nature and 
administration of which so materiallj de- 
pends the order and interests of society? 
These consideratioBS &rbid the supposition 
that the government of the Church should 
have been left to the confiieting devices of 
the human mind. Aceordcngly, wbea we 
turn to God's own word,, we find, if net ex- 
press and authoritative iastmctions on the 
sabject,. what we thinib amfda indieations of 
the Divine mind and will to warrant ns in 
preferring and defending the Presbffterian 
form of church goveranent. 

The hierardiy ef the Ai^liean Chowh is, 
we believe, usable te sustain its daim to 
Divine sanction by an appeal ta the lan- 
guage or spirit of liie sacred writings. Ae- 
eording to its defenders, there are d^ereaces 
of rank among those who minister in tin 
Church: they assert the saperievity ef the 
bishop to the presbyter; while the Presby- 
terian, in direct antagonism to this, holdfi 
the essential equality and authority of those 
who minister in things holy. On thia point 
the language of the Scottish Cboreb has 
always been clear and emphatic; the pastocs 
of the flock, who are to give themselves to 
the ministry of the word, and to ooodact the 
ordinances of religion, are of one order, ac- 
knowledge no spiritaal supremacy in the 
Sovereign, aad are as bretJuren, eqnal amongst 
themselves in rank and power. In addition 
to the pasters, or teaching elders of the 
Ghoreh, there an raliag eftdora and dsaoens: 
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the fanner share in all the duties of the 
pastor, except in that of preaching; the 
Utter see that the temporal necessities of 
the poor are alleviated. The Ghorch of 
England, on the other hand, maintains that 
there are distinct orders of clergy — bishops, 
priests, and deacons; these diffisr in emi- 
nence, and are subordinate the one to the 
other: this error has been aggravated bj the 
addition of a long gradation of ecclesiastical 
ranks, extending from the archbishop, or 
rather primate, down to the humblest curate. 
Now, to saj nothing of these other degrees 
of dignitj, the defenders of Prelacy are un- 
able to substantiate by reference to scripture 
the three orders already named; in short, 
this gradation of rank, for aught that we 
can see to the contrary, seems to be a merely 
human invention, fitted only to gratify the 
weak ambition of erring mortals. Our 
Lord, while on earth, as if in anticipation 
of the Anglican institution, the offspring of 
a bad ambition, has left us an instance on 
record in the rebuke administered to two of 
his apostles, James and John, who, like some 
of the " reverend fathers in God" of our 
own day, thinking he was about to establish 
a glorious temporal empire, were quick to 
bespeak for themselves situations of ease and 
dignity, where they might bask in the favour 
of our Lord, and enjoy ofScial pre-eminence 
over their brethren : their request was, " that 
they might sit, the one on the right hand, 
and the other on the left, in his kingdom." 
In this request may be seen the very dawn- 
ings of prelacy : had they attained their wish 
then had the other ten been their subordi- 
nates indeed. It is instructive, however, to 
mark the peremptory check given to these 
aspirations after preferment; aspirations 
which moved our Lord to say, — " Ye know 
that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great 
exerdse authority upon them. But it shall 
not be so among you." Nothing could be 
more graphic, forcible, and to the point, than 
this condemnation by our Lord of the en- 
deavour to introduce a gradation of rank 
amongst his servants. We submit this to 
our opponents as the testimony of Christ 
himself, against the sjrstem of dignities which 
obtains in the Anglican Church. 

Higher authority than this there is none; 
we may, however, strengthen the position by 
adducing another passage: — ^"But be not 



called Babbi, for one is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren," Matt zxiiL 
8 — 12. We further refer to Jas. iiL 1; 
2 Cor. 124; 1 Pet. v. 3. 

Numerous passages of scripture might be 
cited, proving that Episcopos and Presbu- 
teros are used synonymously; but even were 
it granted that the Episcopi were of a higher 
rank, it by no means follows that they are 
either the representatives or the sucoessorB 
of the apostles; nor is there any reason for 
^ the supposition that an order of men supe- 
rior to both of these is recogmsed in scrip- 
ture," for, as Towgood well observes (page 
424), " From the very nature of the apos- 
tolic office, they coidd obviously have no 
successors." We may, therefore, without 
the slightest hesitation, reject both of the 
hypotheses proposed by F. J. L., and did 
space permit, we might multiply instances 
in proof. We must, however, content our- 
selves with that of Acts xiii. 1—3, where we 
find presbyters ordaining Paul and Barna- 
bas, at Antioch. Timothy, so far firom 
being — as is asserted by F. J. L. — " evid«itly 
one of a class superi(»r to presbyters in 
general" was ordained " by the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery." 

" The simple principle of Congregational- 
ism" does not appear to us to differ so 
widely from the tenets of that body " which 
holds its legislative councils and doctrinal 
synods in the Presbyterian North" as B. S. 
supposes. 

Suppose some free inquirer should ex- 
press his belief in Congregationalism as 
understood and advocated by B. S., be ad- 
mitted to membership, pursue his inves- 
tigations, arrive at views rather "protean' 
in the judgment of B. S., would he still be 
continued in his membership? assuredly not, 
because he could no longer continue con- 
scientiously to promote the objects of Con- 
gregationalism, and (if need be) his expul- 
sion would neither be ecclesiastical tyranny 
nor spiritual bondage; it would merely be 
the result of nonconformity — ^the ultimate 
expression of that spiritual independence 
which B. S. admires as a feature of Congre- 
gationalism. It is therefore the meiest 
trifling with words to say that the Congre- 
gationalist alone is guiltless of schism. It is 
not to be supposed that by the taking away 
of church government, the possibility of 
schisms will be removed. J. K. 
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"When God commands to take the trampet, 
and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies not 
in man's will what he shall say, or what he shall 
oonceaL" Milton. 

** In society, there are tyrannies more deeply 
rooted than oaks, denser than rocks, stronger 
than granite citadels ; eruel abuses more fierce and 
savage than the beasts of the wilderness, and 
against them we must use ' thoughts that breathe, 
and words that bum ; ' we must ' ery aloud, and 
spare not;* we must, in short, imitate Chrbt, 
the lover of men, the blesser of babes, the weeper 
over the wayward and the wicked, but the most 
terrible denouncer of oppressors, assailing them 
with the most awful and annihilating terms." 
HowiTT ON Pbiestc&aft. 

Coming forth again, in another momen- 
tons debate, to cast the broad guage of 
human reason across existing institutions, 
we deem it necessary to state, that divine 
philosophy is our basis, the New Testament 
our text-book, Christ our guide, and the 
attainment and accuAte enunciation of 
religious truth our highest ambition. We 
take our stand as an impartial judge with 
these three vast systems of religion, their 
origin, their history, and everyday workings; 
their good and evil tendencies; their beauties, 
enormities, or defects before us in marked 
prominence and bold relief! We would 
measure and estimate them on the one and 
only safe, because true, principle, made so 
palpably manifest in the sublime philosophy 
of Christianity by its great Founder and 
present Sustainer — ^ By their fruits shall ye 
know them,** associated at the same time 
with the grand distinction of his own do- 
minion — "My kingdom is not of this 
world." We feel fully confident that so long 
as we avail ourselves of the philosophy of 
the New Testament, and abide by the pro- 
foimd axioms and precepts of the great 
Teacher, we shall not fail to see the truth 
aright, and to cast light into the regions of 
the most deadly darkness — religious error. 
We would judge of these three systems of 
religion as we do of Christianity, " by their 
fruits/' and if they cannot abide the test of 
Christ we must pronounce them false, and 
seek their reformation or absolute extinction, 
on the principle expressed in the words of 
one of England's mightiest geniuses, speaking 
of one of these institutions, — " If it were 
shown that though there is a considerable 
measure of good in it, yet there is, and in 
all reasonable probability Is likely to be, for 



an indefinite time to come, more harm than 
goody we should not hesitate to say it had 
better be abolished, even at the cost of 
losing that good." Before descending to the 
particulars of the present debate, we would, 
that we may the better judge of the actual 
merits of the institutions in hand, briefly as 
possible set before the reader the religions 
system revealed to us in the New Testament, 
as we hold that system is false, and worthy 
only of rejection and scorn, which is con- 
trary to the truth there made known, — ^that 
if it, either in its foundation, organization, 
tendency, or general results, stands opposed 
to Christianity, it is, in so far as that oppo- 
sition really exists, a system of destructive 
error, and in so far the pure fabrication of 
the wicked one, raised through the instru- 
mentality of wicked men! What then is 
the sum total of Christianity? How readest 
thou? We pretend not to the luminous 
grandeur and literary power of expression 
and condensation displayed in the response 
of a modem author to this momentous ques- 
tion, and therefore give it as preferable to 
anything we can offer the anxious reader. 
It runs thus : — " Unlike all other founders of 
a religious faith, Christ had no selfishness, no 
desire of dominancej and his system, unlike 
all other systems of worship, was bloodless, 
boundlessly beneficent, inexpressibly pure, 
and, most marvellous of all, went to break 
all bonds of body and soul, and to cast 
down every temporal and every spiritual 
tyranny. It was a system calculated for 
the whole wide universe; adapted to embrace 
men of all climes, all ages, all ranks of life, 
or intellect; for the rich and for the poor; 
for the savage and the civilized; for the fool 
and the philosopher; for man, woman, and 
child; — ^which, recognising the grand doc- 
trine that ^ God made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth,' represented the Al- 
mighty as the Father, and all men as breth- 
ren bom to one universal love, to the same 
inalienable rights, to the same eternal hope. 
He himself was the living personification of 
his principles. Demolishing the most in- 
veterate prejudices of men, by appearing a 
poor man amongst the poor; by tearing from 
aristocratic pride apd priestly insolence their 
masks of most orthodox assurance; by pro- 
claiming that the truth which he taught 
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shoald make all men free; by declaring that 
the Gentiles lorded it over, and oppressed 
one another, bat -that it shomld xMt be oo 
with his foUowora; bj poUing doiia with 
iadigiMitian spiritoal pride in hi^h plaoBs, 
and calling 'the poor end afflkstsd hit breth- 
ren, And the objects «f iiis teoderest regard, 
he laid the foondstioos of •dvil and reii- 
gioQs freedom, of jnental power growag 
out 'of ^nnBtrahied mental energies, aud of 
low «nd Icnowledge co-eqnal in -ezteasioa 
with the world. This perfect freedom ef 
nniwersal man he guarded by leavinc^ no 
BBCwno, bttt men\jffr0at'tmdeverl(utmg 
|>rMa{pin,i&tdligiUe to the mind and cen- 
scienoe of the whole hnraan race, and on 
whioh men >in aU oonntries mi^fat foand 
in g tihit kmi most ooBsonant to their wants. 
By deolariag that 'wherever two or three 
mei together in his name, he would be in 
the midst of them,' he cat ofi^ for erer, 
every olaim — the meet specious — of .priestly 
doroinanee; and by eKpressmg his unqoali- 
fied and indignant abhorrence of every 
desire of his disciples ''to oaU.dova fire from 
heaven upon his enemies,' or to forbid those 
to pveach and work miradoe in his name, 
who did not immediately foUow and con- 
/brm^to their fiotions, he left to his (diuroh 
a li^ht men resplendont than that of the 
iQn,'on .the subject of mm int erf erence with 
the eacred liberty and prerogatives of t;oa- 
mriemce." Wo need offer no «ommeirt;>here, 
gentle reader; it would be literary profanity 
80 to do! Keep these words in all their 
tmthful and evangelical radiance before thy 
menudvision ; yea, enshrine them in thespirit- 
Hal .depths of thy immortal self-hood— in 
purest emotion — in iondest love — in deepest 
thoughtfalness — 4n omnipotent prayer, and 
thou shalt be ablest in divine life, and light, 
and lovei 

But <we (haste to -the osamination of theee 
institutioiis on the .principles stated, by the 
sacred model before us, and with ^a burning 
and «orrow-.Btricken soul within ns for the 
moral, .religions, land ^pisitnal ^welfare of our 
eonatiiynien, the ^graat .mass of whom do 
either ^on^naUy ^or victually belong to -a 
rsli^Aus system .altogether tUten to the hdy 
prindples 'of X^lhristiaaity. Aiving thus 
aoti(tipa»ed .oar first task, it remaias^fer as 
to take /these iastitufioas s^aiately , aoostd- 
ing to ihe jpBopesitional aedar «f the debatic^ 
•nd.iufatitoenfcaramints oorp«iUion.alasai|y 



taken conoemmg the first of them — ^Episco- 
pacy, or our "State Church Establishment — 
viz., that It is an iestitiifion contrary to the 
simple though divine prinoiples of the ^ew 
Testament; — that it stands opposed to 
Christianity in its most essential and vital 
aspeets; — that it is a eyetem 9f tiis vmrldf 
wearing the mask ef holiness and im^ 
wUIe it is moralfy corrupt and foonded in 
error; — 'that its £mits are like itaelf •oor- 
mpt, and its tendency invariably pemtcioai. 
That this is the case is evident &om tite 
origin, history, workings, and present eoodi- 
tion of Episcopacy. What are they? Epis- 
copacy, whence came it? We are sometimes 
told that Episcopacy is the ^Lotions nsttlt of 
the l^heran Seformatioa. Bat we take 
such «infi>rmation to be an ansult of .our iWMB- 
mon -sense! The Befoimalion ia Knglmnd, 
in the -reign of that rogal monster Uesarj 
Vin., was not a contest for religious liberty, 
nor in -reality a qohstiea of 4iational good. 
True. Luther and others .did ponr the sfant- 
Qttt light of CheistianLty into the besom d 
our countrymen in that and ^re^ioos roigaa. 
Troe it is, the nation was aronaed to shafce 
off the f ettera of the most awfal spiritodi 
feudalism and tyranny ever known stfaong 
men, and to rise, as if at .the omaipstent 
inspiration of the Almighty, to roll back the 
overwhelming and enoroaohing power of the 
Papal hiorarohy. But, neoerthelesa, ibis 
80-callod iLathecaa Beformation was madi 
the soapo-igoat of a quarrel between two 
despots — 'the rPope abroad and 'Henry VilL 
at home; two .men who did indeed teisiUe 
battle, not for the religiois liberty of the 
people, but to enstain «id .increase tbeir 
flagrant despotisms over the .peoples not far 
liberty of conscience, but who ehonld hdd 
that conscience enthralled in aU t^nags 
touching law and reUgien; not whelfav 
Obrist ehonld be reeogniaod the trae vpuit' 
nal Head ef :the Chureh,<but whether Searj 
'iVUL or^the Pope ehonld nsnnp the^^vme 
and>etemal prerogative of OhriotI T1»b# 
was an «vont whkh might, bad a myslo- 
ttoos l^videaee eean Jt to irasteate tfas 
ends ef <eoe of the vilest men that 'eoier oat 
on oar great thranef—^an event sfhichnnight 
hame eo iaflBeBoed <the jpsligioiis mtiiteen ef 
enr n«tieo, 4W ito ^haive delvMivd ns •firom 
asa d i y 4l/iegrea»ofi»Mdi»val jgioaterali aai 
fpiritaaltdMpotistt; but as it iww, thin is 
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firom BaftBfl domniftioD to Pvel«tic tyrasny, 
—Hi «bange Which all »» history sinoe th«t 
tkiM) dkat^ «faQW8 -lo be *btft a 'passing frmn 
rae ncngtroin sydftem «if 4iiera;r(diical and 
HD|H(ni8 vdigioas iasiir|)i^on of the inaGeo- 
abfe ri^ta of ratm and inreregatHws of 
Divmity to another! It iww «Ac»i djat 
Faip«7 m ^e form lest Its standing in our 
ootrmry ^nly to aasmne H dn another. For 
£^8co})acy is as Bopv^in spirit and oenduct 
as jPapascy itself; and, consequently, "as 
Anrtioferifltian as Antichrist;^' for in « few 
year* after, -we find the Act cf Uniformity 
kaetf ipasaed, than ^Anch Papacy itself never 
tftrack a more fittal fotow at tme rdigions 
l%eity, «nd Episcopacy, ^th all her crying 
abonrinataons, sitting entlhroned upon an 
WioglaBk Inqmiiition, wad rencAmg the Giwat 
Haiiet by making hereelf **dmnken inth 
tike blood of ^he saints, and with the blood of 
tiie martyrs of Jesns." 

Well iBiiglft that far-seeing and ttrath- 
revoalii^ geains, John Mihon, exclaim in his 
day :— •* Yet tbns is Dhe Ohurch, for all this 
aaiae of Reformation, left still nnreformed! " 
Bpiseopacy is in the nineteenth centary es- 
semially what she was dn the siKteenth. The 
only differ«Doe being one of circnmstances, 
bar vigour -having declined, Iwr reign having 
lost its power, her dominion destroyed by 
Biaseitt And vital ObridtianTty I Bat what 
baa -been her subsequent history down to the 
piieseat 'period? ^e will give Fooler's bmef 
but accurate summary of her history from 
tbe reign of Queen Anne, fle oisks of 
Episcopacy: — **What did it do for ilm 
ptapU'^tf England f There w»s one wide, 
aettied, Egyptian darkness; the 'btind leading 
the 'blind, all btit wiwergcdU/ ; an Htter 
estrangement from genurne OhristianTty; 
10^600 OhriSlian 'ministers misleading the 
feeple in reepeot ^ Tdigig«H rndtions, and « 
vast propoition of 'them setting them a bad 
pncficat esimple.' When, at length, some- 
tMxg of the true light began to dawn, — 
"vAien WhitfioM *amd Westey came forth,-- 
^bo were tbenrmsst •vintlent opposers, vver 
ioatigffting and AbtfttingthemiserabietpeoifQe 
io iricrt, fury, and 'violence against them? 
31^ EstaHi^ed Clergy. At « later ttime, 
mho were 'the inost <«»nstaiit, ^sy^^Mnatic 
tippaeera >#f an impraved '•duoatton 'of ^^kI 
QOBtaaan peopled f%6 tBgttAUihtdiClefggl 
.... Who ^kfnatA %bt main mmus <of -tfaej 



years? Did <0m .singk ^ksmter so aetf 
Nor; «bs clergy. . , ^ . Who were t9ie -niodt 
gewBToliy ho^e to tbe Oatkidic emancipa- 
tien, undetesred 'by the proapact of pmleogBd 
tnmiE^ aad nttinwte >oi«il war^ nivage, and 
desdakion in Obeland? Tim okrgy. What 
is, at tSuB very bonr, the most &tal and 
withering blight on the interests and hopes 
of the Protestant religion ai that couiUny? 
Tbe EstMi$hed CkwT^" 

What a tale does history «nfold conceni- 
ing this Episcopal Ohurohl Talk not of 
Papacy and its abominations; -raise not the 
cry " No Popery," while its rival ds found in 
fi^isoopacy rampant among «s. 

But it may be m^ iyy our opponents 
that ithts is oidy dissenting declamation: 
but this is a poor subterfuge, and at best 
but a futile arguamatum ad ignorcmtiam, 
which we might espose, did space permit, 
by quoting :frnm (hundreds of the best men 
Episcopacy has prsdocad. We might s<^ 
that '^?eat tmon £>r. JLmold by the side 'of 
Foster, whose -words we have jnst foatad. 
We migbt ^ven set Lord Olaroidon, that 
fiigb-'cliurdfaraan, i)emde W. J. Fox, ti 
Notthigbam ; vr Lord 'Chatham beside 
Miltoit; y«a, further, ^ Blaokwood*s Maga^ 
aine" beside the "Westnunster" or "Edin- 
bnrgh"iBeviews:-and,to complete the circle 
in its unbroken ibarmony of thcmght and 
seotiment concerning this Episcopal hi«s 
BTchy, we mi^ht 'Bamrnona )B. Noel, who 
has left ths tCfaardi, -4md Bu^Eorsteth, who 
did not ; amd ^wliat would be the result? Each 
and all of them tell us .that the Chmich of 
Bn^and stands oppoasd to tsoviptare in her 
spirit, Bonatitnlion, wad ttsndHnoy^^hat she 
is the church 'of the :8tate and mot of Qod. 
But our opponents may say, ^ve us some- 
thing more ^tangible, which would mean, 
«ppal us not with the whote imoosfker-iiact; 
but divide it dnto aomany minnte (portions 
diat we mayftfae betters deny or aiisrepre«ent 
them , and so sunaount thsm one by one till 
the diffiouhy is«t length awept away, and 
itbe soriptmral-cbaMOter of KKir Holy EpisexH 
pal Church windieHled. We ol^jsct tnot to 
put our statement, that tEpnonqiu^ is oppo- 
sed to scripture, into ms onaoy prsfpositioiis 
oapabl»Y>f)logical dflsnostratMB as these are 
•artiDlmy or ilDgiaal e mitmii ctigm in tbe 
Oburcb PmyeMbodk. Siiia,iiowOTer, iet^iuit 
now practical,bat we will jUvids joop pro- 
positions into tuo iliUBw: those which 
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relate to ber oatward manifeetfttion, and 
thoee which relate to her internal f^em- 
ment I. Episcopacj is nnscriptoral, inas- 
mach as it is founded on a principle of open 
injustice. All injustice is nnscriptoral, for 
the gniding principle of Christianity is nni- 
versal jostice to aniversal hnmanity, as it 
regards all hnman condnct. ^ A government 
cannot patronize one particular religion 
without punishing others. A state has no 
wealth hut the people's wealth; if it pay 
some, it impoverishes others. A state is no 
fountain of honour. If it declare one class 
free, it thereby declares others slaves. If it 
declare some noble, it thereby declares others 
ignoble. Whenever bestowed with partiality, 
its generosity is injustice, and its favour is 
oppression."* 

The injustice is not only flagrant but 
enormous, as these two statements will prove : 
•^Ist It costs more to support the Estab- 
lishment tn England only than all other 
church establishments in the world, mcluding 
Catholicism. Not many years ago, the ex- 
penditure of every church establishment in 
the world was reckoned at £9,000,500 snm 
total, annually, England excepted. While 
Episcopacy in England cost the nation not 
less than £9,778,000! — a sum exceeding 
the former by £773,00011 The injustice 
becomes still more manifest, when we con- 
sider that the former sum was divided among 
the clergy who had more than 200,000,000 
hearers to instruct, while the latter sum was 
divided, after a mammonish fashion, among 
the clergy who ministered to about 5,000,000 ; 
or if we remember that the Episcopal hier- 
archy cost ten times more in England than 
the Papal hierarchy in Spain, or thirty-seven 
times more than in priest-ridden Italy I 

Beader, which is the priest-ridden nation, 
England or Italy? Where holds the Syrian 
god Mammon his shrine, in Papacy or Pre- 
lacy? 2nd. This vast amount of wealth is 
unjustly divided among the Episcopal clergy. 
While, according to parliamentary returns, 
the bishops receive yearly from £80.000 
down to £3,000 each, whidh has been shown 
in some instances to be from £60,000 yearly, 
there are many far more deserving men who 
attempt to live respectably on £60, and even 
less ( I), men who in many cases do more 
real work than tea bishops, with all their 

•V.J. Pox. 



papal mimicry I Beader, is this Christianity? 
Is thia common justice? Is it not p ri est 
craft and injustice over unlawful wealth, 
setting aside altogether the scriptoral teach- 
ing that these so-called apostolical suooea- 
sors have no right to «ne farthing from the 
nationai treagvry t 

I(. Episcopacy is unscriptnral, since she 
is the subject and the minion of the State, 
and recognises an earthly monarch as her 
head. " The Church, (says " Blackwood,") 
" as an establishment is the creature of Qua 
State." This, be it remembered, is Bigk- 
church authority, and cannot be doubted by 
Churchmen, seeing history demonstrates the 
fact Yes, history attests this and £u* more, 
that Episcopacy has ever been her abettor 
in injustice and deeds of darkness; that the 
Church lives so long as the State will smile 
upon her and support her, and dies at her 
frown or rejection. This is not the con^tioa 
on which the Church of Christ exists I It 
seeks not earthly riches and temporal power 
to sustain and perpetuate itself, bat stands 
among men, stable as the everlasting hills, 
and manifests in the sight of a lost worid 
that her " kingdom is not of this world!" 
It heeds not the smile of Constantine, yrha 
sought to degrade it, nor the frown of Kero, 
who sought to destroy it! It trembles not 
at the stake, the block, or the dungeon! Tet 
is it to triumph over the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and embrace a fallen race vrith its 
benignant blessings. 

III. Episcopacy is unscriptnral, beeaose 
she compels those who execrate her to sup- 
port her, and if any refuse to do so, she casts 
them into prison, or steals their property to 
enrich herbclf and perpetuate her evils in the 
land! This point is too manifest to need 
comment, but may be taken as one evidenos 
of her intolerance^ and cruelty, which inherits 
the curse, not the sanction of heaven. 

IV. Episcopacy is inherently nnscriptural, 
because she is a vast system of priestcraft, 
institutes lordlings and hirelings over the 
people, and propagates doctrines opposed to 
Christianity ! It has been wittily renuurked, 
that in the leading point of Episcopacy and 
Papacy there is only this difiierence, that 
the former has numy popes, while the latter 
has only one. Now as the Church of Eng- 
land is ever proclaiming to the world that 
the doctrine of one pope jb false, we must 
tell the Church of England that the doo^one 
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of mangf popes is false also, and that Episco- 
paoj Is not one whit more scriptorallj ortho- 
dox than Papacy itself I 

We turn now to our second class of pro- 
positions regarding the scriptural heterodoxy 
of Episcopacy, taken, from the state of her 
actual organization. But we are not about 
to exercise our own ingenuity here, for we 
shall bring forward three strong grounds of 
scriptural opposition, urged by Milton against 
Prelatic Episcopacy and governance — ^ralid 
objections, as history proves to our heart's 
content, as they have never been answered 
or removed, although the man who pro- 
pounded them has lain in his tomb for 
nearly tivo hundred years! 

They are as follows, and to the effect that 
— *^ Prelaty opposeth the reason and end of 
the gospel, three ways; and first, in her 
OQtvrard formr Under this head he asks: 
''Tell me, ye priests, wherefore this gold, 
wherefore these robes and surplices over the 
gospel? Is our religion guilty of the first 
trespass, and hath need of clothing to cover 
her nakedness? What does this else but 
cast an ignominy upon the perfection of 
Christ's ministry, by seeking to adorn it 
with that which was the poor remedy of our 
shame?" He elsewhere remarks, " that he 
who disdained not to be laid in a manger, 
disdains not to be preached in a dam," but 
Epscopacy does, ergo is Antichristian. 

II. "That the ceremonious doctrine of 
Prelaty opposeth the reason and end of the 
gospel." 

III. " That Prelatical jurisdiction opposeth 
the reason and end of the gospel and 8taie" 

Our space forbids comment, our opponents 
will find this in Milton's logical article on 
"• The Beason of Church Government urged 
against Prelaty." 

Before we proceed to examine the second 
institution, we would state that we shall 
consider our opponents' articles to be eva- 
tiont, unless they meet these Miltonic objec- 
ti<»is fftirly in Uie open light of scriptural 
aignment. 

What is Presbyterianism? "By their 
fruits ye shall know them." Reader, have 
you ever considered how vastly superior the 
masses of the Scotch nation are to the masses 
of the English in vital religion and inteUi- 
ffmeef If not, you can but imperfectly 
apprehend the full force of our remarks. So 
palpable is the feust, that it is one of the first 



grand characteristics of the people that 
strikes the mind of the traveller as he passes 
from England into Scotland, or as he meets 
from time to time with a Scotchman in 
English society. We are not about to enter 
into a minute detail of minor concurrent 
causes which may have had their relative 
weight and influence in thus moulding the 
Scottish national character. But we shall, 
passing them by, take this position, — ^that 
this palpable superiority in piety and intelli- 
gence is to be primarily and chiefly ascribed 
to the national religion of that happy country 
— Presbyterianism; because Presbyterian- 
ism is a nearer and fuller expression of 
Christianity than Episcopacy. 

We have referred to the Beformation in 
England in the case of Episcopacy, let us 
also in the' case of Presbyterianism. Pres- 
byterianism was the result of the Beformation 
— the natural issue; the reverse was true as 
we have already shown in the case of Epis- 
copacy in England. 

Presbyterianism was introduced into Scot- 
land by John Knox, who came from the 
Calvin school at Geneva. It gained ascen- 
dancy among the people rapidly, and ulti- 
mately became the national religion. How? 
Not by the imposition of a reg^ monster — 
not by the tyranny of a narrow-minded 
queen — not by an Act of Uniformity — ^not 
by the Satanic power of a Star Chamber! 
No! By no earthly influence or human patron- 
age. It gained its true ascendancy over the 
nation by the potency of that divine truth 
which it had gathered from that divine hook 
— the Bible — and by that only. Presby- 
terianism was not imposed upon the people; 
it was the voluntary choice of the nation: 
hence, under the divine blessing, that nation 
has become, to a far greater extent, wiser 
and holier than the English nation! 

Scotland manifested her choice of Presby- 
terianism by r^ecting Episcopacy when 
thrust upon her by English kings and popish 
prelates. How glorious is the memory of 
the Covenanters, who defied Ihe ignoble 
house of Stuart to impose an ignoble religion 
upon their country ! They counted not their 
lives dear to save their fatherland from Pre- 
lacy; and they perished on mountain top 
and in mountam pass, but not in vain! 
Episcopacy has never gained footing there. 
Our Episcopalian opponents may, however, 
ask where is the essential difference between 
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Epiicopacj mnd PreftbyterianiBin, seeing that 
the former is an ecclesiastioAl gorernment 
hfhiihopSfUiA the kitter,OQe hj pruitytertf 
The qnestkm is not m mnch here involved 
in the terms hi^kop and pre^^jfter as in the 
government by bishope and presbyters. What 
if the goremment itself? Now the most 
palpable thing is, that whereas Episcopacy 
is the subject and minion of the State, Pres- | 
byterianism is no snch thing, it being dis- 
tinct from the State, having the making of I 
its own lawR, and the regulation of its own | 
internal affairs. This is the great difference, 
oat of which arises its utility and beneficial! ty 
in matters of religions influence. We might, 
did onr space permit, refer to other points 
of marked superiority in Presbyterianism ; | 
but we pass on, having laid down the one { 
grand distinction. Let our Episcopalian 
opponents pause again, and answer us faith- 
fully here. Admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment only, that it is posMible to reform onr 
State Church; does Episcopacy possess in 
herself the moral power to accomplish such 
an essential reformation ? Does not the only 
power to reform Episcopacy reside in the 
State? Is she not what the State decrees? 
Does she not act in conformity to the State 
to secure her existence, irrespective of the 
principles of Christianity ? We reply, neces- 
sarily so! Here, then, we see how vastly 
inferior, on scriptural grounds, Episcopacy 
as a religions system is to Presbyterianism ; 
for the power to reform all ecclesiastical 
abuses, and. to a great extent, moral abuses, 
in her own jurisdiction, does belong to Pres- 
byterianism. All her history attests it. 

In conclusion. We have now to speak of 
Congregationalism as the system most in 
accordance with the New Testament. We 
believe it to be so, to a greater extent than 
Presbyterianism, which we have shown to 
be vastly more scriptural than Epncopacy, 
which has, in reality, no footing at all in the 
New Testament. We will state the grounds 
of our belief as briefly as possible. 

I. Congregationalism is scriptural,- inas- 
much as it stands opposed to all hierarchical 



domination and state government, «o palpsblj 
manifest hi £piseopa<gr;— or to syiMdiflai 
power, as in PresbyterianisnL Chriatiaaiity 
stands opposed to all eoelesiMtioftl hier- 
archies, whether they be composed of bishops 
or presbyters. We learn this from Christ^ 
teachings. ** But be not ye called BalAi 
(referring to the Pharisaic hierarchy); for 
one is your Master, even Christ; and all y9 
are brethren.'* Christ is the suprenM aad 
only Head of his Church, and he has dele- 
gated his divine prerogative to no memj «r 
body of men. 

H. Congregationalism is seriptnral, xnas^ 
much as It stands based on this fbndameBtal 
principle, that every chnrch, or orgamMd 
body of believers, possesses an inalienable 
right to regulate its own affairs; and thst, 
in matters of chnrch government, beyoiKi it» 
own decision, there is no appeal between 
them and Christ its great Head. E^scopacy 
and Presbyterianism stand based on thi» 
opposite principle, and are therefore unserip- 
tural. 

III. Congregationalism is scriptural, iaas- 
mnch as it exercises this lawful power m 
claiming for every body of associated belieT=- 
ers in Christ, the right to elect and rejetJt 
its own minister, independent of any o^er 
body of men. This is not the case wi4h 
Episcopacy or Presbyterianism, which haw 
this power vested in corporate bodies, and 
which elect or reject the ministers of liieir 
respective jurisdictions regardkss of the wiS 
or desire of the people. Of course, we shall 
be understood here to refer to the ^rk of 
Scotland, and not to the Free Church of 
Scotland, which, in 1843, cast off the unjtist 
synodical power of the Kirk, and Tindicated 
the truth of our present position, by daimiog 
the right of electing their own ministers. 

Thus have we urged our objections, oo 
scriptural grounds, against Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism ; and briefly stated these eo 
which we venture to assert, that Congrega- 
tionalism is the system most in aocordmos 
with the Scriptures^ and^ therefore^ p rodm 
five of the best results, BoiXAi. 



" Let not sleep fall upon thy eyes till thou hast thrice reviewed the tranaacUons of the 
day. Where have I turned aside from rectitude ? What have I been doing ? What 
have I left undone that I ought to have done? Begin thus horn the first act, and 
proceed; and in conclusion at the ill which thou hast done be traoUed, and r^tee far tht 
good.''"- Pythagoras. 
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WAS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE WOTTHY OF THE ADMDRATION OF THE 
FEENCH PEOPLE ? 

NBGATIYE REPLY. 



Wm mSij faet that there is icarcely need 
for ft 3fep\y on -oar parL Coanter statements 
and o^ioioiis jiatve been advaooed, bat both 
T. U. and J. B. 0. have carefallj avoided 
trendiiDg upon the real field df debate. We 
maj be allowed biieflj to advert to the 
general toee of oar epponeiits' articles. T. U. 
is evidently ill at ease in his chosen positicm. 
AlthoQgh be has laboured through thirteen 
cdnmns of letter-press, he has failed to 
establish ^ a case." We opine that he ought 
to be <Hi oar ude, and pitj the choice or 
necessity which has placed him where he is. 
On glancing at the signature prior to perusal, 
we were glad to recognise one whose general 
opinions and mode of reasoning have afforded 
us much pleasure and instr action; but we 
must confess our grievous disappointment at 
the result It may be characterized as an 
endeavour to entrench himself, as well as 
circumstaaces will allow, on the assumption 
that he feU his position to be assailable. 
We cannot but admire the caution which he 
dispkya; the evident fear of betrayal hito 
some ODlocky admission; the thankfulness 
with which he seiaes the miserable bone of 
our '* general admissions;" and his eager 
flight across the Atlantic, searching amid a 
]^e of o{^poeition for something, however 
scanty, to aid him in his dilemma. We 
would not deprive him of one iota of the 
coDsolation which he derives from these and 
^Doilar reekerchd morsels; indeed, had we 
been aware ^ his destitute condition, we 
weuld gladly have administered in a greater 
deg;Me to his necessities. 

J. B. 0., on the contrary, has no such 
feelli^. His chivalry scorns the idea of 
beiQg oontained within his own ramparts, 
and boms to distingniah itself. Accordingly, 
he sallies forth to reconnoitre, and spying 
one or two outposts to all appearance but 
feebly guarded, ambles towards them in the 
ML tide of enthusiastic bravery, and flatters 
himaelf that they are demolished; then, 
wiUioiit waiting to secure his oonqnesta — 



that, of course, is benesrth bis dignity-^ 
rushes <m with increased ^elf-importance to 
oomplete his victory by attacking our eentre 
position. But here he meets with unex- 
pected opposition. It is not so easily aoconb* 
pliahed as he had anticipated. Thrice doeft 
he revert to the eharge, and thrice is he 
repulsed. But he is not to be out-generalled; 
and seeks to create a diversion by pointing 
to the provocations which Napoleon had, then 
treats us to a delectable dissertation on the 
immediate and remote causes of the French 
Revolution and its consequent horrors. 
Meanwhile, he cannot complain if, duruig 
his abstoce, we endeavour to take him in the 
rear, and to occupy those positions which he 
left unguarded. But we dismiss him for 
the present, holding in reserve sundry matters 
concerning which we shall require a word 
or two; merely directing attention to the 
wretched jokes which once and again he has 
perpetrated, and the would-be sarcasm in 
the indulgence of which he has so signally 
failed. 

T. U. prefaces his article with a statement 
of sundry principles on which this subject 
ought to be discussed; but to which we beg 
to demur in toto. We are well aware of the 
importance of divesting ourselves of national 
prejudice, and in penning our negative article 
endeavoured to realize this de^rable consume 
mation ; but we do not perceive the necessity 
of placing " ourselves in the position of the 
French people ; " because if, as we maintain, 
their opinions w^re founded in error, we 
should be liable to make the same mistakes. 
Bather we should occupy some elevated bnt 
neutral stand-point, and thence endeavour 
to form a correct estimate of the character 
before us. Neither can we judge " Napoleon's 
character by the standard which existed 
around him, and by the national character- 
istics of the French;" for in that case the 
vilest criminal ought to be tried, not by th« 
strict standard rf justice, but by the opinions 
of his assooiatw. We think that a satia^ 
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fMCtoTj solation was afforded in our openiog 
article to the act of the French people in 
electing him, first Consoli and afterwards 
Emperor; hat T. U., instead of showing, as 
he ought to have done, that oar assigned 
reason was insafficient, "barks*' the real 
question at issue hj attempting an analogy 
between Napoleon and our own Wellington, 
— an analogy so palpably defective that we 
will not insult the understanding of our 
readers by exposing it. He appears to stand 
aghast at the possibility of our condenming 
the French nation; and in another place 
(p. 98, col. 2) would fain accuse us of some- 
thing akin to blasphemy. We did not say 
that " the French mind is so supei-ficial and 
80 weak that it is naturally led astray by 
gilded hypocrisy and by vain ambition in its 
rulers," and hence this pious protest of T.U. 
is wholly gratuitous; but we might have 
said, what we presume no reflective mind 
will deny, that two of their principal national 
characteristics are volatility and a thirst for 
glory; and this, without implying any cen- 
-Bure, would sufficiently account for sundry 
otherwise inexplicable acts. We know not 
whether T. U. intends it, but the inference 
is perfectly warrantable, that because the 
general opinion of the French was in favour 
of Napoleon, therefore he was deserving of 
it, and that we have no right to place our- 
sdves in opposition to the dictum of public 
opinion. But it so happens that we attach 
very little value to public opinion on any 
subject, knowing as we do the very question- 
able, and olten the grossly unjust means 
whereby that opinion is formed ; and that in 
many instances it has been not public opinion 
but that of the contemplative few which has 
ultimately proved correct; and therefore we 
must profess ourselves unaffected by the 
terror which appears to have seized T. U. on 
this subject 

We have- not denied that Napoleon was 
possessed of great mental capacities; indeed 
we are as willing as either T. U. or J. B. 0. 
can possibly be to accord to him all that 
justice demands. Hence we do not perceive 
the necessity for their proving what no one 
attempted to deny. T. U. surely knows that 
it is possible for ** energy, will, and strength 
of character'* to be devoted to a bad cause. 
The most notorious brigand may exhibit 
these characteristics, but not even T. U. 
would attempt to defend such an one. Had 



Napoleon's powers been directed to nobkr 
objects, and counterbalanced by other and 
redeeming qualities, we believe that his 
career would have been far different, and 
productive of ontold blessmgs to his race. 

The question of personal ambition vas 
raised in our introductory article, and T. U. 
devotes a considerable space to an attempted 
refutation. But here we notice that his ally 
deserts him. T. U. first of all denies thatNapo- 
leon was influenced by personal ambition, 
and then dubiously allows that he poadblj 
might have been; ending by a dexterous 
attempt to enlist even this amiable Mng 
on his own side. J. B. 0., on the other 
hand, undisguisedly admits his "indispatable 
ambition,'* and has no wish to gloss it orer; 
but he also signally fails in his repeated 
attempts to explain it away. T. U. again 
exhibits a deplorable state of weakness by 
the unfortunate analogy which he seeks to 
draw (p. 100, col. 2) between the official 
patronage of our statesmen, exercised, be it 
remembered, in their own country, and by 
means of that country's legitimate property, 
and the off-hand disposal of foreign territory 
acquired by force of arms, and without the 
consent of its inhabitants, among the mem- 
bers of his own family and his favooritc 
generals. This part of the case so com- 
pletely fails that we need not refer to it at 
greater length ; but only request the faTOur 
of a re-perusal of our remarks at page 50, 
in connexion with the reply of T. U. at page 
100. He then seeks to parry the charge by 
reasoning from the particular to the gensal, 
and descanting upon that universal «n^ 
laudable ambition which is displayed in » 
greater or less degree by all public mco. 
But we maintain that, to the question of 
personal ambition which we raised and sub- 
stantiated, he has given no reply. Our 
friend "Walter" has, however, dealt with 
this part of the subject in so able and con- 
clusive a manner as to render unnecessary 
further remarks from us. To the statements 
which he has made with reference to the 
commencement of the war, in opposition to 
those of T. U.— statements derived from the 
personal testimony of Napoleon himself—^ 
may also safely refer J. B. 0. for an answer 
to his imaginings on the subject. 

We were curious to ascertain upon what 
ground Napoleon's aggressive wars would be 
defended, and although not in the least 
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d^ree surprised, we are nevertheless grieved 
that a miserable ezpediencj should be put 
forward as a sufficient justification. Why, 
all the oppressions, miseries, and woes under 
which the world has groaned during manj a 
long age; all the massacres and persecutions 
which have, in various periods of her history, 
decimated her noblest sons; and a long cata- 
logue of similar atrocities could be justified 
on this same ground of expediency. The 
general tenour of the article of T. U. would 
go to prove that all was clear gain to the 
nation, but he takes good care not to afford 
an in^ht into her internal condition. It is 
presumed, by the very wording of the ques- 
tion, that the French did admire Napo- 
leon, and T. U. sustains our assertion that 
this was miunly induced by his dazzling 
exploits, and the consequent flattering of the 
national vanity. J. B. 0. makes short work 
of the difiiculty, and by a mode of treatment 
as unfair as it is unique, shifts the onus 
from Napoleon to the army, and from the 
latter to the nation, in the hope, as we pre- 
sume, that it may there become undiscover- 
able; — ^a species of sleight-of-hand which 
does not, however, remove the difficulty. 
T. TJ. professes to see in Napoleon's escape 
from Elba great devotion to France, but does 
not perceive in the manner of his reception 
its changed feelings towards him. Trae, 
the old Imperial Guard rallied; but how was 
it that the allied forces so completely crushed 
this £nal attempt to re-establish his author- 
ity? Simply because he was then unaided 
by the great body of the people I T. U. brings 
bis tedious performance to a close by stating 
what he would not have shrunk from doing 
if he had not occupied so much valuable 
space with useless verbiage; which we take 
upon ourselves to give as a sufficient, if not 
the correct reason. We shall presently have 
to advert to some of those "incidental trans- 
actions;" but should have been much better 
pleased, and think that it would have be- 
tokened more judgment and good sense, if 
he had favoured us with more of the parti- 
eular and less of the abstract. 

We now address ourselves more particu- 
larly to the redoubtable J. B. 0. We trust 
that he has not become impatient while we 
have been chiefly occupied with his leader; 
if so we now promise him undivided atten- 
tion, and hope that he may be satisfied 
therewith. In the outset we administered 



one or two slight touches, and do not intend 
to revert to those points, having a sufficiency 
left for our purpose. Neither shall we follow 
him seriatim through his eff^osion; for not 
only do time and space forbid it, bat we do 
not attach to it sufficient importance even 
to justify the trouble. Our only object is 
to set him right upon sundry points wherein 
his information and his judgment are at 
fault 

Passing by his preliminary remarks, which, 
by the way, are not wholly unobjectionable, 
we join issue with him in his fourth para- 
graph. Oar "light and sketchy history" 
will, of course, go for what it is worth, and 
nothing more. Even J. B. 0. does not deny its 
general truthfulness. But this en passant. 
We then have a remarkable illustration of 
magnanimity. Our astute friend having 
lighted his lantern, sets forth on a journey 
of investigation, and although he patiently 
examines among the historical rubbish witi 
which our article abounds, cannot discover 
the vestige of an argument; whereupon he 
assumes his considering cap, and is speedily 
absorbed in a profound inquiry as to the 
cause of such omission. As this cannot be 
easily discovered, he betakes himself to the 
" amiable supposition" that a glimpse of our 
logic will be afforded in our reply, and then, 
with evident self-complacency, proceeds to 
other "amiable suppositions." But it is not 
ourselves alone who have been thus honoured. 
Our friend " Walter's" article has undergone 
a similar scrutiny, and with a like result — 
"his logical belief is in embryo." Poor, 
painstaking J. B. 0. ; we fear that in grasping 
at the shadow thou hast lost the substance. 
But we beg pardon ; — ^it may be that he has 
not exercised this painstaking, but has 
applied to it that rule-of-three-direct prin- 
ciple which we have already ascribed to 
him. At any rate he wants logic ; logic is 
the principal thing, and he must have logic. 
His own article being so pre-eminently 
logical ( !) of course he has every right to 
expect the same in others. Well; supposing 
our article devoid of logic ; that we confined 
ourselves to bare statement, preferring that 
our readers should draw their legitimate 
conclusions; — what will he say to that? 
Does it constitute an unpardonable sin? 
and is his knowledge of the human heart 
so meagre, that he can plead ignorance of 
the instinctive verdict pronounced on those 
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sskjeets wbich appeal direetlj to ite marml 
MDubiMlsea, Mid totdlj kid«ptDi«nt of the 
inks of anj artificial logic? This oaiiin] 
k^e we deem »upra omm&L 

We are next twiUed at " the lortn of 
etBatitrntimial fomalitj;" bat J. B. O. kat 
Bot deigned to express his meaning. No 
doabt it is ytrj terrible, btxt anfortmnalely 
iU significance is leet upon us by reason of 
oar ignorance. If by this undefined expres- 
aioa be means tbose established roles which 
obtaia in everj wett-regolated commmiitj, 
ia oentradiiitioction to militarj despotism 
aad nnretttrained license, then we have no 
heaitati(m ia avowiag oarselves " the lovers 
of coBstitatiooal fonnality." We attach a 
higher value to haman life than J. B. 0. 
appears to do, and are blind enough sot to 
perceive as necesearj the alternative to which 
ho poiofts as, — ** that he shoald wind bis waj 
insidioafily int^ the influence of the Assembly, 
tiU he had, according to constitntioiuil pre- 
oodeote, gained his majority, and then qoietlj^ 
guilloiifio the most active and infiaentiai of 
his (^ponents." 

Having previously disposed of the questioB 
of the oiigin of the war, we now netioo a 
part of his literary performance which occa- 
sioned in as mingled feelings of sarprise and 
amasement Seiied by a sadden impulse, 
he gives full rein to his imagination, which, 
profiting by the liberty, produces in two 
hnef paragraphs a motley assemblage of 
Biotaphors amd similes, for which we know 
of no word so expressive as— rhodooMntade. 
It would do credit to a "penny-a-liner;" 
iadeed, we somewhat fancy that the cleverest 
member of that henourabie professioQ wouhl 
acknowledge hiineelf oatdone by it. J. B. O. 
adds to his logical attainments the aecom^ 
pHshmeBt of rhetoric; altiioogh certainly not 
acquired under " the author of the ^ Art of 
Beasoning/" Will our readers tarn to the 
passage (page 173) while we offer a few 
pasnng comments? The spirit of revolution 
is represented as ubiquitous; it is "^ rambling 
heneath'* the thrones of kings, undermiBing 
both them and the principles on which they 
am founded; and at the same time it occsopies 
a conspicuous place in the moral heaveas, 
having " gathered to a head" (a not over- 
delicate expressioQ) " in that most favoured 
and enlightened people, who had ever been 
as a oentre orb to the Earopeaa gaze." What 
a pity that J. B. 0. docs sot become a 



aatandiaed FrencbBoan^ seemg tint fas if so 
eaamoured with the aatioav *^Tke seoet 
spirk** is then suddenlj metamerphossi into 
*^ apheaving masses^" whack ** qoickfy spit 
to atoms tlM upper crost of despc^aia;" spa 
which wo presume the kings to haw bin 
** quietly doziog," eonoequontly th^ w« 
above these "masses." Yet we ar& told tbiy 
eomo downy "shattering every mstitakigB 
that was sanctified by ago and approved «f 
by the reasoning of kings.** And aH^MUgii 
among those " shattered hutktutiom" wsuny 
fairly include "^a pure and dignified |lnk»« 
sophy," yet is the interestiBe: spectacle pio- 
sented to us of its eudoaveuriiig ** to restwii 
and check the headlong course," but in Taio! 
— the wilfd spirit has undengoae s acoaid 
transmutation, and ia now a ** mix^^ ^^' 
rent." Bat war quiekly submwfM it (« 
stream submerged tin a stream I), heiee we 
should presume ou future iavisibiiityT ^'i* 
no, " the waves of paasiou and madness aw 
still seen, "overleaping" the streams of w: 
by which they are rabmeigedl W* ^ 
however, hazacd the "aoiiaUo 8«PP«i^ 
that these streama may be respectifdy 
represented by oil and water, which will ■<* 
mingle. The water (the revdtrtioBsryiW 
impatient at bemg submerged in th«o3(w 
war spirit), frets, and fumes, and !■"» 
mighty throes towards th« surfi«e by w^ 
of announdng its continued vitality, -f^f 
amusing itself ia this fashion &r some 1^ 
time, it " raves itsdf to rest," whereapoi w 
are told "the whole civilised worid tookip 
arms, attempting a crusade in fi*''* ^ 
fallen monarchy." Now, if aU this be » m*" 
figure of speech, and J. B. 0. claims its»» 
literary license, we can at the most •■^T?*" 
denm it as a series of rhetorical bhuiM 
and hope that the next flight of h is-iiMg^ 
tion may be more consistent and •«««••"■' 
but if he iirtends it to represent t^*^ 
conditioo of affiiirs, as we wost also " M|^ 
suppose," then we beg to entera^ewa^ 
to his statements, as ioooBsisteot **"^!!?: 
unoubstantiated 1^ history. H«*^j^ 
Revolutionists had not attempted to inteiW* 
with the territorial amwgoments of Bo^ 
the trouble had been a domestio on^.^^ 
within the boundary of their owtt ^^^^ 
Now, the trath of thia we flatly ^^''^ 
if J. B. a has rtad history he ought *» W»^ 
ftUI well that one of the very irst ^» • 
tie NatiMat Convention was- to te»*r v» 
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aflNBtanoe to all nations who desired to rid 
tiaemselYes of tlie yoke of tyrants. The 
infernal Jacobin club sent their propagaa- 
4ifit9 throuj^ tiie length and breadth of 
£arope to sow broftdcast the seeds of dissen- 
sion, and misery^ and revolation; and the 
generals of the Ccmyention were strictly 
<M'dered to aid any and every people who wei-e 
indaced to overturn the established Govern- 
ment, and plaoe themselves under the wing 
^ the Convention. And that these diabolical 
instructions were obeyed to both the letter 
BsA. the spirit, history conclusively demon* 
strates. The so-called " declaration of the 
rights of man " was a declaration of war 
against all who did not receive their prin- 
•ciplee, and an imposing of their supervision 
and government upon all who were foolish 
enough to do so. And it was not until 
matters had arrived at this ^larful pitch, — 
yrba^a Uiere was no alternative between war 
aad a general European revolution— a repe- 
tition in all civilized countries of those 
wsmea whioh had disgraced and rained 
Franee, — ^tiiat England chose the former. 
And in this paragraph J. B. 0. contii^dicts 
himeelf ; for in the next sentence but one to 
thai whieh we have quoted, he disavows 
himself ^ the apologist of the French Bevo- 
lationists, or jnstifier of the fierce propa^ 
^foadiem which characterized their proceed- 
ings with foreign powers," and which we have 
■oaintained was the direct cause of the war. 
While on this subject we will advert to 
twa other historical facts, in which he has 
e^jiially exposed himself to attack. He sym- 
pathizes in the "politic necessity" which 
compelled Napoleon to divorce Josephine 
and ally himself by marriage with the house 
at Austria; and fiY>m this derives "powerful 
testimony of his desire to remain at peace 
frith- Europe." But we may inform J, B. 0. 
CO the authority of eye-witnesses of this sad 
aad humiliating — and, we may add, disgrace- 
ful— episode in Napoleon's history, that no 
such motive influenced him. He had no 
ekiidJ — and the desire to transmit his name, 
tad titles, and power to a successor led him 
to commit fm act which his better nature 
(im say it deliberately) loathed, and which 
cansed him many a bitter pang. And this 
aibrda a£ additional proof of his personal 
•■ibitioD. 

J. B. 0. next falls into raptofes with the 
^€ode de Napoleon," characterisiBg it as 



" worthy of the best days of Grreece and 
Rome." Now it so happens that although 
tills celebrated code underwent the inspec- 
tion of Napoleon, he was not ibi author; 
that honour belongs to the Abb^ Sieyes, 
who compiled it from a variety of sources. 
Napoleon, however, adopted, and in some 
respects perfected it, and hence it bears his 
name. Therefore it follows that the eulogy 
which J. B. 0. has bestowed upon it is 
entirely misplaced. These three instances 
will serve to exhibit the random manner in 
which he deals with historical facts. Lan- 
guage fails to express our detestation of 
such dishonest garbling, or our pity for such 
consummate ignorance; whichever it may 
be. But as J. B. 0. appears to be very 
partial to' giving advice, he will perhaps 
allow us to tender one short but important 
item — in speaking of matters (^ history, to 
make certain of the data on which his state- 
ments are founded ; otherwise he may com- 
mit less venial errors than those we have 
pointed out. And while we are much 
obliged for his implied sympathy for our 
historical ignorance, we take leave to inform 
him that our knowledge has been derived 
from something beyond " Pinnock's Abridg- 
ment." 

While disavowing a wish " to gloss over 
the failings of Bonaparte," he both appears 
ignorant of them himself, and leaves us to 
guess for ourselves. Even where justice 
cries aloud against him, he attempts a pallia- 
tion on the ground that Napoleon was a great 
man, and of course not to be judged by the 
same standard as ordinary mortals. But 
we very much question whether in that day 
when " the thoughts of every heart shall be 
revealed," such a test as this will be applied; 
and while we dare not assume the position 
of judges in that domain which appertains 
alone to God, we must avow our convietion 
that crime is crime, whether committed by 
rich or poor, by great or small. 

Various collateral points have been raised, 
to which we deem a reply unnec^sary, simply 
because they do not afifect the question at 
issue. We trust that neither of ear friends 
on the opposite side will consider us as un- 
charitable in our remarks, personal and 
severe though they be. We are glad to per- 
ceive that neither undertook the defence ef 
Napoleon's character as a whole; had they 
done so we should have given them oredifc 
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for the possession of bat a small portion of 
** the miik of human kindness." And these 
drawbacks from their admiration go a great 
way in oor favour; for be it remembered on 
the other hand, we did not attempt to deny 
or to detract from the peculiar capabilities 
which he possessed. We have already stated 
our belief that in these "he stands alone;** 
and that had his lust for power, hb "in- 
satiable ambition" — as J. B. 0. has it, been 
curbed by other and higher mental qualities, 
he might have been the benefactor and the 
glory of his race. Neither have we stigma- 
tized his reign as one of unmitigated cruelty ; 
but we did say, and we reiterate the charge, 
that to gratify his overweening personal 
ambition no sacrifice was too great, not even 



those " natural but d^lorable evils," con- 
cerning which J. B. 0. speaks with so much 
complacency. 

But we will not debate farther upon this 
question, feeling that enough has already 
been advanced, especially by our friend 
" Walter," whose comprehensive and logical 
article, with all deference to J. B. O., we 
heartily commend to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of our readers. Although through 
absence from home we have been unable to 
verify our historical statements by references, 
we are confident in their general accursey, 
and leave them with our friends, only hoping 
that truth may be elicited by the wordy 
warfiue in which we have been engaged. 
Sigma. 



AFFIRMATIVE EEPLY. 



In our opening artide, as well as in the 
article of J. B. 0., the considerations which 
in our opinion show the character of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte to be worthy of the admira- 
tion of the French people, have been very 
fully advanced, and we think occupy the 
whole ground which our opponents attempt 
to take up. We have already touched upon 
some of the remarks of "Sigma," and J. B. 0. 
has done so also, as well as pertinently re- 
ferred to "Walter's" production. The articles 
of those gentlemen appear to us scarcely to 
affect the question at issue, and not to de- 
serve a particular reply. In courtesy, how- 
ever, we shall now offer an answer, so far as 
has not yet been done. 

"Sigma," in his second paragraph, points — 
though in a manner much below the real 
facts — the state of anarchy from which 
Bonaparte delivered France. Deliverance 
was offered, and it would have been folly to 
reject it. He met half way, so to speak, the 
desires of the people. Quoting from some 
author, " Sigma" remarks, " that the dreadful 
convulsions which France had suffered had 
no better result than a usurpation." We 
deny, however, that this was a usurpation 
in any true sense. Napoleon's title was not 
one of sheepskin, but that of having won 
the nation's battles, and restored its threat- 
ened liberty — a very valid title. He was 
the " Canning," or able roan. Through the 
discipline of a dictatorship, so necessary 
when surrounded by menacing enemies, both 
foreign and intestine, the way was opened 
up for a better era for the young invigorated 



France. " Sigma," in his third paragraph, 
however, acknowledges that the conudftr- 
ations before advanced by him are merely 
introductory. They show, however, suffi- 
cient reason for admiration of Napoleoa'i 
character, with reference to the early part of 
his career. 

After referring to various qualities of 
Napoleon, which may be styled purely intel- 
lectual, " Sigma" informs us that Napoleon's 
motive was ambition, his aim absolutism; 
that he threw down established usages, and 
that, after being made Emperor, he gave 
way to extravagant manifestations of del^ht» 
&c. There cannot be any question that 
Napoleon had ambition; but his ambitibQ 
was to promote the good of his adopted 
country ; and "Sigma" has not proved the oon- 
trary. It cannot be a matter either for sur- 
prise or blame, that Napoleon should hare 
expressed joy at the repeated evidences 
which were afforded of the confidence of the 
French, or that the love of power should 
have grown upon him. " Sigma " next enters 
upon a graphic sketch of the militaiy career 
of Napoleon. Although this is a kind of 
writing calculated to display both care and 
talent, we cannot discover that the outline 
or sketch now alluded to even touches the 
question under discussion. It necessarily, 
&om its brevity, gives a very imperfect ac- 
count — ^and, let us add, one partial and one- 
sided-— of those important and coVnplicated 
military transactions which so long occujned 
the European continent. As to the political 
causes which led to Napoleon's different 
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campaigns, nothing is advanced. No exami- 
nation is entered into of the reasons which 
led to mpture, although the qaestion at issne 
hinges upon these. It is never hinted that 
Napoleon was compelled, from time to time, 
to advance against his enemies, to prevent 
them from invading France; that the op- 
posing Sovereigns had various opportanities 
of peace afforded them, bat woald not avail 
themselves of them, after suffering some of 
the evils ihey had long meditated imposing 
upon France. " Sigma " omits to add to these 
other important considerations. We have 
said that the other Powers of Europe desired 
to invade the French territory at the time 
of the revolution. France was subsequently 
twice invaded; and on the first occasion. 
Napoleon, her chosen ruler, sent to Elba, 
notwithstanding his pacific overtures, and 
the Boarbon^ were restored. On the second 
occanon, after his return from that island, 
amidst the acclamations of the people, no 
consideration was paid to their choice, or to 
the circumstance that age and misfortune 
had dispelled his glorious ideas of an Eu- 
ropean French Protectorate;*^ but the allied 
troops again invaded French soil, and placed 
the hated Bourbons on the throne; and this 
was chiefly done by a nation which had from 
the first fomented discord, and which had 
no business to interfere; and Napoleon, in 
Tiolation alike of justice, of honour, and of 
the law of nations, was detained as a pri- 
soner, and subjected to the most mean and 
cunning barbarities, by this very enlightened 
and liberal nation, which, with a deep con- 
sciousness of the bad faith and the bad 
policy of her proceedings towards the French 
nation, has since prepared herself from time 
to time for the feared invasion of her own 
shores. In the sketch alluded to, " Sigma" 
forgets to state, or tacitly disputes without 
sufficient reason, that Napoleon was not the 
enemy of the nations whose territory he 
entered, but of the despotic rulers who both 
trampled upon them, and threatened to crush 
the germs of liberty in France. While 
taking this method of preserving his own 
country, he took the opportunity of diffusing 
liberal principles; and ultimately, seeing no 
other way to check the progress of despot- 
ism, his design was to form a community of 



• <* Memoirs of the Life, Exile, and Conversa- 
tions of the Emperor Napoleon." By the Count 
de Las Cases. * 



nations, which would vie with each other in 
impelling a true civilization. Upon the last 
point GilfiUan makes the following pertinent 
observations: — 

**He (Napoleon) saw clearly that there 
was no alternative between the surges of 
anarchy and the absolute government of one 
master mind. He saw that what was called 
* balance of power,' was a feeble and useless 
dream ; and that all things in Europe were 
tending either to anarchy or a new absolut • 
ism; either to the dominion of millions, or 
of that one who should be found a match for 
millions. He felt himself that one. His 
iron hand could, in the first place, grasp the 
great sceptre, and Ms toiae and powerfiU 
mind would afterwards consolidate his domp- 
man hyjwt and liberal laws" 

This statement requires modification, see- 
ing that no evidence is afforded that he did 
intend to interfere by any other than moral 
means with the internal afiabs of the nations 
whose rulers he considered it necessary 
either to depose, or to make his own friends; 
and it must be combined with the fact that 
such proceedings came to be regarded by 
Napoleon as essential to French nationality. 
That Napoleon had the intention of s^romot- 
ing liberal institutions, no candid reader of 
his history can doubt. So far as it was 
possible, he did so in France. To the liberty 
of the press, and matters of that kind, he 
seems to have been as warmly favourable as 
the most ultra democrat, but the circum- 
stances of the times compelled him to defer 
putting his views into practice.* It is true 
that patriotic feelings on the part of some, 
proceeding, we fear, from the efforts of in- 
cendiaries, contributed to overthrow the 
authority which Napoleon had acquired be- 
yond France. This, however, proves nothing 
against him; it only evinces the folly S[ 
their national fanaticism; and we believe 
that, under the iron hoof of a despotism 
which has no glimpses or intentions of jus- 
tice, like that of Napoleon, is an end, and 
not simply a means. They now bitterly re- 
gret their discontent with Napoleon's sway. 
Spain, Italy, how much have they lost, how 
low have tiiey sunk I But how significant 
is the fact, which travellers record, that 
Napoleon's name is generally revered, and 
England hated; and, as related by De Las 

* Count De Las Cases, '' Memoirs of Emperor 
N^>oleon." 
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fkiin, even vriM^'Bagkod had •verthrowii 
Kapdeon, un Engliahaian could not mako 
kii appeanmoo on the EonpeaA eaotineot 
ivithoat insult and danger I The rndBg of 
te people, ia tiie coantriea whtrt Napoleon*a 
milkaiy power protailed, waa partly owing 
t* the rigonis of militaiy rale, which were 
abflolntelj necessary, and were only ki- 
ten^d to bo tasiportry; and partly, from 
te disoontent occasioned by the continental 
system^ which was probably ao erroneous 
pieoe «f poKcy. A* to ** SigmaV allusion to 
that ^FBtem, tha system itself was cleariy a 
fiur and juatifiabfo measure of a belligerent 
aatm*. In Napoleon's letter to Bemadotte, 
King of Sweden (August 8th, 1811), after 
ailndiag- to the absurd and arrogant preten- 
sions of England, and to her rejeetion of his 
ofiera of peace, he remarks: ^ I have a great 
number of bhtps, I have no seamen, I cannot 
oany on the contest with England for the 
pBq>ese of compelling her to make peaoe; 
nothing but the oontiDental system can 
JKOVB sucecssfbl.'' 

^Sigma** eoBcIudca Bis sketdi by maintain- 
ing that he has proved Napoleon's ruHng 
motinre to have been amfaitioa. We dispute, 
however, that ha has shown it to be other 
tiian a laudable ambltioQ to preserre Frasee, 
to renew ita glory, and to extend its infla- 
enee. We submit that mi attentive cen^ 
■■deration of Napoleoa's career, and par- 
ticularly of' the more pemnal and private 
manifcstalaons of his character, will convince 
tba inquirer that the good of hia eoantry 
was the leading aim 6t hia life. He was 
not completely snoecsaful, but magnaaimoos 
France could not but adnure his character, 
and revere his memory. Mr. Cobden, in his 
cdebrated pamphlet,*^ in which he shows 
eonvincingiy that to England the woHd is 
indebted for the great Eoropean war, justly 
acknowledges the claims of Napoleon's cha- 
meter to the admiration of the French. He 
ohaerves: — **We who have jurt paid even 
great pagan honours to the remains of a 
general who fought the battles of the nn* 
xighteoua coalition, what woaM we have 
dwie in honour of tiieee soldiers who beat 
back from our frontiers eonfodenste armies of 
literally every nation in Ghristiaa Europe, 
ezeept Sweden, Denmark, and SwitBerbndP 
Should we not,, if we were Fnmchmea, be 
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greater worshippers of the nanse of Napa- 
leon, if postubliB, than we aoe of Wellingtofi 
and Neiaoa — and with greater reason? 
Should we not forgive him his aoabition, hit 
selfishness, his despotio rale? Would not 
every foolt be forgotten in tha recollection 
that he humbled Prassia, who bad witheat 
provocation assailed na whoi ia the throes 
of a domestic revolution, and tiuit he dic- 
tated terms at Vienna, to Austria^ who had 
actually begun the dismembecment of oar 
own territory?" 

*' Sigma'' next refers to the losa of lifo nd 
other evils entailed by the European war. 
He leaves out of view the foct that this was 
essentially on the part of Napoleon a war of 
defonce, and that England rejected the over- 
tures of peace which were made to her. 
" Sigma" proceeds to quote the words of Dr. 
Cbanaing, an exaggerating writer on this 
subject, who coolly informs us tLat sympatky 
will not tarry for this illustrious victim i 
Engliah cmelty. (We thought empathy 
ought to be shown for every victim of cn> 
elty.) He lets out, however, the fact which 
history records, that Napoleon was cruelly 
treated. We wonder if it never occurred to 
" Sigma " that this cmelty was only one ex- 
ample of England's nefarious proceednrewith 
reference to the affidrs of the French people. 
Our opponent concludes l^ referring to the 
internal adminbtration of France during 
Napoleon's reign. The restrictions noticed 
were very necessary ia a nation beleaguered 
by foreign enemies, and which had bees torn 
by intestine revolution. Napoleon propttly 
observed, in allasion to Washington, that he J 
could not have been a Washington, because 
placed in very dissimilar circomstaoces; but 
that if Washington had been in bis situation 
he would have been compelled to act in the 
same manner. " Sigma" passes wholly over 
the immense improvements which Napoleon 
effeeted, both in the affiura of Franoe, and of 
other nations under his influence. In the 
** Memoirs of Sir Hudson Lewe," a detail is 
given, dictated by Ni^eon himself,— sod 
the truth of which has not been questioned, 
— of the immense and vataable public works 
undertaken and completed by Napoleon; a 
detail which alone forms an eadurii^ monu- 
ment of fame, and a lasting title to the 
gratitude of France.* In tha report pre- 
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seated t« Uw legialatire lio^y of ^he Fmneli 
fecple, by CooDt MoKtativet (1813), it is 
ctOMurked that, notwithstaBfiing tiw cala- 
miiies •£ war, ** the popalation has coBlioaed 
to increase; diat Framk iadaatrj has made 
utm piiogreae; thait tiie soil was never better 
««ltivaited, nor our iBaau&ctures more iloa- 
neMng;. and that at no period of our history 
Imw weailh been mora equaUy diffused among 
all eiaases ef society." Thiis, it is farther 
observed, was in conseqiience of the liberal- 
ity of the laws, the abolition of fsudahsm, 
tiihes, nsortmaios, and monastic orders; to 
the setting of laad &ee; and to the sim- 
|dieity and eheapncss of law.*** The same 
ocmld Bot be said of England at the thne of 
the war, and cannot be said of it now. 

Where " Walter's " article touches at all on 
the qofeslioo at issue, he re&rs chiefly to 
matters to which ** Sigma*' has adyeirted with 
greater eorrectnessw Be writes very much 
lilio a firiead who has put himself forward as 
an opponent,, and of course used very inef- 
fective weapons to prevent a formidable 
«oemy occapjing hie place. As he seems to 
wish to be r^urded as on the negatiive side, 
we mast deal with him so; treating only of 
each topics as ''Sigma" has not alluded to. 
I& his first paragraph, " Walter" reasons cu- 
riously. He informs ua that the time has 
Bot yet arrived for impartially cousidering 
the merits of Napoleon. We think, how- 
ever, that France at least, the nation upon 
wk»h Napoleon's chief benefits were lavished, 
is in a fit position now to form a just esti> 
mate of his character. He tells us that the 
time will come for an impartial consideration 
of the subject; and that the negative view 
of the present question will be regarded as 
d^Hiceiea& (^te so: a more impartial era 
wfll judge justly, and fiivourably, of Napo^ 
fesB's eharacter, and dear it from the ^ as- 
pccuons" cast upon it, as effectively as the 
chacaeter of Cromwell^ has been rescued fi-om 
the calaauuea of Toryism, and the stupidi- 
ties of m^yasdust. 

A&tg making various admissions regard«- 
ing Napoleon's genius, ^ Walter^ asserts that 
the chief charactexiatia of Napoleon, was 
hoandiess ambition. He adds (page 138), 
^ Bm Ant grand aim was the personal eleva- 
thm of himself to tbe throne of France^ and 
then the devation of his brothers, tdatbns^ 
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and ocoasiooally his generals, to Idle govern- 
ment of otber independent kingdoms." 
This,, however, was strictly compatible with, 
and indeed necessary to, the future advance^- 
ment of France, according to Napoleon^ and 
the nation's own idea of its advancement; 
namely, by the enlargement of Napdeon'fi 
power, and the extension and perpetuation 
of his dynasty. " Walter" goes en to affirm, 
that civil government gave place in all the 
countries which came imder Napoleon's rela- 
tions, to military tyranny. Is " Walter" sure, 
however^ that the govemmenta displaced 
were really better than the military rule im*. 
posed temporarily and necessarily by Napo- 
leon, and welcomed by the people themselves, 
who since that time have risen in order to 
firee themselves from those very governments 
rdnstated by English influence. **^ Walter" 
observes " that in every historical instance 
where the army gains the direction of afiairs, 
the general in command soon comes to be 
the only recognised head of the government," 
as it was in France. So ftir so good, where, 
MS in the case of that nation, the army is 
essential to save the country both from 
anarchy and invasion. The Dictatorship of 
Napoleon was the means of salvation to the 
French. Our friend next enters into a de- 
tail regarding the revolution of the 18th 
Fructidor and tbe 18th Brumaire,. and into 
the question of Napoleon's procedure after 
the last named event. Space will not per- 
mit us to give a correct statement of the 
circumstances attending these revolutions. 
We beg leave, however, to refer to HazHtt's 
** Life of Bonaparte." « Waller " informs us 
that after Robespierre's fall the Legislature 
had become royalist in opinion, and were pre- 
pared to support the return of the Bourbons, 
and that the majority of the directors, and 
the minority of the Assembly, called upon 
Napoleon to prevent this, and to overawe the 
populace. France was then a republic; this 
was the eaistlng kmd of government, and 
does ** Walter" imagine that the steps taken 
were not justifiable againet those who were 
proving traitors to the Stats. At this time 
the scum of the Parisians had arisen against 
the Assembly, and were prepared to renew 
the horrors of anarchy, while a fordgn 
enemy bad already begun to dismember Sub 
nation."* The "whiff of grapeshot" was 
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then a Teiy necessMry, thoogh terrible episode 
in the history of France.'^ " Walter " men- 
tions two instances of Napoleon's expressing 
an intention of sabverting the Directory, 
bat these do not show on his part mere per- 
sonal ambition. With reference more par- 
ticolarly to the first case, any one who care- 
fully attends to the history of the Italian 
and Austrian campaigns, mnst be aware 
how barbarously Napoleon and his army 
were treated by the Directory, and that it 
had showd itself unworthy of confidence. 
As to both of these cases, it was surely 
natural that Napoleon's penetrating intellect 
should discern that the Directory would be- 
come more and more incapable, and that he 
should be the means of delivering the nation 
from it This is the true explication of the 
two cases to which "Walter" alludes. After 
a homily on ambition, our friend quotes our 
remark, that on England we mainly throw 
the blame of the commencement and pro- 
longed continuance of the war, and passing 
over all reference to the commencement of 
the war, he expresses his surprise that we 
should have asserted that England prolonged 
it, and quotes, as evidence to the contrary, 
from the reasons given by Napoleon for ac- 
cepting peace with Austria, that France was 
then at war with England, and that it was 
necessary to destroy the English monarch^/, 
in order to the maintenance of the French 
Government. We submit that this passage 
will not bear the construction which " Walter" 
puts upon it. England and France were 
then at war, as well as Austria and France. 
As a ground for peace with the latter power. 
Napoleon expresses his opinion, from past 
experience, that it was indispensable for the 
safety of the French Government that be 
should overthrow the English oligarchy. 
These sentiments were strictly correct. 
England was the great fomenter of war on 
the continent, and ultimately did overthrow 
the French Government. This passage does 
not show any wish on Napoleon's part to 
prolong the war, if England would only 
cease her arrogant pretensions, and accept 
of peace. Acc^ording to " Walter's " own con- 
cession. Napoleon, on subsequently becoming 
Consul, solicited, as he did in a very humble 
manner, peace with England; but peace was 

• Carlyle's ** History of the French Bevolu- 
tion," Tol. iii., last chapter. A book of marvel- 
lous splendoor, eloquence, and depth. 



declined — and on what grounds did England? 
Either, forsooth, because peace was asked in 
an unofficial or anti-red tape style; or, as 
** Walter " has it, because the British Govern- 
ment had no assurance that Napoleon's will 
would be more stable than that of preceding 
governments: both flimsy miserable pretexts. 
As to the perfidy and duplicity of Napoleon, 
— the next matter touched on by Walter, — ^we 
submit, generally, that the instances adduced 
have been wrongly interpreted. At all 
events, they were customary pieces of state 
policy, and Napoleon was the mere servant 
of the Directory, bound to carry out thdr 
designs to the best of his judgment Both 
Venice and Genoa had done wrong, and de- 
served the punishment Napoleon proposed to 
inflict His grand design, however, was, as 
J. B. 0. remarks, the growth of liberal in- 
stitutions in Italy, as well as in other parts 
of Europe. " Walter," in ccmclusion, brings 
forward the cases of the prisoners at Jaffik, 
and the alleged poisoning of 400 of Napo- 
leon's troops, after the siege of Acre, as a 
conunentary on Napoleon's words, " Men of 
my stamp never commit crimes ! " Admit- 
ting, for the sake of argument, that those 
instances were strictly true, it mnst depend 
upon whether they were matters of policy 
and custom, or right, in time of war, to in- 
dicate that they were criminal in any other 
sense than war itself is. Kegardlng the 
prisoners at Jaffa, the facts were as foUow:* 
Napoleon had some time before taken those 
same soldiers at El Arische, and magnani' 
moosly sent them to Bagdat, upon their 
simple promise not to fight against the 
French for twelve months; and they were 
escorted several miles on the way to Bagdat 
accordingly. Instead, however, of proceed- 
ing thence, they retired into Jaffa, and de- 
fended it to the uttermost, costing Napoleon 
a large loss of his bravest troops. Befbi« 
attacking JafiG^ a flag of truce was sent by 
him into the town; and the head of the 
messenger was seen immediately after sus- 
pended over thewalL Napoleon reasoned, 
that if let free again they would have gone 
to St Jean d'Acre, and have done as they 
did in Jaffa. His army was small, reduced 
in numbera by the perfidy of those prisoners, 
and he could not afford in that dbtant dime 
to sacrifice farther in this way the lives (^ 
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his troops, or to employ them in guarding 
them. Independently of this, the right of 
w*p — ^the right acqaired by having taken 
the town by assault, by those prisoners hay- 
ing broken their parole, and by their usage 
of the truce bearer — ^authorized the act; and 
it was onl/ those found in arms who were 
sacrificed, and they amounted to 1,000, or 
1,200 ; and not to the number our opponent 
alleges. As to the poisoning at Acre, the 
story is wholly an untruth, although long 
believed. It was promulgated by the late 
Sir B. Wilson, and arose simply from the 
lies of an apothecary who had been convicted 
hj Napoleon of swindling the army, and 
had been condemned to be shot, but was set 
free at the solicitation of his brother prac- 
titioners, and who joined the English at 
Cairo, and was condemned to be hung, for 
similar practices, but was saved by calum- 
niating Napoleon. The invalids were re- 
moTed with the assistance of horses, except 
aboat twenty, who were unfit for travelling. 
At this time the army was in fall march, 
and the enemy advancing. Napoleon being 
assured that the invalids were dying, and 
knowing the horrible barbarities which the 
Turks inflicted in every instance on dying 
prisoners, suggested to the surgeon the ad- 
mimstration of opium, and in his own account 
of the matter, vindicates the humanity of 
snch a course. After all, however, opium 
was not given ; there was, in fact, none in 
the army; only seven invalids were left, and 
hj the time the English arrived they were, 
except one or two, all dead. This affords a 
notable illustration of the exaggerations 
npon which an unfavourable estimate of Na- 
pdeon is based. 

In drawing the discussion to a close, we 
may be allowed generally to recapitulate the 
positive grounds on which we maintain the 
afiirmative side of the present question. 
Whatever opinion our readers may entertain 
of Napoleon's character, we think they will 
admit that the controversy — as all fair argu- 
mentation on the subject must — has tended 
to dispel many of the prejudices long held 
regarding him. While the highest minds 
have considered the character and career of 
Napoleon worthy of careful examination, 
tbor investigation and reflection have led 
^bem to an opinion more thoroughly appre- 
ciative of him than prevails among men of 
kfls enlightenment Hazlitt, Sir Walter 



Scott, Alison, and others, have in many re- 
spects done justice to the character of that 
eminent individual. As to Napoleon's pub- 
lic and private character, we contend that, 
while excellence of both should enhance 
admiration, the question at issue does not 
depend for settlement upon these points. 
If his government was necessary, and was 
well conducted, however ambitious he may 
have been, or however questionable were his 
private relations, there is cause for gratitude 
and admiration. It is not the motives or 
general character of the painter or architect, 
but the beauty of his workmanship or de- 
sign, which entitle him to admiration as 
such. So of the successful statesman ; so of 
Napoleon. While, however, we do not claim 
for Napoleon exemption from human frailty, 
we maintain that his public and private 
character was such as to entitle him to ad- 
miration. His more vigorous and question- 
able actions were demanded by the neces- 
sities of his situation and of the times; and 
he who will answer the demands of his age, 
although the task may be difficult, should 
be praised, and not blamed, for the necessary 
though painful actions which he may com- 
mit. It is easy for us to point out acts of 
Napoleon which we might consider blame- 
worthy, but we require to reflect on the 
difficidties of his position in order to adopt a 
just conclusion. How are we to judge of 
Napoleon's public character ? By his own 
manifestoes, and by a careful collation of 
his own sentiments, gathered from those 
who surrounded him. The same remark 
applies to his private character. We would 
particukrly refer to the narrative of "The 
Sayings and Doings of Napoleon at St. He- 
lena," written by Count de Las Cases;* 
and to O'Meara's " Journal," f which open 
up the depths of a character which has 
been wofully traduced, and not only confirm 
the general opinion as to his colossal in- 
tellect, but show that he was singularly 
amiable, generous, and noble; in a word, 
possessed of various qualities which do honour 
to human nature. Napoleon came forward 
and rescued his adopted country from dis- 
memberment and anarchy. His wars were 
undertaken for this design. They were wars 
of necessity, wars of defence. He began to 
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flee tbat (he oalj meaat of efaeckmi: tftie te- i 
potic powen, vae to fiorm a oaofedecacj of i 
nations, poneaeing liberal inetitatioiM} and I 
illnminatod bf ike oeDtral son rof Fnmce. ' 
GUlfiUan remarkB: — ^"^ To hie eebeme, aod 
his mode of pnrsiuDg it, there occur certain I 
Strang objeotioBs; bat all, or nearly all, | 
foonded npoa principles the troth of which 
Ae did not xeoognise." Tliat he had splendid 
conceptioDS of good to Bnrope, can hardly 
be doabted. He did do moch; and only the 
presaare of oiroamstances compelled him to 
d^er the OKeeution of his nobler designs. 
That France comprehended his worth, and 
appreciated his motives as patriotic and 
national, is evident, from her having re- 
peatedly elected him to her highest offices, 
and from tl^ reverence wbich she stiU enter- 
tains for his memory. Beferring to his 
escape firom St. Elba, Napoleon observes 
trnly: — ^"France was discontented, I was 
her recourse : the •evil and its remedy were 
immediate in nnison. Thk is the whole 
secret of that electrie movement which is 
unexampled in history. It had its source 
solely in the nature of things. There was 
no conspiraoy, and the impulse was general ; 
not a word was spoken, and yet a general 
understanding prevailed through the ooun^ 
try." The «cisting Government and its 
agency disappeared like clouds before the 
sun i Here the instinct of the nation ex- 
pressed its^; here was an argument coming 
from the heart, fitted to conquer the frigid 
logie of ifi^timacy. There is nothing which 
can truly explain the character ©f this 
" Hero of tools," as Gaxlyle terms him, and 
the ^onfidenoe which his country had in him. 



bnt hk ability and km desim to ppoino4e Ma 
intereBta. fiis laws, public ioBtitQUons, and 
enterpriiee, aflone ffo^y jaatify admiratian. 
The flashing spleodear of his rotlttarf 
achievements has cast into the shade tia 
mild glory of his internal adrnmistnitieD. 
Bat hiMory wiH do justice to him ; yes, and 
to those wise and itberal statesmen whe 
heaved paMic opinion, and in vain warned 
Elnglaod against entering into a war to op- 
pose the caase of freedom and of progresik 
Napoleon's career was not a failure; it led 
to great resdHs, and its influence wUl yet he 
great In the words of GilfiUan: '^ He did 
a work, not his ftill work, but still a woik 
that he only oonld have accomplished. & 
* continued ^at shaking of the sediments ^ 
the nations which the French Bevohrtiaa 
' began. He pointed attention with his brist- 
' ling guns to the danger the ctviHaation of 
' Europe is exposed to from the Bussianatent 
I conspiracy of ages: cold, vast, quietly pn>- 
gressive, as a glacier gathering round an 
Alpine valley. He hacked and fondled the 
Bucephalus of the Revolution. He shook the 
throne of the Austrian domination, and left 
that o{ his own suecessoR) tottering to re- 
ceive them. He drew out, by bctg antagon- 
ism, the resources of Britain. He cant a 
ghastly smile of oonteaof)!, which lingeis 
still, round the papdi crown. While be proved 
the disadvantages, as well as advantages, of 
the domination of a single human mind, he 
unconsciously shadowed forth the time whan 
one Divine hand shall take the kingdom; 
his empire, during its palmy days, lbruiaig« 
feeble earthly emblem of the reign of liM 
universal King." T. U. 
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Hayikg spoken of the origin of Building 
Societies, and of some <^ the principal fea- 
tures neceesary to their proper constitution 
and management, we purpose to add a few 
general aecommendations and illustrations of 
their usefulness. 



A writer in " Tait*s Magasine** some time 
since remarked, with considerable truth, — 
''Everything else that a man requires, 
whether for permanent use or present ei\jof- 
ment, ho purchases, hecause it is cheaper ix 
him to acquire the benefieial use of it in 
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tlKit £»rm than by hiring it; buttJm fumm 
tkai he ooagma — ike Jume thai covers him 
— Ab pbtoe inhere hm setup the stt^qfhk 
r0Kt, Aat he hir^ in that he U contetst to 
be a mere sc^ztmer, hcming %o mttereet in 
the soil, none in the chamber where he has 
jjeasseeLfOr hopes to pass, many of the happi- 
est htmrs of Ms life: liable, either at ^^nd 
of a speeded period, or at ^caprice of a 
landlord, to be twned out — to have, as Lord 
BjFnm phrased it, *his housebcM gods 
shivered about him/ " 

But tbe same wrher, after appealing to 
the feelingSy ake refers 1» the pocket, and it 
is wkh this that we have most to do oed tbe 
present occasion, fie says — ^*' the ordinary 
rent of a house is calculated at from six to 
ten per cent, of its value, according to its 
position and utility for occupation: that is 
to say, that the occupier, in erder to inhabit 
his house, uses another man's capital, and is 
content to pay him an enormous rate of 
interest for it ; and while he thus occupies 
property not his own, every sixpence that he 
lays out npon it, every little alteration that 
he makes, whether for beauty or convenience; 
every tree that be plants, and every fixture 
that, arising from the improvements in manu- 
factures and domestic articles of utility, he 
finds it necessary to add to his household 
arrm^ements — all these are, when he ceases 
to be l^enant, left for the benefit of pmple in 
wbom he has no interest, and to whom be 
has been paying heavy interest!" 

That there mai»t be some reason for this 
ntarked negtigenoe in persons seeking to 
become ihevr own kmdhrds is clear, or the 
fact wouM never exist; what this reason has 
been, and still is, we hope to assist in deter- 
mining. 

The reason in days gone by was, in some 
measure, no doubt, tbe abs^entte of facilities 
for such purposes. In the present day, it 
must be a want of appreciation of such 
faeilities, arising from misapprehension or 
mifitmst. 

We have previously stated that many of 
the eariier building societies, in their zeal to 
procure members, held out the prospect of 
such enormous profits to the investing mem- 
bers, that the' borrowing members had good 
cause to flinch from tbe onus which must be 
thrust upon them in order to fulfil such pro- 
mises ! No doubt great evils sprang out of 
this. But as we have also previously shown 



soch eanls do set mecesmrUff a^^iertaia tt 
bwlding taeisties. It is quiike witbia the 
power of a weli*establisfaed and properly- 
eondacted building soci^ to aicord great 
benefite to both classes of membecs, vnUtotit 
taking nadue advantage of either. 

Let ns fint take the case •«£ a persoa 
borrowing aneoey of a building society, as 
contrasted with inirrewing of a private :indi- 
vidual in the cordinary way. 

^ny equitably oonstitnted building soQi^y 
will lend £100, en a fioir avem^e securifey, 
upon condition of receiving anaually, for 14 
years (the most usual torm), £11, or in the 
whole, £154. 

If the amomrt be ^bovrowed in any other 
way — 

FourtcsBjears* interest at i£5 

per cent, per aanwoD, is .. £70 
Princ^ still due . . . . 160 

Totid . , . £176 
Advantage in favour of a bnildiog society, 
on a £100 k»an, £16. In a larger lean 
the amovnt of difference would be very con- 
siderable. Besides, it b a ^reat ooDveniencB 
to persons of limited means to be able te 
pay off their loans by mstalments — ^whUe 
their so dohig constitutes a source of profit 
to the society, as shown in onr last paper — 
though to a private individutd such « mode 
of repayment would be attended with botk 
trouble and kss. 

And now a few iwords with respect to tthe 
profits to investing members. It was m 
notorious fact that, until building societisf 
were introduced, there existed no eligible 
means for the profitaUe investment of tfie 
savings of the industrious classes, fiavugs 
banks, with tfaetr varemunecative interest, 
stringent regulations, and bad managemeBft, 
afforded but little induoemeot to Irugalit^; 
while hem societies, from the very aafeure of 
th^ operations — advancing tlieir fands 
chiefly npon personal secnrity — involved so 
much risk as scarcely to condensate for the 
larger rate of interest tlMy promtsed ite 
investers. 

It is clear that, in the abseaee of iuiilikifli 
for t^e rapid and safe investment of monegr^ 
no society or individual could guarantee to 
the lender remunerative interest. It is equally 
clear that, except upon the principle of com- 
btnoHon, the savings of persons of humble 
means could ndt be accumulated mto^siniis 
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snfficientlj Ivge for ordinary investments, 
without considerable loss of interest dnring 
the progress ai accnmolation. 

In process of time these difficulties came 
to be understood, and it is not too mnch for 
OS to saj, that it was creditable to the legis- 
lators of this country, while announcing the 
fact that ^ certain societies, commonly called 
' Building Societies,' bad been established in 
different parts of the kingdom, principally 
amongst the industrious classes, for the pur- 
pose of raising, by small periodical subscrip- 
tions, a fund to assist the members thereof 
in obtaining a small freehold or leasehold 
property," they also declared that it was 
^expedient to affot'd encouragement and 
protection to such societies, and the property 
obtained therewith^ and in furtherance of 
this view they passed the " Building Socie- 
Ues' Act** (6 and 7 Wm. IV., c. 32), which, 
although not as comprehensive as it might 
have been, has yet been the means of con- 
siderable benefit to those who are alive to 
the importance of availing themselves of it. 
Nearly all writers who have investigated 
this subject have been struck with the 
advantages building societies may be made 
to confer. But, as we have already shown, 
the great essential is that such societies 
should be in the hands of business men — 
conducted with sound and vigorous manage- 
ment — no inducements being held forth 
which are not intended, and cannot, consis- 
tently with the interests of all parties, be 
carried out. We must not omit to remark 
that to building societies, as to almost all 
other matters of business or social life, 
'^Llfe Insurance" has attached itself as a 
" futhful guardian and friend." We concoct 
schemes for the accumulation of wealth — 
for the benefit of our fellow-creatures— or 
for the advancement of future generations; 
but to all our schemes the " dread uncer- 
tainty of death" stands out in feariul anta- 
gonism. The man who borrows a hundred 
or five hundred pounds of a building society 
to purchase his dwellinghouse, intends to 
repay the society full principal and interest, 
and leave his *^ freehold" as an "inherit- 
ance" to his wife and family, — all this, we 



say, he intends to do, if only his '' life be 
spu^;" — but "death, the avenger," over- 
takes him, and then what is the position of 
affairs? The very engagement he has 
entered into for the benefit of his family 
becomes a clog upon them, — the means are 
not forthcoming for keeping up the monthly 
subscriptions due to the building society, — 
the property therefore has to be prematurely 
put up for sale, and loss is most likely occa- 
sioned, either to the society, or to the fiunily 
of the deceased member I 

This is no imaginary illustraticm ; it is 
one of far too frequent occurrence; but, 
thanks to the progress of statistical science, 
it need no longer be a drawback upon habits 
of prudence and forethought. By a very 
small monthly or annual payment there are 
at least two respectable insurance offices 
(the East of England Life Office, and the 
Law Property Assurance Society) that will, 
m the event of the death of a borrowing 
member, either pay off in one sum the 
amount due to the society, or discharge all 
the future monthly payments as they accrue 
due to the society I Thus, in either case, the 
property will be rendered secure to the 
representatives of the deceased, and the 
society protected from the risk of loss. 

A slight example will serve fully to illos- 
trate this useful feature: — A person aged 
25, borrowing £100 of a building sodety, 
repayable in ten years, may, by the payment 
of 2s. 8d. per month during the first, 
diminishing down to 4d. per month during 
the last year, secure, should he die, a suffi- 
cient sum to discharge his debt tminecKate^, 
or for a similar monthly payment secure the 
future payment of his monthly subscriptions 
in the event of death, and thus leave his 
property unencumbered. 

We have only now to add that the esti- 
mated number of building societies in opera- 
tion at this time, in the United Kingdom is 
2,000, and their aggregate annual income 
about £5,000,000 1 Let those who have pre- 
viously looked upon these soci^es with 
indifference pause, and they may discover 
"gold mines" nearer home than those of 
Australia, or California I G. W., Jun. 



It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy tinenvicd, to be healthful irithout 
physic, and secure without a guard. 
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QUBSTIONS SEQUIRI^fG ANSWERS. 

227. Wb«a passjuig through the Kyles of Bute 
one evenixLg last summer, on board a steamboat, 
the motion of the paddles cnused a beautiful blue 
light to be thrown out of the water, and whiuh I 
9AW reflected a long way bebiud. Could auy of 
your correspondents account for this pbenome- 
zton ; or aav where I can fiud information on 
the sulgect^A. M'D. 

228. Can any one explain what i« meant by the 
** Kentish fire" often mentioited in reports of 
public meetings- I suppose it a kind of applause : 
but of what kind, and why so called ?— H. 

229. Could any of the sage readers of the 
Sritieh CoHtroversiaUst say whether it be a fact 
that ^reatnest of inUlUct is almost invariab^ 
associated with dark-coloured hair; as tliis is 
asserted by some, and my own limiied knowledge 
corroborates it : and I hear that uU at the present 
day remarkable fmr genius or talent are cbarac- 
terized by this peculiarity ? If so, catf the con- 
nexion be in any way explained ? And are th^-e, 
or have there been any gi-eat men with hair of the 
o>pposite colour or of fair complexion ? — Enitok. 

230. A writer in the last number of the Coutro- 
versiafistf who seems to have found his opponent's 
*' logic" as unpleasant as his wit, has placed on 
record the following pa.ssa^e :— " Our ' tbeme' is 
superlo^cal, and as such it is ' dangerous to sober 
thought,' with those who cannot rise above the 
trammels of a mere word-phi!osophy ; and if, 
from our superlogical position, we are ineffective 
for forcing tlie convictions of logic-ensconced 
intellects, we, at all events, enjoy an immunity 
from the attacks of this word-wielUing class." 
I should be sorry to renew a contest between the 
two doughty diarapiops of the late debate ; but, 
as I have met with a similar idea two or three 
times lately, both in print and in oral converse, 
I should feel it a favour if any other impartial 
writers would give me their opinion on the philo- 
90phy of the above passage, and assist one who 
has been trying to ensconce his head in a helmet 
of l«*gr>c> to obtain a clear and coirect view of its 
province. — Hom use u lus. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

202. A Question in Machinery. — In looking 
over " The Inquirer" for January, I there find a 
question of the simplest kind, which I perceive 
has not yet received an answer; I therefore beg 
leave to famish F. T. A. with the easiest rule he 
will find, if he tries for twelve months, viz., — 
Addition. He having the whole of the speeds or 
pal lies on one spindle given, and two on ttie 
other, all that he has simply to do is to find tlte 
norober of inches added to 9 and 6. which will 
make them e^al to the two outer pullies, viz.: — 

in. in. i)*« in. 

12 9 § .3 
« 6 « 12 

li U 15 Id 
inches respectively. The following must be d jne 



in the same manner, b^ng rediMsed in an irregu- 
lar ri^o : — 

in. in. in. in. in. 

18 15| ia| lU 9 

6 14 



The former decreasing in regular qaantilies, all 
that is necessary to obtain the end sought is to 
get two sets of pullies and plewje them in opposite 
directions, and one strap will then work on each 
pulley.— A Sdbsc«ibe& fbom No. 1. 

218. Her Majesty's Descent and Title to the 
British Crown.— The question of P. D. might 
form a fine subj*»ct for quibbling discussion ac- 
cording to the different meanings attached to the 
words " in right of." Stiictly speaking, I should 
be inclined to say that Queea Victoria occupies 
the British throne " in rigtit of" her descent from 
the Princess Sophia of Hanover, in whom, and 
the heirs of her body (lineal issue), the imperial 
crown was vested by the Act of Settlement (12 
and 13 Will, and Mary, cap. 2). Most readers 
are aware that the crown is hereditary, arrd is 
governed in its descent by the ordinary laws of 
inheritance, with the exception, that in ordinary 
estates the right of primogeniture is confined to 
males, while in the case of the crown, it is ex- 
tended to females. But this hereditary sncoession 
is not absolute and unconditional. la 1*88, a 
convention ol the Enjflish Houses of Parliament 
declared that James li; by certain acts had "a^- 
dicated the throne;" while our Scotch brethren, 
much more bold.ly, and (I conceive) truthfuUy, 
*' did find and declare that" he had done certain 
unconstitutional acts, *' whereby he had fore- 
faulted (forfeited) the crown, and the throne was 
become vacant." Now, from the time of Henry 
IV., the course of descent of the crown had been 
repeatedly re-modelled and altered by the joint 
action of the king and pai^iament for the time 
being ;• consequently, in 1688, the throne being 
vacant by forfeiture, the parliaments of Scotland 
and England, as trustees for the nation, naturally 
assumed this power, and placed William and 
Mary on the throne, making further provirions 
and limitations (some of them directly contra- 
vening the strict rules of inheritance) for ^e future 
descent of the crown. A few years afterwards, 
the Act of Settlement was passed, poiniing out 
fiom whom, on certain events (whi<3h subsequently 
occuired), the descent of the crown should be 
traced, and at the same time limiting that deaeenft 
by certain conditions. Indeed — ^to coin a ptirase 
—I think that the Act of Settlement might be 
described as having vested the crown of these 
realms in the Princess Sophia^r cm estate-^ML 
Protestant, i. e., in her and such heirs of her body 
as are members of the Protesttaut Church of 
England. It can scarcdy be said, tberefofe, that 



* By a statute of Anne, it has since been mads 
high treason to maintain " that the kings of this 
realm, with the authority of parliament, are not 
able to make laws to bind the crown and the 
descent thereof." 
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our beloved nKmerah nignt in right of her descent 
from the Stuart fiunilr ; if we trmce her right by 
deecent beyond the Prinoese Sophia, we should 
•seend to Egbert, the firet king of England, to 
Llewellyn the Great of Wal«8, and to Duncan, 
King of Scotland, whom Macbeth murdered. 
P. D.'a informant appears to have been playing 
on the strict meaning of the word *' British. ' 
Our Queen, though not the direct heir, is « lineal 
descendant frmn James I., in whom the lines of 
desoent fhnn Egbert, William the Conqueror, 
Duncan, and Llewellyn, for the fint time met in 
one person. It is » curious fact that in addition 
to her desoent from these ancient founders of 
kingdoms, the Queen is also a lineal descendant 
from the founder of each separate dynasty- 
Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Bruns- 
wick — ^which has reigned in England. 

As illustrating the foregoing remarks, and as 
the most interesting and ancient line, I may trace 
Her Miyesty's descent upwards to Egbert, first 
sole monarch of England — a period of 1050 
years. 

Victoria is the granddaughter of George III., 
who was the grandson of George II., who was 
the grandson of Sophia, Princess of Hanover,* 
who was the granddaughter of James I.+ of Eng- 
land, who was the grandson of James V.t of 
Scotland, who was the grandson of Henry VII. 
of England, by his wife Elizabeth, who was the 
granddaughter of Bichard, Duke of York,2 who 
was the grandson of Roger Mortimer,ll Earl of 
March, who was the grandson of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence (third son of Edward III.), who was the 
grandson of Edward II., who was the grandson 
of Henry III., who was the grandson of Henry 
II., who was the grandson of Henry I.,ir by his 
wiib Matilda, who was the granddaughter of Ed- 



* The Princess Sophia was the daughter of 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, and daughter of 
Jan^es I. 

f James I. was the son of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, the daughter of James Y. of Scotland. 

t James IV. of Scotland married Margaret, 
the eldest daughter of Henry VII. of England. 

i The father of Edward IV. ; he was slain at 
the baule of Wakefield. 

II Not having had access to any work on English 
history, while compiling the above genealogy, it 
is right to warn the reader that I feel some hesi- 
tation in trusting my memory as to the precise 
relationship between the Duke of York and Roger 
Mortimer. The claims of the Duke of York (who 
was son to the Earl of Cambridge by Anne, sister 
to the last Earl of March) were in right of his 
mother. Lionel, Duke of Clarence, left an only 
daughter, Philippa, who by marriage with Ed- 
mund Mortimer, had issue Roger Mortimer. The 
doubt in my own mind is whether Anne, the 
mother of the Duke of York, was the daughter or 
sister of this Roger Mortimer. The difference is 
not great, but I should be sorry to lead P. D. 
into an error, however trifling. The house of 
Mortimer being descended from Gladys, the sister 
of Llewellyn the Great, the right bv descent to 
the supremacy of Wales thus joined the title to 
the English crown. 

IT Henry II. was the sou of Qeottlrey Plantage- 
net (whence the name of the dynasty) by Matilda, 
the daughter of Henry I. 



ward the outlaw,* who was the grandson f 
Ethelred, who was the grandson of Edmund the 
Elder, who was the grandson of Alf^red the Great, 
who was the grandson of Egbert — B. S. 

Since the Norman Conquest the crown of Eng- 
land has been hereditary. At the death of Eliza- 
beth, the King of Scotland received the crown of 
England, in virtue of his grandmother having 
been a descendant of the hoane of Plantagenet, 
and he the nearest heir to the throne. His family 
retained the throne till the Revolution of 1688 
(with the exception of the period of CromwelTs 
Protectorate), at which time King James's infant 
son, being a Roman Catholic, was passed over, 
and his daughter Maij, the wife of William, 
Prince of Orange, received the crown. Both of 
these dying without issue, as also their successor 
Anne, the crown was therefore settled upon tiie 
Princess Sophia (daughter of Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia, daughter of James I.), and her 
heirs, being Protestants.' This princess died 
before Queen Anne, and her son George L, the 
Elector of Hanover, the immediate ancestor of 
Queen Victoria, was called to the crown. By tiiis 
setUement it will be observed that the direct issue 
of King James II. are passed over, as well as 
of Henrietta, the daughter of Charles I., who 
married the Duke of Orleans, owing to their 
being Catholics. By an act In the reign of 
William III., no person who is a Roman Cattiolie, 
or married to a member of that persuasion, can 
sway the sceptre of Great Britain.— Waltbk. 

219. re^etarianism.— Though no friends to the 
practice of vegetarianism, we are great lovers of 
fair-play in argument, and as such tender oar 
services to " A Young Vegetarian." The source 
of his difficulty is a misconception of the nature 
of Biblical argument If he wish to argue 
soundly, he must learn to confine Bible reason- 
ings to moral, social, and religious questions. 
The Scriptures do not teach physiology or thera- 
peutics. The Jewbh dispensation found man a 
flesh-eating being ; and for certain symbolic pur- 
poses it forbad certain meats ; when those par- 
poses were accomplished, the meaning of the 
symbols was explained, and their abolition shown 
to Peter by the vision recorded in Actsx. The 
words " kill and eat," are consequently no more to 
be regarded as an argument against vegetarianism, 
than as a command that every man should become 
his own butcher and eat the raw flesh of those 
animals only whiA were pronounced unclean by 
the Mosaic law. If " A Young Vegetarian" should 
ever again meet an opponent who seriously urges 
the passage in question as an argument, we would 
advise him to refer to the conduct of Christ in the 
Pharisee's house, and to ask his opponent if he 
considers that a rational argument against clean 
hands. If " A Youne Vegetarian" admits Bible 
arguments into his discussions he will find hr 
greater difficulties than in the passage quoted; 



* Edward the OuUaw (the son of the celebrated 
Edmund Ironside) had issue, Edgar Atiieling 
(who died childless) and a daughter, Margaret 
Margaret married Malcolm III., King of Scotland, 
by whom she had several children, and amongst 
the rest, Matilda, the wife of Henry I. of England. 
The sole issae of this latter marriage, living at 
the death of Henry I., was Matilda, or Maude, 
Empress of Germany, whose son ultimately suc- 
ceeded 10 the English crown as Henry II. 
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e.g., Abel was a keeper of sheep, and since sheep- 
sinus — if wanted for clothing the few human 
beings then ahve (though we fancy they would 
be incoaveniently warm in Central Asia)— might 
have been obtained without keeping sheep on a 
large scale. It is pretty evident that flesh-eating 
was then in fashion, which, connected with the 
supreme command over all animals given to 
Adam, looks very like a Divine permission to kill, 
and a divinely-implanted instinct to eat atiimal 
food. Again, by express Divine command, the 
Jewish priests received a portion of the flesh of 
the animals sacrificed for their own sustenance, 
and the whole Jewish nation were bound to eat 
the flesh of the paschal lamb, so that none of 
God's peculiar people could have been vege- 
tarians without sin. Again, it was commanded, 
** Thou Shalt not seethe a kid in bis mother's 
milk;" this precept was intended to warn the 
Jews against any approach to barbarity and 
cruelty, even in thought or appearance, ^et it 
goes on the assumption that the cruelty of killing 
a Idd and eating boiled meat is permissible. But 
no candid reasoner will urge these or any other 
soiptaral ai^uments against vegetarianism, un- 
less its supporters commit the lolly of arguing 
the question on moral grounds. If our friend is 
resolved to become " a Biblical Vegetarian," we 
can only pity his woful position as a disputant, 
and regret that the sacred volume should be 
dragged into a squabble on the subject-matter of 
cookery. Comparative anatomy, human phy- 
siology, chemistry, and experience as to its results 
— ^these are the battle-fields on which " A Toung 
Vegetarian" should war against those who, like 
ourselves, are (so long as it is not abused) friends 
to— A Good Bound op Beef. 

222. Carlisle.— 1( your correspondent J. G. S. 
—desirous of information regarding " Carlisle" — 
means Richard Carlile, he will find an elabo- 
rately-epitomized history of that individual pub- 
lished by Holyoake and Co., 147, FieeUsU-eet, 
I<ondon. — ^A. 

229. The Principles of the English Language. 
— In reply to the inquiries of £. S. I would 
reconmiend him to procure the latest edition of 
Walker s " Dictionary," containing the additional 
words (of which there are some thousands) that 
have been introduced since the publication of the 
first issue of that work. He should then stud^ 
carefully the " Principles of English Pronunci- 
ation," prefixed to it; and iu the meantime he 
should not pass over a word he sees in the course 
of his reading, or hears in conversation, of the 
pronunciation of which he is not certain, without 
referring to the dictionary, and fixing its true 
sound in his memory. For correcting false and 
teaching true pronunciation, E. S. could not do 
better ^an read regularly Pitman's "Phonetic 
Journal," which comes out weekly, and his other 
phonetic serials in the phonotypic character. 
We strongly advise the study of Dr. Beard's 
"Lessons in English," price 3s., for teaching 
thoroughly the composition of the words of our 
language. Should E. S. take this course, I ven- 
ture to say he will not fail to be greatly benefited, 
as I have derived great advantage from it myself. 
— ^Emitob. 

226. The Pronunciation of Latin, ^rc— Per- 
haps the following remarks will be what '* Enitor" 
requires. The Latin language should be pro- 



nouneed exactly as it is written. It is impossible 
to know with certainty how the Romans them- 
selves pronounced it,'but probably it was some- 
what in the same way as modem Italian is now 
spoken. Latin is pronounced quite differently 
on the Continent to what it is in England, because 
all nations now pronounce it exactly as it is writ- 
ten, giving to each of the vowels the sound it has 
iu their own language. One error, however, 
beginners are liable to fidl into : — Nubes, a cloud, 
U two syllables, not one, and is pronounced netc* 
bees. Mites, a soldier, is not sounded like the 
plural of the Enghsh word mile, but in two syl- 
lables, as my-lees. Amare,io love, is not pro- 
nounced like the feminine of a horse, but like 
a Mary. These remarks may seem very absurd 
to some, but I really don't see how anybody 
wduld ever find them out himself, unless told. 
" Enitor ' next inquires the nature of Latin poetry. 
The nature of Latin poetry is just the same as the 
nature of English poetry^ but we suppose it is 
the nature of Latin vene that is soc^ht. All the 
£neid is written in what is called Hexameter 
verse. This word is derived firom the Greek Hex, 
six, and metron, a measure; and the verse is so 
called because it has six feet in it. But what is 
a foot? Let us take a Una of English verse for 
an example : — 

" Who can decide when doctors disagree ? " 

It will be seen that there are just ten syllables in 
this line. Two syllableA are called a foot, hence 
there are Ave feet in the above line. Every line 
in the ** Paradise Lost " has five feet. It is the 
dividing of lines, or verses as they are called 
when reference is made to Latin lines, into feet 
which is called scanning. But the scanning of 
Latin verse is not quite so simple. Two kinds of 
feet are used in the composition of Hexameter 
verses, one containing three syllables, the other 
two. The foot of three syllables is called a 
Dactyl; the foot of two syllables is called a 
Spondee. A dactyl is composed of one long 
syllable followed by two short ones ; a spondee 
uf two long ones : for one long syllable is equi- 
valent to two short ones. A long syllable is 
marked thus - ; a short one thus ^. Let us now 
examine the first line of the MnexA. 

'^Ai-ma virum que cano, Trojee qui primus aboris." 

This when divided into feet, or scanned, is as 
follows : — 

Arm& vX | rQm qiie c5 | no Tro | jee qai | 
primiis &b | oris. 

It will be seen that there are six feet in the verse, 
the first two being Dactyls, the second two 
SpondeeSyXhe fiOh a Dactyl, and the last a iS/^on- 
dee. In every Hexameter verse the last foot is a 
Spondee, and the last but one a Dactyl. The 
remaining four may be either Dactyls or Spon- 
def.s at the pleasure of the writer. With regard to 
the pronunciation of long and short vowels, we 
can only say thar a long vowel must be pro- 
nounced long, and a short vowel short. To take 
an English example, implicate is sounded with 
the accent on the first syllable; thus, implicate. 
If the accent were on the Hccoud syllable, the t of 
the second syllable would be lung ; thus, impli'cate. 
So in the above line of the £neid, virum is pro- 
nounced vir'um not virum ; and cano is sounded 
can'o, not cano ; primus is pronounced pri'mus. 
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Botprim'm. <*Enit«r"a)i<NiMaM»tcrtliepro«oi(|r i Tk« keat Latin Gmoumt I Jnow k thu by 
in a good LaUn emaMar.aiidtbcn 1m would find Prof«Mor Keya, pabluted by Mmiti^. But the 
na dilfieuHy witk either the proBunoiatMa of th« Proaady w iha eannAon " Rtoa Latin Gxamauw" 
Latin langway,or the •oatming of Latin poetry. I ie ^piite aauficknti— J,C MoCJva. 



GRAHMAB CLASS. 

MODEL EXERCISE No. XV.— See Vol. IV. p. 238. 
VERBS. 



ACTITK OB TB4MsiTrre. 


P48tIVB. 


NWTBB Oa IKTBAKIITITE. 


Premu. 


PaU. Per/. Par. 


Present. 


Pa^L 


I¥rf, Par. 


Presemt.\^ Pmai. 


Per/Piar. 


Menien* 


rendered 




re-kindle 
bold 


re.kindlad 
held 


re^kindiad 
AeWor 




oonsiated 


I'rodmet 


produced 


prodoeed 






holden 


{Is) am was 


beea 


Fmds 


found 


f<mfKl 


weave 


wove 


woven 


faU fell 


fallen 


auf^ 


suspected 


Mwpectrd 


keep 


kept 


heft 


ha$tg hmkg 


bang 


CoMuH 


consulted 


cottsnft^i 


leave 


fell 


left 


™W^ 


inmaeed 


•npesed 


Bmctirage encouraged 


encoaraged 


cultivate 


oullirated 


cultrrated 


beteved 


behaved 


Pity pitied 


pitied 


sufler 


suflerrd 


mJ«v«2 








Alleviate 


aUeviated 


ulleviated 


remember 


remember- 


remember- 


onMifY lappcared 


appeared 


Kefps 


kept 


kept 




Ced 


[ed 


1 




Jfe$ervt 


deserred 


<i«»erved 


escape 


escaped \e$eaped 


jfrows Igrew 


grown 


Mrmves 


braved 


braved 


learn 


l€«rnt 


Iratnt 


Hmmifer |sktmbn«d 


slumbered 


Cwert 


coTcred 


covered 


tnve 


.Wve 


fftven 


aeemed 


Acquire j acquired 


acquired 


b.jrn 


b«mt 


but^t 


sytnpa |sym|MU 


8>rapa- 


Improve improTed 


improved 


blight 


blighted 


HigkUA 


likizel LUiiBad 


[Siiea 


Attain fMtaiwid 


attained 


gratl 


graiied 


gn^fted 








Confer conferred 
CaU called 


conferred 














called 


sour 


soared 


soured 








P^nten 


possessed 


possessed 


corrupt 1 


corrupted 


corrvpted 









* The words in italic are those found in the text. 



Jamior Dwiuan, 
Exaroise XVII., Vol. IV., p. 317. 

Senior Division. 
Parse ^be following verses, and state all you 
know of the parts of speech, government, and 
agreement, &c., ol the words: — 

Children of plenty, who Hie cheering rays 
Of liberal fortune's golden snnsbine sham. 
While love parental crowns your cloudless days. 
Meets every wish, prevents each rising care, 
Ah ! do not spurn misfortune's outcast child, 
"Who knows no shelter, finds no earthly door, 
A snowdrop, sbatter'd in the dreary wild, 
N^ by the storm, with rain bespiinkled o'«r. 

MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 
SOLUTIONS.— XIV. 
iiuesthn97. 100 miles s63d600eiDcbc8 



Qttetiloa 39. By <!anoenJng the 1 
in the numerators and denominators of the frae- 
twtts, we £nd the ansaners^. 
Question 40. ^*a«irtr.— U1837696. 
I — D. Noov. 

Question 41 . Diameter of earth's orbit= 
«5,000,000 X S= 190,000,000 
Circimrfereuoe of do = 

I'W.OOO.OOO X 3-HT«9=«9C;i0t,M0 
Number of hours in a ye«r=s«766 
Number of miles travelled per hoars 
59091)2100 



and - 



s7282756^f sovereigns —Ans, 



AQtTILA. 

Qmesiion 88. £3 ITs. ^d. =3783 ftuthings 
ie7ftO,eoO,flO©=7iO.0OO,OOO,!OOO fothhigt 

7jo,«»,oee.o8o , 

— ~^ »10S6i63fSoB.erl«05i3M|lhJkroy 

17 ewt.sS313-89 lbs. ti»y nearly 
******* aaijtafl ^"^"^ ^«inva wmlj^Jhti, 



8766 



=68092-87018024184.-..«M. 



Y. B LAI DO. 

Question 42. £3 17s. ]0|d=:1869 Lalfuenoe 
.£'7.')O.00O.OA0a360,0OO^J0,0OO halfpence 
360^0,000,000 ,n«fi»*«^«rw. 

1869"^ — =lM6M3;230«oz.troy 
Than as 
437-6 : 4i(0 :: 19961€872a92 : 911327677138 ax. 
avairdvqtots 



And 



211317677-1 38 
176C9 



« 11987-502 



VJ1987d02=228 feet, the aide reqtdrad, newly. 
Question 43. As 10xl4xHx6 : 25x.90xtx 
11 : : 18 oxen : 19-6428571 loads of barley. 

But vs. 
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Qmtiiwm 4S. L«9t»s«tae«ideortibe«fuai« 

6* X 3l4l6««Tea of tiM apfacve 
x=6x V3-U16=10-6M7. 
Qii«vfMm 46. By que«tion 42, tiie sofid content 
= lt«87-5e22caHc<feet 

.-. Diameter of globe= // .°^^ =28-39507 

feet nearly. W. D. Haswell. 

Que«<ton 47. a:"+y z=576 
y«+a? 2=612 
z*+xy =792 
Aa :r, jy and z are in arithmetical progression, 
let </=tbeir coimnoB difiereuoe. Then pssw-tdf 
and z=x+2 d, and 

la) 2a:»+3da:+2d«=576 

(*) 9x*+4dx+ d»=612 

ic) 2 X* +5 dx+id^ =792 

{d) By adding (a) to (c) 4a:»+»da:+6 d«=1368 

(«) Multiply (6) by 2 and 4 x' + S d x+2 rf»=1224 

Sabtract (e) Irom Id) and 4 d* = 144 

d* = l44 

« -qi=36.-.rf^. 
4 
Bj Aubatitoting this value for d in equations 
(«) and <fr), and subtraotiitg («) from (6) 
6x->36=ad6 
.•.6«=72.-.ar=12 

.V=«+^=12 + 6axl8 

jr=4:+2rf=18+«=24--A. G. B. 
Qiftfx/um 48. Let A. be the first statiosL. B the 
op of the steeple, C the second station, axul D a 
point three feet above tbe base of the steeple on a 
levcd with tfae trom windov. 

Then 90°-;W°=^52°=B A C 
and 90~{52+35° 30')=2° ^-A B C 
And we have as 

Sin. 2° 20' : sin. 125° SC : : -20 : A B=373-28 
Again, RmL : sin. : : «'JW-28 : 22«-8l.5=B D 
.-. H«qiuied heights=229-815+3=2;^Hl.'» feet 
nearly. Paso. 

QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XVI. 

(a) 61. If a lbs. of tea cost lis., what will 
S81be.oost? 

62, ir 3 cows eat as iBuoh grass as 14 theei^^ 
and m field of 7 aores will k<*ep 6 cows, bow tuaay 
abeep can be kept in the same field if the oows 
aw removed ? 

63. There are 12 ouaees in ayouaui troy,aad 
Ifi ounces in a |K>uud avoirdnpoise, btit tbe po^od 
troy is to tbe pound avoirdupoise as ^7^ : 7000. 
What is (he proportion of the ou»oe troy to the 
ounce avotrdupoise ? 

A4. Jledm^ the ounce avoiixkipoise to a deoonal 
ot sax j>laet« of the ounce troy. 

[P) 6«. Two vsesst4ig«;r8, A and B, were sent a 
dwtanne of 35 miles, wuen A^ by traveUiag at the 
rmte of 2 miles per hour larter than B, arrived at 
bis -destination am hour before bim. At what rate 
did tbev travel ? 

6». Bought a munber of books lii>r £7. Now, 
if I bad obtained K books more for the mo&ey, i 
should bawe paid 2a. per book less. How many 
did 1 buy? 
'• 67. Haqaired tbe differenee in enbio inches in 
tbe capatMigr of two vowels — tbe one a paraUt* lo- 
piped and the other a cylinder ; tbe fooBer having 
asquare baseof 9 inches «u tbe side; the diameter 
of tbe latter bemg 9 iauhea,a n d tbe dei^ afeai;b 
Siinobea. 

6a. Bo^ nin ad Ifaa <» w» in yinta. 



{e} 09. DividsMiiito two aooh parts ttiat the 
first shall be the squaiv «f the seeond. 

70. A yow ngian being qaesttoned respeciting 
tbe jengtb and breadth of bis fother's rectangular 
field, replied that he had forgotten, but hn knew 
that it was just as far round as S<|tdre John^m's 
16 acve, tbovgb it ooatafoed only half as maoh 
gronnd. Supposing this statement to have been 
correct, what were the dimensions ? 

71. Given a-»xy« = l701.„-, ^ , 

;py._J.^798}tofind*andy. 

78. At the top of a brewery, 60 feet high, is 
placed a cistern, 15 yards long, 8 wide, and 4 feet 
de^, which has to be filled by ahorse with a com- 
mon pumping engine, from a circular well, 12 
liset wide and 30 feci ts tbe suriaoe of the water. 
In what time will tbe iM>rse be able to fiU the 
cistern, snpposing tbe borse ts peribnn 17^50 
u»el'ul units of work per ro i aw lo , and no water to 
flaw into tbe well during tbe « 



PHONETIC SUUBT.HAND CXAftS. 
Sevekth awo CoNCf^^nrNO Lkssok. 

1. Commence this lesson by going over 4^_ _ 
the list of prefixes and affixes on pages 46 mtkA 47 
of the " Mauttal," and by studying the " General 
Rules for Wiitjng." 

2. Read and copy several 6mes tbe lists of 
Grarauialogues, Mos. I. and IL on pages 56,67 of 
the** Manual." 

3. Read and afterwards careAilJy copy the first 
part of the Essay in tbe *' Manual" on the *• Ad- 
vantages of Shurthaud." 

4. Read and copy the chapters on *' Pbraseo- 
graphy," and the ••Contractions,'' pages 60 — 6i 
of the "Manual." 

5. Study the Rules of Punctuation, as laid down 
on page n3 of the ** Manu^" and read and cctpj 
the hecond pai-t of the Essay on Short-band. 

6. Send us as a Phonographic Exercise the 3rd 
Psulm, and we will return it, enclosing you the 
name ol' ameniber of the " Phonetic Society/' who 
will t>e happy to receire and correct future ex- 
ercises. 

7. With your exercise lavour us with an hannt 
expressiou of^our opinion of Pbouography, and 
the succ:ess or otherwise of the experimental plan 
by which we have sought to direct yonr studies 
in it. 



GEOOBAPfilCAL CLASS. 
£ke«cise No. VI. 
1 . Give the diiection of tbe great <watevrtiednf 
Eurctpe. 

3i. What rivers dnun tbe seotbem slope f 4be 
Bortbem? 

3. ti ive tbe nantes «f otlier important nwcrs , 
and tlie general ceiuse of tbe rivers ol Enjrapa. 

4. Wbicb are tbeawst citfid? tbe si o w w t? tbe 
SKL longest ? 

5. How many sets of labts are tbevef Wbeve 
am tbeyf 

6. What are tbe names of tbe cbieT Alpine 
kdces on ibe soitth alsipe 7 on tbe nor^ t on tbe 
east 7 sa tbe wast? at Sweden 7 of ibe pdain 7 

7. Wiiat as tbe extent of all Ibe Ittkes in Ite 
uoPth-weet o4'4be plain 7 

a. £ ¥ul ai n lbs nauea, M^ggiowy JM^mnbitri, 
NeuuedeL 
0. i>aseribetbeclinitte«f£4iaap«. 
ID. What saatw itsfsoMliwUlrt'? 
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11. What efitot does the neighboorhood of Asia 
prodoee? ofAAriea? of the oeean? 

12. Deseribe the summers of the north. 

13. ¥rhat is the cause of the great heat? aeoa. 
seauenoe? 

14. What parts hare no spring? no winter? 
those in whioh the spring advances gradually ? 



15. What parts ezperienee the greatest dfObr- 
enee in temperature ? Those subject to the most 
sudden changes ? 

16. How is the avera ge t empenUnre of dilbrait 
climates ascertained ? What are the lines called 
which indicate the difforenoe of climate? 



REPORTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



Matuhetter^An 8aitU$' Mutuai Improvement 
Society,— 'Th9 second annual coffee partf of this 
sodety was held on Thursday, the 27th ApriL 
After an introductory address from Mr. Bobert 
Thomhill, the president for the past year, Mr. 
Hope, the secretary, read the report, whidi showed 
that the society had made rerr satisfhotory pro- 
gress since the last annual meeang, and now con- 
sists of twenty-seven ordinary and four honorary 
members. A manuscript magazine has been es- 
tablished, and is well supported. 

It was stated that Dr. Burton had accepted the 
office of president for the ensuing year; and that 
the committee had been empowered to arrange 
for a course of lectures during the winter months. 

An essay on *' Woman — her Influence," was 
read by Mr. Partington; and the meeting was 
addressed by representatives from the following 
societies,— Mr. Cooke, of 8t John's Zetetic So- 
ciety ; Mr. Heathcote, of Cavendish street Literary 
and Scientific Society; Mr. Nickson, secretary 
to the Manchester Union of Mutual Improvement 
Societies; and by several of the officers and 
members of the society. 

Blyth Youth$' Improvement Society.— -The first 
annual soir6e of this society was recently held 
in the Wesleyan schoolroom, Blyth. The meet- 
ing was addressed by the Bev. Messrs. J. Reid, 
A.M., J. Hansom. J. Simon, and D. Carmichael. 
Mr. J. Wood, junior, presented a set of books 
to the Rev. D. Carmichael, for conducdng a 
elass on Mental Philosophy; and Mr. J. Ro- 
binson, junior, presented a set of books to the 
Bev. J. Reid, A.M., for conducting a class on 
English Grammar. The society has been nine 
months in existence, and besides the above classes, 
debateshavebeen held weekly. It is now in a pros- 
perous condition, the treasurer having in hand a 
balance, of ;e6.— Onwa&d. 

Liverpool {Cretcent Chapel) Mutual Improve- 
ment Society,— On Monday evening, the 10th 
instant, the members and Mends of this society 
held theirfirst public tea meeting,inorder,maiu]y, 
to establish their existence as a society, and partly 
to cdebrate the introduction of a manuscript ma- 
mziue, to be supported by the members, and enti- 
tled the " Friend of Progress." 

The cbair was occupied bv the president, Mr. 
James Mahood, who introduced the business of 
the meeting bv calling upon the secretary, Mr. 
J. ell, to read the report, the substance of which 
statvt that the society had existed about ten 
mont s, and that during that period thirty-three 
easavs had been read on various suii}eots of ge- 
neral importance. The report then traced the 
history o the society, and compared its original 
iniignifieanoe with its present advanced and flou- 



rishing condition. The meeting was then ad- 
dressed by Messrs. Towers, Percival, Maltroan, 
and Jones ; and after an eloquent address from 
the chairman the meeting closed, all present ex- 
pressing themselves much gratified with the pro- 
ceedings. 

The City of Madrat Young Men's Literary 
Society.—The eleventh half-yearly meeting o( 
this society was held on Friday, the dlst Mar^, 
1854, in the large upper room of the society's pre- 
mises, in Popham's Broadway, Black Town. 
John Hathaway Parry Wilson, Esq., presided. 
The speakers on the occasion were Messrs. 
Izaacke, Oilby, and Avery. Their sentiments 
had but one object in view, the means to be 
adopted to induce others to join the sode^. 
Their speeches were short, and to the purpose. 
It will be more interesting to your readers to pe- 
ruse an abstract of the report of the society than 
that of the speeches. The report announced that 
100 persons were members of the society. It is 
graufyiug to find that this number is the largest 
the society has had from its institution. The 
treasurer's account showed that the amount col- 
lected during the past half year, inclusive of the 
balance in hand on the 1st of September, 1858, 
was rs. 763 3 a. 7 p., and the sum expended 
rs. 420 5 a. 4 p., leaving a balance of rs. 343 
2 a. 7 p. on the 1st of March, 1854. This is also 
exceedingly pleasing. It has always been the 
object of the committee of the society to hare a 
balance on hand, to meet extraordinary or emer- 
gent charges. As the society is dependmt on 
local subscriptions and donations, the committee 
deserve great credit for their prudence. The so- 
ciety, since the 22nd of October, 1853, has removed 
to the present premises, and this has had the effect 
of drawing greater attention to the reading room. 
The number of visitors to the rooms amounted to 
2,804, and the periodicals and newspapers, &c., 
taken home by members were 365. The reading 
room is supplied with the Madras Spectator, 
Atheneeum^ Crescent^ Examiner ^ Circulator^ No- 
five Herald, Temperance Journal, and Calcutta 
Review; the London Times, Examiner, Atlas 
for India, Illustrated London News, Punch, 
British Controversialist, Dickens' Household 
Words, Chambers' Journal of Literature, &e., 
and Edinburgh Review. The library of the 
society now contains about 700 volimies of stan- 
dard works. During the past half year S84 vo- - 
lumes were taken out by 201 parties. The library 
is open daily (Sunday excepted), from six ajn.to 
nine p.m. Several morning and evening danes 
on the mutual improvement principle are now in 
active operation. The studies are the Mathema- 
tics, the Glassies (Latin and Greek), and the TamO 
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lan^^uage. A phonogn^hic class will be opened 
shortly, as soon as the books are received from 
Messrs. Smith , Elder, and Co., booksellers. The 
mutual improvement principle has been adopted, 
in consequence of the freat difficulty expeiienced 
in procuring efficient leaders. No lectures have 
been delivered, in consequence of no one coming 
forward to lecture. The society cannot, at pre- 



sent, afford to pay lecturers. The disenssion 
class of the society meets every Saturday evening, 
at seven o'clock, and is over by quarter to nine. 
The average attendance at the elass is 68, the 
maximum number being 160. Twenty five sub- 
jects of a local, general, and practical natura were 
discussed during the past six months. 

AMbmbbr. 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 



ON EDUCATIONAL, LITEBAKT, 

Adams and Co.'s Nat Hist, for Travellers, 12s. 
Aim's (F.) Practical Dutch Grammar, 48. 
Alderson's (J.) Orthographical Exercises, n.ed. ,1s. 
Alison's Hist, of Europe, People's ed., vol.5, 4s. 
Arithmetical Grammar Abridged, 5tb ed., 2s. 
Art and Industry, as represented in the New York 

Exhibition, 5s. 
Atkinson's (G.) Sheriff Law, 3rd ed., 10s. 6d. 
Shipping I^ws of the British 

Empire, 10s. 6d. 
Arnold's Henry's First Latin Book, n. ed.,3s. 
Autobiography of a Working Man, n. ed.. 5s. 
Banfield's Statistical Companion for 1851, 6s. 
Beale's Microscope, and its Application to Clinical 

Medicine, 10s. 6d. 
Beachwood's The Friends, and other Poems, 6s. 
Bell's English Poets,*' Dryden, voL 3," 2s. 6d. 
Bib. Class, " Herodotus, with Commentary by 

Blakeslev," 2 vols., 32s. 
Bohn's Biit Classics, "Addison's Works, vol. 3, 

The Spectator," 3s. 6d. 
Class. Library, "Catullus and Tibullus, 

Poems of," trans., 58. 
■ Eco. Lib., " Theodoret and Evagrius's 

History of Church," 5s. 
Standard Lib., " Locke's Works, vol. 1., 

Philosophical," 3s. 6d. 
Bookbinding, Finishing made Easy, 58, 
Bowman's Intro, to Practical Chemistry, 2nd ed., 

6s. 6d. 
Brooke's (R.) General Gazetteer, n. ed., 7s. 
Buchau's Advanced Prose and Poetical Beader.38. 
Butler's (J. O.) New Intro, to Geography, 17th 

ed., 2s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Calendar, 1854, 6s. 6d. 
Cassell's French Dictionary, 9s. 6d. 
Chalmers (Dr.) Astronomical Discourses, n. ed., 

2s. 6d. 
Child's (The) Guide to Enowledg^, 23rd ed., 3s. 
Combe's (G.) Principles of Criimnal Legislation, 

2s. 
CooMtoitk's System of Natural Philosophy, by 

Xees, 6th ed., 3s. 6d. 
Copleston's Remains, with Introduction, by Dr. 

Whately, 10s. 6d. 
Cormack's (Dr.) Notes on the Cholera, Is. 
Consiu's Philosophy of Kant, trans, by Hender- 
son, 9s. 
Creasy's Rise and Progress of English Constitu- 
tion, 2nd ed., 9s. 6d. 
Cromwell and English Commonwealth,byGuizot, 

2nd ed., 2 vols.. 28s. 
Cyclopaedia of Biography, by Elihu Rich, 12s.6d 
Dawe»'s Lessons on the Phenomena of Industrial 

Life, 28. 



AND SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 



Duverger's (W.) French and English Idioms. 

7thed.,4s.6d. ' 

Ellison's (S.) English Grammar, 2s. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, ed. by T. S. Traill, 

vol. 5, 24s. 

Metropolitana, " Hunt's Manual 



of Photography, 4th ed., revised," 6s. 
" Phillips's Ma- 
nual of Metallurgv," 2nd ed., 12s. 6d. 
Forbes'sSymmetricu Structure of Scripture,8s.6d. 
Fownes's (G.) Manual of Elementary Chemistry, 

5th ed., 12s. 
GilfiUan's First and Second GaUeries of Literary 

Portraits, 1 vol., 10s. 
Glasgow (The) University Album for 1854, 5s. 
Gleig's School Series, " M'Leod's Hand Atlas." 

2s. 6d. 
Glenny's Farming for the Million, Is. 
Goodacre's Arithmetic, by M^ynard, 10th ed.,4s. 
Golovin's (J.) Nations of Russia and Turkey, 5s. 
Gosse's The Aquarium, 17s. 
Gray, Collins, and Famell's Poetical Works, ed. 

by Wilmott, 58. 
Grocott's Index to Familiar Quotations, 3s. 6d. 
Hall's Second French Course, n. ed., Is. 6d. 
Hamel's Laws of the Customs, 16s. 
Handel's Messiah, arranged for Organ, by Dr. 

Elvey,6s.6d. 
Hazlitt and Bocke's Manual of Law of Maritime 

Warfare, lOs. 6d. 
Herbert's Poetical Works, Is. 3d. 
Hood's Suggestions for Provision of Criminal 

Lunatics, os. 6d. 
Hopkins On Atmospheric Changes ptt)dueing 

Rain and Wind, 2nd ed., 9s. 
Horrocks s (J. D.) Zeno, and other Poems, 5s. 
Hume and Smollett's History of England, by 

Hughes, n. ed., vol. 2,4s. 
Johnson's Chemistry of Common Life, vol. 1, 58. 
Jopling's (J.) Practice of Isometrical Perspecdve, 

n. ed., 58. 
Knight's (C.)Old Printer and the Modem Press/^s. 
Lectures before Yoimg Men's Christian Assoda- 

tiou, 1854,4s. 
Lee's Last Days of Alexander and First Days of 

Nicholas, 3s. 6d. 
Le Page's Finishing Exercises in French Con- 
versation, Is. 6d. 

Juvenile Treasury of French Conver- 



sation, 3s. 
Lillywbite's Cricketer's Guide. 1854, Is. 
Lingard's History of England, People's ed., voL 

1,3s. 6d. 
Lloyd's Homeric Design of Shield of Achilles,58. 
Lunn's (H. C.) Musings of a Musician, n. ed., 3s. 
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l'«(T.) Ekmeate oTGaonetrj and MenMn- 

_jn, part In !>• ^(^ 
MK;ab«'s CatlMHe Hkt af Eaglaul, ▼el. 3, 18t. 
Mftutdl's Medals ofCreadion, 3nd ed^STOla.^Slt. 
Manaal for Articled Clerk*, 7tfa «d., 14«. 
Max veU's Caar, kis Court mad. PeopK S^ <^ 
Morell'a (J. R.) Turkey, Pa«t and Present, Is. 
Marrisosi Oa Relations between Labour and 

Capital, 9s. 6d. 
Nicholson's Student's Instructor, n. ed., 10s. 6d. 
Matioual Illustrated Library — "Johnson's Lives 

of the Poets, by Hazlitt, vol. 3," as. 6d. 
Newmans History of British Ferns, 3rd ad., ISs. 
O'Gorman's (D.) intuitive Calculations, 9th ed , 

3s. 6d. 
Orr's Circle of the Sciences, vol.1, 2s. 6d. 
Painter's.Gilder's, and Varubher s Manual, n. ed., 

28. 6d. 
Badcliffe's Friends, Ghosts, and Sprites, 98. 6d. 
Buskin's Leoturea «n Arohitectore aad Paiating, 

88. 6d. 
Selby's Events to be remembered in Ihe History 

of England, 6th ed., 3s. Od. 
Seneca's Morals, is. 
Shaw's Family Library, "Nicholas I., by H. 

Christmas," Is. 



Slader'a (Mrs.) Leasotw IB Geograidif.n. •d.»4s.fld. 
Smeaton's Buiidera' Packet Manual, n.ed., da. 
Spencer's (Captain) Toikey, Russia, BiMk Sea, 

&!e.,68. 
ikewart's Arithmetie, Key to, by Trotter, aa.€d. 
Strailisrd Shakspere.od. byC. Siugbt,«oL 5., is. 
TImomob's Outline of Neoeaaary Lawa ofTJMMij^, 

Srd ed., 7s. 6d. 
Thomson's Seaisons, Is. 

Todd's Student's Manual, Preface by Binney, Ss. 
Traveller s Library, " Durrieu s Present State of 

Morocco," Is. 
Troppaneger's English-German Grammar, 5th 

ed., 68. 
Tapper's (M. F.) Proverbial Philosophy, 17th ed., 

7s. 
'VTaagen's Treasures of Art in Great Britain^ 3 

v»ls.,t)6s. 
Waverley Novels, n. dieap ed., voL 1., * Wafer- 
ley," Is. 6d. 
Wiese's Letters on English Educadon, trans, by 

Arnold, 4k. 6d. 
Williams's GenaanJIagltsh Bialogaes, 12lh «d., 

3s. bd. 
Young On Natural History and Hakiy of <i»e 

Sahnon, 3s. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



M. Mamel, a FreiRhman efttablished in Bel- 
gium, who wrote a remarkable ** Life of Welling- 
ton" some few years ago — remarkable for being 
the first and only work from a French pen which 
did justiee to the great soldier and great citizen — 
departed this life a tew weeks back. He was in 
the early prime of manhood, and had for some 
time been engaged on a " H istory of NapQleon," 
and other woi ks of importance. * 

The gentleman who " does" the Times obHu. 
aries is Mr. I>od, author of" The ParliMnentary 
Companion," aud known among his brethren of 
the parliametrtary staff as " Dod upon Death." 

A subscription has been commenced tor a mo- 
noment to Hhj memory of Professor Wilson, of 
Edinburgh. The honour of a public funeral, at 
which the magistrates of the city, the professors of 
the university, and other public bodies attended, 
has already attested the high sense entertained of 
tite late Professor's genius and his services to lite- 
rature. In private Hie being as much beloved as 
be was respected in his public character, it is not 
surprising that his friends have prcgeoted some 
more permanent memorial. Edinburgh is re- 
nowned for statues and monwments of its illus- 
^ous men, few towns being richer in such public 
memorials. With the names ot Bums, Scott, Du- 
gald Stewart, Playfuir, and Jeffrey, tbait of John 
Wilson is sot nnworthy of being thus associated. 
The subHcription list contains some of the names 
meatdistinguiBhed in literatnreor in public service 
in the northern part of the island, but many who 
have elsewhere been delighted by his works vr 
instructed by bis lectures may be glad of i3m op- 
portunity of joining in Ms monumental tribute. 

Macaulay's two volumes, in continuatioB of his 
" History,** are said to be ready, but «re withheld 
for the present, until « more favourable tkaoe for 
publication arrives. 

Victor Huge is busily «anged ia his eadle ait 
Jersey ia putting Hke finishing touches to a phi- 



losophical romance in four voktmes, called "Les 
Mlseres ; " and it is rumoured that an eminent 
publishing firm of Paris has already bargained te 
>five him .£48tX) fw it. It is, liowever, not yet 
certain whether, on account of the reatnctions on 
the press, it can be printed at Paris. 

M. de Lamartine, it is well known, sinoe hi» 
exclusion from political lilie by the last Bona- 
partt^an revolution, has, partly from choice, and 
more from pecuniary necessity, occupied himself 
most actively in literary pursuits. In additiea to 
a " History of the Bestoration,** a ** Histoiy of 
the Constituent Assembly," and other works of 
pretension, he has brought out a bi-mout^ 
periodical, called the ** Civilisateur," and Ibis 
periodical he has filled with biographies of the 
great men, poets, generals, rulers, and others, <^ 
former days, Irom Homer downwards. On s«di 
personages it would not be easy, after years of 
research, for any mortal man to give anythinjf 
new ; and Lamartine had neiti>er time nor incli- 
nation to do more than compile his mattn" (rem 
well-known biographical Botnves. Wehearfrraft 
Paris that there is every prospect that ptese bio- 
graphies, of which an English ^anslation has 
just be«i published by Mr. Beatley. will hence- 
forth assume a certain degree of political and 
literary importance, inasmuch as LaiuMrttBe has 
discovered that in recording aud oommentii^ on 
ti>e career of the illustrious dead, it is easy lo si^ 
very disagreeable things of the living, aad also to 
advocate opinions palatable to large political par- 
ties, but ho.sdle to tl»e powers that be. 

On dlst April. Herr James David Haas— trans* 
lator eit' Koklranseh s " fiiRtery of C er aam ay," and 
many other wtirks, a distinguished teacher of 
German, a man of great industry, amiable bahtts, 
and love of leaming^^ied, at iM, Heorgo-atreet, 
Glasgow. He was endeared te mi oartonsive aad 
intelligent circle of friends by his good qualities 
and genial intellectuality. 



THE ART OF BEADING.— PUNCTUATION. 

Pauses, are generally divided into the comma (,), semicolon ( ; ), colon ( : ), and period (.). 
Beddes these, are the notes of interrogation (?) and admiration (!), (or, as it is better 
named| the note of exeUxmatton,') the parenthesis ( ), and the dajsh ( — }. 

It is generaUy understood, that punctuation is the art of pointing, in writing and printing. 
By pointing is meant, separating the different parts of a sentence or paragraph, so as to 
make the sense, at once, apparent. The notion that they are to indicate pauses in reading, 
is true only to an extent: tbey do so, but not so completely as a good reader would require. 
Any one, trusting entirely to their guidance, will find himself sometimes at a loss. Thus, 
supposing the following sentence given, which is not an exaggerated case, — how difficult it 
would be to read it with ease. 

''A violent and insatiable desire of inflicting unmerited injury upon a harmless and 
unoffending class of people can proceed from none but malicious and unprincipled natures." 

This specimen is perfectly fair; as no point could properly be inserted: and yet few 
people would like to have many such to read off, without pausing to take breath. 

A good reader, or one who understands why he reads in a certain manner, scarcely needs 
the half of the ordinary points, not that they are no help, rather otherwise; but still they 
are subsidiary. 

Many writers consider them as hints for the modulation of the voice; but this can be 
said only of the notes of interrogation, ezckmation, parenthesis — and dash (which is some- 
times only another kind of parenthesis). 

It is no uncommon error to assert, that the pauses or points, all have a settled, definite 
length or time allotted them; like the minim, crotchet, quaver, &c., in music: but this is 
an error of so grave importance, that we would hope that all who have any desire to hear 
good readers in the place of bad ones, — ^really strong, energetic and yet graceful readers, 
take the place of miserable halting, stilted stump orators, will aid in disabusing the minds 
of others on this matter. Imagine the following passage read on this principle; namely, 
of coonting " one " to a comma, " two" to a semicolon, " three" to a colon, and " four" to * 

period. 

" This round of green, (' one') this orb of flaroe, (' one*) 
Fantastic beauty ; (' one, two*) such as lurks 
In some wild poet, (' one') when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim." {* one, two, three, four.*) 

We think any one will see the absurdity of it at once. The best readers make very 
little difference in the time of the pauses, in simple narratives, but in dramatic campositions, 
or in poetry generally, there is a difference, caused not by the printer s marks, but by the 
thought or feeling there expressed. It is quite possible to pause as long at a conmia as at 
a period, or vice versa; or to pause as long where there is no point at all, and still preserve 
the sense And the beauty of the passage. Taste, alone, must determine the time or dura- 
tioQ of the pause equally with the length of sound given to a word or a syllable. So that 
^ begin by making the duration of all pauses indefinite; the sense of the author's oom- 

z 
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position, tmd the judgment of the reader, must determine. Taste and exerdse wll 
prevent mistakes. The signs used bj priatera aad good writers, should be taken more as 
helps to distinguish the principal, from the minor, clauses of a sentence, than as places of 
rest. Thus, in reading the following — ^ There is no blening of life comparable to the 
eiyojment of a discreet and virtuous friend. It eases and unloadB the mind, clears and 
improvee the understandixq^, engenders thought and knowledge, animates virtue and good 
resolutions, and finds employment for the most vacant hours of life,** — it is very desinble 
to have the different clauses separated by marks; so as to be enabled to take into the eje 
and mindy complete sentences or thoughts, at once. The above sentence will show the 
principle we advocate as to the duration of the pause; as it will be seen that a seminolnn 
might just as well be placed after each sentence as a comma, and yet no greater /xnue be 
made. ** It eases and unloads the mind; clears and improves the onderstanding; engenders 
thoQ^t and knowledge; animates virtue and good resolutions; and finds employment for 
the most vacant hours of life." 

It will readily be granted, we think, that no <Hie would care to pause at the close of eacb 
separate part, longer than he might count " one,** even though they are divided by semi- 



The first genend priaciple of punctuation is, that a sentence, having but one subject or 
nominative, and one finite verb, requires no point 

£xamph, — " Nature showers her blessings upon all." 

Here "Nature** is the nominative case to the verb " showers;** — consequently, no point 
is required between them;~and no point could possibly be admitted between *' showers'* 
and " her blessings,** as it will at once be perceived that the active verb and the objective 
should not be separated; and "her blessings** must not be separated, as it would be contrary 
to rule and to common sense, to separate the noon or the verb and the word which inune- 
diatcly qualifies either. No one would think of pausing, in speaking or reading, between the 
two. Again, as the proposition ''upon** might also be called a/M2«£position, inasmuch as 
it connects the two parts of the sentenca, and shows the relation of " showers** with ''all'* 
<[people onderstood), no point can be admitted either heSore or after it. 

JBmample 2fuL — " How beantifuUy the ship divides the waves.** 

The exception to the above general rule is, when a new verb is added to the aentenee, 
and thereby makes it compound, or when a sentence is inserted as a parenthesis. 

Examples (a). — 

" Her gentle limbs she did undress. 
And lay domi in her loveliness.** 

" God wills it, was Peter's watchword.*' 

** Old histories tell us, that the great Charlemagne stamped his edicts with the hUt of 
Ins sword.* 

(5). * Nature, the kindest of parents, showers her blessmgs upon all." 

** Hoffman says, in one of lus note books, that on the eleventh of March, at half-past 
^ht o'cbek precisely, he was an ass.** 

It will be seen that in the examples (a) new verbs, or sentences, are introduced; and 

* TUs may W taken as the first :ii8!«iiee}«n rerorJ, of signing with the ««b^ jwvr. 



therefoie, ibs pointe are used to dHde the-«enjte&(^ into their natural sod principal parts. 
In the esamples (b) the sentcnMS are need pMrenthetically; and th«<efore, the points are 
Tisedto aeparato^ieM bam the prineipid sentence; «o that we might write the two last 
seutences thus: — 

" Nature, (the Idndest of p»x«Bt8,) Aowers her blessinge upwi a!!.** 

" Hoffman says, (in one of his note bmAs,) that on the eleventh of March, (at half-past 
eight o'clock precisely,) he wa^i an ass * 

The next general rule is, that a» many Buhjecte, Tefbs (except infinitives), adjectives 
belonging to nouns, exprosfed or implied, or adverb* Wiwging to =ve<bs, &c., so many 
points (except onef) most thece be. 

Examples, — 

1. " All warlike epirita have not tiie aame fiit©. 

Semiramis, the ^orious parent of 
A hundred kings, although she failed in India, 
Brought Peraiat Media^ Baetria to the realm 
Which she once swayed," 

2. '' Afy sole resources, in the path I trod. 

Ware these, my bcu-k, my tv>ord, my few, my trodl * 
Or if we nreraeche latter we shall find the same mie stiS tme :>- 
" My Godj my ?orc, my sword, my baric, the8e% were 
My sole resources, in the path I trod." 
3. " And the silken, sad, uncertain 
Rustling of each purple curtain.** 
Here there is a point after " silken" and " sad;" but not after " uncertaiu," as it " imme- 
diately qnalifiv" the verbal noun "rustling." 

4. '' What this grim, ungainly, ghastly^ 

Gaunt and ominous bird of yore, 
Meant in croaking:, ^ Never more.' ** 

5. " Deep urto that darkness peering, 

Long I stood tkeret wondering, /earing, 
Dotihting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dreamed before.'* 
When only two subjects, verbs or adjectives, are united by a eopjunction they require no 
point. 

1. " Gaunt KRD ominous bird of yore.** 

2. '' For ih» rare AKt> radkmt maiden." 

3. " From grief ASj> groan to a golden throneu" 

4. " That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee." 

* Reader ! dost thou keep a " note book " ? 

•f* The reason of this ezceptien is explained eaclier in Itm artkle, in the sentence—" it would be 
contrary to rule and to common sense, to separate the noon, or the verb, and the word which imtM- 
ditUely qualifies it." 

t " These " is equal to a noun, as it meant the whole, the siim. 
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It scarcdj needs to be observed, that tJie points sbreadj spoken of are conunas merelj. 
When a sentence requires to be divided into two principal sections, each of which, or one 
of which, is again divisible, bj a comma, into minor parts; a semicobn should be used. 

Examplu, 
1. ^ Far the moon never beams, withont bringing me dreams 
Of the beantiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright ejres 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night tide, I lie down bj the side 
Of mj darling — my darling— mj life and mj bride. 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea." 
It will be at once obvious, to the most ordinary capacity, that there is generally a greater 
separation between the parts which require a semicolon, than between those which require 
only a comma: so that, the sense of what is written must, in most instuices, be the guide. 
Perhaps the following will show it more clearly. 

2. ^ The bronze figures seemed alive; a white cloud rose frtnn the flame, and spread itself 
through the chamber, whose four walls dilated into magnificent cloud vistas; a' fragrance, 
as of wild flowers, filled the air; music, Hke distant, sweet-chiming bells, annoanoed the 
approach of the midnight divinity." 

We think little need be said on the last sentence, as it is so obvious that there is a 
greater separation of the sense of the sentence at the words " alive,** " vistas,** and ** air," 
than at any other place. It, perhaps, is worth pointing out that the commas at ** muac" 
and "bells'* show the intervening clause to be parenthetic; and that at ''distant** separates 
the two adjectives, " distant** and ** sweet-chiming.** 

When a sentence requires higher pointing than is provided for by either of the foregmg 
rules, — when the sentence may be divided into two equal parts, each of which, or one of 
which, is again divisible by a semicolon; — that is, when the sense of the parts seems so 
far divided as to reguire a greater separation than a semicolon would indicate, and yet 
^here a period would be too great, the colon should be used. 

Examples* 
1. "Ay! the count 

Of mighty poets is made up; the scroll 
Is folded by the muses; the bright roll 
Is in Apollo*s hand: our dazed eyes 
Have seen a new tinge in the western skies: 
The world has done its duty.** 
2. " Maid of Athens, I am gone: 
Think of me sweet, when alone. 
Tho* I fly to Istambol,* 
Athens holds my heart and soul: 



* ConMantinople. 
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Can I cease to love thee? no I 
Zwjj fiovj aoLQ iyaird,*** 
In this yerse (" Maid of Athens'*} the sentences which are separated hj colons (and 
necessarilj so) do not contain others, divided bj semicolons: so that thej rather form an 
exception; nevertheless, it is easily conceived, by the sense of the lines, that they require 
snch pointing. 

When a sentence is complete, and excites no expectation of anything to follow, or when 
that widch follows does not form an integral part of that which goes before, a period or full 
stop is requisite. 

Examples. 

1. " I dislike an eye that twinkles like a star."* 

2. ** Look not monmfnlly into the past. It comes not back agiun. Wisely improve the 
present It is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy future, without fear, and with a 
manly heart." 

3. " And thou must sail upon this sea, a long 

Eventful voyage. The wise ma^ suffer wreck. 
The foolish must. Oh, then, be early ^nse." 

• Pronounced, Z5g m56, sfts &g«po,— ** My life, I love thee ! " 



Jltliginii. 

WHICH SYSTEM IS MOST IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SCRIPTURES, AND 
PRODUCTIVE OF THE BEST RESULTS— EPISCOPACY, PRESBYTERIANISM, 
OR CONGREGATIONALISM? 

EPISCOPACY.— ARTICLE III. 



Befobis our Episcopalian compeers can 
conclade their battle fairly, it is necessary 
to clear the ground of a few irrelevancies. 
And first, we venture to remonstrate upon 
the tone of some of the articles — a tone 
which seems to be the consequence of giving 
the question a more vUtU character than the 
nature of the evidence and the relative posi- 
tion of the subject in the Christian system 
appear to justify. It is a question of church 
government, and no more entitled to rank 
with questions ot doctrine than that of the 
nspective merits of monarchy and republic- 
anism with the principles by which either 
should be regulated. But one will have it, 
^ £cclesia est in Episcopo;" another that his 
readers ^can have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing" for Presbytery; a third, that the Con- 
gregationalist alone is "guiltless of schism." 
l^or are the advocates of free thought by any 
means the least dogmatic. We tremble for 



our friend " Rolla's" liberality, were he Prime 
Minister of an English Republic, and can 
only hope we should be beyond reach. We 
trust the Episcopalian reader will have the 
forbearance, and the Congregationalist the 
discretion, to forget his article, and we 
appeal especially to the latter not to give a 
tadt sanction to such fearful language as 
the quotations on pages 253, 254. 

Here, however, we find ourselves thus early 
in a position it is necessary to defend. Is 
the question thus secondary in importance? 
As Christians, Ve justify ourselves by the 
affirmation that church government is not so 
defined in Holy Writ that it must be followed, 
or so described that it can be said to be en- 
joined. As Churchmen, by the spirit of 
Art. zxxiv. (Catholic-minded Nonconformists 
attack their best friends when they attack 
the articles), " It is not necessary that tradi- 
tions and ceremomea be in all places <me 
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and atterlj alike; for at all tilMS tbejr hK9t 
been divers, and maj be changed aceording 
to the diversities of countries, times, and men's 
nuumen, 8« that nothing be ordained agak»t 
God'B Word." There it some foroe^ Is B. &*s 
argumenti that uninspired men maj not be 
regarded as having like aathoritj with those 
who were inspired. Oar case for Episcopacy 
b, Is it aoeonkmt with seriptnre, or repuff- 
naiU to it? If the latter, the debate is, of 
course, closed; if the former, it does not 
follow that all other methods are repugnant. 
Moreover, if, instead of simple accordance, 
there is direct example, their position is, at 
laasty a responsible one who decida Bot to 
imitate the example, unless it oan be shown 
to be unsnited to the " country, times, and 
men's manners.*' 

Again, one party to the debate, the Con- 
gregationalist, is '* out of court*' upon the 
Church and State question inasmuch as 
though an Establishment ia impossible on 
Congregational, it is by no means necessary 
on Episcopal or Presbyterian principles. 
Further, the secularity and political bondage 
complained of are not consequences, but 
accidents. Once more, the question of cost 
is a manifest irrelevancy. You can no more 
settle a queetiou of this kind by quoting 
church statbtics, than determine Queen 
Victoria's title to the throne by examining 
the expenses of the Royal household. And, 
finally, we protest against employing the 
Papacy as an argument against Episcopacy. 
The haUt of attributing the frightfal evils 
of that system to the union of (^urcii and 
Btate, or the ffpisoopal fonn of gotermneat, 
rather than tb its origio, doetrines, and prac- 
tioes, is one of the most perilous fbr Protes* 
lamtism that am be conceived. 

Fir^t, then, la Episcopacy in harmoDy 
i*4th the word of God? Thig is oonoeded 
by the able Congregational contributor — 
B. £k, and analyzed in so masterly a manner 
by F« J. L., that it is difficult to add any- 
thing to it. We ta^ leave, however, to 
eetcepi to bis inferential allvlsioo to the ana- 
logy of htgb'prM;, priests, and Levites, 
«nder the old dispensation. Obiiat himself 
ii ^e only high'^ieeC of the Christian 
system, and 'this, so Amp as the aHusion had 
'Wdne, would only leave us two orders, and 
vather Aw»ur Prsbl^teriimism. We eertainly 
fM the Pk-esbytesian caee to b« stronger on 
seHfton^ gmmi tiaa th» Coagfegatkiiial 



(We sonewhat envy our Presbyterian friends 
the oompliments they gain from either side, 
as so much better than the opposite extreme.) 
But we oonfesB omr inabili^ to reconcile this 
milder form of aut^-Prdacy, with aQ its eom- 
paet order and godly discipline, with the 
powers so plainly conferred by individual 
apostolic authority upon even young men; 
and sttU more the ultra view ef independent 
chnrehes with a direotion to nme person to 
" ordain elders in every city,"—* direction 
which, if it were intended to fumbh a model 
for imitation, would be fatal to Independency; 
and, if it were not, wonld leave its opponents 
on an invalvable vantage-'groiuid. The pas- 
sages referred to by J. N., in whkh ordina- 
tions are recorded, are very hastily assumed 
to include under the term presbyter none but 
equals in official rank — J. N. forgetting that 
we do not contend for the names, but the 
facts — namely, that the three gradations of 
( 1 ), a supe r intending minister (who was net 
always, even in the apostles' own days, him- 
self an apostle— we entreat the recollection 
of this circumstance, as, if Paul cannot be 
said to be a precedent, Timothy may): 2, a 
minister in more immediate charge of a par- 
ticular body or congregation; 3, a deacon — 
are eieAi*!^ traceable in the sacred Wfkhigs. 
If this latter office has become confused, 
Episcopalians, and not Episcopacy, are 
chargeable. 

This harmony with scripture being sup- 
posed, the abstract question, so eloquently 
argued by B. S., loses its force. If C^risti- 
ani^ does not trammel the mind, its inspired 
exponents eould certainly not have desired 
to do 80-, and a system of aetion whii^ they 
adopted or sanctioned cannot fidrlyhe charged 
with having that tendency. In tbn li^ 
the argument on freedom o( thought appears 
as inconduHive as, indeed, it is on its own 
merits. The reference to Paul's dennndation 
of an angel who should even preach another 
doctrine is singolaily unfortunate; what can 
be mors dogmatic or authoritalive? Ket 
less so is the illustration r ** Let any mft 
attempt to coerce li^raself into a eonviotioiL 
or belief that the sun will net rise to-morrow, 
and he will find his efRffts vain and his will 
powerless." But supposing he did beKeve it, 
and that fifty others believed it; that beli^ 
wKmld ipso facto be their ereed, anA how 
absurd would B. S. acknowledge it to be if, 
when «onstitiited a €ommunity<, the/ were 
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deDonnoMi at illiberal, and aeeldng to impoM 
bartliftBs on the hnman mind, on refosing to 
admit a believer in sunrise to memberehip, 
or expelling a brother who had become per> 
verted to the conventional dehnooa! How 
long woold a congmgation hoid together 
wh^ was resolved to admit every person to 
membership who profiosaed his belief in the 
Godhead? 

The following general considerations, 
among others, may be nrged for Episcopacy: 
— 1. The systematic development of the 
principle of authority. It is jost that 
oiganiaation, which, worked for evil, has 
proved in the hands of the Papacy so dan- 
g«roas to mankind. No one would think of 
managing an army on Independent principles ; 
aad the most fanatical Bepubliean has never 
attempted to construct a state upon them. 
But we believe that if we could furnish our 
non-Episcopal friends with an example of a 
perfect diocese, side by side with a perfect 
Presbytery and Congregational church, they 
would be so charmed with the former as to 
accept its principle at onee^ 2. The value 
of placing the most honoured, learned, and 
experienced pastors of the communion, in a 
position to benefit by their counsel and en- 
«mragement the younger and less ex- 
perienced. We dare not, however, carry 
this to the extent of including the idea of 
stimulus and promotion, employed by another 
eontributor, as we feel such motives to be 
iDoonsistent with the sanctity of the work. 
3. The principle of National Churches is so 
clearly to be found in the vrord of God, that 
>B7 system of churcji government which, 
like Congregationalism, is quite incompatible 
with it, appears to be ipgo facto condemned. 
Few perhaps will question that the £pisc<^ 
is that form of ecclesiastical government 
which most perfectly harmonizes with that 
prind]de. 4. Congregationalism not only 
denies the right of the ministry to be " lords 
orer God's heritage," but actually snbordi- 
Bates the former to the latter. In Episco- 
pecy, clerical supremacy is complained of; in 
Presbytery, clergy and laity act more con- 
jointly; in Congregationalism, the people 
ffocem. This we can find nowhere taught 
w sanctioned in scripture. 

Is £i»boopaey suited to the times? Its 
compact, consolidated character makes it so. 
h these disintegrating, dissolving days we 
Want a barrier against the schismatiung 



tendency. It foroiidies it. We want reH« 
gieos influence among all eUwaes. It carries 
it there. We want voices for God in tha 
senate. It provides them. We want thai 
systematic action upon the maases <^ thr 
population, by which afene we can hope to 
reform society. It is eminently adapted to 
that end. We want a warring agency against 
Popery, which, while it has the gospel, eqn^ly 
with others, to oppose to Romish corruptions, 
has also ancient and veritable catholic claims 
to oppose to Romish prejudices and scruples. 
It is such an agency. It is calculated to 
make, what Prssbyterisorism may in a lesaer 
degree, what Congregationalism never can in 
any degree, a C^*rchfor the Peoph. 

Which system is productive of the best 
results? We go feariessly to the point, and 
a£9rm at once — Episoopacy. The Church 
of England has had her season of deadly 
spiritual lethargy. But in Scotland, also, 
Socrates long occupied the pulpit to the 
exclusion of Paul, nor did Paul regain it 
without considerate difficulty; and when he 
did so, the country manses still swarmed 
with the worldly and the edid. And in 
England and Ireland, a melancholy sucee»- 
sion of sanctuaries and congregations dead- 
ened and slept, — the gospel stream has long 
ceased to flow, and Socinian Infideltty now 
broods over the stAgnant waters. Episcopacy 
has kept together the humble churches <^ 
the Continent, whose kindred communions 
are now tern with the nationalistic heresy. 
It has given to the worid the most devoted 
and useful of churche8---the Moravians. It 
has maintained its vitality and activity, 
not without persecution, in Scotland; it has 
done a great work, and won the allegiance 
and love of growing mnhitudes, in republicaa 
America; and it is working in the British 
Colonies, amidst inconceivable disadvantages, 
with a zeal and effect worthy of apoetolio 
days. It is winning souls, by tens (^ thou* 
sands, from Romibb bondage, and is, in the 
form of the Established Church, the object 
of t|ie bitterest hatred of the Papacy. Not 
to dwell on the priceless toeasnret it has 
contributed to theology, and the general ser- 
vices it has rendered te the vindid^ioQ of 
the faith, it has nursed many of the most 
honoured and msef^l servants God ever sav 
fit to employ; nay, the greatest (which it 
synonymous with the earliest) names in the 
Mtttory ef Nonconformity and of Methodism, 
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veeeived their DoarUhoieot at her breast, and 
beoame the stalwart beings thej were, nnder 
her fostering goidance. There are ** a cloud 
of witnesses'* for Episcopacj. If they do 
not establish its Divine origin, they prove it 
%jQ€t too great to be ignored, a power too 
potent to be despised, an agency too noble to 
be scorned, and too useful to be abandoned. 
"^ Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it" At 



least, permit it a place in the machiaefy^if 
Christ*s kingdom. And let the churches of 
Christ, one in object, be one in spirit, thoo^ 
they cannot be one in action. Be th^ 
standards lawn, silk, (ht Inroadcbth, ** Christ 
omcified," should be written on all. Let it 
suffice that it is intended to do God» wwk^ 
and let it not be recorded of an^.^ ** We for- 
bad him, for he followeth not us." J. S. J. 



PRB8BYTERIANISM.— ^ARTICLE III. 



The subject of the present debate forms 
one of the most complicated that has yet 
been brought under the notice of the readers 
of this magazine: it presents, indeed, almost 
insuperable obstacles to the patient investi- 
gator, who is desirous of arriving at a trne 
solution of the quasUo vexaia; obstacles 
mainly arising from the triple nature of the 
question, and from the amoant of scbolasti- 
dsm with which the question is obscured, 
and which obliges the supporters of either 
dirision of it to quote from the original 
text, thus preventing the bulk of the read- 
ers from being able to see their way clearly. 
Again, the number of sub-divisions into 
which some of these bodies are broken up, 
also presents a great obstacle; fur example, 
the Episcopalian Church, or method of church 
government, is represented by the Anglican, 
Uie Soman, the Greek, and the Armenian 
Churches, all holding diverse views on some 
points of Christian doctrine, but all uniting 
in the maintenance of one doctrine common 
to all, viz., the government of the church by 
Inshops, or patriarchs, met either in convo- 
cation or council. The Presbyterian is 
represented by the Established, Free, United, 
and Reformed Presbyterian Churches in 
Scotland. Of these, the most important body 
is the Free Church. Of equal numbers in 
Scotland with the Establishment, it has the 
advantage of being related to the English 
and Irish Presbyterian Churches, who hold 
the same views as the Free Church. The 
main difference amongst the Presbyterian 
churches, however, is slight; they all (with 
the exception of the United Presbyterian 
Church) hold that a State Church is scrip- 
tural, but it is as to the grounds of that con- 
nexion that they differ; they hold the same 
eteential religious doctrines, but the Free 
Church refuses to allow the State to interfere 
in ecclesiastical affurs; nor will it permit 



any man to put a minister into a charge 
without the consent of the congr^ation. 
The Independent poUty is represented by 
every isolated congregation throughout the 
world: no tie binds them together; they are 
left to 6ght against the foe, alone and un- 
aided; each congregation disposes of its own 
spiritual aff:iirs, and lays down its own spi- 
ritual laws and its own doctrines: hence, 
these may be as varied as the congregations, 
" and veer to every point of the compass." 

The question under review naturally di- 
vides itself into two great divisions. Firsts 
Which is the most scriptural ? Seecndf 
Which is the most beneficial and useful? 

I. That the Presbyterian Church is the 
most scriptural we infer from the fact thst^ 
at the as;iembly held at Jerusalem, to con- 
sider the question of circumcision, the mem- 
bers all appeared as equal, no one usurping 
authority over another; all of equal standing, 
as CO- presbyters. The apostle Peter, in lUs 
first epistle, inscribed to the scattered stran- 
gers, chap. V. ver. I, says, " The elders that 
are among you I exhort, who am also an 
elder}" or, as it should be more properly 
translated. Who also am a co-elder^ — of the 
same power and the same authority; one 
with them; not a lord over the heritage. 
Paul prefers no claim for higher honours, or 
for superior standing; but is content to be 
reckoned equal to the humblest elder of 
the flock. Now within the Presbyterian 
Church the same polity prevails. Every 
minister or presbyter is armed with equal 
authority; all stand upon the same platform; 
there is no desire in the breast of any one to 
rule the church, but the highest aim of each 
is to promote the well-being of the church at 
large. Moreover, the loiy portion of the 
church is pretty fully represented: in the 
lowest court of the Presbyterian Chfirch, 
viz, the Session Court, there is only one 
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presl^ter and from ^ht to Uodv^ laymen; 
in the next court, the Presbjrterj, there is a 
lajman for every presbyter; the Synod, 
i^«n, is composed of the same elements, 
equal lay and eqiMl clerical; in the highest 
court there is a slightly predominant clerical 
influence, but on the whole the lay and cle- 
rical are equally represented. The Episco- 
palian and the Congregational Churches go 
to the two extremes: the clergy of the first 
meet in a Convocation, at which no one is 
allowed to speak, but by the permission of 
Her Majesty*s Government; in the second 
the Uy influence has an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance. This we consider to be another 
reasnn why the church which is governed by 
a Presbyterian polity is the most scriptural. 
The great — indeed the only — argument 
advanced by F. J. L. against Presbyterianism 
is, the number of schisms that have occurred 
within it« pale; the last of which he very 
characteristically denominates a secession, 
whilst he must know that those who left 
the General Assembly of 1843 were the 
mqjnrUy of that assembly, so that ditruption 
is the proper term. Moreover, the two 
bodies are now nearly equal in numbers. 
Although we cannot deny that there have 
been many schisms in the Scottish Church, 
yet it is worthy of notice that the Presby- 
terian Church at the same time contains 
within itself elements that will one day draw 
all these bodies once more into one great 
whole. The memorable epoch of the dis- 
ruption, although it added another to the 
many outstanding churches in Scotland, was 
the first step for reconciling the various 
bodies again. Two minor divisions of Pies- 
bTterianism in Scotland have already joined 
the Free Church ; and other two bodies have 
coalesced together, and are now known under 
the appellation of the United Presbyterian 
Church. These divisions, however, would 
never have occurred in the Scottish Kirk, 
had it not been for the illegal interference of 
the State in ecclesiastical affairs; indeed, 
Her Majesty^s Government, who were the 
means of bringing about the disruption of 
1843, have acknowledged their fault through 
the mouths of several of their number. The 
Earl of Aberdeen said, in his place in the 
House of Lords, at the time when the Uni- 
versity Seats Bill was before that House, 
** The Free Church is the true repretentative 
of the ancient ScotUsb Kirk;" and when our 



venerable and illustrious Chalmers nude his 
last visit to London, he was closely ques- 
tioned by Sir James Graham as to the 
grounds on which the Free Church would 
return within the pale of the Established 
Church; and he at the same time expressed 
his regret that such a division had taken 
place, as well as his own willingness to use 
what influence he had to obtain a satisfactory 
reunion. We have deemed this explanation 
necessary of that greatest calamity which 
has befallen the Scottish Kirk, and which 
threw beyond her walls many of her most 
honoured sons, as F. J. L. wishes to 
attach it entirely to the polity of the 
church. The blame is not necessarily attach- 
able to Presbyterianism as a system, and we 
are much inclined to take up the words of 
the late lamented Lord Jeffrey, when in- 
formed that the act of disruption had actually 
taken place: ''I am proud of my country: 
there is not another country under heaven 
where the same thing would have been 
done.** Long, long will it be ere the rank 
festering of High-church Puseyism will 
leave the Episcopalian church, or be cut out 
and cast without the borders of the system 
by the real evangelical portion of that 
church: the days of the seven protesting 
bishops have apparently gone, or why is this 
party allowed to remain in a Protestant 
church, when all England is aware that 
they are acting as the emissaries of the 
Bishop of Rome? 

F. J. L. further reasons that the Episco- 
palian must necessarily be the most scrip- 
tural, because of the so-called ** apostolic 
succession" of its clergy. The bishops, he 
says, represent the apostles; the priests are 
equal to the bishops of apost<dic times. 
Then it follows that, for reasons which best 
suited itself, the Ai^lican Church has abo- 
lished the office of the apostleship, and ele- 
vated the next order into their place, to fill 
their room; but in order to keep up the tri- 
fold balance they have brought in a new 
order, or rather revived an old one, which 
was rendered unnecessary at the death of 
Christ, viz., priests, so that, by F. J. L.*8 
own finding, the Episcopalian Church is not 
the same church as that which flourished in 
apostolic times: if his reasoning were cor- 
rect, then the true church is not that <^ 
Prelacy, but the church founded by Edward 
Irving, which has resosoitated thia Tery 
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apoetlithip. Wc ioteDded to ban MkmtA 
F. J. L. into his reaeotring on the vietning 
of the wofds epwecpo^ and prtthuttitoM; hot 
IPO opine Uut sneh is not a»ommty^ seeiog 
that onr fdend J. N. has completejf dnren 
F. J. L. irem his pesitionfc 

Turning from F. J. L^ we neel an ho- 
WMued champion, whohas letsrned nnscathed 
from manj a hard-fooght campaign, and 
who has covered himsdf with the laanl of 
£une. It is with diffidence on onr part that 
we ate prevailed npon to meet this Goliath 
amid the din and turmoil of the wordv, ele- 
mental war in which we are engaged; but 
grasping ferridlj the sword, we hope to 
eataUish the truth of the Preabjterian polity 
in face of B. S. and his system of Congrega- 
tional polkjf. That this wiU not be difficult 
on our part appean evident from the mode 
in which B. S. has treated Presbjteriamsm. 
WhenshowingthefidUcyofachuroh governed 
bj the dergj, as is done in the Episeepalian 
aemmunion, he has verj covidtraJkely taken 
it for gnuked that the two churches are 
alike ; and in su|qport of his testimony quotes 
from Milton a passage in which he designates 
<*the Predbjterian as the moat intolerant <^ 
the ttaok* Kow we are aware that in Mil- 
ten's troublous daj the Presbyterian Church 
did exhibit an intolerant spirit; but we at 
the same time are aware that the verj go- 
vwomeat which & S. kinda so highly was 
at intolerant aa any of the ^Ares. Has B. S. 
never read the history of New England? 
Has he never heard <^ the bigoted Puritan 
divines driving inm the territory of New 
Enghmd those who happened to dissent from 
their opinions? and has he never heard how 
«M branch of those thus driven by the ex- 
tvsme intolenmee of these men formed a new 
•ettlement at Rhode Island ? and how another 
beanch took shelter in CathoKc MaryUnd? 
Has hei never heard of these same Puritan 
^vines persecuting unofiending creatnres for 
witchcraft, &e.? If he has not, we beg to 
inform him that such was the case* We do 
not thus mean to exculpate PresbyterianiKn 
Imt ite intolerance; but we think that no 
man should hold up the failings of any par< 
tieular body who may be opposed in principle 
to bis own, whilst all the time his own 
^■rch iaas deep in the mire. We, for onr 
•wn part, regret exceedingly that any pr<rfc»- 
•cdly P^estant ehnnch should sa iar foi^t 
itohighcallittgastocanyon the evil work 



of peraacntioa. This being the was a n wiy 
B. S. has thoagfat^ right to link the eanse 
of Episcopacy and Prs^yterianisaa together^ 
we ace fereed to olgeet to k. On the sama 
grounds we nught aigue against Episeopaej 
and Cengregationatism, bj refeoing to the 
relationship that mast neoesaaryy exist ba- 
tween them, beeanaa they both mamfested 
an intolerant spirit. All tike reaaening eC 
B. S. we hold, therefore, applies solely totfas 
Epiaeopahan Church; fiirther, we can take 
up the sentiment penned bj him on page 
281, ooL L, and appcopriato it aa oar own, 
becauaSf in the Presbyterian Chnrdi in Soet- 
laad, with the exception of the Establish, 
ment, the people, or rather the eongregatieB, 
havetheright of choosiog their own minister; 
so that thus Presl^terianisn can say, as 
wril as OongregationaUsm in this matter, 
that the eh»ting of the spiritual head of 
each ohureh is in the hands of the eommmit- 
canto forming that dtoreh. 

II. We notice, briefly, the qnastlon whiA 
of these three churches ia the moat useful, 
er productive of the best reanlto? And 
here, at the ontset, we beg to return our 
warmest tbuiks to " RoUa,** net only for this 
eo^tosS of the defecte of £piseo|iaay as a syv- 
tem, but also for his able defoiM ef Presfcy- 
terianism. F. J. L^ in his second papar, 
brings forward Juf reasons why Preal^teri- 
anism is not productive el the beat resaltL 
Beasen 1 is answered by onr disaertatioa oa 
the first division of this debate. Reason 2 is 
at least twelve years too lato in seeing the 
light; it evidently applies to the two gieit 
factions in the Scottish Kirk, prior to tfai 
disnq>tion. Reason 3 we simply qaecy; &r^ 
having read the life of Dr. Chalmers, we 
have never seen (he stotement F. J. L. 
makes. Reason 4 is deniable: we haveoafy 
to re-mentioo the name ef CbalmeiB, as wdl 
as that of Dr. Gordon, whose w&dc on ^CfariBt 
as rerealed to the Ancient Cburchea'* proves 
that he is worthy of a place amongst permmt 
of tka hkfhett ramge ^ mteUect; and if be 
possesses that, then he is of the ki^hett roai, 
for the man who is possessed of a high and 
kftj intellect is the real nMeman. Tbe 
name of Dr. Candlish may be mentioned^ in 
connexion with his very abk and critical 
examination ef ** llaurt^s Theolagicid Es- 
says" — a writer, by the way, whom F.J. L., 
if we may judge from his nnaiereiis quota- 
tioas, is highly enamonfed ittXh. Baason 5 
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IB Bot a sovBd one, for the ministers of the 
primitive Apoetolie Ghureh wera nearly all 
iBitenite men. Widely different is a tme 
and Pennine Presbjterianism fjrom the cftri- 
catnre drawn of it by F. J. L. : it is a true 
an^ livififl: ehnrch; it is at present making 
gigantic efforts to reaeh the humblest indi- 
Tidnals; it has provided more church accom- 
modation fbr its people in Scotland than 
Episcopacy, with i^l its vannted wealth and 
rank, has done in England; everything 
tends to show that it is by no means effete, 
nor yet likely «oon so to be. 

Dr. Posey, in his work on German Neology, 
gives the following very valuable testimony 
in favour of Presbyterianism as a system, a 
testimony all the more valuable seeing that 
it comes from an opponent. ** As far (says 
he) as past experience or the nature of things 
eould guide me, I could see no reason to 
tSmik that a different form of church govern- 
ment would have changed the destinies of 
the German Church.^ And yet mark the 
admission he makes. ** Episcopal Denmark, 
as I understood, had suffered equally with 
Germany; while Scotland, although Presby- 
terian, had remained nearly free from it" 
(that is, from infidelity) ; a most important 
admission, proving, as it does, that the thecny 
of church government is sufficient to explain 
the reason why Scotland and Holland were 
the only two Protestant countries that es- 
caped so folly the withering blight of scep- 
ticism and German Neology. 

In the arguments advanced by "Rolla** 
we find nothing to reply to. F. J. L. has 
▼ery judiciously pointed out the weaknesses 
ef Congregationalism as a policy. Moreover, 
** K(^a** applies his remarks only to Presby- 
terianbm as (Stablished; whereas, we have 
all along been reasoning in consistency 
^th Presbyterianism as exhibited without 
the pale of the Establishment. As a system. 



Presbyterianism disowns any connexion with 
patronage. The yoke was foiged by the un- 
haUowed hands of an infidel Bolingbndce and 
an unprincipled Archbishop of Caoterbufj, 
and fiwtened on the necks of the Scottish 
Church against its consent. SostrongyUi- 
deed, was the feeling of the Scottish peo- 
ple against it that it was some time after 
the act was passed ere any attempt was 
made to put it in force; but when the cold, 
dreary blight of Moderatism rested upon the 
church, the act was allowed to take its fall 
coarse; but year after year, from the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, saw 
the evangelical party within the pale of the 
Kirk gathering fresh activity, and gradually 
increasing, until, in 1832, they foirmed the 
majority in the General Assembly. No 
sooner were they in possession of this majo- 
rity than a determined crusade eommecced, 
on the one hand against the unleavened 
masses lying around, on the other hand 
against the unjust and illegal encroachments 
of the State in eeclenastioal affiivs, and 
against the odious and galUng iron fetters of 
patronage. The church was enslaved, and 
the church was determined to be free; and 
Presbyterianism as a policy was prepared to 
fnrego the endowments of the State, rather 
than forego the appellation of the Church of 
the People. In its intimate effsets, then, 
Presbyterianism has produced greater and 
more beneficial results than either Episco- 
pacy or Congregationalism : neither of these 
systems have provided so largely for the spi- 
ritual welfare of the people within their 
reach as Presbyterianism has done. 

In conclusion, it is our heartfelt prayer 
that the time may soon arrive when members 
of the various divisions of the One Church 
may see eye to eye, and be inineaced by one 
common feeling ii love to Christ and to each 
other. Walter. 



CONGBEGATIONALISM.— ARTICLE III. 



"Benotyt caXled Rmthi : for one i» your mas. 
ter.even Cbiist; and all ye are brethren. And 
calt no man y(mr father upou the earth : for one 
i« your Father, who i* in heaven. Neither he ye 
twed masters: Ibr one is your Master, tvea 
Christ" Matt, xxi 1 1. 8—10. 

" Te also, as lively ttonts, are built up a tjnrit- 
^^^*^**t o holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
••niftces, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.*' 
1 Par. II. 6. 

" Unto Him that . . . hath made us kings amd 
priests unto God and His Father." 

Rsv.l.fi^O. 



It is with no little pleasure we enter upon 
the present debate. We not only stand for- 
ward to advooate our own convictions of what 
we believe to be the truth, but we find oar- 
selves side by side with those who have erst- 
while on other topics been our antagonists: 
this, to our practical miod, should induce i& 
us that kindness and fMrbearsnce in the eot- 
pression of our opiuieB, which, while it oo»> 
vinees the judgment, shaU not wovod the 
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Mings of oar opponent! — conduct beaati- 
fnUy expressed in the sacred writings as 
'^Speaking the truth m love,** Far be it from 
OS to stigmatize the character of another, or 
aboaivdj deprecate the power of his intellect 
or the pnritj of his heart, because he happens 
not to see eye to eje with us on the question 
DOW before us. If we differ on this point, in 
how manj of the more important points of 
fiuth and practice do we agree? In the 
intercourse of Christians of diverse sects 
could we only beUeve that — 

** A little explained, a little endured, a little paswd 
over as a foible, 

And, k>! the jagged atoms fit like smooth Mo- 
saic. 

Thoa cans't not shape another's mind to suit 
thine own body : 

Think not, then, to l>e furnishing his brain wiih 
thy special notions. 

Charity walketh with a high step, and stumbleth 
not at a trifle : 

Charity hath keen eyes, but the lashes half con- 
ceal them: 

Charity is praised of all,— and fear not thou 
tliat praise, 

God will not lova thee less, beoaose men love 
thee more.** 

Could we onlj feel the full influence of 
these sentiments, the debatable ground of 
Christianity, if not materially contracted, 
would at least be more pleasurable; because 
it would be the experience of all, that truths 
not victoryt should be the end and object of 
controversy. 

It is of paramount importance that we 
should form correct notions of the sources 
of authority, and the character of the testi- 
mony, adduced on the present question. The 
sacred scriptures we receive as the only 
authority upon questions of Christian faith 
and practice: all merely human history we 
receive as valuable, if it coincides with the 
scripture history and precept; and we con- 
dder everything worthless which does in any 
way weaken, nullify, contradict, or exhibit 
inconsistency with the Divine records. Thus 
we limit and guard the sources of authority. 
The testimony as to the practical value of 
any system of church polity must be sought 
in the history of those systems, well authen- 
ticated, or in contemporary events, indubit- 
able facts, well known and freely admitted. 

The present debate has hitherto taken its 
eblouring too much from the imperfect views 
each writer has entertained of his opponents' 
system, forgetting that each, wheUier Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian, or Ccmgregatbnalist, 



will freely acknowledge that the practical 
exhibition of his own system to be found in 
the world, is not the pure ideal system exist- 
ing in his own mind. Charity, then, which 
is mutual love, should put the best possible 
construction upon the principles advoosted by 
antagonists, and not impute to a system^he 
abuses which wicked men have added to it. 
It is our care, therefore, to distinguish betw^ 
abuses added and evils inherent in the system. 
The principles, then, of ecclesiastical polity, 
independent of any particular locum totem, 
engage our attentioB. The phrase, ecclesi- 
astical polity, is intended to designate the 
general question of church government: — to 
form correct ideas of the character of a sys- 
tem of government, it is prudent that we 
should ascertain the elements of which the 
body governed consists. This raises the 
question. What is a Christian? The scrip- 
tures alone can authoritatively answer tins 
question. The derivation of the term Chris- 
tian is so apparent that we proceed at once 
to the early history of the term. Luke 
informs us in his history of the apostolic 
churches, "the disciples were first called 
Christians at Anttoch," Acts xi. 26. And 
the same class of persons are indiscrimi- 
nately called disciples, Acts xxi. 1 6 ; belieoers, 
Acts V. 14; brethren^ Acts xx^-iii. 14, 15; 
1 Cor. V. 11. Although these terms are 
used as synonymous in their application to 
person and character in the sacred pages, 
the term Christian became at an eariy period 
the distinguishing appellation adopted by the 
disciples themselves, and used by their friends, 
while the terms Galileans, Nazarenes, Acts 
xxiv. 5, airesis or sect, Acts xxviiL 22, 
were frequently applied to them scornfully 
by their enemies. From the foregoing pas- 
sages we learn that persons believing in 
Jesus, receiving as disciples his teachings as 
the authoritative rule of life, feeling as 
brethren the perfect equality of their reli- 
gious position, the equal obligation of religions 
duties, and the sameness of their relation to 
Christ, were in the scriptures cdUed Chris- 
tianSf Matt, xxiii. 8— -10; 1 Pet. ii. 5; Rev. 
i. 5, 6. He who has believed in his heart, and 
confessed with his mouth, that Jesus is the 
Christ, Bom. x. 9, 10, and given evidence of 
loving obedience to Him, is a Christian. 
Hence, Christianity is a living principle in 
the heart of the Christian. A personal ser- 
vice, a voluntary obedience, rendered to 
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^ Ghriat, is a sabjeotiYe motire developed io 
' the life, penonal and yolaiitarj bj essential 
( necessity. The constitnent dements of a 
> Christian chnrch are pecnliar, and marked 
with great predsion in the New Testament 
■ The Church is, in fact, an aggregation of 
I Christians, and, conseqnentljr, partakes of 
3 the nature of the Christian, in its most im- 
i> portant particnlars. It affords fecilitj for 
t the social development of the living principle 
t of Christianitj existing in the heart of the 
I Christian. 

t The Greek word eeeksia signifies either 

n the whole body of Christians, past, present, 
t and future, or a particular congregation or 
society of Christians, voluntarily associated 
together under the imfluenoe of Divine truth, 
i ** for the purposes of mutual edification in 
9 the observance of all Divine institutions." 
It is in the latter sense that it has relation 
f to the present question. ^'In any interme- 
dlAte sense between a single congregation, 
i and the whole community of Christians, not 
<»ie instance can be brought of the applica- 
f Uon in sacred writ. We speak now, indeed, 
and this has been the manner for ages of the 
i Gallican Church, the Greek Church, the 
^ Church of England, the Church of Scotland, 
% as of societies independent and complete in 
themselves. Such a phraseology was never 
adopted in the days of the apostles. They 
i did not say the Church of Asia, or the 
Chnrch of Macedonia, or the Church of 
Achaia; but the Churches of God in Asia, 
the Churches in Macedonia, the Churches 
in Achaia. The plural number is invariably 
used, when more congregations than one are 
spoken of, unless the subject be of the whole 
commonwealth of Christ. Nor is this the 
manner of the penmen of sacred writ only. 
It is the constant usage of the term, in the 
writings of ecclesiastical authors for the two 
first centuries." — Dr. Campbell's ^ Lectures 
on Ecclesiastical History,** vol. i., pp. 204, 
205; 1 Cor. xvL 19; xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. 1, 
&c ,0n the other hand, numberless in- 
stances are recorded in which the singular 
number is applied in its true application to 
the single congregation assembling in one 
place, e»g., Acts xiv. 23; Bom. xvi. 5; 1 
Cor.*iv. 17; xiv. 23} xvi. 19; Phil. iv. 15; 
Cd. IT. 15; Philem. 2; Acts xiii. 1 ; CoL iv. 
16; Acts XX. 17; 1 Cor. L 2; Bev. ii. 1, 8, 
12, 18; EL 1|7, 14. 
The character of chnrch members, and 



the conditions of church fellowship are with 
equal distmctaess marked in the sacred 
canon. ** He that helieveth shall be saved," 
Mark xvi. 16. " Without faith it is impos- 
sible io please God" Heb. xi. 6. " Him that 
is weak in the faith receive ye," Rom, xiv. 1 . 
"" The Lord added to the church daify of such 
as should be savedy** Acts iL 47. ** And the 
members continued stedfastUf in the apostles* 
doctrmef and of breaking of bread and in 
prayers,'* Acts ii. 42. *' So were the churches 
established in faith" Acts xvi. 5. Paul ad- 
dresses them as *' the Church of God which 
is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, called to he saints" 1 Cor. i. 2. 
"■ The saints which are at Ephesus, and the 
faithful in Christ Jesus," Eph. L 2. *' The 
sftittts and faithful brethren which are at 
Colosse,** CoL L 2. 

'* Thus the first churches were constituted 
in the apostolic age. The truth of the 
glorious gospel, attested by ' infallible proofs,* 
was proclaimed to men * for the obedience of 
faith.* Wherever it was cordially received, 
it became, through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, the principle of obedience; it con- 
strained those who had * given themselves 
to the Lord, to give themselves to one an- 
other, accorcUng to the will of God.* It led 
those whom the providence of God had sta- 
ti<med near each other, to 'meet in one 
place,* and to submit to all the laws and 
ordinances which Christ had enjoined, either 
by his own authority, or the ddegated 
authority of his apostles. Here we witness 
the result of personal conviction, the effect 
of enlightened principle; and in all succeed- 
ing ages, those have most nearly resembled 
the primitive churches, who have formed 
their union on the basis of evangelical truth, 
and have regarded that truth as the ground 
of their hope, the support of their holiness, 
and the firm bond of their mutual attach- 
ment, and zealous co-operation. ' In the con- 
stitution of a Christian church, we recognise 
the authority of Christ as its warrant, the 
truth of Christ as its foundation and ai;ree- 
ment respecting that truth as the principle 
of fellowship.** — Fletcher's " Lectures, p. 28."* 



* " The risible Church of Christ is a eongrega. 
titm of faithAil men, in which the pure word of 
God it preached, and the saeramenta are duly 
administered, aceordiuff to Chriat's ordinance, in 
aU those things that of necessity are requisite to 
the same."— irtide XIX. of the Church of £ng- 
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Hence, we saj, the GhiiettaB Church is a 
TohmUrj asaocUtion of beUeven in the 
Lord Jeens, as the Savioar of sinners; as 
brethren, eqiud in the possession of rights, 
priTiIeges,aod liberties; owning no sorerdgn 
or aatheritative nder bat Jesos— *** Call no 
man yoor Father npon earth ; neither be ye 
cafled Masters, for one is joor Master, eren 
Christ," Matt. xxHi. 9, 10. "In ram do 
thej worship me, teaching for doctrines tJie 
commandments of men," Matt. xt. 9. "Stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made ns free," Gal. y. 1 . Havmg ascertained 
some particulars relating to the character of 
the indiTidoal Christian, and the natnre of 
a Christian chnrch, we now proceed to 
notice the officers of a Christian church. 
What are thej? their number, their position, 
and their duties? The extraordinary office- 
bearers of the Christian Church m primitiye 
times were — apostles, erangelists, prophets, 
and teachers. The apostles were those who, 
having personally seen Christ, and reoeiTed 
their commission from him to preach the 
gospel and organize churches throughout the 
world, were gifted with special powers and 
graces, by which to commend their message 
in a miraculous manner to the hearts and 
consciences of their hearers, and to confer 
miraculous gifts upon others; these quallfi- 
catbns never baring been possessed by any 
other Christians, and no record existing of 
the appointment of any persons to fill up 
racandes in the apostolic office caused by 
death, we are led to the obvious conclusion 
that their office was peculiar to themselves, 
and was necessary onfy to the church at the 
time they were living. 

Evangelists were associated with, the 
apostles in the work of preaching the gospel 
and gathering Christians together into 
societies — ^forming, in fkct, new churches 
under the direction of the apostles. They 
had the gift of tongues and were empowered 
to work mirades. Timothy and Titus were 
evangelists, as was also Philip the deacon. 
Although evangelists discharged duties very 
similar to our modem misidonaries, being 
gifted with superior powers, yet, there being 
no apostles to send forth evangelists upon 
their special missions and to oommunioate 
extraordinary gifi^, we presume their office 
ceased with that of the apostles. 

It would perhaps be more correct to de- 
scribe "the prophets and teachers ** of As 



primitiTe cirarohsa as giftad Wvthrea latiMr 
than aa office-beai«n-4Ming poeaUarly n- 
spired Ur the pmrp eas i of teaching aoA 
revcalbg the wtti of God. Thay p w WMy 
"spake as they were moved by the Ho^ 
Ghost,** when and whore they were directid 
by the act of inspinitioo, hence, they cannot 
be saM to have sostahMd or filled any effies, 
but were brethren gi(M with or by the Holy 
Spirit according as IMvine wisdom saw fit^ 
in the ciroumslaaces o£ the primitiTe dnndL 
Of the ordinary officers of the Chrialiaa 
Church, and whieh m of necessity peraa- 
nsnt, we mention olden, presbytars or bishops, 
and deacons; beyond these we am assnni 
there are none mentioned In the New Tested 
ment, and there is no p a nag e from whieh by 
inference any other offioe ean be fanShHf 
obtmded npon the Church of Christ in any 
age^ Presbyters, elden, and bishops ara 
evidently the same officers, omplofed bj the 
church in the peiformanee of the sasM 
duties, as by sindiar aathority and dream- 
stances they were first called into existeooe. 
A few passages will abundantly preivie tbias 
" Take heed, theref»re, imto yonrselves, and 
to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
bath made you over9een (epkoopom^y to 
fM the Cbureh of God, which he hath pnru 
cbassd with his own blood," Acts xx. M. 
The persons here addressed were the Men 
(prednUerom) of the Church at E^phesm, 
Acts XX. 17. We also read hi tlM Spisds 
to Titus, " For this caase left I thee in Crete, 
that thou shouldst set in ovder the thinfs 
that are wanting, and ordain eUSprs^jweffo- 
terout) in every oity, as I had ai^poiatad 
thee; for a bishop («pUcopo$) nanst W 
blameless,** Titos i. 5~>7. In Kke nsaaiMr, 
Peter also writes: "The elders (^pre^tt- 
terom) vrhich are among you I exhort, whs 
am also an elder. Ftd the ftoek of God 
which is among yoo, UAing iiu aversigki 
**«*^/* (^pi'copoimUt)^ I Pet. ▼. 1,2, is., 
act as bisbop8-*feed the church after the 
manner of fatshops. The directions givea 
by Paul, hi 1 Thn. iii., with respect ta tfaa 
character and qualifteations of a bishop, and 
his meotioning etden in the sneeeediBg 
chapters, as t^ugh they were identical witli 
bishops, 1 Tim. V. 1, 17, 18, 19; and par- 
ticularizing only deacons as distim^ <iffieefs 
from ekkrt or KsJUps, evidently lead us to 
the same conclusions, viz., that the •elS&r* ■ 
preeb^tew— and faiabopa of the ^w Vssta- 
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nMBt, an ibe smne o£&efs under different 
names, designating the pectiliar phase of 
doty to wfaikh attention is desired l^ the 
sacred writer at the time he mentions either 
of them. We see in all the performance of 
the aatne daties^feeding the flock, orersee- 
ing, taking heed to the flock, earing for 
tliem. They are ordained by Titns as elders; 
they — the elders — are qualified as bishops 
. blameless in everything: in diaraeter, in 
jj qnalification, and in dnty they are mimitely 
1, identicaL The probability is that the term 
J*! elder or presbuteros was most used among 
' the Jewish eon-verts to Ohrbtianity, as desig- 
nating, in their estimation most suitably, the 
, new office by an old name, familiar as an 
, ** hoosehold word " in the historic associations 
of their former faith. From like feelings the 
Heltenistio and Gentile converts would adopt 
' from their technicalities a word to denote the 
character and duties of the office, from their 
former political and religions historic associa- 
tions; the same generic idea being expressed 
from the different stand-point of each con!>Fert, 
whether Gentile or Jew. We find no authority 
of an imperative or lordly character applied to 
or elainoted by eldees, tnshopSf or preabjten, 
in the scriptures, but much to the contrary. 
In addition to passages already quoted, we 
add the following: Paul says— and he was 
an apostle, and as such, had he claimed the 
power, none could have disputed or doubted 
his right to authority — ^yet he says : " Not 
that toe have dominion over your faith, but 
are helpers of your joy," 2 Cor. i. 24. Peter 
also accords with Paul on this point: ** Nei- 
ther as being lords over God's heritage, but 
being examples to the flock," 1 Pet. v. 3. 
The right and duty of individual Christians 
to think and act for themselves, goes very 
far to prove the absence of authority from 
the official duties and character of elders 
and bishops. "Why, even of yourselves, 
judge ye not what is right?** Luke xii. 67. 
** I speak as unto wise men ; judge ye what 
I say,** 1 Cor. x. 15. ** Let every man be 
fuUy persuaded in his own mind,** Rom. xiv. 
5. ** Prove all things ; hold fast that which 
is good,** 1 Thess. v. 21. On this principle 
the first Christians dissented from the Jewish 
Bynagogue, and the Gentle converts from 
Pagan establishments. 

It remains only that we should speak 
tmetiy upon the duties and character of 
deaeonsy the only other permanent (^ce of 



the Christiatt Choreh. How they were first 
appointed is described Acts vi. 1 — 7. Tkefar 
origin appears to be a necessity itf the df- 
oomstances of the church at that ttme| 
their duties are distinctly defined in their 
origin, and the circumstances rendering their 
appointment necessary; their office relieved 
the apostles, elders, and bishops of all anxio- 
ties about the temporahties of the ohureh, 
and althongh as numbers or evangeksCSf they 
were frequently employed as teachers, preaoh- 
ers, and messengers, this does not necessarily 
imply that teeing, preaching, «r legation 
8 any part of the duty of the office ; — thdr 
duty as deacons was to attend to all the 
pecuniary matters of the ehorch; and if, in 
addition to their ability in this respect, they 
were endowed with gifts, tbey employed 
those gifts, not in their right as deaoons, but 
as members, pastors, teachers, &c. One word 
respecting the election and ordination of 
bishops and deacons: this seems to have 
fre«iently devolved upon the apostles; but 
as frequently has the choice of the apostles 
been sanctioned by the churches. In the 
appointment of deacons the church is directed 
to look out seven men, whom the apostles 
might appoint, Aets vi. 3, &c. Thus it is 
apparent that the church elected, that the 
apostles did ordain, and it is equally apparent 
that the evangelists and elders did also 
ordain, from 1 Tim. v. 22, and Tit. i. 5. 
It is in aecordance with the New Testament 
to affirm that ordination belongs to thepres- 
byter$ of a church ; when elders are already 
in a church, it is appropriate for them to 
ordain office bearers, who may be elected by 
the same church : this opinion is sanctioned 
by 1 Tim. iv. 14, ^ Neglect not the gift that 
is in thee, which was given thee by the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytcrv."* 
In this passage it is shown that even Timo- 
thy the evangelist, and possibly also a bishop 
or elder, was ordained by the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery, ». e., by the elders^ 
presbyters, or bishops of a church or single 
congregation of Christians. We would, at 
this point, remind our friends that there are 
no successors to the apostles ;--this we would 
impress upon their minds particulariy, le- 
cause it is so loudly talked of by the advo- 
cates of opposing systems of church polity. 
It is a pure fiction, without the least fonnd- 
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atioD ; and we niftj TCDtnre to pledipe onnelTM 
to yield all dae hoooar to the fifst poeeeMor 
of true apostolic credentials, who maj present 
himself to the reverence and Ioto ot men. 
Bat in the abeence of snch eredendals we 
unhesitatingly declare the New Testament 
tmth, that a bishop, elder, and presbjter are 
one and the same officer; that a deacon is 
the only other officer of the church; that the 
whole church being assembled together in 
one place is the properly-constitnted autho- 
rity to elect all its officers, u e^ bishops and 
deacons; and that it is the duty of such 
officers to ordain, or set apart, any other 
sinuUr officers elected h$ ike chwrch. 

Time and space forbid us now entering upon 
the passages we had marked for objections 
in the papers of our Episcopalian and Pres- 
byterian friends. 



Fellow- Christian I may we not truly 
when we think that:— 

" Brror is a bardj plant : it flooiMieth in enrj 

•oil; 
In the heart of the wise and good, alike with 

the wicked and foolish : 
For there i» no error so crooked, bnt it hath in 

it some Unes of truth. 
Nor is any poison so deadly, that U snreth 

not some wholesome use : 



And the just man, enamoured of the right, is 
•"ndedl • • - «»- 

, ponceivj 
content to OTerlook the harm. 



And the 



bUnded b v the speeionsness of wrong, 
prudent, r ' ' * 



(ivinff an advanUige,ii 



On all things created remaiueth the half ellkoed 

signature of God, 
Somewhat of fair and good, though blotted by 

the finger of corruption. 
And if error oometh in like a flood, it mixeth 

with streams of truth ; 
And the advenaiy loveth to have it to, /cr 

thereby many are decoyed." 

L'OmrBiBB. 
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OUGHT THE UNIVEBSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE TO BE THROWN 
OPEN AS NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR BRITISH SUBJECTS OF ALL 
RELIGIOUS OPINIONS? 

AFFIRBfATIVE ABTICLE.^I. 



This question, ihoxxgh prima facie it may 
appear simple, is actually complex, and 
involves religious and political principles 
throughout which cannot be disreganied 
without doing violence to truth itself. With 
this conviction deeply impressed upon our 
mind we shall attempt to show that ezisting 
and time-honoured institutions are not neces- 
sarily the embodiments of divine truth, but 
in this case absolutely the reverse; still fur- 
ther, that ^'that system or establishment 
whidi cannot be defended by argument; 
which falls back upon tradition because it 
has no room to set its foot in the scriptures; 
and which seeks its dernier resort in ecclesi- 
astical courts, or cowers among obsolete 
statutes and the ruins of spiritual feudalism, 
is destined to pass away." 

The writer of this article is well known 
to the readers of the Controversialist to be 
an inveterate foe to all State-churchism, as 
well as to priestcraft or injustice of every 
form. This knowledge has created a cor- 
respondent hostiUty ou the part of those who 



love and uphold the State-church of England, 
t. e., in the circle of oar readers. This is not 
a matter of self-congratulation with us, but 
as it is a matter of fact that meets us in the 
glorious path of duty and devotion, we fear- 
lessly braVe it. We value the good opinion ol 
our reader, whoever he may be: but infinitely 
more the cause we have espoused — prditical 
and religious truth! With these convictions 
we shall attempt to show, that if the Uni- 
versities of our nation are national institu- 
tions, that is, subtained from the national 
treasury, and allied virtually to the State, 
no one member of this our nation ought to 
be cut off from their benefits on grounds of 
religious opinion, whatever they may be; 
still more, that all such institutions, calling 
themselves national and religious, having 
this limitation, are embodiments of flagrant 
injustice — are founded and perpetuated in 
the most pemicfous error. That the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge are and 
ever have been virtually national Institutional 
that is, allied to and supported hj the State 
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—that not only many indiyidoals in this <mr 
natioii are debarred of all their possible bene- 
fits, but vast masses of the tme commonwealth 
of our land — a number daily increasing — a 
number that can boast of the greatest poets, 
anthers, statesmen, and genioses of erery 
order — a n amber, the moral, mental, and 
religions prowess of which has made our 
nation what it now is in tme greatness and 
glory, and which is destined hereafter to 
deliver it yet again from the ignoble tram- 
mels of priestcraft and an unholy State 
Church which now impede its onward pro- 
gress — ^the number thus out off from all 
these University benefits, we need scarcely 
name, comprises every true Dissenter or 
Nonconformist. This is a startling fact, 
and casts a prophetic shadow into the future, 
when such an anomaly shall cease, hiding 
itself in the oblivion of history. No one can 
gainsay these statements without misrepre- 
sentation; and we will here make another, 
equally undeniable, that while every true 
Dissenter is cut off from these so-called 
national and religious institutions, they are 
actually thrown open to the minions of the 
aristocracy, from among whom may be found 
at this moment, within the precincts of these 
universities, men of all religious and infidel 
principles; the sceptic, the atheist to all 
intents and purposes, the Pnseyite, the Cal- 
vinist, the Armenian, &c., &c; and, horrtbUe 
dictUf men of the vilest and ^most flagrant 
morals, the gambler, the foxhunter, the 
I^ion of debauchery, the profane and dis- 
honest! This is not merely our assertion; 
but the bold and candid statement of men 
well known to fame. Hear Besse; speaking 
of the Oxford University, he says, " But I 
am weary of transcribing their abominations, 
and shall cease with this remark, which, 
however severe, is just and natural, viz.: — 
Had these scholars been expressly educated 
for ministers of the Devil, they could not 
have given more certain proofs of their pro- 
ficiency.*** Hear Milton; referring to the 
University students, he says, " Or if they 
have missed of these helps at the latter 
place (the university) they have, after two 
or three years, left the course of their studies 
there, if they ever well began them; and 
undertaken, though furnished with little else 



but ignorance, boldness, and ambition, if 
vrith no worse vices, a chaplainship in some 
gentleman's house, to the frequent embariiig 
of his sons with illiterate and narrow prin- 
ciples.''* In his day it appears, then, that 
these universities were open to the vile and 
evil-principled of the land, while the consd- 
entions Puritan was driven from them by 
Prelatic tyranny and Episcopal abomination. 
Hear the testimony of one who spoke from 
experience: *' The schools of Oxf<Mrd and 
Cambridge were founded in a dark age of 
false and barbarous science; and they are 
still tainted with the vices of their origin. 
Their primitive discipline was adapted to the 
education of priests and monks; and then: 
government is still in the hands of the 
clergy, an order of men whose manners are 
remote from the present world, and whose 
eyes are dazzled by the light of philosophy.''f 
But it may be urged that we go on to the 
past for insight into these institutions; and 
that things are now different from what they 
once were. True, they are changed ; but it 
is for the worse: in proof of which hear the 
evidence of one of our leading journals, the 
" Westminster :"{ "The favour that Locke 
found at Oxford is matter of history : Gibbon 
has recorded his contemptuous scorn for 
* the monks of Magdalene.* It would be 
easy to name other children of genius who 
have proved that the self-styled alma mater 
was a most unjust and cruel stepmother." 
Now mark what follows from the same jour- 
nal: ** Amongst the evils of ecclesiastical 
sway, there is a mischief which annuls our 
universities, and destroys their very existence 
for every purpose of utility; it arises out of 
their spiritual constitution, and converts es- 
tablishments that ought to be schools of 
learning into race courses and amphitheatres, 
wherein competitors and gladiators, as worth- 
less as our jockeys or the Thracians of old, 
struggle or collude to get possession of 
livings." Again: " Simony, in its most per- 
nicious form, has destroyed at once the unity 
and utility of institutions which we would 
gladly venerate." How revolting is all this I 
How its thunder peals through the diune of 
Episcopacy, and rends her very centre-— 
Mammon — virtually to destruction, and in^ 
dicates the approach of that period when 



• Tide " SafiMngt of the People called Qua- 
kers," by Besse. 



* Vide the whole of Milton's learned and logioal 
article on Episccmal Hirelinfrs. 

f Gibbon. t Vide No. 39. 
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ocght the ujuvbbutum to bk tbbowji opbn as matiqvau 



MamnoD tmA BaligioB iImII be for ever 
Bfttrcd, If at the fiat of the Ahnightyl 
SjiitdiB of Alfred and Sebert: ye who first 
gara m theaa leats of learaing, know that, 
alter the lapec of ages, your beet gifts to 
yoar country have ceased to be the shrines 
of ^ divine philosophy " and become the tery 
haunts of Hammon, Neseience, and Vice — 
that your troe sods and descendants are cot 
off from them, because they will not incur 
the anger of heaven by violating their con- 
seienee, or poUute thdr souls by breathing 
the atmoephere of such hannts! 

We have, by thus bringing together past 
amd present evidence, made manifest two 
points which are involved in this debate, 
let. That the exclusion of any member of 
the English community from these universi- 
ties, on the ground of religious opinioBS, is 
productive ol enormous evU. 2nd. That if 
these institutions were to be thrown open to 
aU classes of the community, irrespective of 
religious opinions, much good would inevitably 
result from the movement. 

After the evidence which we have already 
brought before the reader, we need not add 
the evidence of such men as Milton, Besse, 
&o., &c, on the fiivt of these points. Suffice 
it to say, that the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge have been wrested from their 
original design — ^learning; and have been for 
ages, and still are to all practical purposes, 
the tools and schools of priestcraft: hence 
all the evil that has arisen from them. 

Howitt, in his ^ Popular History of Priest- 
craft,'* page 283, has these tmthftil and 
luminous passages^ whidi we recommend to 
the sinoeie consideration of our opponents: 
'* The umversities, fbunded and endowed by 
kings and patriotic men, for the general 
benefit and encouragement of learning in the 
nation, are ra<mopolized by the priests of the 
Establishment. All offices in them are in 
their hands; no layman, much less a Dis- 
senter, can hold a post in them. The 
Thirty-nine Artides are set up like so many 
Giants of Despair, to drive away with their 
dub* of intolerance all who will not kiss 
their feet These chartered priests grasp 
the emoluments of these ancient seats of 
leamiflgi and triumphantly tell us of the 
great men which the Establishment has 
produced. This is a little too mooh for the 
patience of any but an Englishaao. Had 
the gates of these great schools been thrown 



open to the whole natioD, for whose ba&ei# 
they were catablisbed, and to the pepiiar 
spirit ef im p mv e ment whidi has boeii buy 
in the world, they might havo taU na of 
thousands man as great, as good, aad §ut 
wiser, inasmuch as they would haro bee* 
edocated in an atmosphere of a nrare Hbend 
and genial character. As it is, they have 
lagged, like the EstabliduneBt to wUdi 
tlMy are lioked, behind the spirit of the ago 
to a degree whieh has disgusted tlM Bost 
illustrious even of their own sobs. It never 
was my lot to make a practical aeqaaintaace 
with the advantages or abuscfl of dtber of 
them; but if the best authorities are to bo 
trusted, the devil never found himself moro 
in his dement, since ho descended fpom hia 
position in the tree of knowiedge, im the 
garden of Eden, to mount those of Oxibrd 
and Cambridge." We haiw thus quoted 
from this cogent author, since we think no 
modem writer has done more to open the 
nation's eyes to the priestcraft carried on in 
its midst. We turn to oor second point, and 
ask the reader to accompany no caadidly 
throughout — That if these instittttiona vrera 
to be thrown open to all chusco of tho eooi- 
munity, inrespeotive of rdigioua qnaieos, 
much good would inevitably result from tho 
movement The good would be hicalculable 
and wide-spread, and would n^tinaatelj cast 
its benign infloenee over the entire ooosrau- 
nity, and enter more or less into e^ery rami- 
fication of the sodal fabric of the British 
nation. We shall take up but three respects 
in which these uBiversities would be greallj 
improved, and the nation greatly benefited, ^ 
such a radical and much- to-be-desired biovo- 
ment in their governance and constitution^ 

I. The Unhersitiee wevid he ffreatfy re^ 
formed. It would be irapossiUe that theso 
schools of Episcopalian prophets ctyM remaiik 
so morally corrupt and abondnable, wen they 
exposed to the eye of the nation, and ^rowu 
open to the influence of the good and wiso 
of every class in the community. Sstory 
furnishes many precedents of this kind, from 
which this statement may bogre ati y s trwigth- 
ened. We learn from history and ezperi«see, 
that just as natt<mal institutioiM pass into 
the hands of sects, other in religion or poH- 
tios, and are limited to them, they beoemo 
exposed to moral degradatien and pditieal 
ab«se, and vehiolea of ki)oatiee; and, as in 
the case of these universities, the engines of 
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eiWfHMws iMitioiMil cfTiI. Thi» is a lenibie 
position; andooglittosiiiiiiilateeverjhooMt 
maor to seek even to \Aot them oat <^ exist' 
eoee rather than have them as thej now are, 
nnich as be migbt regret to lose the glorions 
beqneathments of oar aodent kings and pa> 
trietsf Yes; it were better to lose these 
imiTersities tbaa for them to be made 
the tools of a corrnpt priesthood, and the 
schools of their ehildren. This is not mere 
demmciation. Beader, have 70a been to 
Oxford? If not, go, before yoa deny oar 
position. We have been, and therefore speak. 
Let any merely honest and moral man go 
there, md ii he has not been preyionsly ac- 
quainted with the character and conduct of 
numbers of the Episcopalian prophets, sent 
there to be made divines and reHgioas teach- 
ers for the rich and poor of the land, he will, 
IBce Besse, whom we have quoted, be ap- 
palled, and conolude that these nniversities 
now, even now, are as iniqaitoos and flagrant 
as ever; Be wUl learn that, notwithstanding 
tlie vigilance of all legal authorities, the 
most open vices and flagrant deeds are done 
hy these men who are to be the nation's 
t e ac h er s in matters of religion. This is so 
palpable, that it is a legal crime for any 
female onattended to be seen in the streets 
of Oxford after ten o^cloek at night ! Why? 

Pass thmmgh Oxford streets on the 5th 
of November, and ask any of the honest 
tradesmen why they begin to shut np their 
shops n soon as it gets dn^? and they will 
ten yoQ that these hereafter-to-be divines 
are aboot to meet the town rabble, and what 
t9 do? To preacii Christ, and truth and 
holiness ? To teach these townsmen morality 
and virtue? To do in anywise as Christ 
dad among the multitudes? Verily, no ; bat 
to act'the part of rode blackguards, with 
month and fist! Oh England I my countiy, 
is this thy religion, the pious incense wafted 
to heaven by your prayers? Is this how 
yon provide for the spiritual wants of your 
destitvte and dying sons? 

lbs God, in retribution, smitten f&«e with 
fienzy iroorabove, and with a daashng gid- 
cflness at noonday, seeing thou gazest on 
Bttch things with endorance? 

The state of things thus briefly referred 
to, we say, conkt not tfdst if these nnrversi- 
ties were thrown open to all chisses of the 
Britisft commoRweaiin, ana Drottgnt unoer 
the influsBee ef the truly wise and good of 



the land: it is as impossible as that dark- 
nets should exist in the midst of nooa«day 
effulgence. This is the first and chief benefit 
which would inevitably resslt from such a 
change in the government of these universi- 
tie& It would be an extreme one, a radical 
change, but only a just one; a transition 
from moral corruption to growing purity, to 
say nothing €i religion and its sublime ho- 
liness. 

II. These uniffertitie* wcM become real 
national benefitt of the highest order, inas- 
much as they would then be restored to their 
primitive design ; having ceased to be the 
schools of a corrupt priesthood, they would 
become the glorious seats of national learning, 
and the sublime expression of British wis- 
dom. Where these universities have to boast 
of one wise and good man, they would soon, 
after such a change, have to boast of hun- 
dreds; and instead of driving the sons of 
genius, as in the case of thousands, far 
from them, would be found the vera ahna 
mater to all true geniuses. We say they 
would be changed into the shrines of learn- 
ing^ and the thrones of" divine philosophy," 
which they now are not, and under the wing 
of Papacy or Episcepacy, never will be. Is 
it not a faet, that there is no class of men 
in our nation, considering their vast numbers, 
their varied opportunities, and astounding 
emoluments, so despicable as regards Kte- 
rary attainments, as those who have been 
educated in these ancient seats of learning— 
the Episcopal cleigy. 

The ** Westminster" truly says : « Aston- 
ishing is the wealth of our universities, 
greatly exceeding the sum of all the posses- 
sions of all the other learned bodies in the 
worid; (I) yet would it be an unfair and 
injurious statement to affirm that not a single 
shillhig of their enormous income is truly 
applied to the purposes for which it was 
designed? The accusation is still more 
grave. Not only do these corporatioRs neglect 
to famish any direct encouragement to the 
studious, but they ofler much positive dis- 
couragement." We need only turn to the 
candid oonlessions of the clei^ on this 
point, to find how true this is. Without, we 
see what the clergy are as a body of 
teachers. 

Ffom tile same anthority we learn that 
the tutors in many instanoea are not mudi 
wiser than their pvqpila; that '^imneroaf 
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professors are decorated with hooonrable 
tiUes, and reoeiTe salaries for giving varioas 
lectures, which are nerer deliTered." It may 
be a startling fact in the ears of some of onr 
readexB that it is not manj jears since two 
of the greatest scientific writers of the daj 
deliverdl their profound productions, since 
given to the pnblic in another form, within 
oar universities to audiences of less than 
half-a-dozen.* Does not this prove, in con- 
nection with the last quotation, that the 
teachers and the taught shamefully neglect 
their avocations, the one in manj cases 
through luxury or incompetence, and the 
other through hatred to the thing itself? 
"We hear those who have studied there 
continually declaring that the system of edu- 
cation pursued is infinitely behind that given 
by dissenters to their ministers, so far as it 
regards their real preparation for the o£Sce 
of christian teachers. I have frequently 
heard young men declare that they had no 
need to study there. With a certain quantity 
of mathematics, or of Greek and Latin, they 
could take a degree, and that was enough." 

With such startling facts before us, we 
can but conclude that these ancient seats of 
learning have become modem throng of 
Nesc'ence, and that they need great reform- 
ation in matters of learning as well as in 
the concerns of morality and religion. To 
throw them open to the wide nation would 
be to commence this reformation at once. 
The great offices in them would be no longer 
sinecures, but posts of actual literary merit, 
and none but competent men could attain or 
hold them. The professor*s chair would be 
occupied by more than %profesaor. We may 
go still farther, and say that such men as 
Lyell and Buckland, &c., after giving them- 
selves to scientific research and thought for 
half a long life, having scaled the heavens 
or explored the bowels of our earth, shall 
not be insulted again by being engaged to 
deliver their invaluable and profound dis- 
courses to the naked walls and gaping seats 
of our university lecture rooms, while those 
who ought to be their attentive and breath- 
less hearers are either horse racing, fox 
hunting, gambling, or something worse, 
it may bel 

III. The cause of true religion, Chrts- 
t ianity, and the best interesU of society would 

• " Firrt Impresdons of England and its Peo- 
ple ; Hngl^ Miller, pp. 347—9. 



&e odMMoed onJ efta&Ksftsd by sncli a mov«- 
ment, since it would have a direct tendency 
to sever the Church from the State, an event 
towards which the great popular agitations 
and movements oi the day, reli^oua and 
political, all point; an event which most 
assuredly happen before long, and from which 
our nation will have to date its tme and 
entire religions liberty. 

The State Church has been declining fSor 
ages in essential power and worth; we mean, 
in spiritual power and moral worth : hence 
she grasps the more eagerly at every iota of 
worldly power, and clings the man tenaci- 
ously to the State, until she has become its 
servile minion; and seeks more anxioasly fiv 
worldly wealth and honour, until her shrine 
is at length overshadowed by the God 
Mammon. 

Another of our leading jonmala thus 
shows the position of our State Church: 
" The Church of England is unpopular. It 
is connected with the Crown and the aristo- 
cracy, but it is not regarded with affection 
by the mass of the peoj^e; and this circum- 
stance greatly lessens its utility, and has 
powerfully contributed to multiply the num- 
ber of dissenters."* Let it be remembered 
that every true dissenter is a stone taken 
from the very foundation on which oar State 
Church stands; and that as Dissent pro- 
gresses, Episcopacy must inevitably decline, 
till she be no more. This is all to the 
point, since we recognise the fact that our 
present question is being agitated throng 
society, and having appeared on the arena of 
debate thrown open to all in the Britisk 
Controversialist^ not, be it remembered, to 
gratify the literary cariosity of the reader or 
debater, but to advance the cause of truth 
and of genuine religious and political princi- 
ples among all classes, and to give public 
expression to the national opinion on the 
question: our magazine we are wont to con- 
sider a republic, in which all classes and 
gradations of society are justly represented, 
and where no one can speak to the public, 
«ither pro or con., without advancing, directly 
or indirectly, the national good. To have 
proposed such a question as this some few 
centuries ago would have been deoned a 
great crime, and punished severely by law, 
according to the dictate of Episcopacy; but 



• " Edinburgh Review,*' No. 88. 
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now it is considered a great blessmg, since bj it 
the moral and intelligent power <^ the nation 
may be bronght to bear agunst corropt 
and abased institutions in such an efficient 
manner as to secure their ultimate reforma- 
tion or absolute extinction. We infer this 
much from the very fact that the debate has 
been opened-^that either fhe reformation or 
extinction of these institutions is certain as 
to-morrow's sunrise. Truth must and will 
win its widening way among men, and error 
must lose its power and depart 

To throw open to all classes these institu- 
tions would be to take away one great prop 
on wbich the vast and crumbling dome of 
Episcopacy rests, one which, once taken, 
would secure its downfiill. It would be a 
terrible crash indeed, like that of Babylon in 
the Apocalypse ; but upon its down-trodden 
ruins should rise the great temple of religioas 
liberty, which would stand while time shall 
last, beneath the smile of God, ** fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners;'' with banners unfurled 
before all nations, and proclaiming to uni- 
Tersal humanity the blest gift of heaven, 
' Glory to God in the highest; and on earth 



peace, good will toward men." Beader, art 
thou a defender of these universities in their 
present condition, as the schools for the cor- 
rupt priesthood of a corrupt State Church? 
Then ponder well this national authority: 
" He is the atheist, the practical enemy to 
religion, who can offer to defend the present 
condition of the Church of England." The 
condition' of the State Church is in perfect 
harmony with her State Church Universities. 
They are one in spirit and in tendency, and 
that spirit is profane and irreligious beyond 
utterance, and that tendency is evil beyond 
all human knowledge. 

Beader, art thou in arms against such 
things, fighting under the banner of religious 
truth and freedom for thy country's wel&re? 
If so, thou doest well, and the Highest shall 
prosper thee, and give thee fdture triumph 
and blest repose. It is no vain thing to fight 
for the truth, though it be beneath the bul- 
warks of ecclesiastical hierarchies and prin- 
cipalities! It is this that has embalmed 
the names and memories of earth's nobles; 
of Wycliffe — of Knox — of Lather — Melane- 
thon — of Huss — ^yea, of Christ himself! 
divinity incarnate! Bolla. 



KEeATIVE ARTICLE^I. 



*' So may our mother flourish while the name 
Of England holds its proud pre-eminenee 
Among the nations : iu her ancient halls 
And venerable cloisters be our youth 
Inrigorated by salubrious draughts 
or Aree and fervent thought ; and let the mind 
Of our great country, like a mighty sea. 
Be fed and freshened with perpetual streams 
Ofpure and virtuous wisdom, from those springs 
Gashing unceasingly." 

—Dr. WheweU. 

Iir the terms of the proposed discussion 
there lurks an ambiguity which, though it 
tnll probably be found to lie more in my 
opponents^ path than my own, I will first 
dispose of, lest the coloars I fight under 
should be mistaken. It is apparently im- 
plied that the unireruties are not national. 
They are such, in every fair and proper 
sense of the term ** national," as apphed to 
institutions of a similar nature.* It rests 
with those who deny it, to explain what 
meaning they attach to that word. And 
from their own arbitrary definition they 
must then prove that the Established Church 

• ** The colleges have now become national 
institutions.**—" Oxford Comniissioners* Report," 
quoted by Heywood, in '* Digest," p. 33. 



is not a "national" church; for the univer- 
sities have all, or nearly all, the features oi 
nationality in common with that church. 
They are not more restricted as to religious 
belief; are recognised as national by the 
Crown and Government; are, to a limited 
extent, supported by State money, and, to 
that extent, justly subject to the State's con- 
trol; and are allowed by Government, as the 
national seats of education, various immuni- 
ties and privileges. If not national, simply 
because a few disqualified persons are ex- 
cluded, much less is the House of Lords a 
national assembly, inasmuch as the right of 
membership is confined to one class, and that 
class but as a drop in a bucket compared 
with the great mass of the British people; 
and neither are our fleets on the Bnssian 
coast national armaments, because Spital- 
fields weavers are not allowed to man and 
ofilcer them. And if not national, the pro- 
perty of the universities is as much private 
property as that of any similar institution, 
and having come into possession of its pre- 
sent owners, ss will be shown, in a manner 
as fiur and Isgal at the least as that of any 
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ooblemaB in the ftahn, Gorerament and 
DkBfnt bftve at mach right to mecUUe with 
the CM M with the other. Batasitif oothls 
ytrj gtofaad, of their acknowledged natioo- 
altt/, that Difiaenters generaUj daim admie- 
•ion, it will enly be neoessaiy to show caose 
whj the £agli«h Church should reign paca- 
monnt in them, eo far, at least, as to insure 
soimd christian principles In all who ase 
them. 

I. That she is the National Church, and 
based on assentiaUj at least scriptural and 
cathoJie principles, would satisfy most rea- 
sonable men. But others may think it nojast 
to hare any national religion at all; to make 
all coatribate to the support of a system to 
which some will not con&rm. Anything like 
a- Manee, here, of the general principle of 
«haich establishments, is quite out oi the 
question; but I may remark, that it needs 
no great rtretch of thought to pevoeive that 
by such institutions not only is the heart of 
A nation made sound, but eren those who 
do not admire them are indirectly gainers : 
an impro?ed mocsl atmosphere is diffused 
thsongh the length and breadth of the land ; 
yirtue and honesty are publicly encouraged, 
and Tice of all kinds is publicly disapproved. 
And as all power is of God, it should mani- 
festly be used with reference to His will, 
'^ for the purposes He has ordained, and in 
the temper of mercy, justice, truth, and 
faith which He has taught us. The powers 
therefore that dwell in individuals acting as 
government, as well as those that dwell in 
individuals acting for themselves, can only 
be secured for right uses by applying to them 
a religion." Again, a far greater number of 
persons than would be otherwise possible are, 
by such means, brought within reach of the 
ordinances and influences of religion. One 
need not quote from census returns to prave 
how miserably ineffectire the voluntary sys- 
tem is, and ever has been. Where religious 
instruction is most needed, every one knows 
it is least cared or sought for, " and those 
most indifferent upon the subject require to 
be naost solicited by the pubiic institutions 
of religion, not less for the welfare of the 
State than for the salvation of their own 
souls.'' The volnntaiy system has proved 
utterly inefficient to provide religious teach- 
ers for the thousands who most need them. 
" The general law of sectarianism is, to pro- 
vide for those who can po^ for the ^visioq; 



it dees not omtemplate supplying on a. large 
seals the wants of the poor.''* Ifaire thni 
this, I believe that bo trifling part of what 
Dissenters are doing and have dooe ior edu- 
cation would neier have been done, had thsy 
not had before their eyes the atimnlatiag 
example of Charehmen. la a new chanh 
erected in a densely peopled -district ? in 
nine casea out of tan a new chapd frill 
shortly after be found in the same ndgk- 
bourhood. This connteF-aotion, which, it is 
not to be deaied, is inaome cases mataal, is 
nndoabtedly very beneficial in reanlt. By its 
means hundreds have been brooght wUbin 
the reach of spiritual instruction, who mast 
otherwise have been left without, or aoa^t 
it at a great distance. I may ebenrve 
further, that in the ookmies, and even at 
home, as in the case of the Reffimm DomMf 
Dissenters have been found not unw^Uog to 
use State money for religioua ends. And 
I cannot see that there is say want -ef 
wisdom or justice in m natLon, as mtdk, em- 
ploying its superfluous wealth to provide 
religious aliment for its own benighted poor, 
.more than in a set of. men, within a nation, 
forming themselves into « sodetj to send 
missionaries to the heathen abroad. If it is 
objected that the supposed cases are not 
parallel; that in the one there ia ooDgmi^, 
in the other an inoongmons element ia intro- 
duced; I answer that more will be done for 
the good of man and the gloiy of God by 
nmty of action, by subordinating the auoor 
elements to the predomtnatii^ than by 
allowing all to operate independently of one 
another. By a very easy proeess of aaeees- 
Btve induction we may conclude that the 
Divine oommand, wluch sanolifies the altar 
of the household,! sanctifies also the aitar of 
the nation. If, then, the nation, aa sod), 
profess a religion, it should mat every ainanfi. 
direct and indirect, short of actual peneea- 
tion, for its fartherance and support. JiaWj 
the control of the educational estabtiahmants 
is one of those meana. But, tndq»ndeBt of 
this principle, the Chureh of this coantiy 
has, I shall new proceed to show, pecnhar 
claims on Oxford and Cambridge. Fox, 

II. She has acquired a preseriptive right 
to them by innnemorial usage. The eel- 



* These remarks are Ayuu Mr. Gladstone's 
invaluable work, " Tbe State, in its EelatiQias with 
the Church." 
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leges at both umverBities were founded 
iDoetlj bj ecclesiastics, in eoinectioii with, 
and for the benefit of, the Naticnal ChBreh. 
In fact, manj of the oldebt foondations be- 
longed exclnsirelj to particular religious 
<»rders, as hostels, in which their novices 
lived under the snr? eillance of a principal. 
JSome of these hostels were afterwards en- 
<lowed by successive benefactors, but always 
with a Tiew to securing well-tnuned divines 
for the service of the church. Thus the 
<!«inbridge Commissioners asaert that ^'In 
the case of several of the colleges, it was 
inanifestly the intention of the founders to 
appropriate their endowments to the main- 
tenanee of a sucotssien of men who should 
^kvote themselves to the aervtce of God in 
the ffiimstry of the obnrch.** There is, 
therefore, no diferenee between college pro- 
perty and that of Cathedral Chapters and 
otiier church property. "But,** cries an 
-objector, " your church was changed at the 
B^nnation; and, therefore, the present 
Church «f England has no right to property 
taken from the displaced church.** To this 
it may be replied, first, that the claims of 
Borne were an usurpation of late date, later 
by several centuries than the origin of the 
British church, and were always so con- 
sidered by English monarchs, and even by 
many ecclesiastios, during the very time of 
the usurpation, as proved by enactments of 
WilUam I., of Edward 11. and IK., of Rich- 
ard II., of Henry IV. and V.,and especially of 
Henry VIII.; and, secondly, that the present 
«hurch is the same oommunioB as the church 
«f the founders of our colleges, only released 
from thegyves with which Bomehad gradually 
enthralled it, and purified from thecorrupHms 
with which she had encrusted it ; that though 
Romans deny this identity, this unity of the 
holy catholic church of all ages and countries, 
English Churchmen have generally main- 
tained it;t that our church is at all events 
the National Church, possesses more than 
easy dissentrag sect idl the requibites of a 
true church, as Episcopal ordination, the 
4me administration of the sacraments accord- 
ing to Christ's Ofdinance, "and which super- 
adds to the evidence and guarantees of the 
Word, of sacraments, of creeds, and of primi- 
tive praetioea,a perpetual suooession of clergy, 

* Report, p. 171 ; quoted in " Quarterly Be- 
Tiew," No. 185. 
+ " Quarterly Review,** Ne. 185. 



ty whom these have been received, as they 
were delivM^, in regular order from hand 
to hand, and which thus supplies us widi a 
living voice of perpetual witnesses.** ♦ But 
I prefer to insist chiefly upon the renewed 
grants made by the Crown and by the IState 
to her at the BefermatioQ, of part only ef 
what was originally hers. 6he claims ^le 
Unirersiities by a better title deed than the 
Duke of Bedford and many other noblemea 
hold their hereditary estates — for out of the 
ruins of the religious houses and ecclesias- 
tical property, the major part of which was 
seized by the royal Reformer or his rapactous 
nobles, were built up the stateliest and wealth- 
iest colleges in both universities, and the 
most valuaUe professorships were endowed. 
In this, and in other way^, establishing ^e 
English church on her present bads, and 
freeing her from the shackles of Rome, the 
tyrant Henry became, says one of the pre- 
foundest thinkers of Germany, " undesignedly 
and unconsciously the true author of that 
much lauded constitution of England, wlnoh, 
essentially resting on this foundation, far- 
nishes the only instance <tf a dynamical 
polity, as the only remedy of an otherwiae 
incurable tendency to division and anarchy, 
attaining to a highly perfect shape and 
development.** f Pariiameot, then, has «o 
right to deprive the church of her claim to 
the collegiate endowments. And looking at 
the results of the re- distribution of property 
alluded to, surely the extension of sound 
knowledge and religious education b a not^r 
end than the enclosing of thousands «f acpss 
as game preserves for private amusement 

III. But it seems to me that founden' 
faith and founders* intentions have been 
.made far too much of, in arguing for the 
abolition of tests. The value of their be- 
quests was, in the first place, insignifica&t, 
to what it has, since the Reformation, become, 
by the care of those who have nursed them; 
and th^ are almost wholly incorporated in 
the fellowships. Many, even of thase, have 
been founded since the same period, and most 
of them considerably augmented, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how founders' iutentions 
could be carried out to the smallest extent 
if persons of all creeds were admitted to 
followships, without introducing such discord 

« Gladstone, on «* Church and State," p. 64. 
+ SchleKfel, " Philosophy of Life," translated 
by Morrbon, p. 905. 
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at would tend to the discredit of religion, 
and the utter ruin of the odlegee. Bat if 
the wills of Bomish founders cannot be car- 
ried out to the letter without coming in con- 
flict with the law of the land ; if they can be 
carried out in spirit bj childlike faith in, and 
submissioQ to, God's appointed means of 
access to himself, the catholic church; if the 
national church is more nearly than any 
Dissenting sect based on the principles of 
the founders, and would probably hare been 
their church had they lived a little later; if 
it has a rast superiority in numbers and 
influence, which no one can deny that it has, 
orer any other single denomination in this 
kingdom; if it professes all the essential 
doctrines of Christianity; if the admission of 
Nonconformity, constituted as the colleges 
are, would incTitably flood them with discord 
and infidelity — is it unreasonable, is it 
unjust, to allow that church to exact from 
all who would seek to become sharers in her 
endowments, or eyen to obtain a degree at 
her universities, a pledge that they believe 
all the essential articles of the Christian 
faith? If it be so, then is a father unjost 
and unreasonable who, on committing his 
children to the toition of A. B., ventures to 
inquire whether that person holds religious 
views in any respect similar to his own. 

Once more, in respect to founders' bequests. 
Can one point to a single collegiate or uni- 
versity boilding, and say for certain, that, 
exactly as it now stands, it was built by 
Bomish founders? Can any one prove that 
the buildings doe to them have not long 
since disappeared, and been rebuilt, or much 
repaired, extended, and improved? I believe 
all the university buildings now in use for 
pnbHc purposes have been erected since the 
Beformation. It is the case, at least, with 
all the principal buildings in Oxford. The 
Sheldonian Theatre, the Ashmolean Museum, 
the Clarendon building (late University 
Press), the Botanic Gardens, Badcliffe's 
Observatory, and the Taylor Institution, 
—these and other princely buildings and 
endowments owe their origin, I believe, to 
the munificence of members of the Beformed 
Church. So of the collegiate buildings, all, 
or nearly all, have been rebuilt, or repaired 
and greatly extended by the same class. 
Take a few instances from Cambridge: — 
Catharine Hall was rebuilt about A.D. 1700. 
Queen's College was, I believe, burnt down, 



and rebuilt about 1776. Trinity, with the 
exceptioii perhaps of Bishop's Hoetd, dates 
entirely, I think, from the Beformation. The 
new courts of that and ^ John a have been 
added quite recently, by the exertions and 
sacrifices of the Masters and Fellows. The 
library of Trinity was erected, at an expense 
of neariy £20,000, collected by the seal and 
energy of Dr. Isaac Barrow, when Master. 
Large part of Trinity Hall was latdy des- 
troyed by fire, and rebuilt Caius, besides 
a great increase lately of inward vitality, is 
acquiring an outward grandeur that would 
have amazed its memben of the last century, 
oonld they have lived to behold it. In £1^ 
within my own memoiy, Cambridge, as a 
town and as a university, has altered con- 
siderably in appearance. And it might not 
be difficult to show, by a little antiquarian 
research, that scarcely a vestige remains, in 
any of the public buildings, save in style 
and locality, of pre-reformation times. The 
university and collegiate buildings in their 
present state are due mostly to Churchmen, 
many of them clergymen of the Beformed 
Communion. It is necessary to bear this in 
mind, for the question refers as well to ma- 
terial as to spiritual rights and interests; 
wherefore, it will be useful, while on the 
subject of founders' btentions, to notice 
further, that nearly all the professorships 
were instituted and endowed by members of 
our church, as were nearly, if not quite, all the 
university and college prizes, and the most 
valuable scholarships. Not only so, but, 
what makes the contemplated measure more 
iniquitous and pregnant with evil is, that 
the professors are many of them paid by 
church livings attached to the office; thus 
the Begins and Lady Margaret's Professois 
of Divinity, both in Oxford and Cambridge, 
have a rectory a-piece; to the Begins Grmk 
chairs, canonries are appended. The two 
Divinity chairs alluded to are among the 
earliest. The others, I fincy, without ex- 
ception, date since the great modem rdigieos 
era. Thus at Oxford, four of the earliest 
and wealthiest were founded by Henry YIIL 
To those of Divinity, Law, ukd Hebrew, 
church benefices are annexed. The Mar- 
garet chair of Divinity, with a stipend origin- 
ally of only twenty marks, was augmented 
in 1627 by a prebend in Worcester cathedmi 
The more important of the other chairs date 
as follows : «- Savilian, of astronomy and 
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geometry, 1619; White's, of mond philoso- 
pby, 1621; CamdeOf of andeofc mstorji 
aboot the same period; Laudiaiii of Arabic, 
1636; botanj (in connectioa with the Botanic 
Gardens, first endowed in 1632), in 1728; 
modem history and languages, 1724; and 
hter still, the Anglo-Saxon; the Vinerian, of 
common law; Clinical and Aldrichian, of 
anatomj. The Boden and Ireland profes- 
sorships, and that of Political Economy, are 
of quite recent origin. So other public 
offices, and the chief scholarships, as the 
Gmyen and Ireland, date since the Beforma- 
tioD. The same remark, mutatis mtftandts, 
applies to Cambridge. Add to this that the 
muTersities hare been enriched by the 
countless generations of students that have 
successively frequented them, and all of them 
necessarily Churchmen, within the last three 
hundred years, and it will easily be seen 
how entirely they have become the property 
of the Church. 

Now, bear in mind, gentle reader, that at 
Oxford and Cambridge Boman Catholics had 
very little share in founding the professor- 
ships; in building the public edifices; in 
origioating or augmenting the wealthiest 
endowments of all ^nds; remember, further, 
that these noble gifts come to us mostly 
from affectionate sons of the National church, 
And you will, I think, agree with me, that 
Dissenters cannot, ?rith the least pretence of 
realBon or justice, lay claim to any of them. 
Ton will see, perhaps, that Government 
ooald not, without committing an act of the 
most flagrant wrong, and, save in times of 
lunrpation and civil war, or of besotted 
tyranny, unparalleled in English hbtory, 
<i^ow such a claim. Might they not, mdeed, 
with equal justice and far greater reason, 
compel Dr. Harris, of New College, to sur- 
I'ender his chair to Dr. Pnsey? For, as 
Locke grounds *the right to property on a 
man's luiving mixed up his labour with it; 
ftnd applying the principle to possessions in 
1^ says a man's cultivation and improve- 
ment of the soil has so far made it his own, 
u he cannot be deprived of the one, without 
loss of that which is his of right: so neither 
can the Church of England, without the 
gntttest injustice, be robbed of those posses- 
>ioDs which, for above three centuries at 
the very least, she has nursed and improved 
to what they now are. Moreover, 

IV. Separatists of all kinds have odlleges 



of their own; the Congregationalists of Lady 
Huntingdon's connection, several, in rarious 
parts of the country. These have Tarioos 
incomes. New College, St. John's Wood, 
has, it is said, an annual income of £3,760. ■ 
Together, they are amply sufiioient to edo- 
cate their candidates for the ministry. Now, 
why should Churchmen be excluded from 
matricuUting at these colleges, or holdmg 
professorships in them? Their menibers <^ 
two years* standing can take a degree at the 
London University. But this degree, it is 
said, is not of equal value with one conferred 
by the national universities, which **is a 
passport to society, and cannot in professional 
life be adequately yalued, is an essential 
qualification for the mmistry of the Church,'* 
&c., &c. And why so? Partly, it may be, 
because the Oxford and Cambridge students 
are generally of a higher class than the 
London graduates; the latter mostly seeking 
a cheap education, with a view to turning it 
to account in making a fortune; the former 
as frequently spending a fortune in obtaining 
an education; partly because the London 
degrees are obtained in less time and without 
residence; but mostly, I conceive, owing to 
the strict discipline maintained at the old 
universities; to the regular religious services; 
to the moral efiect produced by members of 
colleges living together as one society, dining 
together in hall, and ruled by one uniform 
coide of laws. 

But could these beneficial influences last 
under the new disposition of things contem- 
plated by the question? No; the admission 
of Nonconformity, of deviation from the strict 
discipline now maintained in things sacred 
and civil, would quickly destroy the prettige 
of the collegiate ciducation. One effiect among 
others would be the deposition of the Church 
prayers, or any set form of prayer, from the 
college chapels; otherwise Nonconformists 
must be compelled to attend against theur 
will; for if excuses are accepted for some 
they must be for all, and then attendance, 
there is reason to fear, would soon cease 
altogether. Thus one of the strongest links 
that connects the members of each college 
with one another, and retains each college 
in friendly conmiunicatioa with all the rest, 
would be sundered; and it is not difficult to 
perceive, in innumerable ways, what immense 
I evils must accrue to all such societies when 
the outward moral restraint and tht inward 



ate 



t^napaibetic tie, ^ooaiatiog in the wmmm ef 
rdigioiis faith and profgMinn, nhili be broken. 
•^ A booie idifided against iteel^" aaja our 
SaTioor, "cannot stand." C^oomy, indeed, 
Mt the forebodings warranted mt everj at- 
tempted invasion, by the atfoag hand of 
CtOTemment, of anj of the rights ef the 
National chiirch: glooimer still, when the 
assault is made against the wtty outworks 
«f morahtj and oider. I hare coofined 
iinyself chieflj to showing the nature of those 
rights in the case of the nmrenitiei, and 



have scsnelj tooehed upon the nunifbid 
and pemidoos effects of their infiraotieo as 
ooBtsiD|dated by the question, faruetiDg that 
that higher and aoro difficult itak. would be 
volunteered by much -eMttr peas than xnne. 
At all events, an iq^portunity may pnbabty 
be aifivded me of empbymg this battory 
with effieet at the close of the eagagemeot 
lleanwhBe, may tmth, and not victocy , be the 
aim of every -one, of whatever party, who 
enters these lists «s a British Contro- 
versialist. F. X L. 



AN ESSAY ON THE PHONETICS AND ALPHABETIC SYMBOLS OP THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

(^Concluded from page 233.") 



Befohe entering upon the nmnber and 
mechanism of the articulate sounds, it will 
be neceisary to enumerate and describe the 
<Mrgans employed in articulation. These are 
the lungs, situated in the chest ; the trScbea, 
extending from the lungs to the root of the 
tongue ; the larynx; the glottb; the epi- 
glottis; the pharynx; the uvula; the palate; 
the nares; the tongue; the teeth; and the 
lips. These organs are divided into two 
sets, the lower and the higher. The first, 
•or lower set, which consists of the lungs, 
trachea, glottis, and epiglottis, or all those 
extending from the kuigi to the pharynx, 
prodaees those variations of the voice which 
do not depend on Articulation ; such as time, 
loudness, pitch, and tone. The second, or 
higher, which consists of tlie pharynx, uvula, 
palate, nares, tongue, teeth, and lips, pro- 
duces the variations denominated articula- 
tions. The lungs communicate ireetj with 
the atmos^ere. The means employed are 
the nasal and oral passages, the pharynx, 
larynx, and trachea. The lungs constitute 
a natural reservoir, in which is stored the 
breath, the material of speedi ; they are filled 
by inspiration from the atmosphere, and 
emptied by expiration and vooal enunciation. 
They also act as a pair of natural bellows to 
Jtxpel the breath through the vocal channels. 
On leaviaf the hmgs the breath passes 
throi^ t^ trachea, or windpipe, which 
fa— Mnates in the larynx, -a gristly box, 



having moveable sides, and two sets of 
muscles for opening and closing it, or alter- 
ing its shape. Tin one set stretches tiie 
vocal ligaments, the other relaxes them, sad 
thus by an antagonistic action they goftem 
the pitch of the voice. The larynx is se- 
vered at top by the glottis, but open at bstili 
ends. The glottal covoing resembles tiiat 
of a drum, but is split into two parts fey 
a ^gue^ shaped aperture, which is dint, 
when neoessaiy, by the epiglotds, sttnated 
immediately above it. The glottis is put 
into a proper degree of tension and elongatioa 
by its governing muscles, and the expired 
breath causes its wdes, which are called the 
vocal ligaments, to vibrate sound. The 
human ^ce thus combines in itself both the 
nature ef a stringed and also that of a wind 
musical instrument. To vibrate, they reqi^re 
tension ; and tension produces both a namw- 
ing and a lengthening of the channel throogh 
which the breath passes, as through the pipes 
of an organ. When these conditmns ate 
absent, the breath passes fredy without ob- 
straotion, and ho sound is heard. When 
partially present, a whisper is peodueed; 
and when these oonditioas are fully satisfied, 
the result is a vooal sound. The glottis, thcte- 
fore, is the seat of sound, or vocal uttenuiee. 
The next a^^taratus is the pharynx, wta- 
ated at the back part ef the mouth, at the 
upper end ef the gullet, and lying between 
the glottis sad the nares. It pei^Hms 
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nearly the sfime fonolioDs in fnoiieUtuig the 
«rtiouIate sounds, that the laogs do in the 
peodnctien of the tow^ When the palate 
.eorers the nares, the npper pharyngeal open- 
ings, the expired bnatfa passes into the 
mooth, and coUecte thm», if oraUj ob- 
.atmeted. When the oral obstmotion is 
<XHnplete, and the breath pressed with con- 
siderable foree, the pharynx should dilate. 
So that if aay of the obstroctive articnlations 
be expressed, as for instance, P, B; T, D; 
K, Q; and the articolattng organs separated 
' for that porpoae, the mere contraction of the 
pharyngeal mnsdes should effect a percussiTe 
audibility of those sounds. Situated above 
the pharynx, and depending from it, lies the 
soft palate, hanging like a curtain from the 
back of the month, and terminating in a soft, 
^?ongj substance, termed the u?nla. This 
serves the purpose of a valvular covering to 
the nares, or upper {^laryngeal aperture, 
which, when shut, prevents the. esca^ of 
breath through the nostrils. The expelled 
breath must then pass through* the oral 
channel, the mouth. A contractile acticm of 
the pharynx gives to the articulations an 
explosive effect. 

The remaining portions of the articulaiive 
organs are the nares, or nostrib, the tongue, 
the teeth, and the lips ; which, being suffi- 
ciently well known, require no description. 

When the breath is very slightly modified 
by the glottis, the sonnd prodoced is a mere 
breathing, represoated by H; when more 
completely modified by the glottis, the sound 
produced is a vocal one; when still farther 
modified in its course by the oral and nasal 
organs, the sound produced is an articulation. 
The glottis having been put into a certain 
position, and the breath expelled from the 
kngs through it in that position, the sound 
pBoduoed will cantinue the same as long as 
the breath issues from the lungs. Position, 
then, and expelled breath, are essential to the 
pcodaction.of a vowel sound, and are there- 
lore characteristic of it; whereas in the pro- 
duction of the articulate sounds there is 
added an action of the modifying organs, 
which action is also characteristic of the 
articulatbns. Those sounds which have a 
free oral passage are. called vowels; those 
which are ocally or nasd^ modified, articn- 
Jations, 

These two classes of sonnds have been 
tenned vowels and.consonanU; which teroM 



have been KHnewhat confiisedly conceived 
and applied. The vowels have been repre- 
sented as the -only sounds which can be 
audibly uttered by themselves; and the con- 
sonants as having no sonnd without being 
joined to a voweL But there is here a mere 
semblance of truth. The assertion is 
based upon falsehood. All the sounds can 
be nttemd alone ; but all have not the same 
quantity and quidity of sound. There is a 
great diffisrence between those which receive 
their chief modification in the glottis, and 
thos» which receive it in the oral and nasal 
passages; between those produced by a por- 
tion, and those produced by an action of the 
organs. These terms, therefore, do not 
fully express the distinction intended. 

The vowels, too, have been subdivided 
into open and shut, lo^g and short, slender 
and lu«ad. Bnt here also some confasion 
has been manifested. The terms open and 
shut, long and short, have not been aj^ied 
to different quantities of the same vowel 
sound, but often to sounds of a difforent 
organic formation. And the terms broad 
and slender have not been respectively ap^ied 
to those which have a difference in the width 
of the oral passage. Nor do they express 
the difference between the extreme and tfae 
intermediate sounds. 

Bishop Wilkins thinks the number of 
radical vowel sounds is eight, though there 
may be intermediate ones which are practi- 
cally indistinct. Sir John Stoddart coincides 
with him in this opinion, in so far as their 
application extends to the Greek, Latin, and 
the different branches of the Teutonic, Scan- 
dinavian, and Celtic languages, of which he 
had any knowledge. £ach of these radical 
vowels has a duplicate variety, called short, 
making In all sixteen. But three of these are 
not found in the English. Professor Latham 
makes the vowels twelve, dividing them into 
broad and slender; the slender being sub- 
divided into dependent and independent. 
Prolessor Bell asserts the number to be 
thirteen, which coincides with the statement 
of -the Bishop. Adopting this, then, as the 
real number of English vowels, I shall pro- 
ceed to classify them and describe their 
mechanism. 

The most appropriate daasifioation seems 
to be into that of lingual and labial, as 
characteristic of their production; the lin- 
gual being produced nearest to the seat • 
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sound, and the labial farthest from it Gom- 
raenctng with those sounds prodaeed bj the 
namnrest linf^nal apertnre, I shall proceed 
to those which hare the most open, and then 
to those which haye the closest labial aper- 
tore, nnmericallj noting the Tarioos sounds 
as I proceed. 

By nearly dosing the oral aperture, which 
is done by raising the tongue towards the 
palate, pressing the sides of the back part 
of it against the palate, and forming a yery 
narrow passage between it and the middle 
of the tongue, as for S, then gradually d»- 
presraog the tongue, until the widest position 
is attained, as for S in Srm, Sh, &o., the 
seren lingual Towels are erolTed. Again, 
by gradually closing the oral aperture, not 
by the agency of the tongue, but by the 
approximation of the lips, as for 59 in w55, 
h55d, &c., the six labial vowels are produced. 
Between 6, the closest, and fi(b), the most 
open sound, there is one exactly intermediate, 
heard in the words nSt, tSll, sSll, &c.; and 
between S(b) and 55, the closest labial, there 
is also one intermediate, heard in the words 
tlUl, gdt, cSught, &c These five sounds 
oonsUtute what may be called the common 

14V 10 u 

chord of the vowel scheme, S, 8, &(h), o, oo. 
Between each pair of these there are other 

two Towel sounds, heard in the words bill, 

» I • • 11 U 

pSle, &t, t&sk, eSm, bum, pore, 5ld. Thus 
are produced the thirteen simple vowels. 
Seven of these are always long, namely, the 

first heard in b6S, the third in Sle, the sixth 

iA ftsk, the seventh in &b, the eighth in 
8 • u 

SSm, learn, the eleventh in p5re, and the 

twelfth in 5ld, s5ld. Two are always short, 

s 

namely, the second heard in the words In, 

a » » » 

pin, and the fifth heard in &t, h&t, b&t, &c.; 
and four are either short or long (these terms 
being limited to sounds identical in quality, 
but different in quantity), namely, the fourth, 

4 4 

short in Sll,and long in §re; the niftth, short 

• 

in tip, and long in am ; the tenth, short in 

10 10 

5n, and long in sU; and the thirteenth, short 

IS M 

in piill, and long in p55l. The third and the 
twelfth, though reckoned here simple vowel 
sounds, really partake of the nature of a diph- 
thong. The third tapers to the first, and 



the twelfth to tiie thhrteenth. This tradi 
very much to produce that beauty or melody 
of tone which distinguishes the Englirii so 
much from the Scotch pronunciation. Then 
is not a union of the two vowels, as m a 
common diphthong, but a flowing of the one 
into the other, £mning a very graceful cs- 

denoe. The closest lingual, e, and the most 

open, i(h), unite in forming the diphthong 

heard in fUe, mile, Ire, &c; the most open 

i» 
lingual !l(h), and the closest labial 55, unite 
in forming the diphthong heard in cow, how, 
now, &c.; and the middle labial, hesrd in 

10 10 

the words 5n, &U, unites with the first lio- 

11 1 
gual, heard in the words sSS, SSl, bSS, Scc^ 
in produciog the diphthong heard in toil, 
coil, oil. Thus in thirteen simple and three 
ocmpound ones are comprised all the vowd 
soKds which are found in the En^h 
language. 

The term artieuUUiofu is applied to those 
actions of the vocal organs which either 
partially hinder, or completely obstruct-, the 
breath or voice. When the hindrance or 
obstraction of the hreath or voice is removed, 
by the separation of the approximated or 
tangent organs, an explosion of the breath 
or voice is produced. An audible sound, 
produced either in the mouth or by it, dis- 
tinguishes the articulations from the other 
vocal elements. When the breath is wholly 
shut in, as in attempting to pronounce P, T, 
K, there is no sound heard until the oi^gans 
are separated, and then only a rustling ex- 
plosion. The separation of the organs is 
essential to the production of the articula- 
tion. The compressed breath only, which 
is in the mouth, should be permitted to 
escape. The breath which is in the lungs 
should be retained there, by completely ckaing 
the glottis. Unless this be done, the sud- 
den, explosive, sharp excussion of breath 
will not be heard. The contraction of the 
pharyngeal muscles must al<me expel the 
breath, which can easily be accomplished 
without the aid of those of the chest. In 
articulating any of the six obstractifeB, 
— represented by the letters Pi b; t, d; k, g 
— the breath is shut in by the lips, for p sand 
b; by the fore part of the tongue and the 
front of the palate for t and d; and by the 
back part of the tongue and palate for k and g; 
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and it coUects in the month, and dilates 
the pharynx — the glottis being shut, by the 
oootraction of its mnscles, sod the de]^«s- 
sioa of the epiglottis, which intercepts the 
i»ne of breath from the Itmgs. If, when so 
dilated, an oral aperture is formed by the 
separation of the lips, or of the tongue and 
pdate, the breath wUl escape, and the 
sodden contraction of the pharynx will expel 
it forcibly and explosively. This constitutes 
the first mode of action by which the articu- 
ktions are produced, namely,— complete con- 
tact of the organs, pressure of breath, and 
rodden oral separation, producing explosive 
andibility. 

P, t, and k, are shut breath articulations. 
The organs placed in the same position as 
for these, with voice instead of breath, pro- 
dace respectively b, d, g, which are, theiefore, 
shut voice articulations. This voice is heard 
only in the pharynx. Its continuance depends 
upon the gradual dilation of that organ. 
When that is complete, the voice ceases. The 
organs must be separated for these, just as 
for the shut breath articulations, or the 
articolative acti<»i will not be complete, and 
the explosion heard. 

These three formations, namely, the labial 
for p, b; the anterior lingual for t, d; and 
the posterior lingual for k, g, produce six 
articulate sounds — ^in producing which the 
breath is wholly obstructed by contact of 
the organs. Other three elemental sounds 
are produced by these three actions, simply 
by durecting the voice to the nares. Thus, 
the Ubial formation produces m, the anterior 
Hngiial produces n, and the posterior lingual 
produces ng. The audibility of these is not 
much increased by the separation of the 
organs; yet they are not complete without 
separation. In terminating the action, the 
luures should not be dosed before the other 
organs are separated, or an explosive e£Pect 
^ be added to them, similar to that heard 
sometimes in the word " ringer ** when pro- 
Doonced so as to rhyme with linger — ** ring- 
ger." These are the only English nasal 
articnhitions, and they are all voice ones. 

In the first mode of action, which consists 
uk complete contact, there are three actions 
which produce nine of the articulate sounds, 
Mmdy, three breath, p, t, k; three voice, 
^ d, g; and three nasal, m, n, ng: all of 
which are obstructives. 

The second mode of action coniists in 



an approximation of the organs, which produce 
continuous sounds. If the organs be aj^roxi- 
mated, as for t, with voice as the material, 
the sound produced will be that of smooth r. 
If the approximation be assumed for p, the 
position for wh and w will be formed; and 
these articulations will be produced by a 
quick, compressive action. If this action be 
absent, w will become oo, and wh a mere 
rustling breath. If the tip of the tongue be 
pointed towards the piJate, immediatelj 
behind the upper gum, forming a very narrow 
central passage, the hissing sound repre- 
sented by s, will be produced. The teeth 
require to be very close for this soimd. This 
position, with voice instead of breath, pro- 
duces z. The point of the tongue, drawn 
back from its position for s, will give that 
for sh; and this latter, with voice, produces 
zh — the sound heard in the word azure. The 
middle of the tongue approximated to the 
palate gives the position for y — ^the sound 
heard in the words hew, you, new, few, &c. 
This position is nearly the same as that for 
e. This mode of action gives us eight ele- 
ments, which are produced by Jive actions. 
Three of the actions produce both breath and 
voice varieties, and the other two, voice only. 

Another element, which is generally con- 
sidered a compound, represented by ch, but 
is really a simple, may be added to these. 
Its position differs very little from that for 
s, being produced by a little more depression 
of the root of the tongue, and a nearer 
approximation of the tip of the tongue to 
the palate. 

The third mode of action is by partial 
contact of the organs. The breath in this 
action finds no central egress. It issues by 
lateral apertures. The posterior part of the 
tongue and pakte cannot be used in this 
action. Five elements are produced by it, 
namely, those represented by 1, th (breath 
variety, heard in the word thick), th (voice 
variety, heard. in thine), f, and V. The fore 
part of the tongue, pressing upon the palate 
With lateral apertures, gives the position for 
the articulation represented by 1. This is a 
voice artieuUtion. It is very pure, but 
requires the separating action, which dassea 
it vrith the articulations. The tip of the 
tongue pressed upon the inner surface of the 
upper teeth, with lateral apertures, and breath 
as the material, produces the sound heard in 
(A(in). Thb poeitioD, with voice, prodncea 
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tlM* bend in tMuiti), TIm nnddl* of tlie 
lower l^preand upon tke •dgp of tke upper 
frant tMlh, whk lateral apertareS|. prodnoes 
f with btcath, and ▼ with rmoe. 

Tim completoi the Bomber of the artienla- 
tiooa. Without the Weath ^arietj of 7^ and 
the rough Tariety of r, then are twemtj-twe 
ekmeotarj articolationa, and twen^-three, 
if ch be indoded, prodnoed bj three modes 
of aetioB, naneljr, complete contact, approxi* 
mationyand partial contact of the organs. 
Three actions are employed in the first mode, 
piodidng nine rtementarj sounds — three 
breath, £ree voice, and three nasal obstnic- 
tife elements. The seeeod mode produces 
dght elwnints^ three breath, and fire yoiee. 
l£e third mode has three actions^produehig 
fife artkraktions. Then are three compound 
Bsonds, reprtsented hj j, x, and eh. But 
ch is reallj a simple sonod, and ought to be 
classed with the first, as it is a breath 
obetraettre, produced by contact, and finished 
by explosion. 

The whole of the articulations hate been 
divided into breath, yoice, nasal. The breath 
(mes hare sometimes been called sharp, and 
the Toice ones fiat The former terms are 
mors desoriptiTe than the latter, as thej are 
aU produced either bj whispered breath, or 
sonorous breath or Toice. Thej haxre also 
been dirided into mutes and liquids. The 
mutes again have been subdivided into sharps 
and fiats, or breath and voice, and also into 
lene and aspirate. The terms lene and aq>i- 
rate are equivalent to explosive and con- 
tinuons. The mutes have thus a double 
series of relations^ They may be fcMrmed 
into five series, of which, p^ t, k, s, and ch, 
may be taken as types. P f, B vj Th t, 
Thdj G k, Ch j, Sh s, and Zh z, are there- 
fore pairs of cognate or allied sounds. The 
first of each pair having a lower, and the 
second a Mgher, but similar, organk forma* 
tkm. To the series p, bdoDg b, ^ v; to the 
series t belong d, th sharp or breath, and tk 
flai or voice; to the series k, belongs g^; t» 
ch, belongs j ; and to the series s, bdong z,' 
sh, zh. 

Thef» are eight breath or i&arpv namely, 
Pftj hftjfy ik, cft^ and of these the iburfiist 
are explosive or lene« and the other fonr are 
continuous of a^inttei There are eight 
virfee or &t, anmefy, >,• < ^p, «, p^ rt^ a&, 
and J, and of these four are explosive or 
hne^ and fixtr «re eoatiBMas^r «spiratv 



PnAsnr Latham has expressed a douhl 
in regard to what is the natare of that reh^ 
tioQ which ranks s and z with the lence, aa 
he was under the imprMiioii that they asa 
ceotinoous. But I think a very Iktle mere 
attention to their mechanism would have 
removed the doubt. There is a wtth&eawing 
of the tongue firam a very gentle contact^ 
which gives ta them an expkiatve finish. 

Of the fiquids, U, N, L, B, M is said t» 
be allied to series P; Hter seriea T; Lt» 
series K; and R to series S. Thai is, they 
enter into fluent combination with them*. 
Or the poatioiL £or the one can easity be 
changed for that of the other, and thna the 
enunelatian of both is rapidly produced. 
This is evident in the oombinatloiw inp and 
imp, and impt and int, ilm and ilk, owh 
and hctrr.- 

Some of the articulations cannoi be pn.' 
nounced in eonjanetioB in tiie same syllable. 
The voice ones wHi not combine with pre- 
ceding breath ones, or, in other words, the 
flat artlcttlatiens cannot oonbme irith fn- 
ceeding sharp ones* Thus pb, pd,. pv, pg,. 
pz, pzh, pth, 19, canaet be pronounced, uak 
80 of all the others of the series. Some agaia ■ 
are liable to be changed for others more 
fluent. Y and the thirteenth, vowel 00 enter 
into fluent cemblnatioB, but if t, k, or s pre- 
cede it, the y and 00 are liable tobe dianged. 
Thus y with 00 ia equal to yoa or tfcu; Iml 
with s be^re the y, yoo beeeoies shoo^ * and 
ure are liable to become sAoore; ure mth 
t preceding becomes choort; anddandew 
are liable to become ddtoo orjm». This is 
very well exemplified in Me. Wallas nota* 
tion in hb dictionary. Hew sounds are thna 
generated or evelfved. 

Several changes take place bodi e£ the 
vowels and actieulatieas; such as ia the 
present tense of verbs, the singalar and 
plural of nouns,, and the co m p a rative degree 
of adjectives; as give* of the pres^it is 
changed to gave in the past; btod to boimd; 
lea^ to leaoeff leave to ]eftf man ta men; 
p«n^ to pence; older t» elder, &e. 

Forty>'One elementary touada um feond in 
the English kngm^e, while thenr are only 
twenty-(»x alphabetie charaeteob And eves 
of the twenfy-six: C and U are superfluous^ 
and X and / ase oompoond. Of the remain- 
ing diaraote«B, five repres e nt vowel sounds, 
so there are only sevenJteen symbols to repre- 
sent tmu^three artiouhitiQas^ £le&ce,the 



neeesntj of usiDg digrapfaB to represent 
simple soands. ^x simple sonnds are thus 
repmeated bj dignphs; naoMly sh zh, th 
tb, ngy and cb, as beard in tbe words M'ree, 
omre, thicks thine, sing, cheat. Tbe fire 
vowel BigBs are inanifestly insnfficient to 
represent thirteen sonnds. Doable rewei 
Bjmbols and digraphs mnat make np tbe 
deficiency. Hence tbe multiplicity of ex- 
pedteots employed to represent the yowel 
BOttnds, and hence, also, from the multitude 
and confusion of our orthographical expe- 
dients, tbe reproaeb which we have had to 
bear from foreigners, in regard fo our — other- 
wise expressive, and, notwithstanding the 
clusters of articulations to the eye — musical 
laoguage. 

I 
The first yowel e is represented by thir- 
teen symbols or combinations of them, namely, 

ISS 4S«r8»10 

e, i, ad (diphthong), ae, ee, e'e, ea, ei, eo, ey, 
eye, ie, noi ; all of these symbols are found 

11 9 4 8 

in the words ere, fatigue, minutiae, aerie, bee, 
I • r 8 10 II i» 

cVn, eat, concetVe, people, k<(y, keyed, ffeld, 

turquoise. The second vowel sound is repre- 
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sented by sixteen symbols or combinations 
of them, the third by eleven, the fourth by 
foorteea, the fifth by three, the sixth by one, 
the seventh by four, the eighth by six, 
tbe ninth by twelve, the tenth by ten, the 
eleventh by eight, the twelfth by twelve, the 
thirteenth by thirteen; the first diphthong 
by eleven, the second by three, and the third 
by four. 

The articulations are similarly represented 
though not quite to the same extent The 
first articulation k is represented by fifteen 

» « » 4 

symbols or combinations, namely, c, k, q, cc. 

I V / A • ^ " " '» " »» 
ch, gh, ke, kb, cqu, que, cch, qu, cq, Ik, ck, 

which are heard or found in the words, con, 
fon, qmt, account, cAaracter, hou^A, laifee, 
khskJif lacker, pi^ue, BaccAic, jway, acquire, 
waft. The second, or g, is repres^nt^ by 
five symbolic characters; the eighteenth, or 
f, by nine; the thirteenth, or n, by nine; and 
so OS. Thus the twenty-three elenentaiy 
articulations are represented by 155 sym- 
bols or combinations of symbols; and the 
thirteen simple, and the three compound 
vowel sounds, by 142 signs. 

A.O.W. 
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QXTESTWSIS REQUIRING ANSWERS. 

' 991. CoakI any of yomr Aiir readers ftmnsh, 
tfaroagfa the nwdiain of your magaaine, a coarse 
of rradinii; for a young lady desirous of extending 
her acqiiaintanoc with all the various branches of 
kBOwledge, now considered as componeot parts 
of wbttt is called a fashionable or liberal eduoa> 

tion. — 6BRTT. 

fas. Cazt any one give me a snednet explana. 
tion of the aeovutical and anatomical character of 
lheJi»i»**to voice in male lingers ; or, refer me to 
any work which treats of the subject, and accounts 
for tbe production of these tones, which are gene- 
rally aboot an oelave higher than the natural 
nng9 ▼oioe 7 What variation is there in tiie coiw 
'dition of tbe vocal organs in the two cases, and 
why ^^'^ weaen and ohildrm unable to piiktaee 
falaecto tones, and thas raise the practieal vocal 
scale an oelave higher?— Vox. 

2S3. Being anxious, if possible, to become a 
profidient in Mie art of Pyroteehny—tAeereltcelfv, 
it not practioally ; and, owing to my residing in 
a loeeili^ remote from wha« the art is to any 
extent euHivated (and therefore bereft of theack 
vantage of a personal consultation with any one 
who is acqnamted with it), I am induced to apply 
to some of your correspondents, whose mfoema* 



tioB on the imdennentioned may perhaps prove 
useful to others as well as myself. 

Required :~Tbe composition of the crimson 
and bright green with which both fixed pieees and 
rocket stars are sometimes so beautifolly oma^ 
mented. Also,F0«^rr^oi«(Ruggieri). An answer 
to these, especially the two first items, will very 
much oblige— R. J. H., Hirael, Bangor. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

183. Drittkm ufiih Iron mnd TTood.— << Jae^ 
O. G." on the authority of fitrmers, states that a 
cart «with wooden axlM goes nrach easier over 
newly-disturbed soil than one having iron axles^ 
the latter hafviag a tendency to slide along the 
ground; and he wishes to Imowthe recMon. It 
IS evident tiiat on soft or newly-distarbed soil the 
wheels of a very heavily laden earl will sink deep, 
so as to render the cart immovable, or to eauee 
it to act very mudi Hke a plough ; henee a rail- 
way carnage generally ploughs up the soil a shovt 
distance, and then becomes firmly imbedded in 
the groond, when aoeidentally thrown off the 
raila* The ease of a eart only moderately laden 
will ezhlWt the same phenomena in a modified 
degree ; the looee Mil wilt rtog the aetien of ttM 
wheels ae as jto pstvent theaa i miing» bol the 
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wdn^t of tlM out not bdaf MiiBoiMit to sink tbam 
deep, tbef will slide along the tnrikoe. Whaterer 
tends to prive the wheel ft«er motion roond its 
mxlet will assist in oonnteraetinf this resolt,— 4n 
other words, the sliding of the wheels will he 
diminished by diminbhinc the IHolion of the 
axles. The statement of*' Jas. 6. 6. " therefore, 
is explained at onee,if we find that the friction 
of a wooden axle is less than that of an iron 
one ; and the following comparisons (taken from 
the article on meehanioa in the ** Eneyclopsdia 
Britannioa/' roL xir., p. 419) prore this to be the 
tuL 
** With oil the friction of cast Iron upon cast 

Axte. 
Holm Oak, coated with tallow, 
and ronning in a box of . . . . 



Elm 



Boxwood 



Ehn 



Box. Friction, 
I 
93*3 
B»xwood,dHXo •• lignum Tit9 -^s 

I 

see 

Hence' it appears that the friction of cast iron 
is nearly A>ur times that of oak and elm. 

~H. M. M. 

183. Ditmimg.^^. B. says, " I find, in a work 
on dialling, that on fixing a dial it sboold be 
placed 5m. 57s. too slow bj the clock on the 1st 
of August;" and he wishes to know whether the 
dial •* will be too slow at noon," for (he says) •* if 
so, of oonrse the son cannot be plain south, and 
at its hii^est point at noon." Our friend should 
beware of the words, •* of course ;" they contain 
an immense amount of dereption and heresy. 
We will endeavour to point out the source of bis 
of error. Suppose bis dinl has been fixed for him 
by a practical diallist, and that it is within sight 
of Greenwich Observatory. On August 1st, 1854, 
he will find that when the fklling of ihe ball at 
the top of the Obsenratory indicates precise noon, 
his dial will be Am. 3s. too slow : in like manner 
on August 2nd he will find hb dial dm. too slow 
when noon is indicated from the Observatory. 
Let us call this time, given by the Observatory 
chronometers, ordinary time ; and that given by 
the sun dial, apparent Molar time. J. B., I hope, 
will now perodve that there are two species of 
tfane, and consequently two noons : at ordinary 
noon the sun is not direct south, nor at its highest 
point; at apparent solar noon it is so. J. B.'s 
difficulty, therefore, was a confounding of these 
different species of time. From the examples 
given, he will perceive that from apparent solar 
noon, August Ist, to apparent solar noon on Au- 
gust 2nd, will give an apparent solar day of 
23h. 50m. 57s. only ; in the same way, by con- 
snltinir an astronomical almanack, he will find 
that on December 31st to 22nd we shall hsvo an 
apparent solar day of 24h. 30m. We see, then, 
that solar dasy, or the times between the succes- 
sive arrivals of tiie sun upon the same meridian, 
are of unequal length ; they are called, sometimes, 
true days, and sometimes apparent days, because 
marked by real phenomena. On the other hand, 
what we have called an ordinary (i. e., twenty- 
hours by the clock) day is called by astronomen 
a mean sotor day, being the mean nf true or appa. 
rent solar days, and determhied therefore by no 
outward phenomena, but simply by oalcalati<m. 



In tba same way, there is a mean aidereal digr 
and an apparent sidereal day ; a mean lunar day 
and an apparent lunar day ; the two apparent 
days being die actual intenrala between any two 
successive appMrances of the same star or of the 
moon upon a g^ven meridian, and the two mean 
days being the calculated average of such anw- 
rent days. The relative length of these mean 
days is as follows :~ 

Mean solar day 24h. 

Mean sidereal day 23h. 55m. 4-09s. 

Mean lunar day 24h. 54in. 

The fiuctuations between mean and apparott 
sidereal time are so small as to be almost inap- 
predable, amounting only to 2-3s. in nineteen 
years ; S3h. 56m 4'09s., therefore, may be taken 
as the period hi which the earth makes a com- 
plete revolution on its axis. The qaestion arises, 
then,— How is it that the sun's apparent motioB 
is not only not the same with that of the stars, 
but is not even uniform? The frill reply to thb 

Suestion is little less than a complete treatise on 
lathematical Astronomy. If J. B. wishes to 
solve the whole question, he must go throuf^ a 
course of mathematical training, and then enter 
upon the thorough study of astronomy. Here it 
must suffice to say, that the varying position of 
tiie sun with regard to the eaith, as the latter 
moves in its elliptic orbit, is the chief cause of 
the apparent unequal motion of the son. lu 
conclusion, we may mention that, in consequeaee 
of atmospheric refraction, the sun dial only 
points out apparent time exactly at noon {Le., 
true or apparent noon), tiie dial being fast befinre 
and slow after noon.«-H. M. M. 

181. The Ilfect qf the EartK» Orbit on U» 
Temperature. —The earth's orbit being elHptica], 
A. M. A. supposes that the southern hemisphere, 
having its sttmmer when the earth is nearest to 
the sun, and its winter when the earth is furthest 
from the sun, will experience greater degrees of 
heat and cold than the northern hemisphere. 
This is not the case: the few following words of 
Sir John Herschel will show why,—** The elliptie 
form of the earth's orbit has a very trifling share 
in producing the variation of temperature corre- 
sponding to the difi'erenceof the seasoos. . . Heat, 
like lif^t, being equally dispersed frt»m the son 
in all directions, and being spread over the sur- 
face of a sphere continually enlargiug as we 
recede from the centre, must, of course, diminish 
in intensity according to the inverse proportioa 
of the surface of the sphere over whidi it is 
spread ; that is, in the inverse proportion of the 
square of the distance. But we have seen (art 
293), that this is also thb proportion in which the 
angularvelocity of the earth about the sun varies. 
Hence it appears that the momentary tupply of 
heat received by the earth Axmu the sun varies 
in the exact proportion of the angular velodty, 
i.e., the mom^lary increase of longitude: and 
from this it follows that equal amounts of heat 
are received from the sun in passing ovm* equal 
angles round it, in whatever part of the ellipss 
those angles may be situated."* ^It will want a 
little geometrical and algebraical knowledge fully 
to comprehend the above reasoning; but thMOV is 
no poesibility of understanding anything of as 
tronomy without such knowledi>e. The local 



* Herscfael's ** Astronomy" (Cabinet Cydopa- 
dia), pp. 107-8. 
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and geogrftpbioBl chtracteilstios of the different 
P«tt8 or tb« tBttb, however, bsve so Rrettt an 
«fiboC, that places in the same latitade often have 
naost oppoflite climates. The isothermal Unes, or 
lines of equal temperature, first traced out by 
fiomboldt th>m meteorological observation^deviate 
▼ery widely from the parallels of latitude. Thus, 
'* the isothermal Bne of temperature, 5i^ 4', in 
France, in longitude OP 37' east, passes through 
latitude 45P 46* north ; but in China, in longitude 
116° 27' east, passes near Pekin in latitude 
30P M' north.*^ The mean temperature Of the oM 
continent, in latitudes 30^, 40*. 50*. m>, is 70° 62' 
(Fahrenheit). 63° 14', MP 89', 40° 64' ; while that 
of the new continent fn tite same latitudes, is re- 
spectively 66° ft2',M°60',37°94', 23° 74'.— H.M.M. 

198. The Cromwell Family; a History. —Itx 
the number of the British Controversialist for 
October last, we asked certabi questions relating 
to OliTer Cromwell, and not having received a 
reply, we took the liber^r of making other hiqui- 
ries on the subject. Although the results are not 
new, we proceed to lay them before our readers, 
•o far as appheable to ttie Cromwell fhmily, in 
order to afford in one view a history of that family 
down to the present time. Among the various 
works which we have consulted, we are indebted 
to Noble's ** History of the Protectorate House," 
mn old but well-known book ; and to a " Biogra- 
phy of the Protector," by the Rev. Dr. Cromwell, 
paUished in 1822 ; a very accurate and interesting 
prodttctiou, which we should be glad to see re- 
ttrfaited by some enlerprising puUisher, in a chei^ 
ibnn. 

The name of Cromwell was dcnived from that 
of a village, so called. There ars sevei-al villages 
of thSEt name in Englmd ; and U was a common 
practice for landed proprietors to assume the 
name of their estate, as that of Great Hampden 
eave name to the celebrated funily of Hampden. 
The names of villages were often adopted by per- 
sons who had sprung fh>m, or were connected 
with them. Waltrr Cromwell, first a blacksmith, 
and afterwards a brewer, is the first of the name 
whom it is ueeessat y to notioe. He may be said 
to be the founder of the fhmily. It is proper to 
mention that the occupation of a brewer was, at 
that period, one of mu«h greater respectability 
than It now is, and therefore the fact of Yf alter 
Cromwell bating beooaie a brewer proves that he 
had risen in the world. He had a son and daughter. 

Th^nas Cromwell, the son of Walter Cromwell , 
had received a good education ; and after a variety 
of occupations on the -Continent, he. became a 
servant of Cardinal Wolsey, and subttequently of 
King Henry VIII. He rapidly rose in tbe favour 
of &at monarch, who conferred a number of 
offices, and also great wealth, upon him. The 
various transactions in which Thomas Cromwell 
was engaged are well known to tbe student of 
English history. He advised and encouraged 
Henry in his defiance of the Papal see, and took 
means to coerce the clergy. He stimulated him 
in his pei-secutlon of Sir Thomas More, for 
refbsiug to accede to his marriage with Ann Bo- 
leyn. The king, besides appointing him ohan- 
eellor of the exchequer, made him viear'general ; 
and thus he was not merely the chief adviser, 
but the chief instrument, in the suppression of 
the English monasteriss ; a step which created 
much commotion, and led to important results, 
both political and social. He carried out the 



work assigned to him with extretbe rigour; and 
Hebart remains, Uiat some of the religious housn 
were saved from immediate destruction only by 
paying large sums to Cromwell, fbr his own 
benefit lu his last days, he was rewarded fat 
his successful measures in procuring fh>m parlfa* 
ment a joinuire for the queen, and in vesting tha 
property of the Knights Hospitallers in tha 
crown, with tbe earldom of Essex. But, alas I 
fbr this favourite of an arbitraiy sovereign} 
he now suddenly fell from the climax he had 
reached. The Popish partjr, led by Gardiner^ 
had been gathering strength in the council ; a&d 
thto seems to have been tbe <Aief cause of Crom- 
well's ruin. It has been generally as<»ibed lUto^ 
gether to his having induced Henry, who had 
been two years a widower, into an alliMice with 
Ann of Cleves, the daughter of one of the princes 
of the German confederacy ; a marriage which, 
although considered by Cromwell as a clever 
political scheme to recover his waning influenocL 
did not suit King Henry, who had been deceived 
by a flattering likeness of the lady which had 
been shown him. Wlien Iha landed in En|^ 
land, he was disgusted at b< ri^pearance. Henry, 
who had become bloated and unwieldy by long 
indulgence, as may be shown by tiie portraits 
of him extant, had wished for a fat wife, and 
Cromwell had chosen Ann, as both comely and 
fat ; but on seeing her, she was discovered to ba 
much stouter than the king desired ! Cromw^, 
in consequence, displeased the royal tyrant ; who, 
although compelled, when matters had proceeded 
thus far, to marry Ann of Cleves, soon cle/i the 
marriage, on becoming enamoured of Catherine 
Howaid. Cromwell was brought to trial; and 
forsaken by Henry— indeed by all, except Craiw 
mer — he was speedily condemned and executed. 
Of his character, Tytler observes—" UnccMnmon 
natural abilities, indefktigable i^plicalli>n, a pf«- 
found knowledge of men's weak parts, caution in 
concealing, and craft in accmnplishfng his pur- 
poses, a devotion to the will of his sovereign, and 
an occasional indifference to the means he em- 
ployed to gratify iU are traits of character which 
admit of no question." Whether altogether shn- 
oere or not, he was a prime mover in tbe Englirii 
Reformation. He was Cranmer's friend : a warm 
friend of literature, and liberal in his charitief. 
It should be noticed that his subscription appears 
to the king's letter in the new edition of the 
Bible, u(»nmonly called Cranmer's Bible, which 
was printed in the year 1537. He had married 
the widow of Thomas Williams, Esq., of an an- 
cient Welsh family. His son, Gregory, retained 
his father's second title; the first, that of Earl of 
Essex, having been attainted, and subsequently 
conferred on otiber persons. The title of Lord 
Ciomwell was borne by four other barons, suc- 
cessors to Lord Gregory. Little is knowu of their 
descendarits, the family having long resided in 
Ireland. We may mention that a biographical 
drama, giving a faithful but not a poetical account 
of .the life of Thomas, Lord Cromwell, and bear* 
ing that title, has be«i aseribed to Shakspere ; 
but although it bore the significant initials, 
W. S .and was perfonited at the theatre in which 
the dramatist had a share, there appears to be 
reason for concluding that he was not ttte author 
of it, but that probably Kome individual had used 
those initials, in order to obtain for it a factitious 
popularity. 

Sb 
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The anMstora of the Protector were a Welsh 
fluniljoftheDameorWiUiamt. Morgan WiUiamt, 
Seq., b the first of them whom we require to refer 
to. He was a gentleman of Glamorganshire, 
and was in the employment of King Henry VII., 
and aoqoired landed property in England, as 
fttotors and hangeis^u of noblemen genendly do, 
even at the present day. He married the sister 
of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, before mea- 
tk>ned ; and that nobleman married the widow of 
one oftheWilUams's,as also previously stated. The 
■on and heir of Morgan Williams was patronized 
and introdneed to Oxe ooart of Henry VIII. by 
his relation, rose high in the AtTour of that sove« 
reign, and filled important ol&ces; nor did the 
•ad ftlte of the Earl of Essex check or alter his 
Ibrtunee. - 

At this period King Henry, wishing to identify 
the Welsh with the English, pressed on the former 
the propriety and convenience of using surnames, 
instead merely of the addition of the christian 
name of the nuher or grandlkther to their own 
christian name by the pmcle " ap," — as Richard 
Jp Willisms, i.e., the son of Williams. The 
Welsh, to a large extent, comi^ied with this re- 
quest, ceasing the use of the word " ap," or joining 
the ** p" to the father's christisn name. Thus, as 
related by Camden, the names Pridiard, Powel, 
Parry, &o., were made by the addition of the 
eonsouant " P," and signify the sons of Richard, 
Howell, Harry, &e. ; and muny christian names, 
as Williams, Lewis, Morgan, became surnames, 
the " ap" beingdisused. 

Sir Richard Williams, on the recommendation 
of King Henrv, given for the reason before men- 
tioned, adopted the name of Cr(»nwell, in honour 
of his relation, the Earl of Essex. This is the 
origin of the name Cromwell, in connection with 
the Protector's fhrailv, Sir Richard Williams, 
ottos Cromwell, being his great-grandAither. The 
brothers of Sir Richard also adopted that name ; 
and till a late period, in deeds and other docu- 
ments, they described themselves as Williams, 
tiUas Cromwell. This Sir Richard was an active 
agent of bis relation, the Earl of Essex, in sup- 
pressing the monasteries ; and various valuable 
Cperties in Huntingdonshire, which had be- 
ged to those institutions, were given to Sir 
Bicbard at merelv nominal prices. 

It is generally known that several of the Pro. 
tector's connections remained true to the cause of 
Gharies I., and were actively engaged on his side 
in the civil war. Amongst these was the Protector's 
imcle, a gentleman who possessed large estates 
in the county of Huntingdon, whom Oliver Crom- 
well visited 'twice, and, in the execution of his 
dutv to the Parliament, exacted a supply of horses 
for nis cavalry, and levied a pecuniary fine. We 
introduce thu remark, in order to observe that 
the descendants of Uiis knight, as well as 
others of Morgan Williams, either ftom fear, 
or because they disliked the name from its asso- 
eiations, resigned the name of Cromwell, and 
took the real fiunily name of Williams. Of these 
may be mentioned Henry Cromwell, the Protec- 
tor's cousin, who, though he afl'ected to support 
the Commonwealth, voted for the Restoration. 
He changed his name of Cromwell to Williams, 
in order to please Charles II., on the Restoration ; 
and he was one of those selected to receive the 
honour of ** Knight of the Royal Oak," an order 
proposed in commemoration of Charles having 



been saved in an oak alter the battle of Worcester; 
an order which, however, was not instituted. 
It is dilfionlt, A-om these circorostances, to trace 
the pedigree of the families of Williams to the 
Eaii of Essex : and it is a curious fiict that others 
of the Protector's descendants, who stiU continued 
to use the name of Cromwell, infiscted with the 
prejudice which long prevailed against his me- 
mory, disliked the name. 

The Cromwells, who had generally settled in 
Huntingdonshire, and had become one of the 
wealthiest families in that cotmty , gradually sunk, 
and their estates passed into the possession of 
others. At the time when the Protector wss 
bom, the family had become comparatively poor. 
Robert Cromwell, Esq., his father, had a small 
estate near the town of Huntin|[don, and was a 
justice of the peace, and for some time a member of 
parliament. He married the daughter of William 
Steward, Esq., who was allied to the royalhouseof 
that name. From the minute genealogies whidi 
we have seen, the Protector, it thus appears, was a 
ninth cousin of Charies II. They had three 
sons, induding Oliver Cromwell, the future Pro- 
tector, and six daughters. Various genealogies 
are afforded of the descendants of the brothers 
and sisters of the Protector, the most of whcna 
bore different names from that of Cromwell ; but 
we do not deem it necessary to enter into this 
matter. Many families of distinction amongst 
our nobilihr are in this way allied to the Cromwell 
family. We have stated that Walter Cromwell 
was first a bladcsmith, and afterwards a brewer. 
It is curious to notice, that the Protector was 
lampooned by his enraoies, as having been at one 
time in the same employment; but without any 
sufficient reason. His father, however, carried 
on an extensive brewing establishment, and the 
accounts were regularly inspected by Olivo 
Cromwell's careful and worthy mother. The 
cavaliers were in the habit of mdul^ng in lam- 
poons, scurrilous prints, and drinking aoufp, 
having reference to their opponeuu, a fact which 
significantly illustrates the loose morality of their 
party. We beg to <)uote a stanza or two from 
one of those songs, in allusion to the Protector's 
having, as was insinuated, been for a time a 
brewer. The song seems a specimen of vinegar, 
not good ale: — 

*' A brewer may be a parliament man, 
For there the knavery first began, 
And brew most cunnmg plots he can. 
Which nobody can deny. 



" A brewer may be as bold as Hector, 
When he has drank his eup of nectar; 
And a brewer may be a Iiord Protector. 
Which nobody can deny. 

" A brewer may do what he will ; 
And rob the church and state to sell 
His soul unto -the devil in hell. 

Which nobody can deny." 
The chorus, " Which nobody can deny," was a 
prevalent one at that time. The last stanzarefisrs 
to an absurd story that Oliver bad sold his soul 
to the devil ; and s(une zealous royalist even 
pretended that he had seen the contract.^ The 
Protector died in the qddst of a ** war of ele- 
ments ;" and even Lord Clarendmi supposes that 
the high wind was sent by the arch-fiend for Noll : 
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his frieDcU saggested, howeyer, that it was in- 
tended to convey him to hearen. 

The Protector married Eliza, daughter of Sir 
James Boarchier, of Felstead, in Essex. She is 
represented by two or three writers as controlling 
state afiBiirs, and stimulating her husband's am- 
bition. But this was not true. The royalists 
charged her with gallantry, and with a lore for 
liqoor ; but though little is known of her, there 
is no doubt that she was an excellent individual, 
-well versed in the mysteries of household affkirs, 
although remarkably plain in personal appear- 
ance, so much so as to ejicite the ridicule of the 
royalists. The court of Cromwell was no place 
for the soft endearments of love; and stillless 
for the harlotry which disgraced the courts of the 
two Charleses. Before the Restoration she left 
Whitehall, and retired into Wales. She after- 
wards returned to England, and passed the re- 
mainder of her life in obscurity, becoming the 
guest of her son-in-law, Mr. Claypole, afterwards 
referred to. She survived the Protector seven 
years. 

The Protector had a large fomily. The idea of 
his having had illegitimate children, as well as 
the tales of his private illicit amours, we throw 
completely aside, as not borne out by anything 
like evidence; and, indeed, as examples of those 
▼He aspersions with which the royalists sought 
to blacken the characterof every member of the 
. opposite parties. Cromwell's mmily consisted 
of five sons and four daughters. The eldest bom 
died in infancy ; and of the second, who was in 
the army, there are few or no traces. The latest 
bom son also died in infancy.— T. U. 
{To be continued.) 

The " controversy regarding the erection of a 
statue of Cromwell among Uiose of the kings of 
England in the new houses of parliament was 
decided in the negative, and in harmony with 
the state and legal chronology, which ignores the 
existence of the Commonwealth, and dates the 
year of the Restoration as the twelfth of Charles 
II. We will yield to none in our enthusiastic 
admiration of Cromwell ; but as he never assumed 
the regal dignity, though it was expressly offered 
to him, we cannot but think the decision correct. 
— H. M. M. 

195. CompoHtkm.—" Rus" wants to know how 
he may learn " to write what he thinks rather 
than to think what to write f " Can he not talk, 
i. e., say what he thinks ? We never yet heard of 
anyone who was unable to utter his Uioughts, if 
he had any ; and wridng is merely uttering to 
the eve, instead of the ear. " Rus " should, 
therefore, talk with his pen, and his slated object 
would be attained. If he means to express a 
desire to obtain a good style, i.e., not only '' to 
write what he thinks," but to write it grammatically 
and perspicuously, &c., then he must study 
grammar, and spend a portion of his leisure in 
polishing up the native expressions of his 
thoughts, until, by hard labour, he has gained 
such a mastery over language as will enable him to 
■peak (and therefore to write) bis thoughts in 
good and suitable language. He will find con- 
siderable benefit, also, tVom studying the compo- 
sitions of the great masters of style : — Addison, 
for elegance ; Paley, for simplicity ; Burke, for 
gorgeounnpss ; and Macaulay, for finish. But 
let " Rus" be sure that his thoughts are good, 
and worth writing. Good thoughts will excuse 



their habiliments of words, though the cut of the 
latter be something clownish ; bat euphonistio 
nonsense will soon tire aad disgust all hearers or 
readers of intelligence. The cultivation of the 
thinking faculty— the hard-eamed, determined 
habit of thinking what is worth saying or writing 
— ^is one of the highest and noblest o1:()ects of 
ambition ; mere fttcili^ in saying or writing what 
we happen to thiuk— the leaming to embalm, and 
paint, and to clothe with all the outward sem- 
blance of life and beauty the shrivelled mummies 
which inhabit our mental Golgotlia is but a sorry 
employment of our time— a gilding of pinchbeck 
counterfeits, in the hope of passing them off as 
solid gold.— B. 

211. Diaarams. — ^We cannot say "who fhr- 
nishes the best diagrams and models for illustra- 
ting lectures on natural philosophy;" but we can 
confidently recommend those sold by Messrs. 
Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper Oower-street, 
London. They will doubtless forward a cata- 
logue, with list of prices, &c., on application by 
post— H. M. M. 

223. Works on Astronomy. — ^Would not Her- 
schel's " Astronomy," published in the " Cabinet 
Cyclopeedia,*' price 3s. 6d., suit? It describes 
(with engravings) the principal instruments. A 
more theoretical and mathematical work is Hy- 
mers "Elements of Astronomy;" but it is not 
suited to the beginner, and is more expensive, — 
14s. We strongly recommend the purchase of 
the treatise on "Optical Instruments," in the 
" Library of Usefttl Knowledge," price Is. 6d. — 

S. U., who is desirous of getting a good work 
on Practical Astronomy, with information re- 
specting the use of the Micrometer, Sec, will find 
Dick's " Practical Astronomer" to contain what 
he requires ; published by Seeley's. 10s. 6d. In 
the " Illustrated London Almanack for this year 
there is a ^ood description of the Micrometer, 
with engravings. — Gncot. 

230. Use of Logic.— The passage which " Ho- 
munculus" has quoted has been noticed already, 
and the absurdity of it is too great to waste any 
Airther time upon it But the question which is 
involved in it is really most important,— What is 
the use of logic ? In answer to this Mr. Macaulay 
says, " Essay on Lord Bacon," that more and 
more he " leans to the opinion that the know- 
ledge of the theoiy of logic has no tendency 
whatever to make men good reasoners ;" and we 
have heard people drawmg an analogy between 
the uses of logic and grammar, and asserting that 
as a person may be a correct speaker without 
grammar, so he may be a correct reasoner without 
logic. For instance, " Not one Londoner in ten 
thousand can lay down the rules for the proper 
use of wiU and shall^ yet not one Londoner in a 
million ever misplaces his will and shall." Now, 
supposing the truth of this, which in reality we 
deny, let us take some other place ; Coventry, 
for example. We find in this town many who 
use their wills and shalls incorrectly. Instead, 
however, of telling them by word of mouth of 
their mistake, we give them a grammar, contain- 
ing a rule on the subject, so that if they follow 
that rule, they are sure to be free from error. 
Clearly, Uien, to previously incorrect speakers a 
grammar would be useful. So with logic : sup- 
pose a person was arguing with another, and he 
unconsciously inserted in his argument an ambi- 
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fmam aidile Im«; i— ^Nn't t«U bim of bis 
iiUiAf , but fMi mw9 bim a book ■bowing •imiltr 
fiopcMJlinat t» bw own, but wbrie tbo wiilcr hao 
«B|MM<1 >bo MUey oontiiwpri in tbooo oinitar 
piwpooiboas. Ha uouDedaately aeknowloi^m 
tbM b« io wcDwg, a&d oawMM ataod tbe tetl wbMh 
feia oMonmt bM pro4uoed. And (but be it Air. 
nitbril ri*h » rale wberaby be een always aT«&d 
a.«imUarfyia«y. Aud so, in every otber mtgm- 
mmnt Aml ean be made, the rales of legk aflbtd 
AQaeeurateleBt. CanseqnenUy,aeen«etreasoDer 
M syttonymoM witb a perliwt logician. But it 



jsay be said tbatflMn teason well witbovk faaviog 
learnt loaic, bat by simply using tbeir e e m mm 
■cnse. a r wua d : but tliey lail sowsiiwuis ; and 
tbai BotiH«B want ni a knowledge of tbe ao^ee^ 
botfroasaninabiU^ludisesmibeftiUaey. Tbii 
le^o TMiedici ; and thecefwe, in pfopomonaaa 
roan was, yieTiaos to bis stady of logic,a bad 
so wiU U be boMAciflii to 1 ' 



no man is perfect in argomcot, every one mast 
stand in need of tbat wbisb can (were lie to follow 
its rules in every argament^maike kim 
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MATHEMATICAL CLAM. 
SOLUTIONS.— XV. 
(o) Queition 49. AxJxJxV=Vy 

sll ewt., 3qrs., 7 lbs. 
Qu0iHon6O. 15*-|-90«m62d 

and ^bSsSd yards.— jIm. 

Dtohtaobuv. 
QuesHon 51. Let x, y, 'rsA's, B's, and C's 
sbttres respeotively. Tbeu by the question 
, y+1+2 



0) 

3\ 



x+y=2+l 
Jmnrer^—x^i, ys7, seU. 

U^ Asaibs. :3601ha.::lQs. : jeao 
H^lbs. :3aoibs. ::10s. :£46 
§^ Tbcn jgtiO-f j^iftajBlOftseost prioe. 

And as 7 lbs. : 720 lbs. :: £\ : ;ei08 17s. lid. 
mselliag piioe, .'. the party loses A'2 Ss. lO^d. by 
the transaction. Shamjcs. 

QtieitHm 63. Let » be the greater quantity, 
v^sthe V'SBcr 

Then a7«+y*aS4, and ««-y*al6. 
Add Ibese two eijttatious.and 2»*s60; .*. x*b96 
•ra>Bd. Subtract x* or 25 IKmu 34, and y*s9 
orysa. Theta. 

Qu0eHen 64. Let xstbe time. As the stoppage 
was 4 of an hour, by the question the waggon 
would be 1 mile in advance. 

.-.i^XM^is-k-l 

»«a8«+2 

or ars2 hours.-^^M. 
QwcsMofi 66. 45 ft - 6 ft. k39 ft. slengtb of long. 
•St side of walk. 450.-11 ft.sahQi«est side of do. 

00x34 
.«. Area of walk=4 X 2| ^—g~, 10x361=365 ft.or 

404 square yards. Justick. 

Question 6«. ^rrafo.— The depth of the ditch 
is 5 feet. This question to be answered with 
this month's exerctses. 

Question 67. — 

^""^^^^^ ^ ' *" ^3=^««^ *» ^*^'«*^ «»« 
cube would sink. j. p. L. 

Question 68. Solidity of iceberg above water, 

»00«x400 ,_ 

^ =106,000,000; 



But this is 



1026-700 
1026 " 



j^ of the whole. 



: 330,901,840*58 aoBdStf of 



. 108,000.000x1026 

whole iceberg. 

Tbeu the solidity of similar pyramids are pro- 
portioeal to the cubes of their petipendiealar 
iMights. 
.•.106,000,000 : 330,001 ,S40-6 : : 406* : 68»»l> 
.*. Height of whole pyraflsid =663*M 

„ pyramid above wat«ra400 

.•. The deiitb in watersWS-MIt ites. 
Question 69. 
Solidity as above, 330,901,840^ eubie ftet. 
^^ ,.. 339.001,840:6x900 
^^g*^^- i6x^x4x>0 ° 
6,638,707 tons )6ewt 1 qr. 21 lbs. 14oz.— A.G.B. 
Question 60. Aeeuraolated work in trains 

Work of gravity per foolmaSCOOOx jW«2940 
Friction =t^x 100= 800 

Total work per Ioota800+2240B8010 

16467J0Q5 
Oistanoe to which the train will runs- '^ 



=4980 feet nearly— wins. 



3040 
A.G.B. 



QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XVH. 

(a) 73. A dealer gives OOs. per hundredweight 
for cheese, to sell again at 8d. per lb. What profit 
will he realize on a ton ? 

74. A and B commenced business three yean 
ag>A with a sum of jS 10,000, of which jPS/iOO be* 
longed to A. Since then they have realised profit 
to the extent of £17,650, and incurred working 
expenses to the extent of £5,840. Mr hat share of 
the dear profit belongs to each? 

75. At 3d. per square foot, what is tiie Talue <^ 
a 20-toot plaok, 9 inches wide 7 

76. If :iS yards of carpet |-yard wide be suffl- 
cient to cover a floor, how much drugget must I 
have to cover tbe carpet, at 2 yards ii^ide 7 

{b) 77. I wish to erect a shed, 20 feet by 5, and to 
cover the roof, front, and two ends with felting at 
Id. per foot. The hei^t of the trout is to be 4 
feet, and ti.e roof to nse 1 foot towards the back; 
also 4 inches are to be allowed at each end, and 
in the front, for caves. Bequired the expense of 
the covering? 

78. What will be the expense of paving a rect- 
angular court-yard, 45 by 60 yards, deducting a 
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drookr ganden m tiie ca»tre, the diameter of 
which is 50 feet, at 38. 6cL per square yard 7 

TV. What will be tlw expense «f exoavatiiig a 
eeQar,dO feet lone, 16 wide^aad 8 feet ^ei^^at 
^ per enlHC yard. 

80. A gentleman sold an estate for the vaioe of 
16 trees, whieii wereabove 7 feet in circumference, 
atjSlforthe &t«t^£'2 for the second, ^4 for the 
third, ftc, and so d«ibliag tibte price of eaehraao. 
cessive tree. What was the value of the estate t 

(r}81. ThedyBBTRice between theperpendioiilar 
■nd hjpatemae of a li^^it-angled triangle is 92, 
and the length, of the ^Bse 22. .£e«i»ed.the per- 
peDdicoIar. 

6S. The differenee between the baee and hypo- 
tenuse of a riglMnangled IciaMgle is 32, and the 
difibrenee between the peipeBdindBr and iiypo- 
tenose 25. Bequired the sides and area. 

83. At what rate most a cannon ball be projected 
perpendicularly into the air, to remain 2 minutes 
before it reaches the grouiid ; and to what height 
must it ascend, the resistance of the atmosphere 
not being taken into account ? 

84. A and B are two stations, the distance of 
which has been measured and found to be 3000 
Imks. C is visible from both, and the angle B A 
C found to be 760, and ABC 96<>. JLgaBn.feom 
the two poiuts B and C we observe a fourth point, 
D, and find the aisles B C D^and C B D to be 
45° 10" and 67° 30', zespeotiv<dy. Bei|imed the 
aiea of the enclosed space, A B D C. 

GRAMMAR CLASS. 
MODBL BXBROISE, N0.XTI. 
Vide Vol. TV, p. 278. 



Clam III. 

In which Present, Fast, and Perfect Participle 
are different. 



Pre»mt, 



VERBS. 



Irbkoolab Vbbbs. 



Class I. 

In which Present, Past, and Perfect Participle 

are alike. 



Slit 


spread 


set 


Shed 


hit 


burst 


Cut 


hurt 


cast 


Cost 


put 





Class II. 
In wfaidi Past and Perfect Partieiple are a3ike. 



Present 


Pattand 
Peif.F^, 


Present. 


Past and 
Per/. Pmr. 


Hold 


held 


Lose 


lost 


How 


mowed 


Flee 


aed 


Crow 


erowed 


Sle^ 


slcyt 


geave (ad- 


cleaved 


Bend 


b^t 


Get Cheie) 


Kot 


Send 


sent 


Grove 


groved 


Kend 


rent 


t^ 


abode 


Spend 


spent 


spun 


Lend 


lent 


Win 


won 


Gird 


girt, girded 


S* 


sung 


Gild 


gilt,gUded 


S4« 


»t«mg 


Build 


built 


5™»« 


wrung 


Leave 


left 


s?*« 


flung 


Have 


had 


Chng 


^ 


Make 


ma'le 


S^ 


Buy 


bought 


Bind 


bound 


Think 


tbouKht 


Grind 


ground 


Bring 


brought 


Feel 


felt 


Beseech 


besought 


Sweep 


swept 


Teach 


uught 


Creep 


crept 


Seek 


sought 



Fall 

HoU 

Show 

Mow 

Blow 

Crow 

Throw 

Cleave (spUt) 

Weave 

Freese 

Steal 

Speak 

Swear 

Bear (bring 
forth) 

Bear (carry) 

Forbear 
Tear 

Shear 

Shake 

Get 

Eat 

Seethe 

Tread 

Bid 

Awake 

Grave 

Arise 

SUile 

Write 

Thrive 

Strive 

Bite 

Swim 

Begin 

Sing 

Ring 

Drink 

Choose 



Ptut, 



fell 

h<dd 

showed 

mowed 

blew 

crew 

threw 

clove or.oleft 

wove 

froze 

stole 

spake 

swore, sware 

bare, bore 

bore 
forbore 
tore 
sheared 
shook 
got 
sste 

eeetiied 
trod 
bade 
aw<^ 
.gnaved 
arose 
alid 
wrote 
throve 
•trove 
bit 

swam 
b^an 
»«g 
ra»g 
drank 
chose 



Perject Par. 



shown 

mown 

blown 

crowed 

thaown 

cloven or cleft 

woven 

Ihisen 

stolen 

spoken 

sworn 

bom 

borne 

foii>ome 

torn 

shorn 

shaken 

gotten 

eaten 

aodden 

trodden 

bidden 

«waked 

gravon 



slidden 

wriucu 

thriven 

striven 

bitten 

swum 

began 

sung 

rung 

drunk 

Chosen 



Junior IHtnsion. 

^zeroise XVIII., Vol. IV., p. 85». 

Seizor Diviakm, 

1. Transpose the parts of the foUowiait sen- 
tences in as many ways as you can, retaining the 
sense. 

1. In the course of his work there are to be 
found many strikmg examples of the tnisiakes 
into which foraier inquirers had been led by neg- 
lecting this precaution.— ^row^Aam. 

2. Long before his attention was called to the 
remains of animals found in various strata of the 
earth, in mere superficial situations, in crevices of 
rocks, and in caves, he had, foitunately for science, 
bppn a skiKul proficient in anat<Hny,*both human 
and comparative.- Ibid. 

3. From the execution of the king to the death 
of Cromwell, the Government was, with some 
variation of forms, in substance monarchical nud 
absolute, as a government established by military 
force will almost iuvariably be, espectnlly when 
the exertions of such a force are continued for any 
length of time.— C. J. Fox. 
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4. To andeftTOor to aeeovnt finr this wonderful 
obtoge In the temperatore of the northern l«ti- 
todae, ia one of the mott dtfflouU problem* in the 
phyeieel hietorj of the prlobe; beoaose it inrolvea 
aoeh a Tarietr of considerationa ; and we know 
that the moat important and eztenalve ehangea In 
Ibe Ibrma of organised bodies are brought about 
bj Terjr niee ehadea of diflerenee in the dreum- 
Btanees of olimate and toil under which thej are 
plaoed.~PlnMiy Magazine. 

d. As I proposed this question we arrived at a 
eotUge whieh stood on the side of a small nursery 
ground and market garden.— JMd. 

0. The voleano had been unusuaUjr <tuiet for 
aereral months, with not so much as a wreath of 
smoke proeaeding from the crater, or from any 
part of Ik, when suddenly, on a Sunday erening 
late In the month of Oelober, two eolumns of fire 



were seen to ascend from the iMnmll of tiie gieak 
cone.— IftM. 

Exmmpiet.'-'l. In the coarse of Ins work many 
striking exanq>les are to ba foond of the mistaken 
into which former inquirers had beea led by n^ 
looting this precaution. 

Many striking e&amplea are to b« found in the 
course of hit work, or the mistakrt into whiah 
former inquirers bad been led by neglecting this 
precaution. 

Many striking enmplee of the mistakes into 
whieh former inqiUrira had been led by neglectiag 
this prscantion, are to be found in the eoum of 
his work. 

Of the mistakaa into which former inqniren 
had been led by luijilseling this preoantion, maoy 
atrikfaig ezamplee are to be found In the conae 
of his work, &c» 



lit &mM &txM. 

KEPORTS OF MUTUAL IMPBOVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



Bdmbmryk Toung Men's AssocioHon.—ThiM 
society held a soiree on Wednesdaj, the 3rd of 
May last, at No. 11 , Waterloo^laoe, Mr. T. Usher 
occupying the chair. A considerably larger num. 
ber were present than at any previous soiree con- 
nected with the assodation, and from the rarioas 
norel featuree introduced the proceedings gave 
great satisfocdon. Various songs, glees, and re- 
dtadons were given ; and addresses were delivered 
by tibe chairman, Mr. W. 6. Duncan, Mr. John 
Lowe, Mr. Alexander Brodie, Mr. John Wilson, 
jun., Mr. William Danks, the Rev. George Parry, 
Mr. David Wilaon, and Mr. James Cowan, of the 
Controversialist Sodety. The chairman alluded 
to the e£rect which such sodeties had in improving 
the style of composition, and the utterance, of 
those connected with them. This expression of 
their ideas led to a cultivation of thought which 
in almost any other connection they could not 

Siin. These sodeties, then, should be valued by 
eir members, as barriers against sinkine into a 
selfish or meehanical existence. They aid not, 
however, exist alone for speech or composition. 
They were maintained with much trouble and 
cost of time. The utterance of the earnest souls 
of which they consist led also, more or less, both 
by improving the mind and by honourable aspira- 
tion, to a nobler action in the world ! The motto 
of some amongst them was. Distinction. This 
might lead to something good, though not the 
thing desired. There were, however, those con- 
nected with them who intended to think, to write, 
and to act, although unknown and unnoticed ; to 
contribute to build iq> the structure of their age, 
as had been done for past ages by men of whom 
history took no account— men who did not, in- 
deed, occupy the mausoleum of the warrior or 
statesman, but whose wide and great work was 
the noble civilization which is our heritage. It 
was remarked, r^^wding the particular and ne- 
cessary part of their business termed controversy, 
that it did not tend to embitter the temper, or 
make one arrogant ; and that, either from such 
societies, or from their excellent coat^utor, the 



BriUih ControvenialUtf the church and the 
world might take exam^ with reference to their 
respective controversies, religious and politieaL 
As men increased in inlelle^taal cultivation, the 
field of controvOTsy would become enlscved. This 
would be dangerous, if it were not that better me. 
thods of conducting controvorsy were to be hoped 
for. Instead of shutting out controversy, these 
societies adopted the wiser course of acknow- 
ledging its necessity, and of endeavouring to 
make it, not a means of discord or alienation, birt 
of agreement in sentiment amidst difference in 
opinion. Truth was thus promoted witiiout as- 
perity, which was an error of the heart, greater 
than the most of those errors which men possessed 
of truth sought to eradicate. The idea of using 
controversy merely as an intellectual exerdse 
was one wnich had been long held up as the aim 
of such assodations. He for one, however, alto- 
gether repudiated an aim so low, as both snbver- 
dve of their moral influence, and as prqudidal 
to their stobility. Thejr should rise above those 
narrow views, and consider themselves as assod- 
ated in a Moral Institute, dedicated to the saarvh 
of truth. 

Uncolmhire.— Boston YoungMen*9 ChrisUm 
and Literary Association. — The first annual 
meeting of tus assodation was recently held in 
the WMleyan day school, kindly lent by lb. 
Webster. After tea, the chair was taken by Mr. 
Chapman (in the absence of the president, Mr. 
£llis)j and the report of the prooeedtugs of the 
past SIX months was read, from which it appeared 
that during that time the sodety had increased 
from five to twenty-five members. Able addresses 
were delivered by Messrs. Standwell, Smitii, 
Rhoades, Smithee, Johnson, Guy, and Shepherd. 
Votes of thanks having been passed to Mr. Web- 
ster and to the ladies, the chairman in his con- 
cluding remarks urged the members to renewed 
diligence in the work of mental and moral im- 
provement The ol^ect of this assodation is the 
religious and intdlectnal improvement of iti 
members, by means of lectures, essays, and a 
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librarjr. It was only established last September. 
It originated amongst five yoiioff men who felt 
desiroos of aiding eaeh other in their intellectual 
improvement. It has suooeeded far beyond the 
most sanguine expeotations of its originators.— A 
Mkmbbb. 

Edinburgh, — Albion Mutual Improvement 
Society.— Th9 annual festival of this society was 
held on Wednesday, the 21stof June^in Sinclair's 
hotel, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, when upwards 
of fifty ladies and gentlemen sat down to tea. 
The chairman, Mr. John Walker.having delivered 
an eloquent address on the advantages derived 



fh>m Mutual Improvement Associations, the se> 
creuuy, Mr. R. O. Stodart, read the report, show- 
ing that the affiurs of the society were in a very 
flourishing condition. Eloquent addresses were 
delivered during the evening, by Mr. Ingram, on 
Manuscript Murazines; Mr. Macpherson, on 
War; and Mr. T. Stodart, on Auntralia ; whilst 
the entertainment was diversified by vocal and 
instrumental music of a superior description. It 
may be mentioned that this sodety possesses an 
excellent Manuscript Magazine, which is found 
to be productive of grc»t advantages to the 
members. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

ON EDUCATIONAL, LITBRAUT, AND SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 



Alison's Hist, of Europe, from 1815 to 1852, vols. 

9 to 6, 15s. 
Ani£o*s Popular Lectures on Astronomy, 4th 

Arnold's (M.) Poems, 2nd ed., 58. 6d. 

Aastin*s (Mrs.) Germany tram 1760 to 1814, 12s. 

Bakewell's (F. Q.) Geology for Schools and Stu- 
dents, 2s. 

Bancroft's History of the American Revolution, 
vol. 3, 15s. 

Barker's (W. B.) Practical Turkish Grammar, 48. 

Bell's English Poets, ** Cowper, vols. 2 and 3," 
2s. 6d. 

Bemav's (A. J.) Household Chemistry, Srd ed., 

Blair's Why and Because, 35th ed., Is. 

Bohn's Antiq. Lib., "Paris's English History, 

trans., voL 3," 5s. 
"Vitalis's Ecclesiastical 

History, vol. 3," 5s. 

Brit. Class., "De Foe's Works, vol. 1," 



3s. 6d. 

** Gibbon's Roman Empire, 

▼ol. 4,** 3s. 6d. 

Class. Lib., "Propertius, &c, trans, by 

W. K. KeUy," 5s. 

Illust Lib., « India, Pictorial, Descriptive, 

See." 58. 

Philo. Lib., "Devey's Logic; or Science 

of Inference," 68. 

i Scientific Lib., " Ennemoser's History of 

Magic, trans.," 5s. 

Stand. Lib., " Cowper's Works, vol. 4.," 

3s. fid. 

' Hungary and her Revolu- 



tions, by E. O. S.," 3s. 6d. 

Book of Family Crests and Mottoes, 7th ed. , 2 vols. 
21s. 

Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, ds. 

Buckingham's (J. S.) Coming Era of Practical 
Befortu, lOs. od. 

History of the Temperance Re- 
formation, 3s. 6d. 

Bunbury's Narratives of the Great War with 
France, 15s. 

Burbury's (Mrs.) Grammar School Boys, 4s. 

Caesar for Beginners, by Joseph Currie, Is. 6d. 

Child's Treasury of Knowledge, 3s. 6d. 

Crystal Palace, Ten Courts of the. Is. 

Baute's Divine Comedy, trans, by T. Brooksbank, 
pari 1,6s. 



Darling's CydopflBdia Bibliographica, £2 12s. 6d. 

Darton 8 School Library, " Monteith's Introduc- 
tion to Latin," Is. 6d. 

De Porquet's Edition of SQvio Pellico, n. ed., 
3s. 6d. 

Traducteur Historique, 12th ed.. 



3s. 6d. 
De Quincy's Works, vol. 3, '* Miscellanies, vol. 1," 

78. 6d. 
Duncan's (A.) Practical Surveyor's Guide, 4s. fid. 
Ellison's (S.) English Grammar, Is. 
Elwes's Spanish-English and English-Spanish 

Dictionary, 48. 
Erskine's (W.) History of India, 2 vols., 32s. 
Ewing'8 (T.) Atlas, n. ed., 9s. 
System of Geography, n. ed., with 

maps, 6s. 
Fern Leaves ft-om Fanny's Portfolio, 2nd ser.,6s. 
Few Leaves from the Process of Nature Printing, 

2l8. 

Finlay's History of Bysantine and Greek Em- 
pires, 1057-1453, 15s. 
Fiiswells (J. H.) Russian Empire, Is. 6d. 
Gautier's Constantinople of To-day, trans., with 

must, 7s. 6d. 
Gerard's (G.) Clytiaj and other Poems, 3s. fid. 
Gilbart Prize Essay, Practical Banking, by O. 

Sharp, 18s. 
Gleig's School Series, " Mann's Book of Health," 

Is. 
Goodwin's Latin Grammar, Is. 
GraingtH's Battles & Battle-Fields of Torks., 3s.6d. 
Guide Books (Official) to the Crystal Palace, 3 

vols., 13s. fid. 
Gnizot's Charles I. and the English Revolution, 

n. ed.,28s. 
Hamel's (Dr.) England and Russia, trans, by 

Leigh, 148. 
Hamilton and Levien's History of Greece, voL 2> 

ls.6d. 
Hawkins's (J.) Tradesman's Guide to Superfidal 

Measurement, 2nd ed.,58. 
Hill's Travels on Shores of the Baltic, 8s. 6d. 
Bora's (J.) Microscope, with illust, 68. 
Hoiloway's Topography of Isle of Wight, by 

Hillier, 2s. 6d 
Homer's Iliad, trans, by W. G. J. Barter, 16s. 
Horton's (T. G.) Russia, the People, &c.,illust. Is. 

Turkey, the People, &c. .illust, Is. 

Howe's (F.) Turkey, Greece, and Palestine, in 

1853,38. fid. 
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Kip t (Stfv. J.) (MMMdib««f BoaM,4t. M. 
Kurtni'»(P.) ArtorMaaaftwtafing Soaps, &o^0«. 
Luviw't (W. B.) LattMs ofaa AuMrioM, U. 
Laas't Hints mu Homm, Pop«l«r B«itioa, 9s. 
LsrJMnr's (Or.) M«isw of SdstMS aad Art, yoL 



• (Dr.) 
8. In 6d. 

Latin Aeddenoe, 3s. 

Lectures to Church of Bog^and Young Men's So- 
ciety, 18M, -is. 6d. 

Lectures read at a Medianios' Institute in the 
Country. 5s. 

Lingard's History of England, 0th ed.,T0l.S,3s.dd. 

Longland's (J.) Trephaly, a Posnrte. 

M* DougaU 8 Letters ftt>in Sarawak, n. ed., 38. 6d. 

Maeteriane's (J.) Pooms, 3a. 

Maokialosh's MttosUaii0oaaWorics,n.ed.,S vols., 

2l8. 

M* Walter's Tales of Ireland and the Irish. 38. «d. 
Mahon s (Lord) History of England, vol. 7, 15s. 
Mmun's Census af Qteat Britain, 1851 :— «* Bduea- 

tion," 2s. 
Moreirs (J. B.) Rvsia aid England, Is. 
'^— (J. D.) Essentials of Eng. OraaMnar,8d. 
Murray's British Glassies, **eibbon's Robmui 

Empire, vol. 4," 7s. Id. 
Morehison's Siluria, History of Oldest Known 

Rocks, 308. 
Narrative of Cooqnest of Finland by Bussians, 

trans., Os. 
Natural History, with Iltastrations, 9s. «d. 
Neale's Islamism : its Bise and Progress, 8 vols , 

£\ Is. 
Neals (A. B.) No Sash Word as Fail, la. 

Patient Waiting No Loss, Is. 

Kawths (8.) First Book of Natural PhUosophy, 

3s. 6d. 
Orr's Household HandhMks, <« Household Medi- 

oine," 8s. Od. 
"TaMeObservanoe, 

&c." M. 
Overman's Treatise on Metallurgy, 8nd ed., 98s. 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, Extracts from, hy M. 

Barney, ls.6d. 
Passing Thoughts in Sonnet Stanzas, 10s. Od. 
Pinnock's Analysis of History eftheBefonnatton, 

8s. 6d. 
Bio's (A. F.) Poetry of Christian Art, trans., 9s. 
Boback's (Dr.) Mysteries of Astrology, 10s. Od. 



Bootledga's Ouida to Oi^ala] Palftee and 9tak at 

SydsDhaM, Is. 
Seharita's(Dr.L.> History of BMHe^Athed., 7s.«d. 
Seolts (W.) Blaaaswts of ArithaKtic4e. 
fihakapare, Knifdht's flti'Sifcrd Bdiiian, vol 0, b. 
Shaw's Family Lib., « Chrislmas's Life of Satan 

•f Turkey; is. 

"NkbolM and tbe Satan, 



1 voL " 9s. Od. 
Soiall Books on Grtat Solgeels, No. 4, ** Intm- 

duetion to Praotioal Orgai^ Chenuatrr, iai 

ad.,"9s.0d. 
Snith'a (A.) Story of Meat BlaAe, 8nd ed., fts. 

(B.) Supplement to Arithmetic and Al- 
gebra, Is. 

(A.) Theory of Moral Sentiments, n. ed., 

Os. 

Sowerby's English Botany, voL 11 , £2 Is.: voL 
H,i35s. 

Stewart's Collected Works, ad. by Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, voL 1, 12s. 

St John s IB.) Purfde Tmtoof Paris, 9nd ed.,I9k 

Sparling's (P. S.) Gatherings finom Many AottiMs, 
:is. 

Spencer 8 (Capuin) Turkey, Russia, &&, fSa. 

Stuart's (LiaaL.Coloael) Residence in Northern 
Penda 18b ' 

Strid(land'»QoeeBsofEngiand,n.ed.ivoL7,7ajld. 

Sutherland's (W.) Grainer and Sigu-Writer's As- 
sistant, Ss. Od. 

Swete's (E. H.) Flora Bristoliensis, 6a. 

Telemaque, Aveoiures de, par Fenelon, Notes by 
DelUle. 4s. Od. 

Theologia Germanica, ed. by Dr. Pfeiffer, taans., 
6s. 

Traveller's Lib., •* Selections fh>m Rev. Svdaey 
Smith," 2s. Od. 

Trentfh's (R. C.) Synonyms of the Naw Testa- 
ment. 5s. 

Yon Molike's 
1828-9, 148. 

Warren's Catechism of Class Singing, 2ud ed.. 
Is. 6d. 

Whately's(Abp.) Principles of Bloootion, Is. Od. 

Whitty's (E. M.) Governing Classes of Great Bri- 
tain, Is. Od. 

Whitwortb and Wallis's Indostiy of United 
States, Is. 

Wilmott's Pleasures and Objects of Literature, 3rd 
ed.. 28 6d. 

Wood's Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Ufs, 
iUu«t.,3s.0d. 

Works of Eminent Masters, ^I. 1, 9s. 

Toung Poet's Assistaat,.2s. 

Yvan's (Dr.) Romance of Travel, illust, 3s. Od. 
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The monument to Thomas Hood, in Kensal- 
Oreen Cemetery, for which a subscription was 
recently made, was inaugurated on tlie 1 7th ul(., 
by an address from the heart and lips of Monck- 
ton Milnes, Esq , M P. 

The publishing trade in London has recently 
been somewhat inactive, save in books and maps 
pertaining to RusHia and Turkey. 

The Educational Rxhibitiun in St Martin's 
Hall, has heen opened during the past month by 
H.R.H. Prince Albert. 

A Chinese newspaper bas been established In 
California, under the title of" Kin cbaii-ji-sin-lou, ' 



which signifies " The Gold^Mine Journal." It is 
in four pages, and divided into columns, but it 
co«nmen:es at the right-hand comer of the top of 
what with us would be the last page. It is litho- 
graphed. It opens with an address from the editor, 
setting forth the design of the journal, and solidt- 
ing subscriptions and advertisements. Its other 
contents are commercial news, and articles of in- 
telligfuce likely to interest the Chinest*. An emi- 
nent Chinese scholar of Paris, who has examined 
the newspaper, says that it displays talent and 
industry, but is not written in the eboioest lan- 
guage or most elegant style of the flowery land. 
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THE IONIC SCHOOL.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 

THALES. 

In the centre of a vast sjstem of ever-active, preconstituted, and seeminglj irresistible 
Law, man's life-lot is cast. In the whirl or procession of phenomena — over the simul- 
taneities or successions of events — and amid the contrasts and coincidences of circum- 
stance, Law predominates and rules. Among Creation's mechanism what is man? Is he 
oithat the vassal or the lord? Ceaselessly do the laws which regulate phenomena eflfect 
their purposed ends, and make the External subject to their influences. Is man, too, the 
slave of an all-potent code of irreversible and predetermined Law? Does Fate— 

" That stubborn ' must^" which bounds all living hope 
As wifh an iron circle," — . 

wield the sceptre of Destiny; or does man, strong in the power of self-hood, hold his acts 
unchartered but by his own will? Philosophy will not believe in the blmd fatalism which 
the incessant circumvolvings which phenomena exhibit seem to imply; nor will consdoos- 
ness justify an unqualified assertion of entire independence. Life is a warfare — ^a strife in 
which the outer world attempts to subjugate the spiritual nature of man, while the spirit- 
ual exerts itself to overmaster and control the influences of phenomena. When this contest 
impresses the consciousness, Philosophy is originated — the search for wisdom has begun. 

The strange bond which unites man to the universe gives to the solution of the ques- 
tion — ^What is man's relation to the visible and tangible phenomena around? — a signi- 
ficance and meaning of which it would be difScult to over-estimate the importance. To 
comprehend aright the mutual relationships of these two elements — matter and spirit — it 
is necessary to understand the properties and laws of both. Opposition is the most powerful 
stimulant by -which great mmds can be affected. When, therefore, matter evoked the 
resistancy of the himian spirit, a knowledge of its qualities and laws became a necessity 
of the intellect. To know these was to possess the capacity of moulding, remodelling, 
improving, and subduing the outer world as the mind desired. Hitherto, the subject which 
had most occupied the thoughts of the Sages was the relations which man bore to man and 
to the Gods. Beligion and Legislation had found it advisable to ofier reasons for the num- 
dates which they gave. Nature had as yet been but little interrogated; and now the true 
value of her responses to many queries regarding life and happiness were beginning to be 
felt. The spirit of specuktite science once energized, all knowledge was thought worthy 
of elaboration. Hence arose the Ionic School Given the phenomena qi nature, what are 
thdr causes and effects? How is man influenced by these? Of what is nature the result? 
And what relation does man bear to the phenomenal world and its mighty Cause? Theie 
are some of the speculations which suggested themselves to the minds of the earlier 
philosophers. The man by whom these queries were first systematically considered — ^the 
originator of true philosophic thought, and the earliest thinker by whom truth for itself, 
and not for its utility, was sought — ^was Thales. 

Biographic Skstoh. — Thalbs, of Miletusr— 

*' Great astronomer, 
Wisest of mortals in all kinds of knowledge/'— 

20 
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was born in the first jfiv of the thirty-fifth Olympiad (b. c 639). Miletos was one of 
the twelve cities founded, en the sooth- west of Asia Minor, bj the Tooians, when, under 
Kelens, the son of Codms, thcjr soo^ht an asjlom from Doric barbarism, and carried with 
them there the civilization, the commercial enterprise, the heroism, and the gemns (^ 
Geseoe. His parents, disgusted with the oppressions to which the rich inhabitants of 
PhaBnic]a.were subjected, emigrated to this flourishing dt j, and hence their son was broog^ 
irithin the range of Greek thought and activity. He is reputed to have spent his 
early years in the court of Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus. The training which he 
received there qualified him to take an active part in public affiurs, and he speedily 
passed through the several gradations of office which the State at that time presented. As 
a magistrate or ruler he would necessarily acquire a considetable knowledge of human 
nature, and would have his speculations turned to the advisability of possessing some 
general facts regarding those habits and modes of thought which were most prevalent 
junongat them. It would i^iear to be no unimportant inquiry either, whether man was 
capable of fulfilling the requirements of the several laws which it had been found necessary 
to frame, and which it was then his duty to administer. 

Nature he saw invariably obeyed the laws which the Goda had decreed. Man he fooad 
apostate not only from ihe laws of men, but of the Gods. Whence arose this difi^rence? 
How could this strange distinction have ari«en ? Why did this singnlariang p ropert y 
exist ? How could an explanation be found ? The key to all the enigmas regutiing 
man are to be found in self-knowledge; hence his maxim — ^*Know thyself** (Fvu^e 
otavTOv). To acquire an accurate knowledge of man, as he is influenced by pelitieal 
and natural circumstances, he is reported to have taken a voyage to Crete, and to have 
travelled in Egypt — the land which foble makes tJie source whence flowed all wisdom. 
Here he is represented as teaching the Egyptians the method by n^uch, from the length 
bf the shadows which they projected at noon, the height of the pyramids might be 
found. Having, in his travels most probably, become practically conversant with the 
astronomical formulsB of the Chaldieans, he predicted that solar eclipse which temmiated 
the war between the MIedes and Lydians, when Cyazares fought against Halyattea, which 
has hence become not only a memorable foot in history, but "a matter of important 
investigation to modttm astronomers." Another advantage resulting from his taravels was 
his observation that the Great Bear ( Ursa Afctfor), which his countrymen at t^at time made 
their guide-sign in navigation, was less adapted for that purpose, as it mada a eonsidefabk 
circuit round the pole, than the Less Bear (27rM Minor), Betumed to his native city, he 
devoted himself ta the search after wisdom. Bb made observations on the nature, dis- 
tances, and motions of the heavenly bodies; investigated the phenomena of Kght, the causes 
of windS) and other meteorological changes; discovered the electrical properties of the 
magnet and amber; and either invented or improved that arrangement of the constellatidBS 
which is known as the Zodiac. He explained the cause of the inequality of day and ni|^t; 
divided the earth into ^ve zones; determined the length of the solar year; fixed the num- 
ber of days at three hundred and sixty-five;. knew the exact time of the soktices; and was 
acquainted with the existence of the -planeta Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Venus, and most 
probably Mercury. To him is also ascribed the invention of celestial globes, and geo- 
graphical maps. In the midst of these phybjc^l researches, however, he did not forget his 



fcnncr stBtiimaaly aocompliriiiiieiitB; for wlieir the^ war bttwfBen PenU and Ljdi» ira* 
wagmg, Iw-i^coBmawnded the lomans to enter into a oonfederatioii, and to appoint TeOa, 
tbeir moBt centnd- city, as the head<c[Uarter» of their State; and when this couimI wtts- 
rejected,.he was potent enough with< his fellow-citizent to penoade them not to entefr into 
alliance- with- GnBBiis^ King* of Lydia* The nentralitf which he advised was sotoessAil in 
its object, for Cjnis, King of Persia, having: conquered, sadced all the dties thai had 
aided his oppmeatj while he ^red Miletns. Tradition n^ports, that although thus politic 
in advising neotrality for the welfare of his native dty, the personal friendship whi«ii he, 
in common with the other members of the Heptad, fdt for Croesns, led him to the camp of 
tint msnardi; and that when, having arrived at the eastern boundary of his empire, t^e 
monarch found that the river Halys was unfordable, he, the king having neither bridges 
nor boats, undertook to render the passage of the river possible. This he readily acoom- 
plisfasd by digging a crescent-shaped trench round the camp; the wi^er being thus di»wn 
off into a new course, the army passed over without difficulty. His old age was spent in 
peace and honour, in the zealous pursuit of wisdom, in systematizing the knowledge which 
in the course of a long life he had acquired, and in endeavouring to construct a theory 
of the universsL He left no works behind him — the verses on Nautical Astronomy, some- 
times dtod as his, are generally considered spurious; and a poem on Nature, attributed- to 
Mm on rather doubtfUl authority, has not reached our time. All that we know of his 
acquirements and philosophic (^linionsj therefore, is derived from occasi<mal references 
made to him by andent historians and philosophers. He died, oppressed with heat and 
tlurst while witnessing the combats in the amphitheatre, in the 58th Olympad (b.o. 547X 
in the 92nd year of his age. 

Exposition. — It is no easy matter to reconstruct, from the mere snatches of gossiiHry 
which Time has spared us, a well-concatenated exposition of the doctrines of Thales: No 
coBseoutive abstract of his system has been transmitted to us. The speculations of that 
strong and subtle intellect which changed the current of men's thoughts and created Philo- 
sqiby, must have possessed uniformity and coherence, although the nnioil-links of his. 
thotghts are now irretrievably lost. We shall endeavour to supply such inteijectod ideas 
as seem to us likely to have knit into a speculative unity the several dogmas attri- 
buted to him. The laws which regulate the universe influence men indirectly, and 
change their modes of thought and action. To know these laws and their influences. Nature 
must be interrogated. Observation is the means by which this may be accomplished. All 
things undergo change, yet sameness predominates. 

*♦ All changes ; nought is lo«t ; the forms are changed, 
And that which has been is not what it wus ; 
Yet that which has been, u." 

There must, therefore, be some invariable element out of which the variable ph.euTmena. 
which Nature exhibits forth form themselves or are fashioned, from which all being is 
derived, and to which all bemg is ultimately resolvable. 

This invariable element is the beginning (apx»i) of things. By a rude and instinctive 
induction of* those various phenomena which lie within the circle of human cognition, it 
iws easy to perceive that the original or elementary principle of things must be itself 
destitute of fixity or pre-established fbrm. The one object which to Thales seemed to 
appfXMMh most neariy to the primitive matter required by the hypothesis was water. 
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Henoe the mudm attributed to him hj Aristotle,* ^Sap tlvai Ttjv ipx^l'^ — Water is tk 
arigmal of thmgt, Cicero also ascribes . this opinion to him^f in these wcvds, viz^— 
** Thales sajs thatirater is the primal element of things; God the intelligence who formed 
all things from water." And Plntarch^ explains the reasons on which the belief in this 
tenet was fbonded, viz.,— Ist. Water is the sooroe of mdstoie. 2nd. All animals and plants 
are produced and nonrished by moistnie. 3rd. The snn and other celesUal Inmiiuiries 
seem to be fed bj the vapoors which rise from the earth. To these indnctive arguments, 
Simplidus, of Gilicia, a commentator on Aristotle, conjectures that a fourth may be added, 
viz., Water is capable of taking any form, is liable to many changes, and is v&j untrer- 
sally diflhsed. These, howerer, appear to us to partake more of the character of after- 
thoughts than of those prerogative instances which a prescient interrogation of Nature would 
suggest, at such an early stage of philosophic speculation as that of which we at present 
speak. While we befiere that he who first led the way to generalization frmn observed 
phenomena to unseen though ever-active law, must have formed some notion of the essen- 
tial influence which water exerted in the transfSimnatifms of matter, and the eduction and 
continuance of life, as well as some definite ideas upon its own inherent powers of change, 
we are not to suppose that even the wise Thales had outgrown the influences of tbe 
gorgeous myths in which the early Greeks incamated their religious and philoso^c ideas. 
They may have held divided empire in his soul, but the remembrance of these ''fair 
humanities of old religion" could not have wholly vanished. When, therefore, we recolleet 
that Oceanus,§ was represented as the father of all the Gods, that his sister and wife, 
Tethys, was the mother of all the rivers that flow upon the earth; while their three thou- 
sand daughters, the Oceanides, were the guardians of the children of men till they attained 
manhood, II we can scarcely fail to perceive that a semi-conscious desire to rationalize the 
mythologic credences of his countrymen must have biassed him towards this peculiar theo- 
retical decipherment of the mysteries of creation. Around Ionia, too, the ocean, *' rising, 
falling, foaming evermore," was continually visible. From its restlessly heaving mass the 
sun arose each morning with fresh glories wreathed around his brow, drew towards him 
in his progress a train of clouds — ^parents of rain — and then, in the cooling hour of even, 
sunk wearily into ^ the deep sea, calm and still" — 

" Whence the broad moon rose eiroling into sight" 

Like a vast cincture the ocean girded the earth, while by a thousand springs it poored 

refreshment and fertility along the valley-lands, and the earth smiled and was glad. Water 

when rarified became air, when condensed formed earth. Water mingled in all things, and 

was necessary to all. This one all-absorbing fact — how needful to notice! how important 

to comprehend! Not to the caprices of man does the ocean yield : by its own will it seems 

to move and act 

** Man marks the earth with ruin— his control 
Stops with the shore." 

Here, then, is a primitive element, possessed of a formative force, and this must be tiM 
substance of which all being and phenomena are but the special accidents or modes. The 
riddle of the universe is read! Here the harmonious in the discordant is discovered! No 

♦ •• Metaphysics," I., 3. + « Thalet., . .ail aquam esse iniHum rerum ; Deum earn mentem qtue 
ex aqua cunctaOnaeretr De Nat Deomm, Lib. 1 , c. 10. 
» " l>e Placitis PhUosoiAoram," Lib. I., c. 3. } " lUad," XIV., 201. II Hesiod's « Theogony," 846. 
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longer is it requisite that man should, in qniescent ignorance and awe, gaze on the ever- 

revolving changes which constitute to him the visible nniversei without perceiving the 

unity which underlies all transformation and diversity. 

As there is a unity of thought, manner, feeling, and character in 'man — a unity which 

subsists under all varieties of state, culture, and drcxmistance, — so also is there a unity in 

nature. Intelligence is the source of human similarities. Is nature also intelligent? We 

see it obey fixed laws. How laws are the products of intelligence; why, therefore, should 

we hesitate to believe that nature is animated and ensouled? * ^ The toorld it livinff, amd 

fvU of demons^ and " dU things arefuU of Goda^^ are the doctrines ascribed to him upon 

this point. These opinions he illustrated by reference to the electrical properties of the 

magnet and amber. Hence, too, when one asked, " Can we conceal our ill deeds from the 

Gods?" he replied, '' No; not even our thoughts!" And yet Thales is accused of Atheism! 

Atheism is a later development — \a the creedlessness of despair. It is not in the early 

enthusiasm of speculation that Atheism arises. Kot until every form of thought of which 

the age is capable has been exhausted, does Scepticism appear. And then it operates to 

dear a new field, upon which the contest between human curiosity and the phalanxed 

mysteries of Being may be resumed. At this early stage, hope and energy are young and 

buoyant, nor has doubt yet hung her sable curtain before the vision of the eager speculatist. 

There can be little doubt of the semi-panthebtic tendency of his thoughts; but of Atheism 

we can discover no indication. Indeed, his practical moral precepts, independently of his 

theoretic doctrines, are far removed from the pseudo-utilitarianism of atheistic dogmas; as 

the following specimens will suffice to prove, viz., — " Never do that yourself which you 

disapprove of in another." *' Silence the tongue of the slanderer by prudence." ''Get 

not rich by evil actions." "^ Bemember alike absent and present friends." " Take greater 

care to culture the mind than beautify the outward form." " Know thyself** 

" To talk too mnoh proves not that one is wise : 
Let rather one great thought. 
One noble aim be keenly sought — 
So shall you best above mere praters rise." 

Bbmarks. — In a previous paper J we attempted to explain how the various condition- 
ating circumstances of existence give birth to successive speculations, each tending towards 
the elucidation of some one point of permanent human interest. We saw Religion becoming 
rationalized, Legislation subjected to ratiocinative investigation, and thus to a certain extent 
systematized and withdrawn from the dominion of Empiricism to the control and govern- 
ment <^ Beason. Now, however, we have had a new element of speculation introduced. 
Nature — ^protean in her changes — is to be subjected to the investigations of the Reason; and 
the vague wonder with which phenomena have hitherto been viewed is to be, if possible, 
exchanged for a knowledge of the primal elements in which all phenomenal diversities 
originate and inhere. Knowledge is an accurate acquaintance with the facts of Natture, or 
Consciousness; Wisdom is a correct and systematic cognition (sensible or intuitive) of the 
causes of phenomena; Philosophy is the loving search after wisdom. Philosophy is in all 
its stages merely tentative, not positive. Its solutions of the problems of the Reason, at 

* T^vKociAov iii^hxif^ Kcu dcuMoiwv irX^pn*—" Diogenes Laertios," Lib. I., 27. 
f ndvra ir\iiQfi $*&¥ •Jnh.— ArittoUe's <« MeUphytiot," I., 6. I In No. IV., p. 121. 
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any gif«n time. Me the higheet .efforts «f -ihougfat peesible in that ege. To ^ooetnet « 
perfect and sbsolste met^ifagpttic requirofl: — let A perfect; and absolute diaceniineiit of all 
the poesible sources of homan knowledge. 2nd. An adequate cceeeptifln of tbe limits of 
the liaipan inteUeet did. An exaet «nd definite aeqnaisteiice with the idiele*poesib]e 
■phere in vduoh .hnman -feaaon rinay be advantageously employed. 4th. A ^ear nod 
dtstmet differentiation between the subjective and tbe (Adjective. In so £ur as any 
phikaopl^ ia wanting -in -the qualities definitively speeded above, it is Becesaarily 
t«italive.and tempera^, capable of inrther develepment and a nobler reflonateiKtioB. in 
which paint, then, did rthe philoaophy of Thalea chiefly exhibit a deficiency? The chief 
defect, we apprehend, consisted in the possession of no clearly defined principle ^ which 
the anbjective might be distinguished from the objective ^the ideal from the j»al. The 
mutif which ;iRt8 aaoghtwas not analyzed with sniicient care, and the analogy inqdaad 
between the spirit of man and the sonl of the nnivene was-fashly, perhaps, overstoaiBed. 
Here, in the ^rst earnest stn^gle of mind with the mysteries .it felt, it fiulad deacly 
to distinguish belween itself and the ^lenomenal nnivecMt;.M)d thus it clung to the tanigible 
and viaihle in preference to the ideal lEverything ohmiges and is metamorpfaaaed, U is 
true; bat by what power areithese ohanges made— by what percipiency are these jchanges 
registered? Are all changes equally fatalistically detennincd? If not, why is not num 
difftfentiated from tbe material elements anmnd 'him? But, in this eoi, when the perikos 
questioning of •the 'mysteries aronnd man are merely -fiMhioning themselves, we ask, pecfaape, 
too much. Has not much been done, when a new tract of thought is opened op ? Xmly, 
we^dave not hesitate to exclaim, with Pliny, o^ thoae who thus enrich the redlms of 
thought, >" Hail to you, and to your geniuerl Interpreters of Heaven! Worthy recipiante of 
the laws of the Universe! Authors of principles which connect Gods and men!** 



WHICH SYSTEM IS MOST IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SCRIPTURES, AND 
PRODUCTIVE OF THE BEST RESULTS-EPISCOPACY, PBESBYTERIANISM, 
OR CONGREGATIONALISM? 

EPISCOPACY.— ARTICLE IV. 



Ik reading the papers which have been 
written on this subject, in the Contro- 
wnialiit^ 1 have b<«n much surprised to 
notice how each writer, as by common con- 
sent, has departed from the thesis given; for 
if we except the first article on Episcopacy, 
the real matter in dispute has ecareely even 
been approached.* The talent duplayed by 
the various writers forbids the idea that they 
have purposely avoided tbe theme as one too 
difficult for discourse, since they have entered 
into another equally difficult; yet, if this be 



* It is proper to stat« that this paper was sent 
to OS when only two of the articles on each subject 
had appeared. 



not the case, they must have mistaken their 
way, either through inattention, or for want 
of a larger development of that soneiiibst 
metaphysical Quality, the faculty of.aUtcae- 
tion, which enables a man to disti^guiah 
clearly between a thing and its eztriosic 
adjuncts or accompaniments. The snhjeet 
is clearly written—*' Which ^iOem it nmi 
in aecordance with the Soriptttre^t andjjtr^ 
ductive of the beat results — Episcopac^^ 
Presbyterianismy or Congregationaliam f** 
If, however, I had net seen this heading, I 
could have cone to no other conclo»ien -tihiui 
that the subject in dispute was the propriety 
or impr^ety ai a jStaUHfiUfiiouM Journal 
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Ckmrch. It is a departure from the real 
6 abject into this which has led the Epioeo- 
palian to speak somewhat too diBpara^ngly 
of his dissenting brethren; — which has led 
the Presbyterian to oite the non-endowed 
Papal chnrch as a bad examine of Congrega- 
tiofnalism, and to attribnte an apostolic 
foandatioQ to the results of a " bad ambi- 
tion.** It is the same departure, too, which 
has indnced the Gongregationalist to look 
with such jaundiced eyes upon a God-hon- 
onred and time-honoured order of men ; and 
in the wamrth of his detilamation, to load 
with undistingnibhinfr vituperation and slan- 
der a whole race of bishops, — to some of 
whom, as I may hare oecaaion to instance, 
he is actually indebted under God for the 
liberty he now enjoys, for the privilege he 
uses to such excess, of ** »peMng evil of dig- 
fnttes."* Not less consistent indeed would 
the infidel be who denounced Christianity as 
an evil because it had produced such mad 
enthusiasts as the Scandinavian Anabaptists, 
snch prelate-murdering fduatics as Balfour 
of Burley, or such demons in human form 
as the Spanish inquisitors, than are these 
writers, in attributing to different forms of 
church government all the evils which have 
acoompanied those forms in the different 
phases of their chronological course. 

The wanderings of which I complain will 
render it necessary for me to devote a little 
time to clearing the way of the obstructions 
thus thrown npon it, and to treat the subject 
rather less in " order^ than I could wi«h. 
First, then, let me intimate that Episcopacy 
is not necessarily a State religion, nor is a 
State religion necessarily Episcopal ; though 
oar Congregational advocates have treated 
the two as almost synonymous terms. Indeed, 
** Rolla,*' in his argument, seems to lose sight 
of the fact that there are any Episcopal 
churches in the world besides that of En;?- 
hmd, or any National or State chnrches but 
what are Episcopal ; whereas, if he will look 
around him, he will find that, in addition to 
the Boman and the Eastern churches, there 
are tmettabHthed Episcopal churches in 
Scotland, in America, yea, and even in Eng- 
knd itself — as witness that of the Moravian 
brethren, of whom more anon; and that 
on the other hand, Prebbyterianism is the 
establishad religion of Scotland, while some- 
thing like ** Congregationalism*' has been re- 
peatedly ** established" on the Continent of 



Europe, especially under the firat Frenoli 
Republic. 

Secondly, let me say that the general 
developments of Episcopacy have been any^ 
thing Tather than the making of ^hops 
'*the subjects and minions of the Btate.** 
There is a principle so strongly inherent in 
man, that even Christ mnity has, thus far, 
failed to eradicate it; and perhaps if we look 
beneath the surface of things, we may see 
therrin a new evidenee of the truth of our 
holy religion in the testimony that principle 
gives to one of the most controverted of its 
doctrines — the fall of man, — proceeding, 
as it seems to do, from an instinctive con- 
sciousness of his fall, and an attempt -to 
raise himself, — I mean the principle of 
LAWiiCBSHBSS, or political antinomianism. 
Christians are imperatively taught in the 
Holy Scriptures the duty of obedience to 
the lawB, and the ** authorities ** or admiiiii> 
trators of the laws, of the nation in which 
they dwell. Yet among Christians under 
every form of church government, this politi- 
cal antinomianism or lawlessness has, again 
and again, been manifest. Among Congre- 
gationalists, who are >lackmg in imion, and 
consequently in power, this principle has 
generally displayed itself in resistance ae 
disobedience to the law or its imposts. The 
" Independent ** places himself above the law, 
his conscience being the sole judge of ite 
propriety; and if he disapproves, he:thinks 
it right to disobey. The Presbyterian and 
Episcopal churches being more like organised 
corporations, have displayed the. same prin- 
ciple in a different manner. Theirs have 
not been individual acts of resistance er dis- 
obedience, but a combined effort to place the 
Church above the Throne. We have wit- 
nessed this latterly, as well as in fiirmer 
times, among the Presbyterians of North 
Britain; and numerous have been its UMmi- 
festations among Episcopalians, that heing 
the ** sacerdotal element which led to the 
i^orruptidn of the Greek and Latin churches; 
while in our own country, it has forced a 
pusillanimons monarch to do penance at the 
tomb of an arrogant archbishop; led another 
unfortunate king to the scaffold through 
foolish adherence to the teachings of Laudum 
ecolesi<isticB; and has latterly, under the 
Tractarian '* oonsi»ra(^," attempted to **'mi- 
praitestantize the Protcbtant church." ThoB, 
then, by taking a wider gaze, we disoover 
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that lMsh(^ «re not nsusUj the ^ suljeoU 
and minions of the State." Nor will onr 
own annals fail to fnrnish ns with more 
glorioQS and illnstrions examples of this 
fact, of which I will jost instance one. 
England had been freed from Papal domina- 
tion, and almost freed from Papal error, when, 
through the intrigues of Jesuits at home and 
abroad, a monarch was induced to attempt 
the restoration of both. He usurped the 
prerogatires alike of kj and clerical nobles 
and commoners. He issued his commands, 
which often were dearlj adrerse to the laws 
of the land; and usually enforced obedience. 
But' at length he tried his autocratic experi- 
ments upon men who knew their duty to 
their country and their God, and were re- 
solved to perform it. They were bishops: 
and seven bishops were committed to the 
Tower because they would not become "the 
subjects and minions of the State."* They 
both resisted and suffered as Christians, 
They resisted, not the law, but the arbitrary 
will of one who was seeking to over-ride the 
law, and set it at defiance. And their 
resistance, instrumentally, was the cause of 
the overthrow of the Stuarts, and the glorious 
Bevolution of 1688; and lud the foundation 
of the civil and religious liberties we now 
enjoy. 

One more fallacy I must endeavour to 
explode. It is that of attributing the de- 
generacy of Evangelical Christianity into 
formalism or dull morality, to forms of 
church government, or even to the accidents 
of "creed," "endowment," or "establish- 
ment." That degeneracy has its origin in 
something deeper — the common degeneracy 
of man, his fall from original purity. I will 
cite a few examples which our own recent 
history will furnish. Any one at all ac- 
quainted with the literature of our English 
Reformers (and the labours of the " Parker 
Society" have put them within the reach of 
many who otherwise could not have access 
to them), will at once give them credit for, 
evangelical principles, and for a depth of 
learning to which we modems can make no 
approach, simply because we have too much 
to do, and have to live almost at railroad 
speed. Yet, in a few ages after, we see their 
successors, under Charles the First, making 
a retrograde movement, and attempting to 
seize hold of that papal cup of abomination 
which their forefathers had emptied of 



everything except a Uttle sediment. The 
Throne and Church fell together. The 
Episcopal clergy, good and bad alike, were 
proscribed and hunted as wild beasts. Some- 
thing akin to Congregationalism and Pres- 
byterianism united was the '* established" 
religion, a hatred to liturgies and creeds 
forming the principal cement of its umon; 
and evangeli^ truth and wild fanaticism 
were apparently in close alliance. The 
" Bestoration " succeeded. The Puritans 
were in their turn ejected ; and cold fonnal- 
ism became the predominant religion, while 
the state of morals was eminently loose and 
bad. But must we blame £piac(^cy m 
this? or even lituiigies and creeds? / think 
not The nation, escaping from the " iron 
rule" of the " Puritans," which was felt to 
be an intolerable restraint, ran somewhat 
naturally to the opposite extreme; and the 
Church, in defiance of her own ritual and 
formularies, yea, in direct contradiction to 
her own " form of sound words," taught dec- 
trmes inconsistent with them. But what 
became of the "ejected"? Truly, '' there 
were giants in those days" the days of HowCf 
and Owen, and Baxter, and the Henrys, 
Matthew and Philip; but where are tlMir 
successors? Where is the Presbyterian 
Church of England, not loaded and bowed 
down with creeds and rituals, nor corrupted 
by uQion with the State? Alas, how are the 
mighty fallen I Behold their remains in the 
congregations of Unitarians scattered here 
and there about the land, ^* denying the Lord 
that bought them" But the Congregati<msl> 
ist may object, that after the severance of 
their brief union with the State, these churches 
were endowed by mistaken men and women, 
whose wealth, left for the propagation of 
truth, is no«? prostituted to the propagation 
of error. Well, then, take another example. 
Where are the old denomination of Genoal 
Baptists? Tl?ey were tinendowed Congre- 
gationaUsts^ yet they universally fell into 
the same error; and are now fallen almost 
into annihilation ! while the " Establi^ed " 
Episcopal Church is waking into new vitality 
and comparative purity. 

I have thus, I think, made it manifest (as 
far as could easily be done in part only of a 
brief paper), that evils which have been 
attributed to various forms of church govern- 
ment have their root in something deeper; 
and consequently, that the bitterness with 
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which each in turn has been assailed, is not 
only a breach of Christian charity, bat reallj 
ill-judged and misplaced. I have thus not 
only somewhat " cleared the way," bnt, in « 
sort of incidental maoner, entered into the 
second branch of the subject proposed — the 
compKtitiYe practical valoe of that fonn of 
church goyemment which I hold to be the 
right one. 

Indnced, and almost forced, by the *' wan- 
derings'' of others thos to begin my observa- 
tions at the wrong end, I will now proceed 
in the same direction, and endeavour briefly 
to show this practical value in a more direct 
form, before I turn to that which I consider 
its best foundation--«cripttira/ authority, 

B. S., the Congregational advocate, exults 
in his freedom from the restraint of creeds 
and formularies. He tells us, ** it is in vam 
to frame creeds, to establish articles, and to 
publish canons of belief; no man can, no 
man ever did assent to them honestly and 
intelligently, because the governors of the 
religious community to which he belongs 
cooamanded him to do so. His mind must 
and will sit in judgment upon every thing 
which is offered for her belief; and unless 
she finds what she deems sufficient evidence 
she cannot (if she would) believe." To the 
latter part of this sentence I, as an Episco- 
palian, and a believer in creeds, cordially 
assent; but I deny that it is therefore in 
v«n to " frame creeds, establish artides, and 
publish canons of belief." Creeds have been 
universal in Episcopal churches; and if a 
creed be in accordance with scripture — ^if it 
be a summary of scripture doctrine — it is 
tme, and challenges the belief of a Chris- 
tian, yea, of every man who believes the 
Scriptures. And even the Congregationalist 
practically denies his own axiom. He rejects 
creeds, but he expects his minister to believe 
and preach certain doctrines, which he (as a 
better judge than Councils or Reformers, or 
a whole host of wise and learned men) deems 
in his own popeship to be essential; and his 
unfortunate, but far from "independent" 
minister, has not, in most cases, the advan- 
tage of knowing by " creeds," and " articles," 
ai^ ** canons of belief," what those doctrines 
are; but may chance to find, and in many 
instances ha» found, that what is deemed 
sound doctrine one year may be deemed error 
next. In most congregations the law is not 
thus lax. There are recognized if not "pub- 



lished" doctrines or "articles" of belief; and 
it used to be the practice, though I know 
not what it may be now, for men, quite as 
fallible as the inditers of the Efnsoopal 
Churches creeds and formularies, to examine 
the proposed minister as to his belief in these 
before he received his " call" to preside over 
the church. Where this is not practised, 
the danger is only greater. Ministers and 
churches both have lapsed and may lapse. 
With no settled doctrines it is impossible to 
predicate on what point between evangelical 
truth and Atheism either the one or the 
other may eventually land; or to what 
extravagant abuse they may ultimately cany 
" the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
them/ree." 

Another fact on which the Congregational 
advocates lay much stress is the power they 
possess of choosing their own ministers. 
That serious evils have resulted from forcing 
upon parishes ministers to whom they were 
repugnant, I candidly acknowledge. But 
there are evils of an opposite character, when 
men ^^seek unto themselves teachers having 
itching ears," The numerous splittings and 
discords, the heart-burnings and divisions 
which result from this practice are patent to 
every one; but every one does not know, 
what I, who have been occasionally behind 
the scenes, do know, — the state otd^tendence 
in which the independent minister is usually 
kept, or the necessity he is under (unless 
weidth or extraordinary talents render him 
truly independent) of preaching to please his 
people, or ceasing to eat bread. Nor is it 
easy to conceive of anything resulting from 
" church patronage" being more indecorous 
or antichristian than a scene which, some 
forty years since, occurred among a congre- 
gation m a Nottingham *^ chapel," where the 
officers of justice bad to interfere on a Lord's 
day morning, to prevent a riot and an actual 
battle for possession of the pulpit, between 
the two parties into which the congregation 
was divided. To such evils both Presby- 
terian and Episcopal authority presents a 
check, though their institutions, like all 
other things in this fallen world, are not 
without their defects. 

The Presbyterian, on the other hand, 
exults in the equality of the ministers of his 
church, which, though it possesses its advan- 
tages, is not, I think, without its dtsadvan- 
tages also. ** I demand," said a very repnb- 
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KoftB ^Hizeo to LToni^goB, *'a fonn of 
govemmefit in whtoh all shall hare ^qnal 
power." -"Begin H, friend," was the law- 
girer^e jeply, ** in thine own lamily." Were 
talents and mental acqairements eqnal, were 
moral character in all respects eqoal, then 
•qnalitj of power and privileges wonM be 
atriot and proper; bat such b not the case 
IB any of God*8 providential arrangements in 
the universe aronnd ns. 1 defend no abases. 
I plead for none of those «zcreecences which 
have grown •aronnd onr venerable Chorch. 
I am far from defending the pmctioe of 
giving the highest appointments, either civil 
or eodesiastiod, to the families of the rich 
and noble, holdting as I do that hr such 
offices mental capacity and moral worth 
form a far better patent of nobility. Bat 1 
do hold that, apart from all abases, «ne<laality 
-—a difference at once in position, influence, 
and emolament — is really an advantage to a 
church, and calculated to raise the standard 
of her ministiy. 

And now, in coodhding this branch of the 
aubjeet, I will just revert agam to the im- 
propriety of blaming any institution for evils 
which do not belong intrinsically to it, but 
are mere accidents of its existence. National 
eatablishments, whether right or wrong, have 
really nothing to do with this question. 
Were all the statements made and quoted 
by ** Rolla" " the truth, the «*ofe truth, and 
frothing but the truth** (and many of them 
are tTtw-statemento and Ao^tatements, the 
deductions from which have been refuted 
again and again), still his burning eloquence 
would be wholly misapplied. The objections 
even of John Milton were against the prelacy 
•f his day, with its State eorruptions and 
Laudian and popish developments. Episco- 
pacy, as au institution, has existed and still 
exists independent of them all. And not to 
mention some of the biohops of our own 
Church, against whom the said advocate 
seems so strangely prejudiced,— a visit to 
any of the Moravian settlements in *'this 
realm of England *' might convince him, or 
any other man, that there are Episcopal 
cfor^, and bidjiops rdling them, wdio partake 
more largely of the prhnttive simplicity of 
apostolic times than any other denomination 
in our most christian land. 

The Episcopal form of government, then, 
possesses all the advantages df oombination, 
order, restraint, supervision, and that m- 



eqnality of dBce which iscaleiikted'to eziite 
a laudable ambition,— a " ji f ow d ba wy ^<me 
amoAertohveandgoodworhay K H^ae 
been alloyed by a greater number of corrup- 
tions tikan the other two, it is only perbapa 
because it Ihb existed so much longvriam 
worid of contamination and ma. And as 
exiiiting among the ** United Bre6iren* It 
has never exhibited either that lawfessness 
which disobeys the civil ruler, or attenEipts 
to place the church above tb« throno; thct 
workllmess which indncee 8ectilartty;-er^tiiafc 
quarrelling, splitting, and dividing, whi(3i 
has been the reproach of the Congregational 
churches: but shows to the wurld at ^ 
present time, as it has doacthroa^ i£ 1^ 
ages of Papal darkness, a ptctore of a church 
hnbued with prinutive simplicity, poaseastng 
all the ardour of a first love, and gifted witii 
a missionary spirit which makes the irhde 
world its sphere. 

1 come now, in the last place, to that wlwft 
isthe'first branchof the thesis — the scriptural 
evidence for Episcopacy; and here I need not 
be otherwise than brieif, becaoae the 9H^er 
was well stated by F. J. L., in ^e first artida. 
Indeed, after the Rev. J. A. James's adnnaBiea 
that **no case occurs in inspired' histMy 
where it is mentioned that a church deotad 
its own pastors," I can well afford, not oil^ 
to be >brief, hot generous. I can aff<ird to 
give up the inference which may be legili 
mately drawn from the frequent use of 4kt9 
terms " bishop," " presbyter^ or ** older," and 
" deacon," in the apostolic writings, i can 
afford to admit that the terms ** bishop' and 
"* elder" were somewhat indiscriminate^ vsed 
as designations of the same pereon. I em 
afford to admit that we have no such dear 
revelation respecting matters of ^urdi 
government as respecting matters of 'Sufher 
things essential to salvation. I can a£brd 
even to allow that in the earlier di^^the 
apostles no regular system of ohurcfa govern- 
ment was established, though I witt not 
allow, either to the Congregationalist or te 
John Henry Newman, that they left o^ 
the germs of a system for man in his snperiw 
wisdom to develop. I will only now piass 
my claim io the indispotable aud Inconti^ 
vertible facts, that one bishop or oveoeer 
was enjoined not to receive an aeevMtim 
against an elder htt before two w <lrw 
witnesses ({ Tim. v. a^); thus showing hhtt 
(though not an apoatle) tohe a jadga or rakr 
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* eUen; «nd iJist ftootber was Appointwi 
to **ordam ^Idera in werjf xHy" (TiUui i. 
5), even the handled citMi of Otefce, wherein 
he was leented; «id I will take theae two 
facts to thessnceeeding age for its conunen- 
tary njpon.them. « 

far be.it from me to appeal to the Fathers, 
esoept as to (fallible sen, on matters of £»ith 
and dootrine. On matters of fact, however, — 
OB faeenrreBces ef whieh thej were ec$;nizant, 
— 0[ woald take their testimony as^ieadily as 
that of any other historian, l^aj, il esteem 
it more jeliable than that of tmff heathen, 
becaose they were irained under a porer 
system. of morals, and tenght to hold troth 
mere sacred. And what is the testimony of 
the oaivecsal Church daring the fitst three 
«nituriefr? Orthodox and .-heterodozycatholic 
and scfaismatie, speak in this reepeot one 
kogoage — it is,:thaino other form of chareh 
goremmeot than Bpisoopal was known or 
heard of, or dreamt of. in the Jangnage of 



Ohfllingwarth, "Bpistopai goremment is 
aeknowledged to have been oniversaUy 19- 
oeived m the Charch, presently .after the 
Apostles* times. Between the Apostles* 
times and this ' presently after/ there was 
dot time enoogh for, nor possibili^ of, so 
great an alteration. And therefore there was 
no such altenttbn as is psetended. Aad 
therefore Epiaeopacy, being confessed >to be 
so ancient and oatkoUc, mq^ be granted also 
to be apostohe." 

Here, then,! teke my stand. On evidsnoe 
which I conceire to be irrefragable, I believe 
'Episcopacy to be accordant with the Scrip- 
tores; and I -believe and am confident that 
God would not, by his Apostles, institute any 
form of •church government which was not 
best suited to the varying wants of varying 
ages and conditions, and thsMfore oalcukited 
to be *' prodoetiire of the best xesute.'* 

T.iR. 

Sirmiagiam, 
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Ws pemsed the second article on«Gongre- 
gattonaliem with much satis£Mtion: it ap- 
peared to us eloquent threngfaout, and 
generallj conclusive as against Prelatieal 
establishments. It is true, nevertheless, that 
some portbns of it are .duiracterized by a 
cketorical fnnmr that sometftnes obscures 
aad occasionally distorts the truth; yet upon 
the whole it may be esteemed a candid and 
£ulbfal exposition of what .the writer deemed 
tobcthe troth on the great questions which 
are -being considered, and, we hope, dispas- 
sieiMUely discussed. The examination of 
the Episcopate already made is at once so 
full and elaborate, that it would be inex- 
CQsable in us to continue that examination 
much further; we will, therefor^, simply 
notice a few points that have not, we think, 
been sufficiently insisted on. 

S&ealous Episcopalians strenuously insbt 
mpen the identity of their church with the 
ancient hierarchy of the Jews. The eer« 
▼kes, it is true, were conduoted by the bigh- 
ptiest, priests, and Levites, but we cannot 
adfloit the inference sought to be deduced, 
lis., that its threefold orders were carried 
cat into the ministry of the Christian dis- 
pensalion, and hence that Gospel ministen 
shenld necessarily 'be of three distinct orders 
Where is the evidence showing that the 
thrse erdeis of the Jewish ipriesthood were 



typical of a Gospel ministry ? Under the law 
the priesthood was hereditary, and itsigreat 
business was the offering of sacrifioe6;--<bat 
neither of -these particnUrs obtain in .the 
clerical orders of the Episcopate, and hence 
the parallel fails. When the Son of God 
offered himself as a propitiation and a 
sacrifice for ns, the type was mei^ged in the 
antitype ;~the work of salvation was com- 
pleted, and the ancient economy, hafving 
served the end for which it was institiitsd, 
came to a close. Thus a change passed ovnr 
the priesthood and <the law; — the introdno- 
tion of the Gospel dispensation supposed the 
desiMtude and compete abrogation of the 
ceremonial law. Jn vain, therefore, do we 
endeavour to institute among the grade- 
tional priesthood of the Jews a parallel and 
a warrant for the gradations to be found in 
the clerical orders of the Episcopal Gbarch; 
— they are so entirely distinct in their offices, 
their pririleges, and their functions, that to 
insist :upon their identity or similarity is 
simply to reduce to ridicule the whole Bible 
system of typical ordinances. Whittaker 
pithily says, — ^ As there is now no sacrifice, 
neither is there any priesthood"— an opinien 
which is corroborated by Bishop Stillingfieet, 
who regards this mistake of the Epiaoo- 
palians as " the origtoal and foundation of 
many arrots." The high-priest, if the.aaa- 
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logj be worth anjthiog, most be represented 
hj an indiTidnal, bat there is no each per- 
sonage in the English hierarchy. In the 
Vatican alone can we find a parallel to the 
one high-priest, — bnt each a parallel ! I 

A glance at the sjnagogne, its office- 
bearers and arrangements, will serve to show 
that the pretended anaJogj between the 
Jewish office-bearers and the Tarions orders 
of the hierarchy are wiUioat foundation. In 
each synagogue there were ten office-bearers, 
— one, the minister or bishop of the chnrch, 
by whom pnblic deTotion was conducted; 
three were ruling elders, who judged in all 
cases of offence among the members, and 
managed the financial sdffairs of the church; 
three were deacons, to whom were entrusted 
the special care and superintendence of the 
poor; the eighth was an interpreter of the 
Hebrew into the language commonly spoken; 
the ninth and tenth were sacred critics, ap- 
pointed to the study of the inspired writings 
in order to assbt the interpreter. Here, 
tbeif, we have in each synagogue a minister 
or bishop, but no diocesan; just the same as 
a minister of the Scottish Church, with his 
elders and deacons; for the existence of the 
other three was obyiously occasioned by the 
necessities of the situation and the age. 
Take away from the synagogue what was 
peculiar to the local state and condition of 
the Jewish nation, and you haye the Kirk 
Session. The parallel is still more perfect 
when you take into account that an appeal 
might be made from the decisions of the 
elders of the synagogue to the Sanhedrim, or 
supreme council of Presbytery. This Jewish 
institution then, will, we th^nk, appear to 
every candid reafler as a model of Presby- 
terianism rather than Episcopacy. Yet, while 
we would not attach great weight to the 
argument derived from this analogy in sup- 
port even of Presbyterianism, it is obvious, 
from various considerations, that the syna- 
gogue affords an example to be imitated by 
^e Christian Church, whereas the temple 
affords none. From its simplicity the syna- 
gogue is the model upon which the Church, 
with some appropriate variations, might be 
made to meet the wants of every country 
under the eye of Providence. 

During the personal ministrations of the 
Saviour, the Church had not received that 
regular organization that might have ren- 
dered it a pattern or model for all the subse- 



({ueot ages of the Ohurdi; the tiraes were 
extraordinary, and the means were aoiled to 
the temporary phases of the times. 

It has been attempted to support Prelati- 
oal establishments by all<Bging that the twdve 
mnd seventy were of different orders. But 
on this subject we avail ourselves of the 
authority of Dr. Whitby, in the h^ that 
his opinion may have some weight with the 
supporters of the hierarchy, and induce 
them seriously to reflect whether they are 
not in error on this point " Whereas," says 
he, ^ some compare the bishops to the ^peetks, 
the seventy to the presbyters of the Chardi, 
and theooe conc\|ude that diverse ordtts in 
the ministry were instituted by Christ him- 
self. It must be granted some of the 
ancients did believe tiiese two to be divene 
orders, and that those <^ the seventy were 
inferior to the order of the apostles, and 
sometimes they make the comparison. But 
then, it must also be granted, that this oom- 
parison will not strictly hold, for the seventy 
received not their mission as presbyters do, 
but immediately from the Lord Christ as 
well as the apostles, and in their first mis- 
sion were plainly sent on the same errand, 
and with the same power.** 

The apostles were gloriously endowed^ — 
the power of working miracles was theirs, 
and they were divinely commissioned to tiieir 
holy office by the Redeemer; they were net 
confined in their ministrations to this dioosie, 
or that congregation, but extended equally 
over ** all the churches." Strange it is, that 
while the Church has been so soUcitoas xe- 
garding the regular and unbroken sncoesiioa 
of its bishops, from the apostles down, it 
should not, among so many pretended suc- 
cessors, have chanced on an evangdist, era 
new prophet, who might still deliver the 
inspired message. To trace the apostolical 
succession from New Testament tijnes till 
now is a literal impossibility, which nothing 
short of the most arrogant assumption ooold 
pretend to; — the men, the office, and tk 
times are changed, or, to say the least, there 
is some link of connection wanting — ^tiiflre 
is some power lost. But whence originates 
this absolute necessity for a continui^ suc- 
cession of men invested with the same 
authority as the first apostles, and diving 
from them power to ordain and keep a law- 
fully commissioned clergy, when the instances 
of Paul and Barnabas and Timothy may all 
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he cited in proof of the yalidity of Prasbj- 
terial ordination. It most be a humiliating 
fact, although historicaUj indispatabie, that 
the Taunted apostolical succession of the 
Engtish hierarohj is deriTed, not in an un- 
broken line from the apostles, but through 
the medium of a corrupt church; — the no- 
torious proffigacj of the Popes, and the fact 
that the Papal chahr was occupied hj a 
^Nnale of equivocal character, together with 
the utter impossibility of determining who 
were the first seven bishops of Bome, leave 
the Epbcopal clergy little room to plume 
themselves on their assumed successorship. 

We shall now reply briefly to that portion 
of **Bolla*s" paper containing an ezposi- 
tional statement of Congregationalism; and 
here it may be remarked that his style, 
hitiierto clear and evincing not a little lumi- 
nous grandeur and literary power of expres- 
sion, becomes vague, indefinite, and unsatis- 
fiictory. At the very outset, he introduces 
himself by saying — ^'^ We deem it necessary 
to state, that divine philosophy is our basis, 
the New Testament our text-book, Christ 
oar guide, and the attainment and accurate 
enunciation of religious truth our highest 
ambition.'' Now this sentence, from its 
generality and want of precision, might be 
adopted by any member of any church; any 
one of the three hundred sects in Christen- 
dom might employ the very same language; 
it is therefore not peculiarly happy as de- 
scriptive of the basis or fundamental prin- 
dple of Congregationalisnu Every sect 
difiers as to the terms and meaning of the 
sacred text- book ; and in this general dubiety 
originates the necessity for creeds as a pre- 
liminary test of church membership. We 
learn, as we proceed, that Christ " laid the 
ibundation of civil and religious liberty;" 
that ** this perfect freedom of universal man 
he guarded by leaving no decrees, but merely 
great and everlasting principles." The im- 
pression here sought to be laid on the mind 
of tiie reader is, that the Established Pres- 
byterian Church is institutionally opposed to 
this mental freedom, whilst Congregational- 
ism is institutionally the conservator of 
mental independence and spiritual freedom. 
Never was there a more unfounded mistake. 
On the subject of non-interference with the 
sacred liberty and prerogatives of conscience, 
the Church of Scotland is happily as free as 
any Independent or Congregational Church 



in the country. The Confession of Faith is 
not an enforoed creed; it merely expresses 
the Church's opinion of what constitutes the 
meaning and purport of the sacred writmgs, 
and forms an epitome of Bible truUis for the 
guidance of those who are members, and for the 
assistance of those who desire to be in com- 
munion with her. If this be an error, then 
it is also chargeable against Congregational- 
ists, because they have likewise, according 
to their own authorities, a creed, and declara- 
tion of belief in that creed. We submit, 
then, that there is no greater infirmgement 
of spiritual independence in expressing belief 
in a confession of faith than in making the 
declaration referred to. So far, then, they 
are equal; but in the matter of church 
courts and general efficiency the Church of 
Scotland possesses a maiked superiority. This 
we shall endeavour to show, while taking 
exception to some of the more prominent 
points advanced by the advocates of the 
opposing views. 

The era of the Reformation was indeed a 
glorious era for the world and the Church. 
The great men of that memorable epoch, 
who sought to embody the pure principles 
and holy doctrines taught by the Reformers, 
in a Church Establishment, have accom- 
plished thttr great work in the existence and 
continued prosperity of a church worthy of 
themselves, and worthy of the great struggle 
in which it had its origin. To mention in 
the same breath the Episcopalian and Pres- 
byterian forms of worship as nearly identical, 
is to overlook entirely the origin of the latter. 
Does not the history of the period attest that 
it sprung from a deep feding of disgust — a 
heart-hatred of Prelacy, and that this very 
recoil of feeling drove them to the adoption 
of a form of worship, ritual, and church 
government, the simplicity, efficiency, and 
essential purity of which is as nearly apos- 
tolic as the nature of modern times would 
admit? The simplicity of its form well ac- 
cords with the unostentatious and humble 
approach of the sinner before his God. First 
there is praise and prayer, then a chapter is 
read and expounded; here a small portion of 
a psalm is sung, and the discourse which 
forms the principal part of the sendee is 
delivered to the assembled multitude; now 
praise is joined in agam by the whole con- 
gregation; prayer is ofiered up by the 
pastor, and the general benediction is pro- 
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r in OMohiiloiL This 
piieity of form, to gratofnl to tiie filings of 
PDMbyteriam, aod ao aowrdant witk lorip^ 
tem,u mowved to n tninieiiwdistaiio»ft«ii' 
the ffiwgsir eeranMnud of tfao Epijioopcte — 
tlie earv«a altu^ tfao otuntod btnrgietj tin 
maaj Toiaed oiypm and inttraraentid har- 
moniet of vmioqs kmdt, ail of wfaioh, in 
oonneetioo with tlio gnidatlonal aboir and> 
flaontiniif fineiy of tfao chnrefa offieiatt, are 
son with ft jeabni eje aa wilw to. captivate 
tfae imagfnation, and load astray tfao dero- 
tional Mings of tfao faeart Fnsbjtananiam, 
in coatittdiatinetion t» tfais sTstem, appoab 
sdIoI J to tfae nnderatanding, and plaees tfae 
Wtal trnths of religion naked and: nnob- 
aoomd before tfae worafaipper, and tfae result 
faas been abundantly gratifying. A» ^ Rolla^* 
well observes, Presbjterianiam faaa made tfae 
Seotoh, " in vital religion and intelligence,** 
'* vKMlv superior to the masses of tfae Bnir- 
liafa.** 

No doobt, much of this sneeen is to he 
attributed to tfae fact that the saendfbnc- 
tions of the ministerial office are entrusted to 
the oare of a pastor regularly trained by a 
course of theological and other studies; he 
la examined by an eodesiastioal ooort as to 
the extent of his attainments, whieh judges 
also of his general fitness for the discharge 
of his important duties. Tfais « is a feature 
that differentiates tfae Presbyterian from tfae 
Congref!ational and other fbrma of dissent — 
these, by a vote of the ehurch, appoint imy 
lig^an to tfae office whom they deem pos- 
aessed of the neoeesary qualifications. This 
system- cannot but give rise to many abuses, 
because they do n^, like the Preebyterians, 
deem it imperatively necessary that their 
ministry should have an elaborate and col- 
Idgiate education. Schisms can scarcely fail 
to arise from this cause alone. Men irregu* 
larly trained will doubtless see the great 
trnths of tfae gospel from different stand- 
points; some of tfaem inevitably tending to 
the spread of half trnths and false doctrines* 
We believe, were it practicable that the 
Churches' population could beeducated simul- 
taneously, so that the whole might be elevated 
to the same point of attainment at the same 
period, two^thirds of the sects that now 
divideimd distract the Gburofa would quickly 
diitappenr. That we may be ai^d in ap- 
preaching this desiraUe harmony of belief, 
give us aa> edncatodinntttstry. imd^ let eaeh 



of tfaem have tfae- ftnror of ^e^ edaeated 
Paul, wfaoj both from- tfae wondnms aBOoew 
of faia lab ewra and tfaie gmidenr of hia eio« 
qnencB, mm tfae most HlnatriiHia of fefatt 
apostlea. Let the miaistry have, jm it o«|^ 
tfae-faighest cnltttre tfae worid oan give; leb 
them- sit at tfae feetof Gamaliel; let tfaem to 
learned in. all tfae learning of the Egypdaaa; 
and let tfae torch of sctenoa enrer be Idndied^ 
at the saered fiame of tfae altar, so thai ft 
hailewed union may be formed for the meutal 
and spiritual Illumination of tfae wnrid. 

The Charofa: of SeoUand. reoognizea no 
diversity of rank, esoept tfaat created' by 
genius, wortfa, or talent, to interfere with the 
happy equality that prevails; and: tiieir 
autfaori^ for tfaia ie the sy m mym oB s use of 
the words^ " biidiop,** " elder,** &o<; the Mo* 
derater alone riaes dightly above the level 
dnring his occupation of tfae preaidentiai 
chair, which is filled by rotation, se that the 
essential equality of the whole remaitt»>nn* 
infringed. In all mattera relating te tfae 
general interests of the Cfaurofa, the minister 
is assisted by a body of lay elden, with oo- 
ordinate and eqnal power; — this praetioe is 
foonded by the Chureh of SeotlsBdonthe 
bearing of the apestdic language in Horn. 
3rii. 8; 1 Cor. xii. 28; and I T4ni. v. 17— 
interpreted by the li^t of the- Jewish Syna- 
gogue, whieh is believed to have been tfae 
model chiefly followed- in the fomu^oa of 
the primitive churohee. 

The ecclesiastical polity of tfae Ptesiiy- 
terian Church it reared upon the autheiity 
contained in the l^th chapter of tfae Aots, 
where the church' at Antioch is described as 
being greatly agitated by some important 
question, which was reftirred to a /j^neml 
convocation of the- apostlea and eldere at 
Jerusalem; and it is narrated that tfae judg- 
ment of that venerable council was- trans- 
mitted as an authoritative dcdatea for the 
guidance of all the ohurcheaJn ** Syria" and 
'*Cilicia.'* This incident in the early lustory 
of the Ghturoh is looked upon by the Preeby- 
terians as giving tfaem the fullest aaoetiea 
for the synodical or eocletiastioal courts that 
obtain in the ** Presbyterian North.** Itdiflfa< 
frmn the Congregattoaal form of dissent in 
this particular: — that instead of resting in 
every separate church the exclusive govern* 
ment and administration of its own affiurs, 
it furnishes to each the privilege of appeal 
to tfae wfade bec^ of asaoeiatoi. betierN8» 
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iheadiy plaeii^ the qnratum in dt^jmU or 
d^lMtfa befom «< tribunal- at iDt«]ligeiit and 
dispawaenate jnd^s^ who, removed from the 
iafliKiice of local pnjndice, are not likely to 
be swa^red hj the caprices of an indi«idaal 
or tba damoiff of a party. In thi» dettefaed 
system of Congreftational chnnch government, 
aUen indeed to the mtire teachings of Christ, 
and nowhere sanctioned by the sacred texi- 
baok,, there eaasts the elements of weakness, 
of disunion, of schism* 

Snch at system is. an infraction of common 
sense. Each little village might, with as 
naoeb propriety, insist upon throwing off the 
government or political sujierintendence of 
the country, as for each church to inidst upon 
being isolated and sdf-govemed. The gov- 
emnneni of a country is introduced to the 
verj end that each may enjoy greater fre»- 
doBQ than oeuld exist without it; and had 
the objeet not been attaaned, the human race 
wonld long ere this have rushed back to the 
wild freedom of the forest. 

But what real immunity i» to be gained, 
let me ask, by their rejection of church 
oonrts ? Kane ! We bhall su ppese a separate 
ohorch dissatisfied with soma member of 
their body. The elders think him refrac- 
tory ; the minister desirea his expulsion ; the 
coBgregalion is swayed by its spiritual 
gnides) whom it fears to irritate by opposi* 
ti(m; the assumed heretical or moral deliu- 
qneot is expelled— justly, it may be, bet 
theo there is no appeal— the church's de- 
eiskm is final. With Presbyterianism the 
reverse Is the case; he may appeid from the 
Session to the Presbytery, from the Pre^by- 
tery to the Synod, and from the Synod to 
the General Assembly or collective theologi. 
cal wiaidom of the Church. These view the 
matter from a different btandpoiut, and are 
less likely to err than those who have been 
interested spectators and actors in the scene 
Tbe system cherished by Congregationalism 
as au ** invaluable right " has been rejected 
by the wisdom of all nations as inoperative 
in seeuring the e4nity of deoibions, and thus 
it is that a diversity of church courts have 
been found necessary in tbe administration 
of religious law. Beligion, although a spirit- 
ual matter, is manifested in material ibrms 
and in teniponal waya; and those who come 
under its influence must, as a. consequence, 
be governed in the matter of spiritual here- 
siea and iporal offences by sonie form of 



church peU^; and why should it net be the 
best? In this^ as in everything else, men 
re^re to* be careful lest their decisunu may 
be harsh and their censures unjust* Heaoa 
arises the necessity for synods and church 
courts, which aredesigned as defences against 
errors in judgmentv Mid have been generallfF 
employed to- secure, as far as practicable by 
temporal means and institutions, the religious 
and moral wdl-beii^ of the people. For 
these gradatienal courts we find a parallel 
in our civil establishments; and if these be 
needful to seenre the important administra- 
tion of justice in temporal affidrs,.they are 
surely more imperatively demanded in spirit* 
ual ones, in deciding cases of conscience, 
diversities of doctrine, and moral culpability 
' — all <^ which involve consequences not only 
of temporal but of eternal moment 

It may be urged further^ that the Predty- 
terian church courts are strictly representa- 
tive in their character, and a^, therefore, 
neither arbitrary nor despotic. Whatever the 
acts of these courts may be, they cannot 
be described by the phrase "ecclesiastical 
tyranny;" because their acts are autho- 
rized by the Churoh through its repre- 
sentatives. Hmce, it is not correct that 
Presbyteries "elect or reject the ministers 
of their respective jurisdictions, regardless 
of the will or detdre of the people," " Solla'' 
says truly, " Presbyterianism was not im* 
^aed upon the people, it was the vo^ 
luntary choice of tbe nation," and " hence, 
under the divine blessing, that nation (Soot- 
land) has become, to a far greater extent^ 
wiser and holier than the English nation." 

It is in vain, we are told, to frame creeds, 
articles, or canons of beliet; and why? be- 
cause the mind refuses to yield its assent to 
them. The Church does not command belief, 
but it insists, and rightly too, that those who 
desire to be in communion with her shall 
believe certain tenets. In this there is no 
compulsion — the worshipper is spiritually 
free to accept or reject these tenets, accord- 
ing as the evidence presented to his mind 
may lead. Pretby terian ism is fortho- repre^ 
sented, and we think unfairly, as arbitrarily 
causing those religious convulsions that led 
to separation from the Establishment of tbe 
Free and Seceding Church, overlooking tbe 
fact that the truth is not neccAsarily with 
dissent, and that the misunderotandings may 
have, arisen as well with those who de^red 
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to withdraw froin the Ghordi as with thoae 
who adhered, and not from any tendenej in 
PresbTteriaoism ** to enforce an iron frame- 
work of nnifbrmity npon beUerers." 

We object to Congregationalism because 
it repudiates m ioto the benefits resulting 
from a State alliance; and for holding, as a 
primary and distinctiTe principle, the scrip- 
tural right of erery separate congregation or 
church to maintain perfect independence in 
the goremment and administration of its 
own affairs (a position, as we haye already 
shown, less accordant with scripture than 
Presbyteriaoism); because it recognixes no 
superior courts---admits of no appeal firom 
the church's deoision^constitntes the entire 
members, learned and illiterate, of each 
church into a supreme court — introduces 
laymen to the pastoral ohai^ without Ofdi- 
nation, and wiUiout having recdved a proper 
collegiate and theological education — and 
because it claims infallibility by rejecting 
gradational courts of review — and for insist- 
ing that the decisions of each separate church 
should be final. 

We may, in conclusion, be permitted to 
quote the impartial language of Defoe, in 
order to convey a just idea of the character 
and efficiency of the Scottish Khrk. His 
words are: — ^*^The office of a minister of 
the Church of Scotland is quite a differ- 
ent thing from the office of a minister in 
England ; that is to stiy, as it is now exe- 
cuted, either in the National Church or 
among the Dissenters. Here are no drones, 
no idle parsons, no pampered priests, no 



dignities or p r e fe rments to excite mmbitien, 
no pluralities and curacies to enooarage sloth, 
no authority or power over one anther to 
gratify pride, no exemptioa from the labori- 
ous part, or excuse for not performing it 

I* Every minister in Scotland presebes 
twice a day, and lectures upon or expomdi 
a chapter before the morning sermon; except 
only where, in some large parishes, then are 
assistants or colleagues allowed. Efeiy 
minister is bound by his office to visit every 
family in his parish, ministerially, and at 
least once a year to examine every exanun- 
able person in his parish. Every minister 
is obliged, in conjunction with his elders— 
who, with the minister, compose the Kiik 
Session — to take cognizance of, and hear 
all complaints against, the morals of every 
person m his parish, and to proceed jodidally, 
as the case shall require. Every minister, 
likewise, is obliged to Tisit the sick in lus 
parish whenever they send to him; — nor is 
that easy work in the country, where the 
parishes are large, and the vilU^ included 
in them remote from one another. 

" Yet all this is supported and discharged 
with such courage, such temper, such steadi- 
ness in application, such unwearied ditigenoe, 
such zeal and vigour in the work, that our 
Englith semum readers know little of, not 
having the same support, and, I fear, not the 
same spirit to carry them through; and I 
must acknowledge, there seems to be such 
an appearance of the Spirit and i^resence of 
God with and in this church, as is not to be 
seen in any church in the world." J. N. 
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« I have told 
Most bitter truth, but without bittemesa. 
Nor deem my zeal so factious, or mistimed ; 
For never can true courage dwell with them. 
Who, playing trieki with (Ofweience, dare not 

look 
At their own vices. Te kaive been too long 
Dupet qfa deep delusion.'* 

COLBBXDOB. 

** He who believes an opinion on the authority 
of others, who has taken no pains to investisate 
its olaims to oredibilitv,iior weighed the otneetions 
to the evidence on which it rests, is lauded for his 
acquiescence ; while obloquy ^ from every side, is 
too often heaped on the man who has minutely 
searched into the subject, and been led to an op. 
poHte conclusion.'* Anon. 

AGAiif we desire the attention of the im- 
partial inquirer after tmUi, as we farther 
pursue the subject of ecclesiastical polity. 



according to the terms of our question. We 
could have wished that this debate had 
assumed a more abstract character; we 
would rather that the principles of the three 
systems of church polity l^ad been made the 
subject of debate— we believe this was con- 
templated in the question when first proposed, 
— and each writer must feel that he has wan- 
dered a little from the points at issue by 
declaiming so much against the imperfec- 
tions added to, not inherent in, his opponrat's 
system. Being earnest and ardent suitors 
of truth, we feel that dignity, generosity, 
candour, and calmness should characterise 
our deportment towards those who enter the 
lists to break a lance with us in hoiKmr of 
our £ur lady. The poetry and rooianoe of 
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life consist in those pore emanations of intel- 
lect and aiFection, which, " in honour pre- 
ferreth one another," and constitate the 
letters-patent of the gentleman, the scholar, 
and the Christian. 

We are exceedingly pleased that J. S. J. 
has raised the question, Whether "church 
government is not so defined in Holy Writ 
that it must be followed, or so described that 
it can be said to be enjoined." He affirms that 
it is not so defined or 'enjoined; in other 
words, that the Scriptures are not to guide 
us in matters of church polity. Now, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, no divine pattern 
is obligatory on Christians generally; but 
they are perfectly free to follow their own 
jadgment in the matter, and to modify the 
government of churches, under the present 
dispensation, as the genius of the age or 
conntry may seem to suggest. Expediency 
is the only rule by which everything should 
be settled. The discretion or wisdom of men 
mnst mould and shape the arrangements of 
social worship. We demur to the admission 
of expediency in matters of religion equally 
with its introduction into social and political 
economics.* Principle and right — the em- 
}>odiment of principle in fact, are the only 
sources of authority in religious discipline, 
independent of divine authority. 

There is an a priori argument against 
this assumption of J. S. J., in the character 
and moral government of God, as evidenced 
in His dealings with men, and particularly 
as exhibited in the history of the Jews. Can 
we think that the infinitely wise and holy 
God should' mark with the strictest precision 
the whole ceremonial detail of the Mosaic 
economy, and fail to give anything like a 
constitution for the government of his Church 
under the economy of grace? Shall the 
whole Jewish ceremonial be minutely par- 
ticularized, while the Church of Christ is 
confided to the erring judgment of fallible 
man to provide rules for its conduct, laws 
for its government, officers for its permanent 
continuance, and decree rites and ceremonies 
for its observance? The very thought is 
self-condemnatory, and must be rejected by 
the candid and correct thinker as preposter- 
ously absurd, as it would make the AU- 
wise One to attach more importance to the 
less than to the greater. The Apostle evidently 
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did not hold this doctrine, for he says, 1 Cor. 
iv. 17, " Timotheus .... who shall bring 
you into remembrance of my ways, which be 
in Christ, as I teach everywhere^ in every 
church;^* and in 1 Cor. vii. 17, " And so or- 
dain I in all churches,^ While it is true 
that this question is not of the same import- 
ance as a question respecting an essential 
doctrine of the gospel, we find that it is of 
great moment in the conservation of pure 
truth in doctrine, because in proportion as 
correct views are entertained upon ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, the doctrinal truths of Chris- 
tianity are maintained in vigorous vitality; 
and departure from the apostolic model in one, 
conducts to and facilitates the development 
of erratic vagaries in the other. This is no 
mere assumption — no fiction of the imagina- 
tive faculty — but a fact written with sun- 
beams upon every page of church history. 
Wc recognise the principle, that the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament is fitted for 
every age, country, and condition of humanity; 
that no circumstances can possibly arise in the 
experience of mankind in which the gospel 
of salvation shall not be applicable to the 
individual man as a sinner needing salvation 
— in which it shall not be sufficient for the 
wants of any and every company or aggre- 
gation of saved sinners. The gospel does 
not, it is true, give a set treatise in theo- 
logical form of the terms of salvation ; neither 
does it give a formal constitution, drawn up 
with lawyer-like precision : but in both cases 
it gives the grand, general principles to which 
men must conform, if they are to make its 
provisions available for their particular benefit. 
Were it otherwise, the gospel dispensation 
would be deprived of its universality of appli- 
cability. Farther, if no polity in general 
principles is laid down in the New Testa- 
ment, but men are left to their own con- 
siderations of what is necessary under any 
peculiarity of circumstance, the Church is 
placed, with respect to discipline, exactly in 
the same position as it would be placed in 
doctrine by those persons who hold the lati- 
tudinarian notion, that it is of no importance 
what doctrines a person believes, so that he 
is conscientious! Although J. S. J., as an 
Episcopalian, has adopted this assumption, 
his friends do not feel that it is of sufficient 
force to support their position; they are, 
therefore, at very considerable pains to trace 
their form of church government to apostolic 
2d 
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tines and script oral origin; we accordinglj 
iod onr friend F. J.L. endeavouring (p. 208) 
to establish, ** after careful and anxious de> 
fiberation/ ** thMt Episcopacy is of Apottto- 
lieal and Scriptural origin.' We give bim 
foil credit for integrity of intention in his 
deliberations, but we must object to his con- 
dusions. In reply to the assertion that 
* three distinct orders of ministers — episcopi, 
presbyteri, diaconi, — cor^e^ponding to the 
high- priests, priests, and Levites, under the 
Jewitth dispensation,** are to be found as 
officers in the Christian Church, on New 
Testament authority, we hare previously 
(p. 294) shown that prcbbyteri and episcopi 
•^presbyters and bishops — are the same 
officers. We further remark, that the pas- 
sages from the Kew Testament, quoted by 
P. J. L. at foot of p. 208, not only do not 
prove the point for which he has produced 
them, but abundantly prove the contrary, 
Tiz., that pre»byteri and episcopi are the 
same in office and person. Es{)ecia)iyare these 
remarks applicable to Tit. i. 5 — 7, ** For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are wanting, and 
oxdain elders (pre.-buteros) in every city, 
as I had appointed thee; ... for a bishop 
(episeopos) must be blameless.** Herein the 
person to be ordained and the person to be 
blameless are evidently the same; to affirm 
the contrary would be an iuhult to common 
sense. In Acts xx. 17 — 28, the elders (pres- 
buteros) of the Church of Ephesus are said 
to have been made bishops (episcopou>) and 
are commanded by the apostle to ** take heed 
to the flock;" to *' feed the Church** of God. 
Again, 1 Pet. v. 1, 2, the elders (pretibu- 
terott) are exhorted by Peter, who also is an 
rfder, ** to feed the flock,'* to ** act as bishops*' 
or do their duty as bishops (episcopountes). 
These passages show — l»t. That the quali- 
fication of an elder is precisely the qualifica- 
tion of a bishop; 2nd. That the duties per- 
formed by the elder are the same as performed 
by the bishop; and, 3rd. That several bishops 
are found in a single church or individual 
congregation of profe-ssing Christians. 

Apostolie succes^ion becomes a prop by 
which F. J. L. supports his tottering argu- 
ment, founded upon the assumed distinction 
between presbyteri and episcopi. Upon th s 
pdnt we would have it remembered that the 
apestles received their commission personally 
from Christ himself, and were inspired and 



prepared in a supernatural manner far thai 
work. We hare not one Wa of endeoce ia 
the sacred canon that they either reeeired 
the power to transmit their office to any 8iie> 
cessors, or even by word or act did attempt 
to transmit it; and in the absence of any 
evidoQce on these points, our reply is nnfily, 
that all arguments grounded on apostolic 
succession are utteriy futile, and cannot be 
received by a ** British Controversialist.'* 

Returning, once again, to J. S. J., we agree 
with him that his Episcopalian friend is m 
error respecting the analogy between high- 
priebts, priests, and Lerites of the Jewidi 
Church, and the biahops, prieaU^ and dea- 
cons of the Episcopalian Church. We won- 
der that Protestantism has, for three centuries, 
tolerated such a gross exhibition of Papacy 
as the title priest for an ordhiary pantor (xf 
her communion. We have always associated 
with the term priest the idea of sacrifice; 
and we cannot withdraw the sacrificial idea 
from the term withunt denuding it of all 
significance. The anomaly to our Protestant 
Episcopalian friends of an officiating priest 
and no sacrifice, must be peculiariy irki^ome ; 
hence we feel greater surprise that F. J. L 
should have introduced this as an argument 
in favour of Episcopacy. We remind him 
that Christ is the only High-priest of the 
Christian Churchy and every individma 
Christian is a priest to God in Christ Jesms 

From the fillowing remarks hy F. J. L. , 
p. 209 — " I do not see how we are to ex- 
plain the fact that we nowhere find the 
powers** — previously referred to as prektical 
— "attributed to presbyters, especially of 
ordaining bishops, priests, or deacons,** — we 
presume he is altogether ignorant of such a 
passage as 1 Tim. iv. 14 — *^ Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee^ which was given thee by 
prophecy^ with the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery.^ Here Timothy, for whom 
F. J. L. claims a position superior to tl.e 
persons who ordained him ; in fact, accerdirg 
to his assumption, a man receiving super- 
natural gifts by the hands of those very 
officers whom F. J. L. alleges have no power 
even to <»dain an ordinary bishop. Sorely, 
this is a sad oversight in bis reasoning. 

Many remarks have been made by opporaig 
writers upon the relative value of the Con- 
gregational polity compared with Episcopaoy 
and Presbyterianism, as to the qaalitj of 
their results One fiict is worth a thousand 
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ixilefCBOM> tbouf^ii erftr po finelj drawo. Wk 
appeal to the tables of the official report on 
S^i^as Worship and Edacation, wherein 
yte find that 2,400,000 persons are brought 
izBder the influence of the Episcopal pulpit 
OB the Sabbath daj,^ at an expense per 
aniram of aboat 11 or 12 millions sterling; 
while the Baptist! and Independents —the 
two chief bodies of Congregational ists — ^are 
found t<y bring under their pulpit influence 
aboat 900.000, at an annual expense of cer- 
tain I j not exceeding one million sterling 
A^rn, oar Episcopalian friends hare about 
940,000 children in their ^Sabbath schools, 
while the CongregaCionalists have about 
650,000 children in their Sabbath schools, 
— and this with an equal disparity of means. 
In the presence of a fact like this, we cannot 
for one moment consent to trifle with the 
reader so far as to argue upoti that part of 
onr question which refers to the results of 
either system as the best evangelizer of the 
great bulk of the people. 

It is fleprecatingly observed by our op- 
ponents, that Ck)ngregationalism is unfitted 
for association witli the wealthy and the 
noble. Upon the same ground, we observe, 
that the religion of Jesus is also unfitted fur 
the •oeiery of the purse-proud and the titled 
of the earth. We rwnember that *' it is as 
easj for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle as for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven;*" and if religion requires 
to be baited nkh heathenish battbles and papal 
newaavPSi before it is palatable to the diseased 
udmd, we say, there is something radically 
wfonfc in ^^^ hearts of those who require 
thin at her hands. 

Christi«iity is fitted for all classes and 
erery condition of society, and therefore, its 
simple ordinances, spiritual worship, and 
moral discipline, are most purely presented 
in the Congregnthrud poWy. 

Presbyterianism occupies the halfway- 
house between gospel simplicity and human 
derlces, and the mid-way between the ex- 
treniea of the present debate. While it has 
man J commendable traits, it has those which, 
in our opinion, destroy its claims to scrip- 
tnral origin; for instance, it claims for itself 
territerial limits and jurisdiction; it admits 
o( State endowments; of public and private 



• The ourobert Riven here refer (o the morning 
atteiiHanoe, as being chiefly made up of regular 
attendants. 



patronage; and glories in sy nodical action. 
These points are all conceded by the advo- 
cates of Its polity — " Aristides,** J. N., and 
" Walter." In all these points we believe it 
is unscriptnral. We read of no parishes or 
territorial jurisdiction for the presbnteri or 
episcopi of the New Testament; but we do 
read of the *' Church of God in Epbejsus," "in 
Colosse," " the saints,? "the faithful breth- 
ren,** and many other similar characteristic 
designations. 

The Christian religion being essentially a 
personal, voluntary, subjective reality, its 
development in the individual, and in the 
aggregation of individuals, must of necessity 
be also voluntary. State endowment is there- 
fore, from the nature of the thing, repugnant 
to its genus, and, therefore, contrary to the 
Scriptures. 

The only instances we have of the appoint- 
ment of presbyteri or episcopi in the New 
Testament, not from the direct choice of the 
members of the Chnrch, are appointments 
made by the apostles themselves, or by per- 
sons specially delegated for the purpose; and 
even in these cases the approbation of the 
Church, and the confirmation of the choice, 
is desired by the apostles. Hence, as the 
apostles have no successors-, if they possessed 
the power to appoint church officers, that 
power ceased with the apostles, unless irre- 
fragable proof is shown to the contrary, which 
we opine is impossible, therefore, public and 
private patronage is unscriptnral. The 
Church, in its collective capacity, alone pos- 
sesses the elective power in the appointment 
of episcopi or presbyteri. From the Scrip- 
tures we gather that Christians from differ- 
ent churches may consult upon the general 
wellbeiryij of the universal Chnrch, but such 
have no authoritative powers; their influence 
is entirely of a persuasive character, and can 
only make itself felt in so far as it is per- 
ceived by individual Christians to be in 
accordance with New Testament authority. 
It is this peculiar element of Congregation- 
alism which is the true conserving principle 
of the Christian system; and it is "in propor- 
tion only to the measure of this principle 
possessed by the Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian Churches,' that they have been pre- 
served and prospered. But for this principle 
all Christian churches must necessarily be- 
come dwarfish and weak. The hard words, 
and baroher aetions, of oar aristocratic friends 
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can well be boroe bj ns ms Congregationalists. 
We have espoused truth — eyangellcal truth 
— and we must not expect more respectful 
treatment than the bride of our choice — ahe 
has ever suifered reproach and persecution, 
but, pbcenix-like, she is invulnerable, and 
when thought bj her opponents to be en- 
tirely consumed, she rises more vigorous 
and powerful, in piy>portion to the in- 
tensity of the opposmg fire of trouble and 
persecution. 

" No might nor greataess in mortality 
Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calamny 
The whitest tHrtue strikes; what king so 

•trong. 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderer's tongue?" 



Beader, we must dose, but cannot do so 
without entreating you to try the spirits, 
whether they be of men or of God. Think 
not, because a man or number of men are 
strongly condenmed as holding erroneous 
views, that the condemnation is just, or the 
opinions of the condenmed necessarily ftbe. 
Examine their opinions by the standard of 
all moral and religious truth — the Word of 
God. With respect to Congregationatisra, we 
have the greatest confidence that it is the 
nearest approach to the scriptural idea (£ 
chhrch polity, and the most beneficial in its 
results, because most sfaritual in its ooosti- 
tntion and development. 

UOUVBIBB. 
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-OUGHT GOVERNMENT TO PROHIBIT THE SALE OF INTOXICATING 

DRINKS? 



AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



Several direct means have been tried for 
the abolition of our drinking customs. Tem- 
perance Societies, which prohibited to their 
members the use of spirituous liquors, at one 
time existed. More recently. Total Absti- 
nence Societies have sprung up. These asso- 
ciations have done much good; they have 
clearly shown that the safety of society con- 
sists in cessation from the use of intoxicants; 
or, in other words, that in that direction lies 
the means of cure. With untiring energy 
the principles of these societies have been 
pressed on the public attention. So far as 
these have been embraced, the evils o^ intem- 
perance have been checked, — sometimes by 
prevention, and sometimes, though more 
rarely, by cure. On the other hand, the 
influence of the drinking customs has been 
proved to be so strong, that the class much 
addicted to the use of intoxicants are dead 
to the moral or economical appeals of the 
temperance reformers; or their feeble resolu- 
tions are readily broken, in consequence of 
the intensity of the inward <a»ving, and the 
various outward temptations which exist. 
The more respectable class are so fettered 
by the prevalent drinking habits, that they 
have not the moral courage to abstain them- 



selves, and thereby encounter a storm oC 
opposition, and possibly much pecuniary loss; 
and hence, they either treat the whole ques- 
tion with contempt, as one with which thqr 
have no concern, or intrench themselves be- 
hind trifling fences of logic, which men easily 
rear when they have a selfish part to play. 
Thus the evil of intemperance is increasing, 
as repeated statistical returns have shown. 
Both the success of total abstinence — so &r 
as embraced — and its want of success, arising 
from the strength of the drinking habits, 
more particularly from the prevalence of 
public houses, have naturally 1^ many tem- 
perance reformers to turn theur attention to 
the propriety of a law by which the outward 
temptations to drinking would be removed. 
So far as we can ascertain, total abstiunen 
are almost unanimous as it regards the justice 
and expediency of such a law, whatever a 
portion of them may think of the propriety 
of an agitation for it at the present tame; 
and the opinions of those who have examined 
the subject in every possible light — who have 
been long organized to oppose the evil of 
intemperance — and to whose endeavours the 
public are indebted for what has been already 
gained — must be entitled to considerable 
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weight. The opposition to such a law pro- 
ceeds £rom those engaged m the traffic, and 
their coadjutors, who ignore total abstinence, 
and every other direct instrumentality for 
the removal of intemperance. The first law 
of this description was passed in the State of 
Maine, in 1837, and prohibits the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors for 
ordinary use, and appoints one person in each 
tovni to sell such liquors for medical and 
chemical purposes, — but only under the 
authority of a regular physician — a record 
of the particulars being kept; and variftus 
penalties are laid down, so as to secure the 
strict observance of the law. For the sake 
of brevity, we shall, in advocating the intro- 
duction of such a law into this country, speak 
of it as the " Maine Law." 

We at once admit that no legislature should 
interfere in such matters, unless to root out 
an evil, or to secure some great good. Is 
there any evil, then, against which the eflforts 
of the " Maine Law" advocates are directed? 
Have total abstainers been fighting for no- 
thing? This law is justifiable, not merely 
on the ground that it deals with a tangible 
evil, but because, however it may arise, the 
prevalent intepiperance, to which it refers, is 
one of the greatest evils which afflict human- 
ity; and because, in a peculiar manner, it 
affects our country. This has been proved 
repeatedly; proved in the circle of one's own 
acquaintance; proved statistically — ^in towns, 
in counties, by ministers, physicians, gover- 
nors of prisons ; in a word, by every means 
known to us of guaging human misery and 
crime; — ^means which, in every case, can 
only fail by not going deep enough. For 
who can adjust the relative proportions df 
s^ghs and tears; who can estimate the 
wretchedness, and mental and moral deterio- 
ration, which intemperance causes? None; 
we can only faintly imagine the truth. The 
evil is not confined to one central spot, or 
affects its victims in a particular manner, 
bat it is everywhere and of all kinds, — indi- 
Tidnal, local, national, secular, political, 
moral, religious, eternal. It has such hold 
on the lower classes as to render it hopeless 
to raise them without its extUTpation; — 
hmtalizing their tastes and habits. It thus 
falls with much force upon those least able 
to withstand it, and who inevitably, and at 
once, feel some of its worst results. The 
existence of such a class, and the hopeless- 



ness of their condition, cannot but be con- 
sidered by all thoughtful men as a canker- 
worm amid&t the splendours and vigorous 
life of our civilization, engendering a mass 
of corruption, which, unless checked, can 
only lead ultimately to national destruction. 
Not alone, however, to this class is intemper- 
ance confined; intemperance is fed by the 
drinking customs; and these are to a large 
extent the media of friendship, sociality, 
business, and political warfare and union in 
all classes. Education and refinement are 
no certain checks against the evil. The 
most learned and talented members of the 
community are subject to it. The burdens 
of the nation are increased in every variety 
of way by this evil; burdens which press 
with much hardship upon the honest and 
industrious. On this part of the subject, 
however, we need not farther dwell; the facts 
are too obvious to admit of dispute. We 
may be allowed, by way of comment, to add 
two observations : — 1. The evil of intemper- 
ance must be dealt with. To say that we 
will not lend a hand to overcome it is alto- 
gether to ignore the obligations of our Chris- 
tianity. To m^ntain that intemperance 
cannot be materially checked, and thus to 
refuse to do anything for this purpose, is 
equally opposed to Christianity, — is an ap- 
plication of the doctrine of fatal isuL Those, 
then, who combine to overthrow intemper- 
ance are setting themselves to a right work, 
and are deserving of sympathy, and should 
be listened to with candour. 2. Looking to 
the magnitude of the evil, we are bound to 
regard it, and the question of its cure, with 
an earnest spirit. An evil such as intemper- 
ance cannot rationally be expected to be 
removed without great exertions — without 
interfering with men's favourite habits, or 
individual interests. We must look the 
wbol^ matter broadly in the face, and not 
allow ourselves to be staggered by petty 
subtilties, of some weight only in a play of 
dialectics, or a contest of wits. Regarded in 
a spirit corresponding to the importance of 
the question, we could not doubt of a verdict 
in favour of a " Maine Law." 

From the preceding considerations it is 
clear that the *' Maine Law" proposes to re- 
move an evil of much magnitude. Indeed, 
if a prohibitory law is justifiable in any case, 
it is evident that it is so in regard to the 
use of intoxicants. If not required to stop 
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the eril of iDtemperiDce, it is not justifiable 
in regard to evils confessed] j of leas import- 



In the social relation^ the best of writers 
agree, that the individual parts with certain 
of the natural rights which he is prestifned 
to poeset-s in the savage state, and takes 
certain burdeDS npon him, to promote the 
general good of societj. Tlie individual can- 
not, however, have any reason to complain of 
this. He is deprived of no liberty, in the 
higher sense of the term. He is admitted 
into a noble circle of duties, tending to the 
development of bis faculties, from which he 
would otherwise be excluded. The mobt of 
human laws are founded upon the principle 
now adverted to. Particularly is the happi- 
ness of society, as a whole, the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Briti:«h Constitution, and the 
basis of our modem legislation. In this way, 
as ignorance is to a large extent the cause 
of crime, which is openly prejudicial to 
society, the State has the right to provide 
such an education for the people as may not 
BO uniformly or effectively be afforded by 
themselves. It is equally legitimate in the 
Legislature to lessen or remove the outward 
temptations which exist to crime. The an- 
swer, that any man has a moral right to sell 
intoxicating liquors, for example, however 
prejudicial they may prove in their general 
effects, is at once met by the consideration 
that the evil consequences must fall on the 
State. The country pays dearly for the 
liberty of the publican to retail his liquors. 
Hence arises the right of the State to inter- 
fere; a right which may be thus maintained, 
without the neces^sity of entering into critical 
inquiries regarding the point, whether the 
State has a high religious or moral ofSce; 
and a right which is not affected by any 
imaginary pictures of a condition of society 
in which the State interferes in the most of 
ways, 80 as to impede the free action of the 
people. Such a right is jubtifiable on the 
ground of self-preservation ; it may be car- 
ried too far, but that is no argument against 
its legitimate application. 

We find that the State does interfere in 
such matters. This b done, sometimes by 
usage or common law, and sometimes by sta- 
tutory enactmetts. The number of theatres 
is restricted by license. Pawnbrokers are 
subjected to stringent regulations. Restric- 
tions are imposed on ships of all kinds, on rail- 



ways, and regarding the erection of ebim- 
neys connected with manofactures in par- 
ticular localities. Penalties are ioiictod &r 
selling under weight, for selling articles 
prejudicial to the public, aoch as putrid 
meat, &c. Prohibitions exist againj^ ^ 
employment of apprentices to chkune^ 
sweepers, and ehildren in £ictoriea, under a 
certain age; and rules are had down to pie- 
veut youth in such occupations beiag over- 
tasked or taken undue advantage (j£ In 
the instances alluded to, the law does not 
admit the right of parties cheating as they 
like, if people can be found simple enoogh 
to be circumvented ; or even to cokter know- 
ingly into contracts obviously unfair aod 
prejudicial. They are evidences that society 
18, however inadequately, a divine agent; — 
that it is no niere selfish or mechanical co- 
herence, but is the united expression of 
beings who are bound to throw thetr slueld 
of protection over their weaker brethren. 

The very trade to whose evil r^salta the 
*' Maine Law " would applj, is subject to the 
same course of legislation as that to which 
we have now referred. The Govenunent, 
instead of puttuag the trade down,eDcooni^ges 
it by means of their excise system. On the 
other hand, various laws exist, which the 
country demands should be rendered mon 
stringent, for the regulation of the trade in 
question. The license laws are a clear eii- 
dence of the application to the tmde in in- 
toxicating liquors, of the princ^le efGoven^ 
ment interference, regulation, and restrictioD. 
It is felt, however, that while the restrictive 
or licensing system does good, yet it aUaws 
the evil of intemperance to coatinae, and 
even to increase. The number of pnUic 
houses is limited; but these still exist to 
such an extent as to render access to 
them a matter of perfect ease. From these 
considerations we maintain that the **}Iaine 
Law" is just, constitutional, is in confarmity 
with the theory and the practice ef modem 
legislation, and more particularly, that the 
restrictions upon the traffic in qDestJan,if 
admitted to any extent, justify the principle 
upon which the "Maine Law** is maintained, 
leaving its expediency yet to be debated. 

At this stage, the objections against the 
justice of a " Maine Law ** denumd eonsidera- 
tioo. If these are untenable, the pzificipies 
upon which such a law is founded may he 
regarded as established. We can onlj bow 
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adverl to three obj«ction8, bat these appe«r 
to OS to embrace nearlj the whole erne of 
our opponents. 1. It is stated that a '* Maine 
L»w" would interfere with the principle of 
Free-trade. There is, however, under the 
liceasing system now existing, no free trade 
in intoxicants. If it be argued that that 
system, as well as other restrictive or pro- 
hitritorj laws, such as those we have enn- 
noerated, should be abolished for that reason, 
we maintain that the State could not with 
safety do so. Free- trade is justly preferable 
to anfair monopolim, such as the Com Laws 
gaTe, bat is quite inapplicable to the cases 
in question. The license laws are absolutely 
required, if the trade in intoxicating liquors 
is allowed ; but the Temperance member of 
society may rationally condemn the monopoly 
altogether, by insisting on the total abolition 
of the trade. 2. It is said a " Maine Law" 
would invade the rights of domestic life. It 
would, however, do no such thing. Its 
object would be to put down the sale of 
intoxicants, the. prevalence of houses for that 
purpose being the chief temptation to intem- 
perance, both by the drinking carried on in 
them, and the liquors bought in them and 
conveyed to private houses. No one can 
complain that private houses might be sub- 
jected to search for liquors retailed there, in 
evasion of the law, any more than that 
domestic life should be considered as no 
shield ibr the protection of the criminal. 
3. It is objected that a " Maine Law'* would 
oppose the pecuniary interest of a consider- 
•able class, who live by the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors. This objection 
is one of those narrow and temporary Bar- 
riers which are set up against almost every 
reforra. It was urged against the abolition 
of slavery in the West Indies; against the 
repeal of the Com Laws; and it is advanced 
against a national scheme of education. In 
every case, however formidable it may prove, 
hy roastog the opposition of the parties whose 
interests are supposed to be in peril, it can 
bat retard for some time the progress of any 
juat cause. In various instances the objec- 
tion b scarcely listened to — for example, in 
the ease of the suppression of gaming houses. 
Eyen in reference to the handloom weavers, 
— men who did some good — the Legislature 
would not allow the interests of the nation 
to be sacrificed to theirs, and repealed the 
protective manufacturing duties. The pub- 



lican would not be subjected to much loss; 
an opportunity would be afforded him of dis- 
posing of his stock; and he could easilf 
engage in some other trade, as undoubtedly 
an immense impetus would be given by the 
enfbrcement of a ** Maine Law** to new 
branches of industry. He would be saved 
from the weight of taxation which his pre* 
sent trade causes to the country, and a 
p<M:tion of which falls on himself. He would 
be delivered from the demoralization of his 
occupation. That his trade is demoralizing 
to the publican is unquestionable. He stands 
at a founrain-head of the world*s misery and 
sin, which without him would be checked, 
and it is impossible to believe that he is not 
himself contaminated and polluted. Ex- 
perience amply testifies that, independent of 
the individual cases of intemperance, either 
in himself or family, the publican is generally 
'* a sordid, selfish wretch,*" as De Foe, in his 
time, found him to be, " all the world over.* 
In every other view, the case is wholly against 
the objection stated. It is very trae, the pub- 
lican may consider his trade honest and re- 
spectable, but it is clearly prejudicial te 
society, and on that gi'ound should be put 
down. The comparative antiquity of his 
trade cannot better the publicans position. 
The trnth is, the trade in intoxicants ought 
to have been abolished long a^o, or could its 
evil effects have been certainly predicated, it 
ought not to have been permitted. A **M4^e 
Law" has been proposed after various means 
of cure have been tried. As previously re» 
marked, the total abstinence movement re- 
ceives Httle accession. The publican has do 
remedy to propose. The restrictions which 
have been imposed on his occupation are 
fouud not to be such as to stop intemperance. 
The supposition, that because a change might 
be hurtful to a particular class, society should 
allow itself to be hopelessly sacrificed to the 
curse of intemperance, is one too monstrous 
to require discussion. We plead, then, that 
the objection against such a law as that in 
question, arising from its interference with 
vested interests, is altogether untenable. It 
might possibly be urged that the puUicaa 
would be entitled to compensation. This 
point we cannot now discuss, but would only 
observe, that it is not the custom to give 
compensation to any trade in consequence ef 
its peculiar privileges being taken away. 
This is not a case for compeasation, or crren 
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for much sjmpftthj. Many of the publicans 
have made fartones hj helping to make 
others wretched and poor. The handloom 
weaver did some work of a serviceable kind ; 
but the pablican's trade has all along been, 
and is now, wholly pemicions. 

Would a ** Maine Law" prove m snflScient 
remedy for the evil of intemperance? We 
think it would ; though, of course, it would 
be comparatively inefficacious if forced into 
premature action. There is no intention, 
nowever, even if the power existed, of forcing 
such a law on the communitv. The object 
is not merely to have a law of this nature 
passed, but to secure obedience to it The 
instrumentality used is simply moral, — an 
appeal to the country and the Legislature, of 
the same kind as that by which slavery was 
abolished in our colonies. It is true, the 
consent of every one will not be asked or 
given ; but it is not required. For example, 
the publican will oppose snch a law to the 
uttermost He will, however, be unable sue- 
oessfhliy to resist it. A vast number of 
drunkards, we believe, will hail with delight 
the day when the overbearing temptation of 
the public house will be removed. Many of 
the intemperate will not do so, and will 
insist that they have been deprived of a cer- 
tain degree of liberty. But we regard these 
as victims, and a true legislation would, irre- 
spective of their own foolish fancies, protect 
them from a base imposition, as destructive 
to society as a whole, as to these individuals ; 
»nd we are convinced that, were once the 
law under discussion faurly in practice, 
they would cease to be intemperate, and 
would become its warmest supporters. There 
is another class, unfortunately large, who 
are so fettered by the prevalent drinking 
customs, that they are prevented joining in 
the total abstinence movement, for fear of 
losing their station in society. This class 
would welcome the passing of such a law as 
that in question; they would, at least, do 
nothing to oppose its enactment; and, 
indeed, even at the present early stage of the 
movement, many individuals so situated have 
given it substantial assistance. These re- 
marks show that a violent course of procedure 
is not required; that the advocates of the 
proposed law have, both in the way of silent 
acquiescence, and the actual support which 
they anticipate, reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that public opinion may be influenced 



in favour of their views. They suggest a 
reply to the absurd statement that, before a 
'* Maine Law" could pos&ibly be sanctioned 
in this country, intemperance would have 
ceased ; and at the same time, vindicate the 
wisdom of the total abstainer resolving on a 
political and national agitation, in addidon 
to his appeal to individuals to sign the pledge. 
The observations now made, offer a reply to 
the general objection, that a law such as that 
in question would be speedily broken, and 
therefore, that it would prove a failure. The 
publican would be compelled to obey it; many 
drunkards would be glad of it; others would 
acquiesce in it, and, experiencing its happr 
results, would support it The third das* 
to whom we have referred would hail the 
law as a deliverance. We may add, that the 
moderate drinkers, not included in that class, 
would obey the law — (1) as the temptation 
of the drinking customs would be removed; 
(2) as their appetite for intoxicants is not of 
that violent character which would lead them 
eagerly to concert measures to evade or in- 
fringe the law; (3) as a portion of them, not 
inclined to abstain, might brew their own 
ale, or import wines, and would do so rather 
Uian incur the penalties annexed to ^^s^' 
obedience of the law; and (4) as the many 
beneficial effects of the diminution in the 
use of intoxicants, arising from the pas- 
sing of the law, would lead the great majority 
of moderate drinkers, not only to obey the 
law themselves, but to resist every attempt 
made either to evade or repeal it A strong 
public opinion is the safeguard of any law, 
and we cannot donbt, that when the weU- 
disposed portion of society can be induced to 
pass a " Maine Law" for this country, they 
will be sufficiently vigilant and energetic to 
secure obedience to it 

It has been proved, in various fonns, and 
it is obvious, that the prevalence of public 
houses is the chief temptation to intemper- 
ance. It is naturally to be expected, there- 
fore, that a law by which those establishments 
shall be closed, would dry up the springs of 
intemperance. It may be said, however, 
that without education, and without rational 
recreation, such a law would be of little 
benefit Without a ** Maine Law " it is quite 
impossible to embue the labouring classes, 
— now, to a large extent, brutaliz^ by the 
drinking customs — with better tastes and 
aspirations. But the incubus of those cus- 
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toms once removed) a desire will gradually 
gain strength for new and better methods of 
occnpying leisure time; and as total abstain- 
ers are the best friends of popular progress 
and elevation, the "Maine Law" advocates 
will not rest satisfied till they obtain for the 
people, not merely a *^ Maine Law," but means 
of improvement and recreation. The prin- 
ciples we have stated in the course of the 
present article, would, looking to the enor- 
mous evil' of intemperance, afford sufficient 
grounds for seeking the abolition of the liquor i 
traffic in this country. But the question is | 
not left wholly to the issue of a process of 
ratiocination, however conclusive. The peo- 
ple of the State of Maine have set the ex- 
ample of adopting a prohibitory law of the 
nature referred to. The experiment has been 
attended with precisely the effects which the 
case requires. Intemperance in that State 
has been nearly extinguished, and crime and 
pauperism have been greatly diminished. 
Public peace and order, morality and reli- 
gion, have much increased; and the pros- 
perity of the community, in other particulars, 



has been promoted. These results have been 
proved with reference to every town and 
rural district in the State. The law has 
been obeyed with very little resistance, and 
the publican has found other methods of 
occupation. So strikingly visible have been 
the beneficial results of the *' Maine Law," that 
the attempts made to repeal it have proved 
successively weaker. Those results seem 
likely to be permanent; and other States 
have adopted the law, with similar success. 
The cause has so progressed that a law of 
the same kind passed the legislature of the 
State of New York, but was vetoed by the 
governor; and the proposal for such a law in 
Canada was defeated in the legislature of 
that country by a trifling majority. Both 
the success which has attended the efforts 
of temperance reformers in advocating a 
" Maine Law," and the excellent results 
which have followed where such a law has 
been put in practice, afford ample ground for 
a zealous and persevering agitation to pro- 
cure for our native country a similar enact- 
ment. T. U. 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— I. 



NoTWiTHSTANDmo the stupendous pow- 
ers of the human mind, and the almost 
infinite number of its achievements, it has 
not hitherto divested itself of a tendency to 
rely on State and other aid, in order to ren- 
der its dictates all-powerful and supreme. 
It is much to be regretted that where truth 
is the sole absorbing subject of inquiry, that 
any should seek to promote its adoption 
through the medium of State assistance and 
compulsion, instead of depending on its own 
mighty power for success against the com- 
bined opposition of ignorance, error, and 
caprice. But does it not savour strongly of 
specious theorism, whenever and wherever 
we find that force, in any shape, is being 
sought to compel submission where cohvic- 
tk>n by reasoning has failed? Is not truth 
sufficiently powerful in itself to achieve vic- 
tory against whatever obstacles may oppose 
its progress; and must not that be error 
which would adopt means for conquest other 
than self-reliance on great principles? 

But the minds of those individuals who 
thus seek to attain their object must surely 
be influenced by error, and tainted with pre- 
judice and bigotry. Yet within the last few 
months a society has sprung into existence, 



having for its object the suppression by law 
of the traffic in intoxicating drinks. We 
demur to the propriety of the phrase, ^' in- 
toxicating drinks;" it is, perhaps, used to 
give the most revolting and highly coloured - 
illustration of the society's abhorrence of the 
liquor; but though the term is correct in a 
hmited point of view, just such a view, too, 
as we could expect its movers to take, they 
only become intoxicating when improperly 
used. The abuse o( anything, whether phy- 
sical or mental, is always attended with 
deleterious effects; and therefore the term 
alone represents the prejudiced character of 
those who are so bitterly opposed to their 
use, whether sparingly or otherwise. Well, 
this society, for want of means more success- 
ful than those employed when known as the 
Temperance Society, and anxious for some- 
thing novel, and at the same time tdtra, 
made choice of the ** Maine Liquor Law," as 
being likely to compel submission, conviction 
being now to them quite a matter of indif- 
ference. Albeit they considered that what 
suited and succeeded in America would be 
equally successful in England — though we 
must believe that the evidence of onr 
senses, if they are to be our guides, would 
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tmck w differentl J. Howerer, tbe nmnben 
ti tbe Angk>. Ameriam Liquor Lmt AlKanee 
ptniuded tfaemsdrfs that tbe principlefl <m 
wUcb tbej bad befitre frrooiided tkeir oppo- 
st'MB to tbe use of ** intoxicating liqaora** 
were (iillacioaf w decldedlj unnoccfMbfal ; 
aad not fieeliog indined to ghe. tbe pnblic 
credit for being capable ti coDtroUiog tbdr 
appetite for drinking, tbej bare resolved, 
apparent 1 J, to **bbat up" discnssioD, and 
^ go in" fur tbe total probibitory sale of tbe 
"poison.'* Bnt being desirous to rescue 
^mseWes and tbeir darling proposition 
irom tbe cbar^e of selfisb debpotism, tbey 
allowed tbe privilege of persons manafactaring 
spirits, Aic, for tbeir own private ose. Tbis 
was, bowever, noibing more than "* leaping 
oat of tbe frying pan into tbe fire." For 
wbilst probibiting tbe sale, oo account of 
tbe besotted babits wbicb it gave rise to, 
tb«j allow tbe subject to degrade as pre- 
▼iottslj, by pernnitting private manufacturers, 
ftr tbe due provbton of tbe liqnor as a be- 
rerage. And what U stiil more remarkable, 
they do not even provide for the punishment 
of those who may, in this manner, give the 
bridle to tbeir passion. However the tem- 
perance or total abstinence principle suc- 
ceeded in this country, tbe Alliance has 
provided a substitute whkfa for improbability 
of adoption can scarcely be beaten by any of 
tbe rwBantic schemes we sometimes bear of. 
One would soppose that the Alliance only 
seaght to suppress drunkenness in public, in 
ovier that it night flourish in private. For 
oar part, we can only look upon it as being 
the most abaiurd part of the scheme; in fact, 
nsorting to the kgialative use of " intozicat- 
ing drkiks," in spite of the very reasons 
wbtcb tbey put forward in oppobitioii to it. 

But liow comes it that our friends have 
changed their tactics, and taken totally dif- 
ferent grounds of action ? Are we to suppose 
that they were mistaken on tbe one band, or 
that their esertions have been fruitless on 
Uie oth^? Have they discovered that their 
iermtr landmarks were fallacies, or that ex- 
perience aad research hare disproved tbe 
trvtb of those principles upon which they 
placed such implicit reliance ? Tbeir former 
position no one could aesail; their present is 
assailable from every point. As a total 
abst iB e nc e society tbey relied on reason, ex- 
perience, and tbe revelations of medseal 
•aenee and physiological research. So fu 



I tbey appealed to the judgUMiU; bat tbia is 
not the case 6ow, and yon are to beceoie a 
total abstainer, wttling er not; in other 
words, yon are morally mioanvmced, brt 
physically ovierpowered. For this ccatvy, 
at least, there b no nccassky fsr specvOa^ 
on tbe possibilty of cairTiag tbe sebesa. 
Now that tbe dfffierence between the ones 
Total Abstineace Society and its saitjessor 
of tbe present day bas teen pointed eat, it 
only remains for tbe Britiah pnbUe to ex- 
amine tbe diilRerence between the two, and to 
see tbe glaring inconsbteoeics,— tbe loss «f 
all faith m the former, and tlu despotism «f 
tbe latter. 

Again, we think we see that America and 
England cannot be fairlj compared ; and we 
qnebticn whether tbe AlUaace wouJd net 
dispute tbe justice of comparison on other 
nmtters. The transatlantic conreKuiity bas 
given nnmbtakaUe evidence, within tbe last 
few years, of a dobire for everytbifig novel 
and whimsical; and seema to Jack that 
steady, sober judgment neceasary fer legis- 
lating on such important qnastioos as tbe 
" Maine Liquor Law." Let it be remem- 
bered that the liquor traflSc was originallj 
introduced amongst small and nadvibzed 
portions <^ the States — chieflj Indians^wbo 
did Bot understand tbe nature and properties 
of ^strong drinks;*' and so £ar as tkey aie 
concerned, the prohibition would be salattfr. 
In other cases, however, we deny its justice; 
and contend that it b iui£sir, irrational, aad 
despotic And we are not sure but that, 
in a short period, thb act will not be as 
eageriy repealed as it was wiUiogly enacted. 

Tbe grounds on which tbe raeoiben of 
tbe AUbnce justify this aggreveion on tbe 
liberty of the subject, and the absui^ 
of the paralleb whicb tbc^ endeavwir to 
draw, are alike aanstt^ and instmetnig. 
For instance, tbey contend that if it b kgid 
to ptnish the publbber of obscene pablie»- 
tions, it is equally reasonable that thb net 
should be assented to; and again, that as It 
b a public duty to profide sewerage for tk$ 
streets, it b equally proper and jnat to adept 
the "* Maine Liquor Law!" But thej \ugm 
one thing to prove, before these compariaoBS 
can be allowed. They must not only show 
that there is no nutritious paneipbin ** in- 
toxicating drinks," but that tbey invariaUr 
produce injurious effects. UntU thb be 
done, it b aopbislsry to eompara, er oidea- 
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TOOT to show oomparisoBfl such as the fora- 
goin^. 

W« will, however, apply their comparisoiM 
to other snbjeets, and see if they will har- 
mooize as expected. Acting, theref(Mre, oai 
tills principle, why should not the Vegetariaa 
Society (especially as some of oar oppo- 
jaents are amongst its members) constitute 
itself into an '' Anti-Flesh-£ating Associa- 
tifiOt'* for the legislative suppression of the 
breeding and consamption of oxen, sheep, 
Stc^? The views of the society are unmis- 
takable <m this head ; they contend that 
animal food hmtalizss and inflames the pas- 
sioa^, while they also protest against the 
taking of aaimal life, simply for the sake of 
hmittnity. And why should not the Bible 
Society apply for the detitractian of infidelity, 
hj paaiiihing those who professedly en- 
courage it? This is, we conceive, even more 
important than the '^ Maine Liquor Law," 
seeing ikmt the spiritual man demands the 
first considoratioQ. And why, as Mr. Hume 
JQStly asked, should not all the gold, silver, 
StCf be seised and declared as illegal pro- 
perty, because it gives rise to theft, robbery, 
and murder? Nay, why should not the 
Bible it«elf be henceforth condemned as a 
lieretioal work, because it is frequently made 
tbe authority for the worst of purposes? It 
m quite as reasonable for the AUiaace to 
pcsoMte the above named propositions as 



its own; and with the chance, too, of 
meeting with the aame amount of success. 

We at present defer farther observatioas. 
Meanwhile, let the Alliance respond to the 
objections urged. We want no statistics to 
pruve, on the one hand, the extent to which 
druukenness prevails; nor do we wish to 
know with what saecess the law has worked 
in America, on the other. What we want, 
and are asking for, is a jnstificatbn of the 
principles on which the law is focmded; (X 
in other words, why the prudent and sensible 
man is to be deprived of the due use of a 
beverage, because his neighbour chooses to 
abuse it. Let us have no twaddle about 
"society being called upoa to protect its 
weaker members;" else the next thing will 
be that a society will be established claiming 
to think for us, because we happen to enter- 
taia opiniomi differij^g from their own. la cob- 
clobioa, let our friends apply their principles 
to other subjects; and they will behold, as has 
just been illustrated, an heterogeneous as- 
semblage of wild, imaginary, and pedantic 
noticos, sooKthiog akia to what has been 
aptly described as ^ 

** the baselcn M>rie of a Tision,** 

and as being unworthy of the comprehensive, 
practical, and unsophisticated intelligence of 
the nineteenth century. 

Manchester, J. G. R. 
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Sr08 is the coastitution of man, that he 
highly values whatever contrilmbes to the 
aneiioFatioB of his suCeriags, relieves him of 
bis mxieties, dissipates his care, er gives 
aase and comfort to his body or mind. This 
b the ease not eoly with regard to the actu- 
alities of the present time, but to our ex- 
pectwtioas of the future; hence that ^ 
pN>T*rb, "Suspense makes expected sorrow 
doable," and its converse, ** Anticipation m- 
«reases future joy." The principles and 
practiee oi Life Assurance are exceedingly 
i B i p ort aa t in our social economy. This will 
appear evident when they are distinctly 
aadentaed; for whate^'er contribiites to the 



stability of the femity <arcle— gives the 
security of permanent income to supply Uie 
aecestiaries and comforts of life to the fkmily 
bereaved of its head— induces oomfisrt aad 
well-being long after the author of the 
family's existence has ceased to laboor ^or 
them;— whatever, we say, is calculated to 
do this, even in the least degree, is intrinsi- 
eally valuable, and should be heUi in the 
highest estimation by all classes, but es- 
pecially by these whose meaas of subsistcfioa 
and oomfmrt are principally derived from tha 
father. With the families of the middle and 
lower dasses it is generally the eaie, that 
when tha iMiher is gone thdr hopM ate all 
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blighted, and the bright visions their off- 
spring had erstwhile pictured of the fotare 
are consigned to oblivion hj the sable clond 
of monming, and their all lies deeply baried 
in their father's tomb. But if the reader 
belongs to that honourable portion of oar 
oonntrTmen, the intelligent artizan, we would 
say, Life Assurance is especially valuable to 
you, for yoi; will £nd your means of sub- 
sistence limited to the amount of your in- 
come, and your income is principally con- 
trolled by the amount of labour you are able 
to perform. When, therefore, your labour 
ceases, the supplies are stopped. Under 
such circumstances, who can describe the 
excruciating agony of the working man's 
dying bed? Already wan poverty appears 
in a dwelling once the home of economical 
comfort and fnural plenty. The members of 
his family, in their love tp him, conceal their 
real condition and sufferings; but the iron 
has entered his soul, and more bitter is the 
anticipation of the future sad lot of his loved 
ones than any bodily pain he can suffer. 

Thus, generally, have we deBned the as- 
surance of^fe as the security of the comforts 
of life to a bereaved family on the death of 
the father; and how far it is important and 
valuable to the various industrial classes of 
the community we shall be able*to show in 
the following remarks, to which we would 
claim kind and continued attention. 

Assurance and insurance are terms syno- 
nymous in their meaning, and are generally 
understood as signifying a security to pay a 
certain sum of money on the happening of a 
certain contingency. The particulars and 
terms of this payment are laid down in an 
instrument called a policy of tumranoef 
which is of the nature of a bargain or con- 
tract made between the person assuring and 
the person assured. 

Assurances are of various kinds, viz., life, 
fire, sea, lightning, and hailstorm assurances; 
to which have been recently added, the 
accidental death and railway passengers 
assurance. These are all the same in their 
first principles, but have different purposes 
and various methods of working out their 
benefits. Life Assurance claims our par- 
ticular attention on the present occasion; 
but some of the other kinds of assurance we 
will briefly explain. 

Sea insurance is the security of pajrment 
to the owners of a vessel of a certain sum of 



money named in their policy, and for which 
they have paid a certain premium to the 
person or company insuring, provided the 
vessel should be lost or damaged in the 
course of its voyage. In the case of damage 
only, the damages are made good to the 
amount of the insurance by the party in- 
suring; but in case of the total loss of the 
J vessel, the whole sum insured is pud to the 
owners of the vessel. This kind of insuraoee 
is made to extend to the contents of the 
vessel, or cargo; but requires, in most cases, 
a separate premium, and consequently a se- 
parate policy or contract The whole of the 
operations of sea insurers, or underwriten, 
as they are called, from their names bong 
written at the foot of the policy, are based 
upon recorded disasters at sea, and by these 
records mathematical calculations are formed 
of the amount of risk incurred by a vessd 
going a voyage into any part of the world 
from the British shores; and according to the 
risk incurred the probability of the vessel 
reaching its destiny in safety is estimated, 
and the value of this probability regulates 
the amount of premium to be paid by the 
owners of the vessel and its cargo. 

Fire, lightning, and hailstorm insurances 
are similar to sea insurances, with only this 
difference, that the calculations of these 
accidents are grounded upon their frequency 
and the average amount of damage sustained 
in a great number of accidents. Upon this 
foundation the estimate of risk, probability, 
and amount of premium is calculated. 

We now proceed, in more minute detail, to 
consider the nature of Life Assurance and its 
various kinds. All the calculations of Life 
Assurance Societies depend upon the proba- 
bility of the duration of life; and, conse- 
quently, all the premiums, or in-payments, 
also depend upon the probability <^ life. It 
is, therefore, necessary that we should know 
something of the doctrine of chances, or 
theory of probabilities, as it is called by the 
actuaries. When speculating astrokgecs 
and alchemists of a former day were bnsi^ 
employed constructing celestial tables tat 
the use of the prophet, or investigating the 
qualities of bodies for the mamJacture of 
gold, no one could imagine that they were 
accelerating the formation of sciences which 
should themselves be among the most essen- 
tial foundations of navigation and commeroe, 
and through them of civilisation and govern- 
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ment, peace, secoritj, arts, and literature. 
Yet such were the parents of those important 
sciences, astronomy and chemistry. In like 
maimer cards and dice were the early seeds 
and aliments of the theory of probabilities; 
bat its utility is now generally recognized in 
ail the more delicate branches of experimental 
science, in which it is consulted as the guide 
of opr erroneous senses and the corrector of 
OUT fallacious impressions. It is, moreover, 
the source from whence we draw the means 
of equalizing the accidents of life, and con- 
tains the principle upon which it is found 
practicable to induce many to join together, 
and consent that all shall bear the average 
lot in life of the whole. Human knowledge 
is for the most part obtained under the con- 
dition that results shall be at least of that 
degree of uncertainty which arises from the 
possibility of their being false, however im- 
probable it may be: for instance, that the 
empire of the Romans was not overthrown 
by the barbarians, we don ot recognize that 
amount of certainty in the fact which we do 
ia the fact that fire will bum. Here, then, 
the phrase of more or less certain is clearly 
admissible ; and if more and less certain are 
terms admissible, mos^ and least are terms also 
to be used with propriety, and signs may be 
Qsed to designate these relations of certainty. 
Thus, suppose there are three counters put 
into a bag, one red, another black, and a 
third white, out of which a person is required 
to draw the red counter, the first drawing is 
less certain than the second, while the third 
drawing is absolute certainty, providing he 
should be unsuccessful in the two previous 
ones. In this case the measure of certainty 
or probability would be correctly represented 
hj the numerals, 3, 2, 1 ; i. e., first drawing, 
3; second drawing, 2; third drawing, 1, 
This principle may be extended ad infinitum 
hy the help of logarithmic numbers and 
tables. By the establishment of the fore- 
going principles we have these two legitimate 
conclusions: first, that the impression of 
probability Is one which admits of the gra- 
dations of more or less, according to the 
circumstances under which an event is to 
happen ; and, second, that when one out of a 
certain number of events must happen^ and 
these events are entirely independent of one 
another, the probability of one or other of a 
certain number of events happening most be 
made up of the probabilities of the several 



events happening: for instance, in a lottery 
of the letters of the alphabet, in which there 
are twenty-six independent possible events, 
the probability of drawing either A, B, G, or 
Z, is made up of the probabilities of drawing 
A, of drawing B, of drawing C, and of draw- 
ing Z, put together. Thus, in a lottery of 
such a character as this, of the value of £26, 
if I buy up all the shares at less than £1 
each, I am sure to gain; but if at more than 
£1, 1 am sure to lose, the vested interests 
being clearly worth £l each, and must con- 
tinue so as long as the number of shares are 
twenty-six; but diminish the number of 
vested interests to thirteen, and it is equally 
clear that each interest is of the value of £2, 
and thus, were the whole held by one indi- 
vidual, absolute certainty is obtained by that 
individual. The possession of one share, 
when the whole number of shares is twenty- 
six, gives the probability of one twenty-sixth 
to its possessor, but, when reduced to thirteen 
shares, the probability becomes two twenty- 
sixths; and so on in the same increasing 
ratio until absolute certainty is obtained. 

To apply these remarks to our question of 
Life Assurance, we observe, that if there be 
six hundred infants bom, and if it were the 
law of human life that any individual is as 
likely 'to die at one age as at another, for 
any age not exceeding one hundred years, 
even then, and with so much more scope for 
fluctuation than is actually found, it would 
be more than 999 to one against the average 
life of the six hundred infants exceeding 
fifty- five years or falling short of forty-five 
years, and more than three to two that the 
same average should fall between forty-nine 
and fifty-one years. 

To suppose that the duration of life is not 
regulated by lawSf would be to make an 
assumption of a most monstrous character, 
and evidently false; for it is a law, were it 
the only one, that no individual shall attain 
the age of two hundred years. So much is 
known to all; but to those who consider the 
subject more closely by the aid of recorded 
facts it may be made as evident as the 
existence of a limit to human life, that the 
casualties of mortality are distributed among 
mankind in so uniform a manner that the 
average existence of a thousand infants will 
difier very little from that of another thou- 
sand bom in the same country and station 
of life. It is trae that differences of race. 
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oountrj, dimatef mmnncr of tiTinn^, &c., pro- 
duce marked effects upon the duration of life, 
which IS no more than mi^ht be reasonablj 
expected; bat it is sqnallj true that the 
notorioQs nncertaintj of life in indiTidaaU 
cannot be discovered in the results of obser- 
ratlnns made npon masses of individuals. 

There are various results of observation 
which are called tables of mortality, which 
£ffer onlj in the methods of presenting the 
same sets of facts : the first We shall mention 
are called tables of the numbers living. 
These show, for a given number bom, how 
manj attain each year of age. Thus, in a 
table called the Carlisle table (because the 
observations were made on the recorded 
mortality in this city within a certain given 
time), — in this table, oppo»ite to the 0, or 
zero, in the age column, we find ten thousand 
in the column of numbers living y being the 
nnmbers snpposed to be bom ; and opposite 
to the fifty years we find 4,397, indicating 
that, according to the observations made, 
the proportion of those bora to those who 
saw their fiftieth birthday was ten thousand 
to 4,397. Again: opposite to sixty years 
we have 3,643, which shows that of 4,397 
persons living at fifty years, only 3,643 
attain to the age of sixty years. In the 
second place we mention the tables of yearly 
dwrem,ents, in which the same number of 
persons are snpposed to be alive at every 
age, and the proportion who die in the next 
year is set down in juxta- position with the 
age. Tbuj), in the Government annuity 
tables, for ages fifty and sixty, we find 161 
and 315, meaning that, of ten thousand per- 
sons aged fifty, 161 died before completing 
the next year of life; and of ten thousand 
persons aged sixty, 315 died before attaining 
the age of sixty-one. In the third place 
we have tables of the mean duration of life, 
or the expectation of life ; and, lest we should 
be misunderstood by the use of the phrase 
"expectation of life," we would say that no 
form is intended than that a set of lives, as 
a hundred, aged sixty years, will, one with 
another, enjt)y fourteen years and four months 
each of life, some of them enjoying more, 
some less, but averaging about this period; 
and so of all other ages in like manner, the 
ages and nnmbers of persons being taken 
into consideration. The use of these tables, 
in connection with what we have already 
produced of the theory of probabilities, will 



appear at once evident to all; for, soppoelag 
one hundred persons, of the age of twenty 
years each, join in the assurance of £lOO 
on the death of each, whenever that event 
might happen, they would find, by the table 
of the expectation of life, that each one might 
calculate npon forty ^one years and a half of 
life; and during this term he must pay into 
the common fund a sum of money, either at 
once or by periodical instalments. suflBcient 
to amount, with compound interest, to Ids 
share of £100. In this case the average 
duration of life is shown as forty-one years 
and a half, and the probability against any 
single individual living to that age, within 
one year over or nnder, will be abimt three 
to two. 

It is necessary to understand the bearmg 
of compound interest on Life A^uranoe. 
Most generally the premiums, or in-payments, 
are made annually, therefore large sums of 
money come into the hands of the assurance 
office, and these monies, not being required 
for immediate use, are put out to Interest 
This forms the capital of the Mutual Life 
Assurance principle (res^pecting which we 
shall speak again). This capital being at 
interest, the interest accruing therefrom is 
added to the next premiums received, and 
again put out at interest, after satisfying the 
claims of policy holders; thus year ai^er 
year interest is received upon the interest, as 
well as upon the principal or capital ; hence 
thie value of money at compound interest Is 
a necessary part of the calculations of a Life 
Assurance Society. 

In continuation of the case last supposed, 
one hundred persons wishing to secure the 
payment of £100 each at death would each 
pay, during the term of forty-one years and 
a half, the sum of about £l per year, which 
would allow about twenty per cent, upon the 
amount insured for the expenses of office, 
management, risk, &c. This computation 
is based npon five per cent, compound in- 
terest; but in actual business only two-and- 
a-half to three- and-a-hatf per cent, eoio- 
pound interest can be relied upon con- 
tinually; so that about £l 14s. would he 
required by the offices to be paid during^ the 
life of each individual, which would be equal 
to the payment of the same sum by every 
one of the individuals during the term of 
forty- one years and a half, because what 
time one life might fiul below the term of 
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fbrtj>oDe jears and a half, the other woald 
be Above the term, and thus the average is 
establifibed. Again : at five per cent, eom- 
poand interest, the prebent payment of 
i£l3 10s. bj each of the one hundred 'per- 
sons would secure the s'am of £ 1 00 to each 
of them CD his death according to the average 
of mortality; thus £1,350, at five per cent, 
compound interest, increases to £10,000 in 
about forty- one years and a half. As before 
stated, the oflBces eaiculate from two-and-a- 
half per cent, compound interest, and would 
require more than £30 in a single payment 



to cover risk, ' expenses, Sco, It must be 
borne in mind that £1, immediately put out 
at five per cent, compound interest, beoomes 
doubled in little more than fourteen years, 
is trebled in little more than twenty-two 
years, and is increased tenfold in tittle more 
than fortj-s^ven years; likewise, £1 per 
year, at five per cent, compound interest, 
becomes £100 in little more than tlikty- 
six years, becomes £200 in about forty- 
nine years, and is £1,000 In about eighty 
years. UOuteikb. 

(To be contktued.) 



DECIMAL COINAGE:— THE NECESSITY FOR ITS ADOPTION— ITS ADVAN- 
TAGES OVER THE PRESENT SYSTEM-AND THE VABIOUS PI^ANS FOR 
CARRYING IT OUT WHICH HAVE BEEN PROPOSED. 



No. I. 



That, in a great mercantile country like 
ours, every assistance which i^cience or art 
can render in simplifying our monetary 
accounts, and extending oar commercial 
relations, should be secured, seems to be a 
proposition so reasonable that none will be 
found to deny it. That our present moneys 
of account are cumbersome, and, in some 
instances, defective in their powers of appli- 
cation — particularly in minute calculations, 
where accuracy is most needed — is a fact so 
notorious that we need not dwell upon it; and 
that the *' decimal system " is not only capable 
of remedying the defects of which we com- 
plain, but has decided and intrinsic merits of 
its own, seem to us reasons sufficiently strong 
to justify our claiming for this latter system 
an inn partial conitideration. 

Bemenaberittg aUo that a large proportion 
of the readers of this magazine are young 
mfn, who are destined to occupy important 
positions in the ranks of commerce, and the 
various professions, we thiiik we have not 
erred in selecting these pages for our inves- 
tigation. We therefore commend the subject 
to the careful consideration of those we are 
about to addrens. 

L^>ok jng back to our school-days, when in 
the midst of our perplexities we were wont 
to exclaim — 

*• Multiplication i» vexation ; 
Division is as bad : 
The ruk of three doea puzzle me. 
And practice drives me mad/'— 



and looking forward to the extension of oor 
commercial relations with every country on 
the face o£ our globe, with the corresponding 
necessity for increasing arithmetical calcula- 
tions, who is there among us who will not 
■say, that if a change can be made for the 
better, the time for that change has not 
come? • 

It may be the opini<m of some that, it is 
better to wait for the improvements which 
will naturally creep into the present system 
with our increasing requirements, and ttife 
increase of scientific knowledge, than make 
any sudden and violent change. For our- 
selves, we deem it much sounder pnliey, 
in all matters of general utility, to lend our 
aid in bringing about improvements, however 
surrounded with difficcUties, than to leave 
all the work, or all the advantages, to 
future generations. 

Looking at the matt^ in another light, 
and seeing how " accidental" are tihe changea 
— we can hardly say improvements — in our 
currency which have come about, we think 
it probable that, unless vigorous measures 
are taken to bring on the change we are 
advocating — a change from our present 
cumbrous and unscientific to a decimal and 
scietUlfic 8ystem,--our currency may indeed 
become " confusion worse confounded. ** 

Before quitting this part of our subject, 
we may quote, for the amusement of car 
readers, and by way of elucidating the 
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fean we have jast expressed, the following 
"rhyming bistorf" of onr " time-honoured " 
coinage: — ; 

** What to the histonr of onr British eoiiis t 
In tbirteea tweutv. by bistoriao* told, 
£dw«rd the Third had money made otgcld, 
' Fiorences called, being made by Florentinea. 
Next the Rote.nobie in rich splendour shining; 
And shortly afterwards, amonfcst the great, 
Lo ! half and qaarter nobles cireolate. 
Seventh Harry to his coiners gave command, 
And British SkiUing$ pass from hand to hand. 
Huif-twertignty 8ovtrtign»^ Crowns and Half- 
crowns too. 
The Mint sent forth in fifteen fifty-two. 
No legal copper coin Britannia gained 
'Till James the First, that ' sapient monarch,* 

reigned. 
When Second Charles restored, the sceptre 

swayed. 
Of gold ttom Guinea, Gnineas first were made. 
And of succeeding kings and queens, behold 
Our well known coins of copper, silver, gold ! " 

Before proceeding further, it may be of 
serrice to some of our readers if we state 
what is meant by a decimal system of coin- 
age. Briefly, then, we may say it is a 
system based upon " the numerical power of 
tens^ each denomination of coin, or rather, 
each coin of account, is ten times greater 
than that which precedes it, and ten times 
less than that which follows it, and this, too, 
irrespective of the value of the unit Thus, 
taking the pound as the unit, 
10 mils make 1 cent. 
100 „ or 10 cents., make 1 florin, 

1000 „ or 100 cents., or 10 florins, 
make 1 pound. 

It is attributed to " Aristotle the wise," to 
have said that it must have been a dwine 
revelation which first attracted mankind to 
the numerical power of tens: it is so uni- 
versally diffused among mankind. Dr. Bow- 
ring, who is a great authority in these 
matters, snd is taking great interest in the 
• introduction of a decimal system into this 
country, gives some interesting details re- 
garding the great proficiency in calculation 
which the Chinese have attained by the use 
of the decimal system : and it is quite cer- 
tain that not only is no other system of cal- 
culation 80 simple, but none so accurate. 

In illustration of the great power, as well 
as accuracy of decimals, it may be remarked 
that there is no calculation beyond their 
reach, when properly understood by the 
operator. We may here quote one or two 
rules necessary to be borne in mind in deal- 
ing with decimals:— "All figures on the left 



of the decimal point (.) are vikoile mambera; 
all on the right &re parts of one such whale 
number; and as whole numbers increase in 
value in a ten-fold proportion towards the 
le/tf decimal parts decrease in a ten-fold pro- 
portbu towanis the right. 
Example — 

3 2 1.452 
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Thus, every cipher prefixed to a decimal 
reduces its value ten-fold. 

Example — 

.5 is 5 parts out of 10 of one unit. 

.05 is 5 parts out of 100 of one unit. 

.005 b 5 parts out of 1000 of one unit."* 

More examples will be given hereafter. 

We must now see what measures have 
been taken, and are required to be taken, to 
bring about this desirable change. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Brown, the mem- 
ber for South Lancashire, a Parliamentary 
Committee was appointed in August last 
(1853) to inquire into the subject. This 
Committee was composed of men practically 
conversant with the currency and coinage in 
all its departments, at home and abroad; 
and after the examination of 27 witnesses, 
selected for the knowledge they were likely 
to possess of the desirability, the pactica- 
bility, and the effects of a change, the 
report of the Committee was unanimovs ta 
favour of a decimal coinage for this country. 

The details of the plan recommended by 
the Committee, together with an abstract 
of the various plans proposed individually, 
by the witnesses and others, will form the 
subject of our next paper. 

Mr. Brown says, in explanation of the 
motives which induced him to bring the 
matter before Parliament, — ** considerisg 
that it is of much importance that we should 
not be behind any other nation in adopting 
a system that will abridge the labour of 
masters in teaching, and scholars in learning, 



* For these examples and others, see Mear's 
' Decimal Coinage Tables." 
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aritlinietio — that will simplifj aooounts and 
all monetary transactions, great or small — 
decrease the chances of error, and enable as 
to enter into many scientiiic and difficnlt 
calculations, which we cannot accomplish 
without using decimals, and which in manj 
ptirsHits are now used; I thonght I could 
not render a better serrice than by moring 
in the Hoodie of Commons for a committee 
to investigate the merits of a system which 
is adopted by fowr hundred millions of the 
human race; and whether any insuperable 
difficalties stood in the way of our availmg 
onrselTes of its adyantages."** Nor do we 
think he could have rendered greater service 
than bj doing as he has done. 

Ao able writer on the subject asks, " How 
much more of our national existence shall 
wre allow to elapse without the introduction, 
hy means so simple and free from question, 
of a system enabling women, and boys of 



* liCtter to Liverpool Chamber of Commeree. 



seven years of age, to perform hen, as fer 
long past elsewhere, those important opera- 
tions in figures, on which we bow either 
waste the time of skilful, highly ranuneratad 
bookkeepers and accountants, or too often 
neglect altogether; and when this certainly' < 
can be accomplibhed with so little of even 
perceptible change, and with, if possible, still 
more important advantages as regards all 
our intercourse with foreign countries? ** We 
reiterate the inquiry. 

Having shown, then, that the agitation 
for a decimal ccdnage is not simply " got up* 
for the convenience of the few to the incon- 
venience of the many; but that its adoption 
would himplify the work of education — facili- 
tate our exchanges with foreign countries, 
and save a vast amount of labour which 
might be otherwise profitably employed, 
and by these means confer great national 
benefits, — we hope we shall not err in anti- 
cipating the earnest su{^rt of our readers 
to the decimal movement. C. W., Jub. 
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aUESTIONS EEQUIRING ANSWERS. 

2234. In the reign of James I., ''one Floyd, a 
centltsmau confined in the Fleet prisou. used some 
i^Htftitinir words about the Elector Palatine and his 
^fe," aud was consequently subjected to punish. 
laCTxt of a very outrageous nature, and amongst 
utber things, was condemned " to be branded in the 
rbrebeatl with the letter K.'* I have long tried, 
hut in Tain, to dUoover the meaning of the letter 
K. Can any reader of the British CwUrovenialist 
Holve my diAmiltyf— J. B. MC. 

2S5. Can any reader of the British Contro- 
ttermU^titt furnish me with the original Latin of 
the ** Dies Ira.' by Thomas Celano, and also the 
Sn|eli»h version of the same by Lord Roseonmon. 
I have a copy nf Mr. Iron's version, and also an 
^Ukonrmous translation.— J. B. M'C. 

2.<rt. Would any reader of the Controvertialist 
kind! J intbrra me who is *♦ George Sand," and 
what the character of his writings, ko. ?— F. 8. 

2;I7. Can it be philosophioatly proved that iron 
and brass bedsteads are sale to sleep upon, as re- 
sMtd* th« conducting power of tU« metals, aud the 
dtMie^roua effects of the electric fluid ; if they are 
not by what means could they be rendered sale ? 

ANSWERS TO aaESTIONS. 

Ifl3. The Cromwell Fmmiljf; a Historjf^eon- 
flf^;^e4i).— tiieh«ird, who is generally called the 
♦-ld«fsl "on of Oliver Cromwell, became Lonl Pro- 
tector on hb fiuher's death. It is well known that 



he did not possess anythinglike his fttther'e abifity. 
He was, however, blameless in character, unlesa 
timidity in such circumstances be connidered cri> 
minal. He might, however have reigned, had he 
not licen surrounded hy faithless counsellors, aad 
l>een placed in a condition le^s adverse to him. 

The history of Richard Cromwell, after his ab- 
dication, is sitfficif ntly curious to warrant atten- 
tion. On the Ri^toration, he retired to Genera. 
Thence he removed to Paris, and, under an as- 
sumed name, lived annotioed, in lodgings, in 
comparative poverty. He re»ided there till 1680, 
when, aware of the growing unpopularity of 
Charles II., he ventured to return tn England. 
He lived at Cheshnnt, near London, also in ob- 
scurity, aud never alluded to his former digni^. 
After this, however, he was dragged for a little 
time betbre the public. Having been left the life- 
rent of the estate of Hursley , he sent his youngest 
daughter to take poMCHMion in h.\» name She and 
her sisters retliHed to deliver it up, on the pretence 
of his incapacity to manage it, and proposed te 
allow him a small pitianue fVom it. He. in con- 
sequence, rMised an ao(ioti, anil appeare<f person- 
ally in court. The judge paid him great attention, 
and rebukevi his daughters for their cruel conductt 
bei»i<le$ ordering the restoration of the pro|terty : 
for this the judge was thanked by the " good Queen 
Anne " A siuKular anecdot** is related of him :— 
On his aocesMion to the Hrotectorship, a large 
number of aiidresscA poured in upon hiro.express- 
ing confidence hi his government. These were 
carefully laid aiiile in a trunk, and removed by 
him from Whitehall. Few were aubaeqaently 
Sk 
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admitted ialo his pmoiM, and theae were «z- 
peeled to oonform to his iMeuliaiilief . Od two 
Mntlemen visiting him, efter drinkiDg together, 
be took thetn up stairs to the garret of his boose, 
having a candle in his hand, and they earried the 
bottle and glasses in theirs. There was nothing 
except an old trunk ! He brought it into the mid. 
die of the floor, and filling a bumper, toasted, with 
the company, *' Prosperitv to Old Rnglaud." One 
of the visitors sat astride on the trunk, when 
Bichard desired him to sit lightly, as he had the 
fortimes and lives of all England under him. The 
trunk was then opened, and the addresses shown, 
amidst mooh merriment. Richard might well 
value those addresses, signed by many or the true 
men of that time ; those, too, whose after-struggles 
brought about the glorious Revolution of 1688. 
The ceremonv referred to was Richard's usual 
wav of introdttciug a new visitor. Richard had 
a family of eight; one of these a son, and the 
others daughters. The son, Oliver Cromwell, 
did not marry : those of the flunily who married 
had no issue, and th^ elder branch of the Crom- 
wells (kiled in the person of Elisabeth, the eldest 
dau^ter. She and her sbter, Mrs. Gibson, were 
very vain persons ; they had one exoellent trait 
<^ character, however — kindness to their poor 
relations. The son, Oliver, was, at an early period, 
resident in his grandfkther's palace, where he re- 
mained, along with his brothers and sisters, till 
the ruin of the family, when they retired to Hurs- 
ley. He had succeeded to a considerable pro« 
pnrty, where he resided till his death. He was 
verr active in promoting the Revolution. 

Henry Cromwell, the Protector Oliver's second 
■on, was first engaged in quelling the Roman 
Catholic Rebellion in Ireland. He was afterwards 
one of the members returned from that country, 
and the same year (1653) he was sent by the Pro- 
tector to reconcile the Irish to the Cromwell go- 
vernment; and this purpose he accomplished 
with much ability ; and two years after, he was 
again sent to Ireland, and governed that part of 
the kingdom with equity. After the Restoration, 
he retired to his estate in Cambridgeshire, where 
he spent the remainder of his days in the em- 
ployment of fhrminff. On one occasion, Charles 
II., on retuminff iVom Newmarket, wishing to 
take some refreshment, was directed to Henry's 
residence by Lord Incbiquin, then in the King's 
service. On arriving. Lord Inchiquin took a 
pitchfork and carried it before Henry, who as 
well as the king was surprised, when it was ex- 
plained by the lord that the gentleman was Henry 
Cromwell, whose maoe-bearer he had been in 
Ireland. Charles laughed, and though Henry 
had been annoyed, he was soon put into good hu- 
mour. Henry died of the stone. Charles had 
sent him some drops; the King having had a 
laboratory atWbitehall, and having been possessed 
of some knowledge of chemistry. To Sir Henry's 
excellence of character, Neal, Sir Anthony Astley 
Cooper, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, Cardinal 
Mazerine, the Protector Oliver himself, and 
others bear testimony. He married E liza, daugh- 
ter of i9ir Francis RusteUy Bart. , of Chippenham. 
** She was," says Noble, " exemplary in her con- 
duet, and elegant in her manners ; the people still 
remember her by the appellation of ' the good 
Lady Cromwell." Her daughter Elizabeth 
married William Russell, Esq., a grandson of Sir 
William Russell, who belonged to a family already 



allied to that of CromwelL He lived ia a atsric <'> 
rank much beyond his means, and died when idi 
creditors had become importunate for a settlement ; 
and his widow, by her improvidence, sank still 
deeper in debt. She died in London, in the yen- 
I7U. She had a large family. One of iheae, 
Francis, was a hosier in London! One aC the 
daughters, Elizabeth, married a gentlemn of 
ancient ihmily, who, however, squandered Us for- 
tune, and dicMl in a workhouse ! His widow \A\ 
several children and grandchildren.all in wreldMit 
circumstances. One of the children married s 
butcher's son named Saunders, who was a dtssi- 
pated character; another beoame the wife of & 
person of property, called Wilkins ; and a tiurd 
was married to a servant of Wilkins's. who ran 
off. and left her to be supported by ber brothei4n- 
law. Thus low had become the positicm «rf the 
descendants of one whose name oooupiea 90 im- 
portant a place in the history of the world. Hemy't 
grandson bad three daughters, who were unmar- 
ried, and lived at Hampstead, at the time of Noble. 
These Misses Cromwell poaseaaed nooMraiu 
paintings and other relics of the family. 

Bridget, the Protector Oliver's eldest dai^ter, 
was bom 1624. She married Henry Iretmi, who 
was one of King Charles's judges, and Lend De- 
puty in Ireland, and who was distinguished for 
his religious zeal and republican principles. On 
his dying, she married Lient-O^ieral Fleetwood. 
She was of a very amiable and religioa.% character. 
She had a large family, and died in the year 19»\ , 
predeceasing her second husband. Bridget's 
second daughter, "Bridget Ireton," maxTiad 
Thomas Bendysh, Esq., l>elonging to an ancirat 
family. Mrs. Bendysh was an extraor^nary 
person. She has been called a ''female Crom- 
well," resembling the Protector, as she did, in 
personal appearance, and in boldness, detennkia' 
tion, and religious zeal. She engaged in various 
pursuits, not usually underteken by those of her 
sex — asin the trade of making salt In doing ao, 
she superintended a number of workmen, firom an 
early hour, in a habit quite beneath her rank. 
She engaged in other speculations, from which 
she oftener lost than gained — for example, in tte 
grazing of cattle. To purchase these aha went to 
the markets, in her vehicle, a one-horse ehaaae, 
driven by herself. When driving on tiie darinst 
nights, on a wild moor, she was sometimes aasaflad 
by thunder, and when this happened, ahe octu* 
pied herself in singing psalms, and beUevei us 
the presence of protecting angels around h«r. 9h» 
was a strenuous advocate of religious liberty, and 
fluently assisted Dissenters who had involved 
themselves with the civil authoritleH. She vas 
the Mend of the poor, pleading their eanae with 
much earnestness before the rich ; she also gave 



them money, and waited on them in t 
She had a deep veneration for her grandAther's 
character, and ascribed her own good qualitka to 
his example. On one occasion, while trmvelfiig 
in a stage coach, one of the passengers of th» 
other sex began to abuse the Protector's character. 
On alighting, she suddenly drew his companioik's 
sword, and demanded satisfaction, and the pol- 
troon was compelled to apologise. She was a 
religious enthusiast; but, notwithstanding her 
wildness and eccentricity, she was a truly goed 
and noble woman. She had three children. One 
of her iiunily married William. Bemert, Ssg,, of 
Wolverton Park, and they had issue. 
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SUza, the Proteetor's second daoffhter, married 
Joim Claypole, Esq., who alterwards became his 
Master or the Horse. She was amiable in dispo- 
sition, and dignifif d in deportment. She diecf at 
Bampden Coart, at the early age of 29 years, 
amidst general lamentation, and was interred bv 
ber father's order, in the sepulchre of the English 
kings at Westminster. 

The Proteoior s third daashter, Mary, became 
tbe second wife of Lord Falconbridge, and the 
marriage was solemnized at Hampden Court with 
xnoeh splendour. She felt very sensitively the 
xnisrortunes which befel the Protector's family. 
It is related that a cavalier alluduig to the expo- 
sure of Oliver Cromwell's body on a gibbet, said 
to lier once : ** I saw your father yesterday." 
••"Wbat then, sir?" — "He stank most abomin- 
ably." ** I suppose he was dead, then 7 "— " Yes." 
« I thoaght so, or else I believe he would have 
made you stink worse." She died so late as 
1712, aud, having no family, left large sums to the 
poorer branches of the Cromwells. Bishop Bur- 
net pronounces her to have been a wise and 
worthy woman ; and Dean Swift;, who knew her, 
said that she was both handsome in personal ap- 
pearance, and like her rather in person, singular 
as tlxe statement may seem. 

Frances, the youngest daughter, had two suit- 
ors — Charles II., and her father's chaplain, Jerry 
"Wliifee ! Lord BrogMU attempted to accomplish 
a marriage with Charles II. ; but although he is 
statied to have procured his consent, the plan 
finlecL Jerry White next paid his addresses, but 
Oliver, of course, would not hear of such a union. 
Sbo married Robert Rich, E$q., grandson and 
beir of the Earl of Warwick. Bich died, however, 
only three months afterwards. She married again 
Sir John Russell, Bart, a relation of the Crom- 
well Ihmily. She died at the advanced age of 8tf . 
She is described as havingbeen a very amiable 
snd accomplished person. Her daughter married 
Sir Jokn Prankland for her second husband. 

Oliver Cromwell had a varietv of connections 
by marriage, with noble and ancient houses, who 
were persons of much ability, and moral aud 
religiouA worth. Of these. Bishop Wilkins, Arch. 
Msbop Tillotson, and the illustrious Hampden 
msy be cited as examples. 

Jteqaesting the reader to keep in view the par- 
tiealars stated, and coming down the stream of 
l^ne» we proceed to answer the question— Who 
sre tbe descendants of the Protector ? We have 
been fevoured with a communication ttom Dr. 
Tfaootas Cromwell. He explains his descent from 
Tbomas Cromwell. Earl of Essex (not the Pro- 
taelorate Cromwells), and relates a few of ^e dr- 
eomstaDoes regarding the rise of the family, which 
we have narrated. He refers to his own work, 
mkblished in 1821, on *' Oliver Cromwell and his 
Tnraen" — of which there was a second edition,— 
whicb led the way to that more generous and 
jiMyre iust estimate of the Protector's character 
•^rbicb'has since prevailed. A writer in the " Notes 
mid Uaeries " tor October, 1851, points out this 
book as tbe best biography of Oliver Cromwell, 
and baTing perused it, we fully accord to it very 
birfi meiit. Dr. Cromwell writes us:— »'The 
< ^vine ' you speak of, must have been an elder 
brcHber of mine, the Rev. Gleorge Cromwell, a 
clerffynan of the Church of England, who died 
nearly two years ago, and a notice of whose de- 
I appeared in the newapapera. Many years 



back I knew the father (as I suppose it must have 
been) of the Mr. Field yon speak of, who, I re- 
member, claimed kindred with Oliver; but how 
he traced his descent I am not aware. A lineal 
descendant ftom the Protector's second son, 
Henry— 3fr. Oliver Cromjce/(— lived for some 
years at Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire; and his 
daughter — Elizabeth Olivia, who married a Mr. 
Russell — ^became a resident in my neighbourhood 
some seven or eight years back ; but they are 
gone, I kuow not where. Their numerous family 
are likely to perpetuate the blood, though not the 
name, of Cromwell; indeed, leave to bear the 
latter was refused to Mr. Russell by the magnani- 
mous George IV., when his father-in-law solicited 
it in behalf of his daughter's husband." 

It will be remembered that Henry Cromwell 
latterly resided at Cheshunt; and, as stated in 
the •* Notes and Queries," this Oliver Cromwell 
was the last male descendant of tbe Protector, 
and died in 1822. When he and his two sons 
died, the name of Cromwell became extinct, as 
applicable to the Protector's descendants. 

The following letter, addressed to us by Mr 
Cariyle, we insert with pleasure :— 

"Chelsea, 15th October, 1853. Dear Sir,— 
There is an Archdeacon Bemers in Essex, who 
claims to be descended from Mrs. Beudysh, Ire- 
ton's daughter and Cromwell's grand-daughter, of 
whom there is a curious though rather vague 
account in Noble's ' History of the Protectorate 
House,* which I could bring to no farther preci- 
sion bv inquiring about it. This Bemers, not 
otherwise known to me, possesses tbe Cooper 
portrait, engraved from in * Cromwell s Letters 
and Speeches ;' and I believe is really descended 
from the Mrs. Beudysh in question. There is, 
likewise, a Mr. Field, an officer (I believe) in the 
Mint, whom I have seen ; a very respectable man, 
who traces his pedigree in an undisputed manner 
to one of the daughters of Richard Cromwell, 
Oliver's eldest son. ' Artemidorus Cromwell 
Russel' died lately at Cheshunt, in this neigh« 
bonrhood, the Uut of a family which always pos» 
sessed some CromweU relics, of a trifling aud 
uncertain nature, and considered itself to be d^ 
scended (I think) from one of the two younger 
daughters. The same is the case with George 
Comewall Lewis, an official, and parliamentaiy 
and literary gentieman, well known here. His 
father, namal Frankland Lewis, can count back 
to < Fannv,* Cromwell's youngest daughter, once 
Lady Rich, who married a Frankland for second 
husband. Besides these, I never heard of any 
living descendants. This seems to be what the 
< Miss Cromwells. of Hampstead,' &c., &c., enu- 
merated in Nobie (which see if yuu are curious on 
this matter) have now come to ! Nor is there, in 
the hands of an^ of these persons, the least au- 
thentic illustration connected with Cromwell's 
history (if we except Bemers' portiait, and an 
old petition from * Fanny,' about her father's 
bodjr, after the Restoration, which Frankland 
Lewis once showed to me, and which was onlv a 
copv), nor in their characters any qualities which 
could visibly boast to be hereditary. If these 
facts can be of any use or interest to yourself or 
your ingenuous young friends, you are surely 
very welcome to them. Wishing' the Edinburgh 
Toung Men's Association every success, I remimi 
(in much haste), Tours sincerely. (Signed.) T. 
Cablylb." We have already given an accotmt 
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oi the Mr*. BeiKl|»b to irfaom Mr. Ctrlyle refisn . 
tod it will be recoUeoted w« trmoed bar descend, 
•ntt to ft Mr. Beraers. Mr. Cftrlyle bfts fiUkn 
into a mittak* in »upiK»fing that Mr. Field is 
deeoended from Kichmrd Cremwell. He would, 
in that case, be tbe beir of cbe Cromwrll race. 
Noble tiaeee tbe deseendaou, by marriage, of 
Henrr CromwrU, tbe Prottsotor f aroond aoo, to a 
Mr. field, an apotbecary; and Mr. F. olaimf 
daeernt from Henry. Aa previously remark«d. 
Henry Cromwell bad a lineal desotrndant, Mr. 
OliverCromwrll. ofChesfaunt Park, wboM daugb- 
ter married a Mr. RoterU : and we are inionued 
tbat tbU Mr. Bussell and his family are atUl 
alive. Arteinidof us Crom well RusseiU it appears, 
was descended from Uje Protector's youngest 
danghter, Franees. who married Sir Jottn Kus- 
sell, Bart.; and Mr. Lewit ft-om her daii^A<er, 
wbo married bir Jobn Frankland for ber seeond 
husband. We believe it is noi strictly correct I 
tbat there are no authentic relics or memorials of . 
the Froteotor than those to which Mr. Cariyle 
refers. We are informed by Mr. Firid tbat be 
does possess a number of such relios, of various 
kinds, including a mask of Oliver Cromwell, 
traced from his sou Richard, and. from which a 
flue maible buMt was modelled by an eminent 
artist, whieh was seen by Prince Albert, and 
mbith was iniendci for the new House of Lords, 
but tbat a paucity of funds prevented iis beintt 
placed there ; iotieed, from tbe variety of eurioei* 
tiea relating to Oliver Cromwell which wer^ in 
the possession of the Misses Cromwell wb<Hn Mr. 
Cariyle ra^-iitions, these iieems nodoid>t that there 
are a considerable uumber of relies extant. We 
have been favoured with a pedigree, whieb traees 
indisputably Mr. Field's descent IVom Httory 
Cromwell, tbe Protector s second son. Mr. FieM 
has a large family of daughters: his brother is 
named Oliver, end his only son Henry Cromwell ; 
and the Mr. Field, the clergyman, to whom we 
allutled in our «|Ut>8 ion, » a^i an uucle of his. We 
have thus, in nu spirit of vulgareuriosity, givm a 
history of tbe Cromwell family to the present day 
—a history abounding with smgiilar vicissitudes, 
and we trust notdeotituteof iastructiou.— T. U. 

220. r/M? Division of the Scienfes.— Many a 
youthful student, in common with ynur corre- 
spondent, h«s been perplexed with the division ol 
the sciences, oDen being at a loss to know where 
to draw their boundary Hues, hti» to arrange the 
different departments, snd how to dislingul^h one 
from another. Some years ago, I met with a very 
clear aud interesting pap>'r on this subject in one 
of our reli^ous peiiodicals ; and as but tiew o< 
your reade»« have probably seen it. a summary ol 
Its contents may nut be unacoeptHble. 

The labour of ai.'es has at length nearty com- 
pleted an arranyrement ol the materials whidi 
ooa«titute the universe, under three Kreat classes 
of minerals, vegetables, and animals- tbe three 
kingdonns of nature, the deKciiption of which i> 
termed Natural History. The c. anpes that an- 
goiug on around us are merely a repetition and 
mixture of a lew Kimple manners or kinds oi 
chani;e. which are. in all rases, couNiant and 
ref^dar. All these oban^'cs may be referred i* 
four distinct classes. — physical, chemical. vHhI 
and meniMl. The simple expressions which de 
scr.be ihem are denominated Laws of Nature : 
and as a body of kuowledtre they constitute wiiai 
u called Science, or Philosophy, in contradistanc- 



tkm to Natnral HiatMy. Tlwaa two wmke vp the 
whole of oar knowledga ol" nature. ThegeDaid 
laas of natura being tkaa divasibki iMo pnyaioi, 
or natural philoao|iliy, abemistrj. life (eommonly 
called pbysiolagj), tm4 Blind, iheae lour elassft 
may be said to form the |»yrMsid of soeaca, of 
which physics is t^ base, and the rest tb« sopcr^ 
structure. 

The lawa of pbyidca govern every pbefMnaenon 
of nature in whicb there \^ any change of place. 
The great phyaieal trotha are new redooed to 
Ibur, aud are referred to by the words atom, 
attraction, repulsion, and inertia. Thase atoau 
<^ matter, by mutual atiraetioB, cling together, 
and form masses, solid, liquid, or aerit>rm, ac 
cording to tha quantity or repulaion of heat 
among them ; aini whieb, owing to their inettien 
or stubbomnesa, gain or lose aaotiun in exact 
proportimi to the force of atlructiou or r^mlsiett 
actmg on then. Can anyihiug give a mofe 
astonishing idea of the nature and ianportauoe of 
methodical science than the fiact that the bmu 
who umleraiandi these four worda underatatKis 
the gieaier part of the phenomena of nauue? 
Solid bodiea, existing in oonfurmky with iheae 
truths, exhibit all the pheuosaenu ut' mechaniea; 
liquids exhibit those of hydrostatics and hydrau* 
lies ; airs, those of pneumatics ; and ao of otbers, 
aa set forth in the subjoined table. 

The laws of phyuos do not exfrfain all the pbe- 
nomena of natura. Had there been only one 
kind of substance er matter in the univetae, these 
laws would have done ao; but there are iron, 
sulphur, and charcoal, and aboat liJty otbera 
whicil appear distinct. These, taken singly , obey 
the laws of physios; but when placed in eontaet, 
Ibey giire rise to a now order of phenomena. All 
sueb changes are ealled ofaemicaL Cb^atstry, 
therefore, it a superstructure on physics ; and em 
only be understood and practised by a person who 
is acquainted with i>hyt4cs. Chemistry seeoa 
full el wonders ; but IKie appears to presents<»Qe- 
Uihig still more complicated. Under its inAiMoee, 
matter forma bodiea wiih a cui-ious internal strne* 
ture of tubes and cavities, in which fluids move, 
and produce incessant internal cbaoKes. Tbeae 
are called Organized Bodies, because of tbe 
various organs which they contain: they font 
two remarkable classes, vegetables and animids; 
the former fixed to the sou, the latter endowed 
with the power of motion. The pbenomeim of 
sensation, self-motion, growth, decay, tleath, and 
others, belong to life : thus Ute is a auperstrueture 
on phyxics and chemistry, and must be studied in 
connection with them. Mind, unlike that of 
otfitMf life, could not be undenttood unu'l phyaice 
Htid oliemistry had been previously invetfii^ied, 
attained considerable perliection in an eaily age, 
i«spe< iHlly aiitoug tbe Greeks ; while of tbe others 
••ut little was known. Tbe workcl pure analy!ds, 
however, was reserved fur the modems, who, 
irom a few i^imple laws of mind, have deduced all 
the subordinate departments of mental philoao- 
|ihy; just as they have dediwed nteebuiiaa, 
hydrostatics, pneumatics, and so forth, from the 
laws of physics. Thesie four great departments 
unitedly form tbe groundwork of the ver>- ouiioua, 
lefiiied, ditlicult, and important acience of mathe- 
Katies. MoNt of tbe fects and laws of phy»ies, 
■hemistry, and life, are expreased in temts of 
luaiitiiy. signifying more or less,— aa whm we 
speak of the magnitude of a body, or aay that tbe 
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force of attraction b«tween two bodies dimiuisbet 
as their distance inoreasee : hence the necessity 
ot a set of measures or standards with which to 
compare all other quantities, which at first were 
sapplied by natuxe,— as, for numbers, the fingers, 
fires and tens ; for length, the human foot, cubit, 
pace, and »o forth ; for surfaces, the circle, the 
square, the triangle, and the like ; and for solid 
bulk, the corresponding simple solids of globe, 
eabe, oone, pyramid, and so on. The rules for 
applying these standards to aU cases, and com- 
parm^ all kinds of quantities with each other, 
constitute a body of science calltd the science of 

auantity, or mathematics, which may be consi- 
ered a fifth department of science. 
The table of sciences is as follows : — 
1. Physics:— Mechanics, hydrostatics, hydrau- 
Hes, piienmatics, acoustics, optics, electricity, 
astronomy, &c. ' 

S. Chemistry :— Simple substances, mineral- 
ogy, geology, pharmacy, brewing, dyeing, tan- 
ning. Sec 

3. Life :^-Vegetable physiology .—botany, horti- 
caltare, agricuhnre, &c. Animal physiology, — 
pzoology, anatomy, pathology, medicine, &c. 

4. Mind: — Intellect,— reasoning, logic, lan- 
guage, education, &e. Active powers, — emotions 
and passions, justice, morals, government, poli- 
tical economy, natural theologjr. 

5. Science of quantity :— arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, &c. 

From the mutual dependence of these different 
departments, it is obvious that, in order to com- 
plete eruditiou, this is the order in which they 
ought to be studied, so as to prevent repetitions 



and anticipations, and to diminish as much as 
possible the labotur of acquirement. The greatest 
sum or knowledge obtained with the least trouble 
is that which proceeds from the study of the ftw 
simple truths of physics. The laws of philosophy 
may be compared to Iceys, which open the way to 
stehes such as fancy never pictured ; or to a 
touch of the finger of Oronipotenee, which removes 
the veil from the face of the universe, and dis- 
closes wonders of glory and beauty, without 
number and witliout end !— J. M. S. 

233. Pyrotechny.—lu answer to R. J. H., as to 
tlie composition of the crimson and bright green 
with which both fixed pieces and rocket stars are 
sometimes so beautifully ornamented, I beg to 
offer the following directions; and first as to 
the composition of crimson. Take ot the flux 
No. 1, four parts, of nragnesia one fourth part, 
and fuse them till the whole mass be transparent ; 
mix them with one part of copper, calcined to 
redness, and paint with the composition. Where 
this is required to be transparent, the calcined 
copper should be vitrified with the other ingre- 
dients ; but this requires great care in taking t^e 
composition out of the fire as soon as the viuifi- 
cation is perfected. 

For the composition of bright green, take of the 
fluxes No. 1 or 2, six parts, and of copper preci- 
pitated by alkaline salts one part; mix and flux 
them till the ma^s be transparent. This will pro- 
duce a very fine deep green, but incliuing to the 
blue, which maybe eMily corrected, when desired, 
by the adding^ of a small quantity of the trans- 
parent yellow — R. ^, 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 
SOLTJTIONS.-XVI. 



(m) Qtuttion 61. 
Aa31bs. : 28 lbs. 



lis.: 



. £5Ss.ed. 

SpJtKO. 

Qmeftion 02. As 3 : G : : 14 : 26.— ^ns. 

AQUILA. 

QuettUm 63. The proportion of the ounce troy 
to the ounce avoirdupois is— 

Aqcila. 
QmesUonM. 

^^=-911458.-^n*. 

4oU MaA. 

(&) QuetHon fiS. Let x=the nimiber of miles 
B travelled per hotur. Then, by the conditions 
of the question, 

x+2 X 

When carried out x will be found to =7*42615 
miles. 

.•. A travelled 7-4261.'5+2=9 42815 miles, and 
B 7*42616 miles per hour, respectively. 

P. T , Manchester. 
QmeMtion 66. Let xssnnmber of books, and jf— 
the price_per book in shillings 



«y=140 (1) 
(x+8)(y-2)=140or»(y-2)=156-8y (2) 

But by (1) x=--and by (2; x= — ^^ ^ 

156-8 y 140 . „ „, 

.♦. ^=: — ory«-2y=35. 

y-2 y 
By completing the square, and extracting the 
square root, y will be found to =7. 

.'. The number of book»=-r-=20. 

P.T. 

Quention 67. 9* X 24=1944 cubic inches = the 
capacity of the parallelopiped, and 9* x '78.04 x 24 
=:1-'>'.M>'0176 cubic inches, the content of the 
cylinder. 

.'. The difference in capacity=I944-l.'>26-8176 
=417-1824 cubic inches. 6£oaoE. 

i^estion 68. 

4I71s24x'^ ,«^«o . . 
-^^y^^^ =12-0363 plnU.— ^n*. 

Elbtb. 
Qn€$tion ti9. Let x= the lessern umber. Then 
by the qufStion T* = the greater, and x*+»b20. 
Complete the square, and x«-«-x-l- J=y, 

.•.x+|=±-yV = =fc« 
.•.xjs4 or 5 
Andx«=16or-25. 
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Qmettion 70. In this qaetUon, after the word 
** Johusoa's" introduce ** tqmatr," and the foUow- 
ing sokuion will be found correct. 

10 aerets 1000000 square link*; 

VlOOOUOOsliOft links neariysthe side 

1365 X 2s3530Kseiniperimeter. 

Let «sihe length and y the breadth. Then by 

the question, 

;r+ysS530 (1) 

And«ys800000(9) 

Square (1) and x«+3 x y+y«s0400000 

Subtract 4 x y (3) and extract the square root, 

And x-ysl789 .*. x=21d9-d and y sSTO-d. 

Qitestion 71. 

fx«y««170 > 
lxy«-y>=7fl8; 
Fitnn the second equation, 

.' 798 ^^ ... . 170 
y«=^-y,andftt>m(l)y«=^ 



79fi ^ m^^ 798 x«-170 x=-170 
X— I . 
, 170 , 

135660+7223 



^(SV=-5S+ 



\798y 



128435 

'(798)« 



Andy: 



85A ^/ - 128435 

'■^^ 7»8 

^170 _ 798V170 



85±-y-128435 
Queition 58. Errata. The following solution 
is inserted in lieu of the one given p. 310. 
By the question the portion of the pyramid 
V *v ^ 1026-700 , ,^ ^ , 326 
above the water. ^^ of the whole=:^— 

Whence ^^ : 1 : : 400» : 201493312-8, &c. 

.•. V20i423312-88, &c.=5861876, See., feet 
Then 5861876-400=:180-1876.— ^ns. 



(•I 85. If* of a yard of do 

tt«rlug, what will a piece of 

86. Keduoe 13s. 4d. to a < 



aUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XVIII. 

1 of cloth cost A of a pound 
' eof30jardscost? 

decunal of a pound 
sterling. 

87. If a 10-foot staff when held perpendicularly 
oasts a shadow of 3 iiset 9A inches long, what is 
the height of a building which at the same time 
casts a shadow of 13 feet 6^^ inches ? 

88. Flud a ftvction f of which = |. 

{b) 89. What /hustion is that | of Che square 
root of which = i. 

90. A B and C have together iClOO. A and 
C have together ^60 more that B, and B and 
C i£40 more than A. What sum does each pos- 
sess? 

91. Tea which cost 3s. per lb. is mixed with tea 
at 4s. 6d. per lb. What quantity of the latter may 
I mix with 100 lbs. of the former so as secure 10 
per cent, profit by the sale at 3s. 6d. per Jb. 

92. An estate of the annual rental of ^750 has 
been lyiug vacant duriug 50 years. What sum of 
money ought the proper owner to receive on 
ooming to it, at 3| per cent compound intt^rest ? 

(c) 93. An obelisk which is at present lying on j 



the ground, composed of granite at a apeci&e 
gravity of 2062, has to be set on a pedestal 7 ibet 
high. lu length is 18 feet on the level siide; its 
base a square whose side is 3 feet ; and it is sur- 
mounted by a pyramid, the side of whidi is 1| 
feet, and height 9 inches. Required the unto of 
woric necessary to raise it to its position. 

94. If Three per Cents, be bought at 88^, what 
interest does the purchase money make 7 

95. Required the couteut of an oblate spheroid, 
the axes of which are 52 and 40 inches. 

96. Also the content of an oblong sphcfoid of 
the same dimensions as (95). 

LOGIC CLASS. 
ExxacisK No. XVI. 

Junior Clau.—WhtA is a Hypothetieal Syllo- 
gism? How many moods have these? Whatis 
a Di^unctive Svliogism ? What is a Dilemma? 
How many kinds are there ? What is a L^esl 
Euthymena? What is an Epiehirema? what 
is a Sorites? What is a Prosyllogisai ? What 
are the rules of Analogical Reasoning? What is 
the law of Inductive Syllogisms ? How many 
kinds of Induction are there ? 

iVot;ec«ior.— Exercise XVI., VoL III. 

RHETORIC CLASS. 

Junior Ctoss.— (Exercise No. V., " Rhetoric," 
No. III.)— What seems to be the natural law for 
the development of language ? What inHuences 
did Perceptivity exert in the formations of lan- 
guage? the Soctetarian instincts? the Analogical 
faculties ? the ColligatinK fkculties ? 

Provfctior. — Short Essay. — What mental 
powers are necessarily exerted in the formation 
and progression of a language? Or on **The 
effieot which the study of language exerts on the 
mind.** 



GEOGRAPHICAL GLASS. 

Exercise No. VH. 
(OmitUd in last NumberJ 

1. Name the chief wild animals of £ urope, and 
say where each is found.— 2. The domestic ani- 
mals. Those used in the north. Those in fbe 
south.— 3. Describe the birds of Europe. — 4. The 
principal fish, and say where each is found.— 5. 
The chief useful insects; where found? 6. Whefe 
are the largest foresu? chief forest trees? thdbr 
limits?- 7. Chief objects of culture? their limits r 
—8. Where are the oil and buiter countries ? why 
so called 7 — 9. The wine and beer countries ? why 
so called ? — 10. What is the beverage iust between 
them?— 11. What com is largely used in the wine 
countries?- 12. Where do hops grow best?— 13. 
The sort of fhiit that is superior in the cold coua> 
tries? — 14. Chief minerals; where found? — Ul. 
Is Europe rich in precious metals? — 16. What 
metal is exported to the gold mines of other parts? 
— 17. The countries of £ttroi)e richest in mineral 
wealth? Prove that 

EXEBCISB No. VIII. 

1. Of what race are most Europeans? — ^2. How 
many chief families? Name tiiem. — 3. The coun- 
tries inhabited by each ? — 4. Of the less import- 
ant families and where fouud? — 5.' The popu- 
lation? Number to square miles? Number 
>>elonging to the three great families?— 6. ReU- 
gion ? The three principal forms, and tlie part 
in which each is professed?— 7. Ntmiber of Roman 
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Catholics? Of ProtestanU? Belonging to the 
Greek church ?— 8. Besides Christianity, what 
other religion is professed 7 By whom ? Where 1 
— 9. How many principal countries? lu the 
north ? their capitals ? The central ? their 
capitals ? In the south ? their capitals ?— 10. In 
all how many independent states are there ?— 
11. The fire great powers 7 



GRAMMAB CLASS. 
Junior Division. 
Exercise XIX., Vol. IV., p. 396. 

Senior Divition. 
Parse the following sentences, pointing out the 
oae of each word. 
Prom the character of the agency which it 



pleased the Almighty to employ in making known 
his will to mankmd, it seems no more than rea- 
sonable to conclude, that while every class of men 
have their prejudices, those of the philosophical 
and learned are of a nature to deserve, in the 
view of the Supreme Buler, the smallest degree 
of consideration.— Vaughan. 

We have seen enough of human nature, in the 
course of our present inquiries, to be aware that* 
this falling fh>m the'ezalted theism of Bevelation, 
in favour of lower natures, possessing more' in 
common with ourselves, was always to be feared. 
— IWd. 

The kin|r looked at her, and was silent awhile : 
then he said, ** Dame, I wish you had been some- 
where else ; but I cannot reluse you. I put them 
at your disposal." 



MODEL EXEKCISE, No. XVII.— Vufc Vol. IV. p. 317. 



SYNTAX. 



The Nominative and Us Adjuncts. 



The Verb. 



The Objective and its Adjuncts, 



A good boy, who learns his lesson. 

Fortune 

Bvery person 

he 
We 

A good consnenccy and a contented ) 
mind j 

Philosophy 
Ohrisiutnity 
JHssimulation 



SelZ-fonceit, presumption, and ob- ) 
stinacy J 

Old/riends 

and new ones 
That/riend 

whote friendship 
Greater inr^ue 

The regularity qf tite seasons 

A youn^ man named Eutychus 
George 
He 

The man 
vbo 



Whose thoughts 
WboBe mind 

He 



who 

Prudf-itce, moderation^ and religion 
The least retvrn that children 



deserves 

favours 

has 

wants 

should [never] * despise 

make 

teaches 

converts 

degrades 

obscures 

sinks 

blast 

are preserved ) 

are procured j 

f is to be [highly] re- ) 
( spected | 

is [chiefly] distinguished 
is required to bear 
to bear (understood) 

may be classed 

at 

is [where] (adjunct) 
is [hi^re] (ac|junct) 

f may be [justly] num- 

1 bered 
retires to meditate 
to exasperate 

are employed [only] 

[never] passes 

to indulge 
enjoying 



has 
does 
produce 
can make 
are 



commendation, 
industrious men. 
just as much pride as 
sense, 
people, 

a happy man. 

[to] us to endure afflictions ; 
them [into] blessings, 
parts and learning ^ 

i the lustre [of] every accomplish- 

\ mentf 
lis. 

the prospects [of] many a youth, 
[by] a grateful disposition. 

fin] adversity, 

go<^ fortune 

hnd fortune. 

( [among] the great blessings and 
\ wonders [of ] creation, 

[in] a window. 



mischitf, 
his own rage ; 

([on] means [of] distress, [on] 
(understood) contrivances [of] 
ruin; 
J [from] the remembrance [of] his 
\ own wrougs, 
some hope [of] enjoying 
the calamities [of] others 
( [among] the most miserable (flten) 
t [of] mankind, 
the most pleasure 
the most good. 
true peace and comfort* 
[to] their parente. 



* The words in the column of verbs enclosed in brackets are acyeclives. 
Those enclosed in the objective column are prepositions governing the words in the objective which 
follow them, and are marked. 
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KOnOES OP BOOKS. 



XiUxfAm. 



UTEBABY IMTELUGEKCE. 



M. d« LanMrtine has j««t tola « History oi 
Toriraf, in six volumes, to the propritton of a 
Paris daily newRpaper, fbr £4JBO0. 

W« b«ar from Pans that Mr. Thiera it oceopy- 
' luff the kisare which ^jeetion ttom politieal aAiirs 
aflbrds him. in writinir his book on ** Italy aoll the 
Fine Aits in tiie Sixteenth Century.** M. Tille- 
main is oompletinft the second Tolnme of hi« 
** Souvenirs Conteroporains," the first of which 
eraated in'eat sen«atii>n on the continent. As to 
Che less di*itinfruitked portion of the literary fra- 
teniily in Paris, it is still doin^t nothing, and in 
consequence is still in IHithtHil distress ; but some 
of its more energetic members are tryiuf to es- 
tablish three or f^^ur partly literary partly saiirioal 
ptrioilicals. 

The sale of the books, manuscripU, and letters 
of the poet Gray, (bnuing part of the library for- 



Copy of the Blegy fa aComrtry Cbwch ^aP iL'' la 
eeufirmatioa oftbe autbemidty of this m the 
original ooapleiad copy, tiie remark of Masea 
deserves to be noted, when he says Qiat Giay 
*' originally gave it only the simple title of Stan- 
aas.' and that be pemuaded him first to call it aa 
E legy . The manuscript copy at Cambridge is so 
inscribed ; and the njected stanzas, whieb appear 
in this manuscript, are omitted in that, so that 
the present copy has every indication of prioriqr, 
and as fkr as is known ol being the origmsl atto- 
grapb. The maniiecript of the ** Long Stovy," 
accompanied by the little note left on Gray's table 
from I<ady Schaub, and Miss Speed'a eomplimen* 
tary letter, was sold for £25. 

The next Aotouian prize of J01(V>, unda tte 
trusteeship of the Royal lustitution, will be 
awarded iu 1858. to the beat esaay iUusiradve of 



merly belonging to Granville Penn, Esq., of Sloke ; the wisdom and beneficence of the Almighty, as 
Manor, Buckinirhamsliire, took place last month, j raaiiilested by the influence of solar radiatioa. 
at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson's rooms. The | The ensays of competitors must be sent to die 
chief object of interest was the original autograph I Royal Institution beforethe end of December, ITSS, 
manuncript of the ** E legy," which was sold, after I and the aiQiidication will be made by the ronna^en 



considerable competition, to Mr. ^^rightson for 
£\9l. Tbe manuscript is inscribed by Gray. 
** Stanzas wrote in a Countnr Churchyard," and 
in Manon's handwriting it is mscnbed, ** Original 



on the 12th of April following The subject is one 
of much interest, and will afford a wide field both 
for the staiemeut of plijrsical facts, and for the 
management of philosophical arguments. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Tempora ! O Mwt» ! or^ a Word to the fVise 
OH the Use of Tobacco and Snvff. London : 
Boulston and Stoneman. Price Is. 

We have here a collection of arguments and ex- 
tracts against the use of tobacco ; with ^e reports 
of two or three lectures, and four or five poetic 
effuKions. on the same subject ! Those who wish 
to learn what can be said against the use of '* the 
weed,' in all its forms, cannot do better than 
peruse this medley of reason and raillery. 

The Natural Capabilities of Man Briefly Con- 
sidered, trith Esp*iHal Reference to the Ques- 
tion of Human Jccountableness. By JuSf ph 
Wright, author of " Isra*'l in China." London : 
Piper, StepheuKon, and Spence. Price 28. 
This iH an ingenious work on a recondite subject. 
Mr. Wnght with considerable ability advanctm 
some new views of the " tall of msn," and his 
natural and moral ciipabilities: but we feel bound 
to add, that tlie tone of the writer is very self- 
confident, his style unpolished, and his theory in 
some parts inconsistent with itself. 

The Great Winepress, popularly called Arma- 
geddtm. Beinq an Intellectual Battle oj Opi- 
nions :—The "tnrco-Hussian War— Fears oJ it 
may be Banished. By the author ol *' Trino- 
logy," &c. London : W. Strange. Price 6d. 
The writer of the pamphlet beaiing the above 
anomalous title has previuunly gi\eu to the world 
another, entitled Uie *' Seventh Angel." This 
fact he informs tis of on the Wrapper, in the second 
line ol his Intro<iuction, and repeatedly in subse- 

01 fnt pages. In both he attempts to unravel 
some ol the m>8ieries uf apocalxpiic propi.ecies. 
In the ** Seventh Angel " he begins with that 
variously expounded text, ** Let him that hath 



understanding count the number of the beast, for 
it is the nitmber of a man ; and his number is six 
hundred threescore and six." The application of 
this famous number may give some notion of his 
line of interpretation. The number beii^ the 
number of a man— sovereignty— monar^i — ^ruler, 
he endeavours to find out the numtier 066 as 
lorming the constituents of the legislautre,rqpT»> 
smting sovereignijr. This he finds in the l^hla- 
ture of Great Britain, made up of tidH members of 
the Commons, and eight of the Peerage, making 
together the prophetic number of 666. The beast 
that ahcended up out of the buttomless pti, having 
" seven heads and ten horns," is also a rtfpretenta- 
ti ve ol this same G reat Britain. The ** ten boraa** 
are— Ist, royalty ; ind, peers of the blood royal; 
3rd, archbishops; 4th, dukes: 5th, marijuisea; 
6th, earls; 7tli, viscotmts ; 8ih, bishops; 9tfa, 
barons; 10th, commons. The " seven heads" on 
which these ten horns are placed are 1st, the 
erown; 2nd, the church; 3rJ, the war depart- 
ment; 4th, law ; 5th, the civil or municipal estab- 
lishment; 6th, educational establishment; 7th, 
trade— the commercial. The " angel " meniioned 
in the 10th oba^'er, which came down from hea> 
ven clothed with a cloud, a rainbow upon his 
bead, bis face like the sun, and his leet as pillars 
of fire, with other concoutitants of majesty, repre- 
seuts the spirit of the Keloim Bill iu 18:12 ! 

In the pamphlet before us the author professes 
to find the explanation of the 9th, I4th. and 16tk 
chapters of Hevrlatiun, in recent Scottish ecclesi- 
aiitical history. The " great river Euphrates'* 
he believe:* to mean the Presbyterian National 
ReliKion, and the " battle of the plagues' the 
political and religious conflict of the kirk of Scot- 
land witli the State! What say our Soutdsh 
frieuds to the honour thus put upon themf 



No. III. 

Human life is conditioned. To be conditioned is ^ be environed with objectivities which 
circumscribe, influence, or operate against our nature. These externalities — all that 
belongs to the Non-ego — are under the government of Law, and regularly and invariably 
obey its requirements. Hence, Man is ever encircled with, and impressed by recurrent 
series of sequences to which he must become subject, or over which he must attain and 
retain supremacy. To acquire and preserve thb dominance, he must gain a correct know- 
ledge of the laws which govern phenomena, and conform his habits and actions to the 
irreversible statutes ordained throughout the empire of Nature. Within that empire all is 
Law, and every objectivity which exists therein is surely though silently submissive to its 
influences. These objectivities have and retain certain inherent and special qualities, 
affections, and properties, which distinguish them each from each, and constitute the signs 
of their individuality. Each objectivity strives not only to preserve its own specific pro- 
perties, but also attempts to subdue to itself the peculiar attributes of every other. There 
is, therefore, in Nature a continual and continuous warfare and change. In the centre of 
this immense intertwistmentof actively operating causes Man has been placed, and amongst 
these he must effectively assert his right to live. Thus it is that life becomes a discipline 
Over all circumstances the personality of Man must triumph. The full and perfec 
development of human personality is culture. 

There exists in Man special and peculiar capacities potentially excitable on the present- 
ment of certain given stimulants. Upon the due and proportional excitement of each of 
these specific powers in its own time, and after its own manner, properly subordinated, how- 
ever, to the design of the individual life, human development depends. To place one's own 
Ufe into such circumstances, and to bring it under such influences as shall most efficiently 
and certainly conduce to the consentaneous development of all the powers with which it is 
endowed, by a sustained and continued voluntary intellectual effort, is the prime specific 
and essential of self-culture. 

Thus, alone, is it possible to elevate one's-self to the true dignity of man, — 

** The master-work, the end 
Of all yet done ; a creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but e)uiued 
With sanctUi/ of Betuon, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest self-knowing ; and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with Heaven, 
Be grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Descends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Directed in devotton, to adoi« 
And worship God Supreme, who made him chiff 
Of aU hit works," 

C ultwe occasions growth. Wheresoever growth or progress is observablo^throughout 

2f 
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the whole domain of life and organization — it results from the excitation of a self-developing 
potency, inherent in the gennant object, bj some agency exterior to itself, towards which, 
however, that object exhibits the utmost nicety and choiceness prior to its ex^tiiig that 
adaptive assimilation which constitates growth. So also is it in man. Phenomena sor- 
nmnd him, and Law governs phenomena; amid these phenomena, and within the dide of 
these ever-active laws, his life-lot is assigned — amongst these he most inweave his will, and 
with them or against them he must achieve his personality and assert his self-hood. The 
sense of conscioos existence and personal activity and power thus excited and nurturedf 
most never be reKigned. Ever the hnman Ego must proclaim war against the ensUvement 
of the ]J)enomenal world, and resolutely do battle against the ensnarements of sense. To 
have all the powers and faculties of the intellect under the supreme dominion and entire 
oootrol of the self-conscious activity of the mind— to be self-directive and self-motived — is 
to be truly cultured, is to be truly great, is — 

•* To stand forth 
And torn this (hume of thbigs the right tide pp.** 

These general views of the philosophy of life being propounded, lead us now to con^der 
bow these externalities may be employed as agents in self-culture, and this we shall do 
while considering — 

Thb External Means of Self-cilture. 

Life is educative. The formation of individual character, and the acquirement of intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious habits, are its grand purposes. Hence, Life is a disdpUne of 
duty. Everywhere we are admonished that Duty ought to be the centre-light of every 
thought and deed. Duty is the result of true knowledge and right desires. Man must 
Z:fiot£; in order that he may be able to do. To acquire knowledge is the preparative to, 
and the initiation of. Duty, — the first step towards the great end of being, that is—" to 
keep the spirit pure by the repellant strength of virtue." Let us now proceed to enumerate 
one or two of those means of culture with which we are surrounded. 

1st, JVio/wre.— Nature, most beautiful of illuminated manuscripts — eternal classic-primeval 
book of God — how vast, how wisdom-filled! Ever as the ages roll, and thoughtfol men 
acquire a profounder knowledge of those combinations of " the alphabet of heaven"* which 
constitute ybcte, or are interpreted into truthty the page of Nature beccmies more lustrous 
in its beauty, and more adapted to excite intellectual activity and emotional warmth. ^ The 
celestial cipher," blazoned on the broad blue evening sky, who can rightly read ? — the sym- 
phonies of the ever-billowed sea, who can adequately translate? — the mellow music which 
the autumn breezes utter, who can re-echo? When earthquakes open the rock-leaves on 
which God has imprinted the secret records of creation, whence can the fitting expounder 
be sunmioned? Does not every chemical change — every electrical phenomenon— every 
exertion of mechanic force — every transformation of matter— every mode of life and being 
contain within it a mighty mystery, of which whoso can supply the exegesis is rec(^;mxed 
as a glory to his race? To find the great thought which lies hid in the centre of each 
phenomenon — to discover one of the great principles which regulated the counsels of crea- 
tion — to construct an index of causation— to elucidate the laws which give harmony and 
order to the universe — and to teach the relations between objects and events— are not these 
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the acts to tke acoomplishers of which, as their fit reward, fame presents a ^passport to 
immortal honour? The choicest truths, the most important lessons, Nature hesitates not 
to impart to him who, with a student's earnest perseverance, pores npon her ample page. 
Nay, Man is so constitnted that she entices him to read. The beanty and the glory, the 
sublimity and the grandenr, which permeate the miiverse, culture his taste, excite his 
curiosity, and stimulate his desires. Then, again, his wants impa^Tely demand an 
acquaintance with the structure and qualities of those things amid which he lives, while 
his fierce impatience of restraint makes him feelingly alive to the necessity of learning at 
what point Nature inclines to say to his invention — " thus for shalt thou go, and no farther; 
and here shall thy pride be stayed." Thus it is that scientific culture is originated, and 
these are the influences and opportunities which Nature supplies as aids to self-culture. 

But we require more than scientific lore to make us truly wise. Not thought alone, but 
thought resulting in and combined with action, is the greatness of humanity. To accept 
" Nature and Nature's laws," and within the realms wherein they act, whether in sub- 
servience to or by the overmastery of them, to work out the purpose of our individual life, 
is not less needful than to know the attributes, and qualities, and powers of everything 
around us. Not for itself alone does any object exist, the entire end and aim of its being 
is not circumscribed by the circle in Tdiich you can encompass it; nor is its own nature 
that for the sake of which it was made. Creation is a harmonious unity, in which all is 
closely joined, and in which every item suggests, pre-supposes, and implies every other as 

its full complement. 

" Each part may call the farthest, brother.'* 

All the rdationships, therefore, into which man is thus placed or brought, are educative 
agencies, from which the personal power of each individual man must derive nurture, if he 
he wise in soul. Think how firmness and concentrated mental energy are taught to the 
mariner bf the rude ocean and the unruly winds; how, in the still quietude of summer, 
thankful gratitude is educed in the bosom of the sicklj or tcilwom; how, in the structure 
of a bridge to span a river's rapid waters, the endurance of disappointment and the patient 
contest with difficulty is leimied; how faith and works require to be actively conjcnned by 
the husbandman before he can receive rich autumn's gifts; and how, in every circumstance 
and station, death, and misfortune, and sorrow impart the lesson of humble dependence and 
eager watchfulness over the life and conduct, and it will be found that Nature is not less 
really and efiectively a ministrant to moral than to scientific culture. 

Trust, then, and labour to realize that trust, that Nature is no valueless instructress to 
tlicBe"v^o stoop to win her favours. Bacon says truly, " Nature is only conquerable by 
suhBUSsion.'* To know the laws to which she conforms, and to act in accordance with 
them, is the only effective way of making her work oat our purposes. Every scientific or 
meclumical invention is but an adaptation of the laws of nature to the fulfilment oi the will 
of iBBB. If we can make her c<mfonn to our wishes, and fulfil our pkns in these matters 
without violating her eternal purpose, why aot also use her as an educative agent in the 
dflivelopinent of that mind with which God hat endowed us? Why not cultivate a devout 
tiscipleship to Notore? 

2Bd, Society. — By Sooieb^, as an educative agent, I mean to include law, government, 
social , duty, friendship, acquaintanceship, business, conversation, anmsements, and all the 
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relatioiu of life, which are imjdied in, or result from, the institntioa of Societj. Shall I 
then he asked, — From that terrible assemblage of nnifonnity and conunon-place— that 
viadnct of anile persiflage — that sweltering mass of selfishness and merchantic annoosness 
.^that organization of abases named Society, what can be learned? *^ Mnch erery way." 
In the confused ^^ babbledom** of gregarious homanity, otf is not idle talk and insinceritj; 
some lives are yictorioos over the pretentions ineptitude of the mob of manlrinH. The 
feverish titillation of the palm at the toacb of gold is not all-powerful; the vain conceits 
which rank erects into barriers, shhtting man from man, are not always strong enough to 
dispute successfully against the influences of friendship and love's sweet ecstacy; the 
emulative zeal which urges mankind onward, is not unfreqnently free from petty jealousy 
and pettier hypocrisy; the old insanities of birth, rank, fortune, pre-eminence, or power, are 
sometimes exchanged for the generous honesty of hearty appreciation; sordid self-seeking 
is occasionally placed in bold contrast by honourable and praise w(»rthy disinterestedness; 
and the intense rivalries of man with man are often conducted with gentlemanly and candid 
acknowledgment of the merits of others. Keenly as the worldling's soul may be sharpened 
in its desires — torpidly as the luxury-out-wom spirit may feel the nobler impulses of emo- 
tion — the universal heart of humanity is not wholly polluted and vile. True, that — 
" Temptation hath t mosio for all ears, 
And mad ambition tnimp^eth to aU." 

That is life's mystery. And all is doubtless welL This at least we do know, that these 
very evils, within our own hearts, and abroad in society, are all useful in the culture of the 
souL Resistancy to sin may overcome temptation, and thus the sprit may be strengthened 
in virtue. Example may be powerful to lead astray; — ^may it not be made equally effica- 
cious in leading back ? A knowledge of man — ^bis errors, his weaknesses, his glory, and 
his greatness — may be acquired, and thus a lesson in our own heart may be re-echoed and 
impressed by the voice of experience. And surely we may even learn from the hypocritical 
homage vice pays to -virtue — from the disguises in which men enwrap their evil doings — 
from the fear that is felt lest the eye of a fellow-man should fall upon us while engaged in 
the commission of a shabbiness or a sin — how sedulously careful we should be to avdd the 
indignant glance of the sin-hating God. 

*' Sure, *t should Mght the sinner, 
And make him a good coward ; put a reveller 
Out of his antic amble ; 
And cloy an epicure with empty dishes." 

" No idlest word thou speakest," thought thou thinkest, or act thou doest, '^ but is a seed 
cast into time, to grow through all eternity." Society is a schoolmaster of w(mdrous 
efficacy; ever he teacheth; enter whatsoever class you choose — ^you have the choice — 
and he will instruct you, in good as in evil, still he worketh the monitorial system with 
exceeding infaUibility, and in all classes secures progress in his pupils. Not the most 
insignificant of the many multitudes of men, but as one of the environments of our existence 
affects our progress. Hence the danger or the blessedness of companionship. Afingle not, 
therefoi-e, heedlessly in the vast heterogeneity men call the social circle; choose well, act 
bravely, resist evil, persevere in good, keep on " the ethereal, heavenward side of things,** 
be full of hope, and then — * 
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" Press on ! for it is godlike to unloose 
The spirit, and forget yourself in thought, 
Bending a pinion upwards to the sky. 
And in the very fetters of your flesh 
Mating with the pure essences of Heaven ! 
Press on ! for in the grave there is no work 
And no device ! Press on ! while yet ye may." 



3rd, Books. — Books are the transcripts of the thoughts of men. 



** Great men have lived among us, heads that planned, 
And tongues that uttered wisdom ; " 

And books are the legacies they have left ns. " Books are not absolutely dead things, but 
do contain a progeny of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they 
are A good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embahned and trea- 
sured up on purpose to a life beyond life." How grand a privilege must it be, then, to 
have — 

" The sayings of the wise 
In ancient and in modem books enrolled " — 

and thus made ours I Well, indeed, may we rapturously exclaim with the poet of olden 

time — 

" Oh blessed letters ! that combine in one 
AH ages past and make one live in all : 
By you we do confer with those now gone 
And the dead-living into council call." 

/It is not necessary that we should enlarge on the value of books, and the advantages of 
reading; these have already been accepted by the common sense of mankind as the guides 
of human thought. They are, in essence, only the ideas which men entertain regarding 
Nature and Society, and those truths which seem to rise out of their constitution and 
organization. If, then, the two former means of self-culture be vastly beneficial when pro- 
perly employed, so also must this. Nature and Society present us with facts, but leave 
the interpretation of these to men. Books contain that interpretation; they explain the 
processes by which men were led to deduce certain conclusions from the facts which en- 
vironed them. To us they fulfil the office of teachers, by leading our thoughts to the best 
modes of investigation. They permanently record what has already been done. All thut 
the might and energy of mind has ever accomplished — all the changes and mutations which 
society and its usages have undergone — and all the grand and wonderful results which 
Nature*s laws efiect are detailed, described, and explained in them. The warrior s conquests 
and the scholar's victories; the poet's glory and the merchant's success; the student's 
straggles and the patriot's strivings; the inventors dreams and the mechanician's realiza- 
tion of them; the monarch's efibrts and the peasant's trials; the speculator's schemes and 
the gamester's distresses; the phihmthro|Hst's generous and elevatmg endeavours to aid 
and bless, and the vfllain's cunningly-planned devices; the tyrant's fate and the mob's 
misery; the honesty of friends and the duplicity of enemies; and all the innumerous 
chances aj^ changes which work in and influence Sodety, are here recorded for our 
^ reproof, correction, or instruction.'* The gladsomeness of Summer, and the phenomena 
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which she exhibits; the ripe, rich be«iitj of Autimm, and the changes she occuioiis; the 
cold, white shiveriness of Winter, and the mutations and sequences which he introduces; 
and the Unghingness and glee of Spring, with her contrasts and her progress— all the 
appearances which, in her different aspects, Nature wears, are, so far as thej sie kncwn, 
chronicled and registered for ns in books. 

It needs not the gandy miipicry of eloquence to convince our readers of the vast help to 
self-coltore books snpplj. History therein recites her tale of deeds of marvel done by 
living men; Science unfolds the vast record of her discoveries; Poetiy thrills the soul with 
its potent lays; Fiction reveals her world of witcheries; Biography introduces all great 
xpen to us as friends; Philosophy informs us what men have thought regarding the mrs- 
teiy of being; Morals presents her estimate of right and wrong; while Beligioa — 

" With nulitnt finger points the way to God." 

What need, then, for enlarging on the benefits the study of all these may confer, and 
their immense importance to the student of books. Verily, he who careth not &r good 
books, my soul, come not thou into communion with him I 

The soul of man is constantly exposed to influences which leave their impress on his 
nature. To determine, therefore, in the full plenitude of self-hood — ^to accept and welcome 
all and every influence which may aid in adding efficacy to the efforts of the intellect in 
its eager upward aspirations, is the duty of each earnest student Nature should be mirrored 
in our souls truly and fully; Society should be the excitant to pure and noble thoughts and 
deeds; and Books should be our chief counsellors. Let enthusiasm nerve the nund; reason 
regulate its activity; imagination flash her intense irradiations over all our thoughts; 
morality reign in our hearts; scientific truth direct our work-day labours; and religion shed 
her hallowing incense over and around our whole mental life — and we need not fear that 
in the nobility of self-hood, we shall constantly advance. The full energy of one single 
soul devotedly consecrated to any great and heaven-loved object is powerful against innn- 
merable objects; undismayed amid difficulties and disasters, success never fails the eaxnest 
If we succeed in nothing else we at least fail not in showing how bravdy and hermcaHj 
the human soul may bear the destiny allotted it — fail not in manning the spirit to vigorons 
endnrancy, to indomitable resistancy, and to nobility of being. 

"Fail! fail! 
In the lexicon of youth which Tate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is no such word 
AsFaU! 

True self-culture will enable us to utter with our latest breath the words — " / have not 
faiUdr 



For my own part, I have ever gained the most profit, and the most pleasure alao, from 
the books which have made me think the most; and, when the di£ku1ties have been once 
Overcome, these are the books which have struck the deepest root, not only in my memory 
and understanding, but also in my affections. If you would fertilize the mmd, the jJough 
must be driven over and through it. The gliding of wheels is easier and rapidM', but only 
makes it harder and more hnr^u.-^rchdeacon Hare, 
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WHICH SYSTEM IS MOST IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SCRIPTURES, AND 
PRODUCTIVE OF THE BEST RESULTS— EPISCOPACY, PRESBYTERIANISM, 
OR CONGREGATIONALISM? 

EPISCOPACY.— KEPLY. 



First, tame Christian government, 

Jesus to His Church through thee 
Light and peace and strength hath sent. 
Be as of old thy banner wide unfurl'd, 
And wave in peace throughout the Christian 
vrorld. 

In my previous articles on this subject, I 
had occasion to state briefly what appeared 
to be the leading arguments in favour of 
Episcopacy from the scriptural and from the 
udlitarian point of view. It becomes now 
my duty to consider some of the specific 
objections which have been urged against it, 
and also the arguments adduced in behalf of 
the other two systems. The number, variety, 
indirectness, and occasional obscurity of the 
latter, render a formal and systematic reply 
to every allegation they contain impractic- 
able ; hut, taking up the chief of them in the 
order of importance, I shall, according to 
their nature, sometimes give a formal refuta- 
tion, sometimes show 'the consequences to 
which they lead, so as to leave, I trust, no 
question raised by them unsettled. 

Now the opponents of Episcopacy, as T. R. 
and J. S. J. have pointed out, attack it not 
directly, but the Church of England, of which, 
in common with most other churches, it is a 
feature only. Losing sight of its scriptural 
origin, and of its fundamental principle, 
which is its regulative and corrective power, 
they fix upon what are mere accidents of 
English Episcopacy: — the subordination of 
the Church of England to the State; the 
temptations to secularity and subservience 
to political ends in the clergy; their wealth, 
&c. — though the example of the Free Episco- 
pal churches of Scotland and America might 
have taught them that these do not bear at 
all -upon the abstract question of Episcopal 
regimen, as proposed for comparison with 
the other systems. 

Now, falling into this error, "Aristides" 
complains that the independence of the Eng- 
lish Church is destroyed by her subordina- 
tion to the State. If by independence he 
means her power of free healthy action upon 



the masses of the people, his assertion is 
belied by the actual and well-known condi- 
tion of the Church, which never showed so 
much vitality, or made so much progress, as 
now; but if he means by it a power to set 
the State at defiance, I can tell him that 
there are very few English Churchmen who 
would ever wish to have this independence, 
which history proves to be dangerous alike 
to civil and rehgious freedom, restored. If, 
however, he intends by it such freedom as 
the Kirk of Scotland enjoys, I may remind 
him that the presbyteries are really subject 
to the Crown, which is represented in their 
highest court by the Lord High Commis- 
sioner; and as they dare not make any enact- 
ments contrary to State provisions, are as 
really subject to the State as the English 
Church, while at the same time, the form of 
their relation to it renders them utterly in- 
capable of influencing the higher and more 
intellectual classes of society. 

" Aristides," then, arraigning the hierarchi- 
cal system of England, asserts that it leads 
to a servile spirit in the clergy, and after- 
wards drawing a comparison fiivourable to 
the ministers of the Kirk, says: — " No in- 
equalities of rank exist to abstract their 
minds from their avocation." The first 
assertion has been ably rebutted by T. R. 
With respect to the Scotch clergy, I may ask 
— does not the nominee to a ministerial 
charge ever feel himself in galling depend- 
ence on his synods and presbyteries, and on 
his parishioners? And if not in inequality 
of rank, does the minister of the Kirk find 
in nothing else aught to abstract his mmd 
from his true avocation? As '* Aristides " 
plumes himself upon the fact that *' all the 
ministers are working members," I may ven- 
ture to consider this question further. I 
might add at once, " hence the need of a 
proper check upon their almost certain igno- 
rance and corruption," But as "Walter" 
doubts a statement I made as to the nature 
of part of their work, illustrated from the 
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experience of Dr. Cbalmers, it maj be as 
wdl to give at greater length the sabstance 
of the passage referred to. In the large 
townSi we are told, ministtrs are entmsted 
with the administration of innumerable 
charities — ^in Scotland called ** mortifica- 
tions** — to old and infirm paapers. Mortifi- 
cations indeed the^ prove to manj a poor 
clergTman, who wonld, bat cannot, devote 
himself wholly to the ministrj of the word. 
'His stndj is continnallj broken into hy 
hundreds of applicants for these charities, 
nor can any remonstrances prevent a minis- 
ter of a city being expected to perform a 
whole host of secnJar services. He is en- 
cumbered with the disposal of mtmerous 
vacancies, each of which gives rise to innu- 
merable candidates, and each candidate en- 
gages in his behalf a host of acquaintances, 
who worry the minister out of all patience by 
innumerahle written and personal entreaties." 
Such is the testimony of one of the Kirk*s 
most distingubhed ministers, to the state of 
things in his time (which ** Aristides** and 
J. N. appear to admire so much), and who, 
after showing the serious losses which the 
learning and efficiency of ministers must 
suffer from this cause, and the great advan- 
tages it gives to the enemies of religion, ex- 
claims, in words of burning indignation 
against the folly of those who would have 
their clergy thus overworked, when the 
interests of religion require that they should 
be a learned, spiritual, separated order, and 
rich in mental accomplishments — which, as 
every one knows, they can only become by 
being allowed to give *' their ample and 
' exclusive leisure to the labours of the 
doeet.^ And this is what at present, on 
J. N.'s own showing, if the quotation from 
Defoe be applicable still, the ministers of the 
Kirk can rarely do; and this I believe is the 
reason why, despite the examples of Drs. 
Chalmers, and Candlish, and Gordon, paraded 
by " WaUer," in England so many, and in 
Scotland so few, of the most distlDguished 
names in literature and science have been 
clergymen. Notwithstanding the vaunted 
superiority of the Scotch to the English " in 
vital religion and intelligence,'* I yet find, 
from the same authority, that in Dr. Chal- 
mers's time, in a single portion of Glasgow 



&c. 



• Memoirs of Dr. Chahnen," vol. ii., p. 120, 



only, "swarming multitudes** were foond' 
" living in ignorance and guilt, and dying in 
darkness.** What is there to wonder at if 
parochial influence was a mere name, not 
systematic, not understood ; if there was no 
machinery for the moral elevation of a town 
population ; if the people were left alone, wlken 
the entire responsibility fell on the poor and 
overburdened clergy ? Could such dergj 
ever effectually bring the religicHi of Jesns 
before the attention of those who most need 
to have its claims forced on their notice, " the 
purse-proud and the titled of the earth? " 
Were the Presbyterian model forced on this 
country, the result would be to drive all the 
superior clergy from the Church's ministry. 
** Aristides," therefore, and his coadjutors 
have utterly failed to prove that this system 
has any claim to that catholicity, that adapt- 
ability to all the external and internal con- 
dition of states and empires, that soitability 
to all classes and degrees of men, without 
which it can never fulfil the true mission of 
the christian teacher, to '* become all things 
to all men, if by any means he might gain 
some." 

Now, the union, in England, of the spirit- 
ual and temporal Lords in the House of 
Peers, cavilled at by " Aristides" and others, 
preserves at least the semblance, if not the 
reality, of religion in that august assembly; 
it secures, at least, the outward moral deco- 
rum of the aristocracy; and living, as thej 
do, one and all, under the very eyes of the 
nation, their example must tell immensely 
upon the general religions tone of all classes 
of society. I doubt not, but this union of 
the Spiritual and temporal powers — the one 
re-actiug upon and preventing the undue 
influence of the other — has been the means, 
under God, of raising England to the high 
moral position she enjoys among the nations, 
and has been powerfully instrumental in 
raising the standard of European civilization. 
The Church cannot safely rule the State; 
but had religion been kept upon her knees, 
or with her face in the dust, to move the 
contempt of the " purse-proud and the titled 
of the earth," this country never could have 
attained her present intelligence and free- 
dom. 

" And if two hemispheres prosper, the cause 
Lies in Old England's religion and laws.** 

In J. N.*s papers there is little which is 
not already satisfactorily disposid of by 
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J. S. J. and T. R. It can scarcely be neces* 
saiy to point oat how the scripture quota- 
tions he has given will not answer his pur- 
pose. Paul and Barnabas, it is eyident, 
-were no^ first ordained ministers by the 
presbyters of Antioch; that was impossible. 
Paul was already an apostle, called by Jesus 
Christ himself; but in this place, was merely 
set apart by the Holy Ghost to a particular 
work, — the preaching to the Gentiles. He 
was undoubtedly previously a minister him- 
self (see Acts zii. 25, and iz. 20). And 
where does J. N. find proof that Timothy 
was ordained " by the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery? " What is there to show 
any more than in the case just cited, that this 
'* laying on " occurred at his ordination to 
the ministry, that it constituted him a pres- 
byter, or was in any way connected with his 
ministerial character? The circumstances 
of Barnabas, and Matthias, who were chosen 
by lot, being apostles, combined with that of 
the plenary powers delegated by St. Paul to 
Timothy and Titus, prove that the apostolic 
jpowerSf of governing the church, of ordain- 
ing minbters, and enforcing discipline, were 
transmissible. But, as "L'Ouvrier" sup- 
poses I was ignorant of the text on which 
he and J. N. lay so much stress, I may in- 
form him that I had referred to it in the 
original, and, nevertheless, was unable to 
detect in it any satisfactory evidence that 
"elders" ever did lay hands, in order to 
ministerial ordination, on Timothy. For the 
word which he has transposed into *' those 
very officers" — translated in the English 
version, ** presbytery" is in the Greek pres- 
btUeriofiy which Calvin himself, the great 
apostle of modem dissent, did not understand 
of the personsj but of the officCj and accord- 
ingly did not apply it in the way " L'Ouvrier" 
and his friends have so confidently done. 
Now, in this, Calvin's, sense, the " presby- 
tery" might refer to the ordinance of Paul, 
of Barnabas, or of other apostles. It was 
most probable Paul would ordain Timothy, 
who was "his own son in the faith;" and 
this is almost set at rest by his words in the 
second Epistle, i. 6, where he says, " Stir up 
the gift of God which is in thee, by the 
patting on of my hands.^ Here at least 
is no doubt as to whose hands were laid 
on. And there are plenty of texts (as Acts 
vi. 6; viii. 14 — 17, &c.) which seem to me 
to warrant the assumption that only apos- 



tles, or their deputed successors, ever did 
ordain. 

In his second paper J. N. has enlarged 
upon the comparison made between the Jew- 
ish and Episcopalian distinction of orders; 
and " L'Ouvrier" has carped at my employ- 
ment of it. I may observe, that in referring 
to thearalogy between the two orders, which, 
notwithstanding what has been said to the 
contrary, undoubtedly exists, I did not 
intend it to be understood, as J. N. and 
others appear to think, that I considered 
the analogy a necessary one, the direct 
result of Divine ordinance, or as in any way 
giving a sanction to the continuance of three 
orders, except in so far as ** a threefold minis- 
try, distinguished into a ruling, a pastoral, 
and diaconal function, is essential to the 
true order and well-being of the Christian 
Church in all ages."* 

In " Walter's" article there is not much 
requiring separate remark. How he could 
make that singularly unfortunate reference 
to the Council held at Jerusalem, I cannot 
conceive ; for a close inspection of the whole 
account of it gives strong reason to believe 
that no laymen whatever took part in the 
discussion; and, secondly, from a comparison 
with other passages, and the testimony of 
the early christian writers, we know that 
James the Less, sumamed the Just, was at 
this time Bishop of the Church at Jern- 
salemf (which Church, be it observed, now 
probably included great numbers of persons, 
far more than could be comprised in a single 
congregation), and on this occasion he pre- 
sided at the council. We find him authori- 
tatively claiming to be heard, — ** Hear me," 
and shortly after, — ^*' My sentence is," kyut 
icpivcu, " I thus decide, judge;" had all in 
the council been equal in authority, would 
he have ventured to employ so judicial a 
tone? And in the other passage cited by 
" Walter," he shows a want of candour in 
trying to make it appear that St Peter ad- 
dresses the "scattered strangers," as co-elders 
of the same authority with himself. In the 
churches he addresses, scattered throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bi- 
thynia, there must have been many bishops, 
and St. Peter evidently refers to the heads 
of the Church— the bishops and presbyters 



* J. A. Baxter's " Church Histonr of England/' 
vol. ii., p. 196. 
+ Bingham's " Antiq.," book ii., c. 1. 
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— ftod in Ter. 5 adds, ** Ye jonoger, submit 
jooraelves unto the elder," where elder is the 
Mune word — prasbuteroL With far greater 
raasoo might this text be quoted as proying 
that apoetles had successors in the Church, 
as far as equal powers are coDoenied. Far- 
ther, *' Walter" brings an unfounded charge 
against me of asserting that ** the priests are 
•qua! to the bishops of apostolic times." Our 
'Spriest" is derived from the Greek word 
preobuteroe, ** signifying a superior, properiy 
in age, and thence also in worth and grayitj; 
and the terms bishop and presbjter, or priest, 
sever meant the same thing, though they 
sometimes may hare designated the same 
person, who was called episcopos with respect 
to his office, and presbuteros with respect to 
his. age and dignity.*** Neither has the 
Anglican Church abolished an office, or 
brought in a new one, for we hare strong 
evidence not only that the term ** apostles** 
cune to be dt«<mc<M^ applied to the Twelve, . 
with only three exceptions, but that imme- ; 
diately after, if not during apostolic times, 
the term episcopoi was applied only to the 
highest officers of the Church, the presbu- 
teroi orpriesU being the second. Neither 
is to be understood as involved in the term 
"priests** the oflFering of sacrifice. Their 
duties are, as defined by Richard Baxter — 
" To be the guides of the congregation in 
public worship, and to stand between them 
and Christ in things pertaining to God as 
subservient to Christ in his priest^ office f 
and so both /or the people, and «m their 
fMxmes, to put up the public prayers and 
praises of the Church to God. It is their 
duty to administer to them, as in the fiame 
€md stead of Christy His body and blood; 
and to subserve Christ, especial^ In His 
priestly office"'\ 

"Walter** alludes disparagingly to the 
church accommodation provided by "Episco- 
pacy, with all its vaunted wealth aud rank,** 
in England, as compared with that provided 
by the Kirk; and as "L*Onvrier** descends 
to employ the same kind of argument against 
Episcopacy, I cannot pass it wholly without 
comment. First, then, in respect to "the 
infloence of the Episcopal pulpit on the Sab- 
bath day;** it appears from the official report 



• Wordsworth's " Theophilus Aug.," pp. 85, 

+ Idem (quoted from " Christian Directory." p. 
714, ed. 167:1). " *^ 



on religions vronhip, that the Church of 
England has attending tCf thru servioes 
more persons than all the other bodies pat 
together (3,773,474 against 3,487,558); 
and moreover, the inaccuracies in the attend- 
ance tables, which are probably oonsideisUe, 
go against the Choroh. Dissenters in woikr 
houses nsnally leave to go to a neighboBiing 
chapel, not so Episcopalians. At Preston, 
the evening attendance at church is put 
down at 180, while frsquently, at one dmrek 
tkere^ the evening congregation has amounted 
to a thousand. " fiut if clergymen will not 
give answers to Govsnmicnt inquiries, as 
they at Prestoo did not, they cannot find 
fault if misrepresented.** * My own personal 
knowledge of more than one dissenting chapd 
and its minister, and of their general eager- 
ness to depreciate the Church's strength, and 
" make the most of themselves,** leads me 
firmly to believe that the taUes do not ade- 
quately represent the Church's strength. 
Tliey prove, however, that she out-nuraberB 
all the dissenting sects put together; which 
is enough to satisfy one that Episcopacy is 
not at fault. 

Now, a word as to Ejnscopal revenues. 
On this subject much misapp^iensioQ, and 
I must add much misrepresentation exists. 
In the report of the Commissioners app(nnted 
to inquire into the ecdeaasttcal revenues of 
England and Wales, in 1835, it appears that 
the total Episcopal revenues amunmtai to 
£160,292, in the proportiims of £120,568 
to the see of Canterbury, and £39,724 to 
the see of York, distributed in various pro- 
portions among the archbishops and bi8hopB.t 
Since then, however, the Episcopal reveniMB 
have been, I believe, reduced, and mote 
equally distributed. Then, with respect to 
the incomes of the inferior ckrgy, they are 
by no means great — scarcely enough, on the 
average, to keep a family upon.^ And, with 
respect to deaneries mnd cathedral dignities, 
which offer fiar more ground for animadver- 
sion than Episcopal revenues, even Dr. Chsl- 
mers said that he would be glad to have 
them in his own diurch; his opinion beaig 
there should be some learned men maintsined 



• See an able article in " Fraser's Magazine" 
for this month (September) on " The Ohurdi 
among the Tall Chimneys," p. 9^1, Ate. 

•¥ See the " Penny Cyclopsedia," undw " Bi- 



shops/' p. 456. 
* See^'E 



Edinburgh Seriew," No. »01 , " Church 
Pttrties ;" and " Fraser's Msgasine." as above. 
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at leisure to oontribate to theological and 
other literatare. And we cease to wonder 
that the xninistrj of the Kirk is mainlj re- 
cmited from the lowest and most Indigent 
classes; and that, in spite oi all its church 
accommodation, it exercises little or no influ- 
ence over the better educated; when we 
consider the general poverty of its ministers, 
and the drudgery they are expected to go 
through. And can we hope for a better 
state of things in England, if she should 
ever trust wholly to the " voluntary princi- 
ple" for the service of her altars? 

Passing now to a consideration of the 
Congregationalist articles, we see that their 
writers have certain principles in conrniim 
which may be most easily evaporated. While 
charging those who differ from - them with 
" spiritual bondage — the subjection of reli- 
gious belief to human authority," — with 
intolerance and bigotry, they display them- 
selves strong signs of that rationaUsm which 
is a feature of their class, and the true 
spiritual bondage, and of that want of charity 
towards any system but their own, which is 
the true intolerance and bigotry; and some 
of their theories, when carried out to their 
full extent, lead to the most erroneous con- 
sequences. Is not B. S.'s view of religion 
really one-sided, when considered impartially? 
Does he not, like most of his class, appear to 
regard it as consisting chiefly in mere out- 
wiurd impressions on the feelings and imagin- 
ation? For though, rather ibconastently, 
he can worship " in an upper room," " in 
deserts and caves," and loves " the storied 
windows richly dight," he yet admits of no 
denominational form or practical procedure. 
In questions of practice B. S. would profess 
to be indifferent; Ut us then see to what his 
Congregationalist principles lead. These 
consist in ^ Spiritual independence, the sub- 
jection of religious belief to God in Christ, 
and his revelation alone." Now, wherein 
does this consist? Is it consistent with 
any kind of spiritual communion (of which 
B. S.'8 class talk so much) between man 
and man? Does it admit, when closely fol- 
lowed out, of joining in the prayers and 
praises of any one church or denomination? 
Does it not thrust out of view the character- 
istics of members of a really spiritual com- 
munion — faith, charity, and the essence of 
obedience — humility? Each person must 
adopt a creed for himself, and the number of 



such creeds which may be, and in past ages 
Jiave been, extracted from " God's revelation 
alone," must be legion — revolving at various 
distances, and in ever-changing orbits, be- 
tween the two opposite poles ojf truth and 
error. Each Congregationalist, then, of 
B. S.'s views, beug resolved on spiritual 
independence, each being attached to no 
denominational form or practical procedure 
whatever, but as to all outward acts of wor- 
ship wholly isolated from every other being; 
where lies, I would ask, — in what consists 
the *^ external brotherho()d " he speaks of ? 
Of what kind is it? "In itself, and by 
itself, soul has no bonds of communion. The 
Spiritualist, therefore, needs to have nothing 
to do with any other but God himself— no- 
thing with living rational beings — ^nothing 
with angels or men. But he sees the utter 
unreasonableness of his position, and there- 
fore, to hide the deformity of his denial of a 
bodily unity and its principles, he loudly 
proclaims a spiritual unity. How antago- 
nistic to such a view is the proper notion we 
should be led to entertain from scripture of 
the bodily abode of our Lord in heaven, of 
our own bodily state in the world to come, 
of our bodily condition in this world. Thus, 
scripture assures us that as members of the 
Church we are members one of another; that 
God gives to each member his peculiar gift; 
that we must beware of giving offence to 
one another, of interfering with one another's 
province; must be careful to be of the tttme 
mind, in all lowliness and meekness, paying 
all attention to our social duties."* This 
spiritual independrace '* injures faith, by 
bringing thmgs unseen into sight through 
assurance; damages scripture, by admitting 
equal truth in the interpretation of all that 
open it (for of course the ignorant peasant 
has as much right to judge of a difficult 
passage ^ the well- trained minister); it is 
unfavourable to the development of pure 
religious feeling, by making light of appointed 
channels fur its exercise; contributes to the 
spread of infidelity by means of rationalism; 
and tends to the dissolution of good govern- 
ment in acountry, by favouriogthe sovereignty 
of the will of the individual, by casting a 
slight on antiquity, and by allowing the 
introduction of novelties." f 

* B. W. Evans's " Ministry of the Body," p. 
352. 
f Idem, p. 456. 
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Now B. S. may object that the foregoing 
18 infonna], and introdaces new matter. I 
answer that the loose and obecore language 
he has employed with respect to ** external 
brotherhood " and " spiritual independence," 
has rendered it necessary to examine how 
far they are compatible with each other, and 
that I have strictly confined myself to car- 
rying oat his theories to their consequences. 

In conformity with his principles — or 
rather, want of principles— B. S. proceeds 
to arraign creeds and articles of faith, on the 
assumption that a man cannot be brought to 
adopt any belief at the will of his fellows. 
Kow, firstly, I remark, that this assumption 
is only partially true. Outward circum- 
stances, which depend in a measure on men, 
have a deal to do with the inner life. How 
came B. S. not to be a Brahmin or a Mabom- 
medan? Had education nothing to do with 
the matter? This assumption savours of 
fatalism, and would strike at the root of 
Christianity as well as what the Church 
from the earliest time has recognized as a 
true expression of Christianity's fundamental 
doctrines, the creeds. To a half-educated 
person, disposed to gloomy views of God and 
nature, the difficulties in the Bible would 
appear more inexplicable and weighty than 
the arguments for its truth. To such a 
person, endowed with some knowledge, sup- 
pose, of the natural sciences, of astronomy, 
geology, natural history, &c., belief would be 
difficult; unless, as in the case Butler has 
supposed, a long statement of arguments, 
all tending to conviction, were carefully and 
discreetly laid before him; which even then, 
Butler thinks, only would " appear of very 
great weight to a considerate, reasonable 
person."* And children may be educated 
in this or that set of habits and opinions, 
and their religious faith and feelings moulded 
by the forms under which they are brought 
up; wherefore articles of faith and creeds 
are not so utterly futile as disciples of B. S.'s 
school would have us believe. Our Lord 
himself, as every reader of the New Testa- 
ment knows, proclaimed in the strongest 
language the necessity of faith to salvation, 
and that faith must have been capable of 
being put into a form of words. There is 
every reason to believe that the apostles 
themselves used a short form or profession 



• ''Analogy of Religion," Part II., chap. 7. 



of belief before admitting converts to baptism ; 
and it is certain that the use of creeds was 
general in the Church from the very earilest 
times. Now, having disposed of B. S.'s illo- 
gical assumption, let us next consider the 
superstructure he has built upon it. He 
says — Episcopacy, in claiming authority in 
matters of faith, and yet avowing that it is 
not lawful for the Church to ordain anything 
that is contrary to God's written word, takes 
up a position of puerile absurdity. How so? 
l)oes the judge, who claims authority in the 
settling of criminal questions, and yet pro- 
claims that he may not give sentence con- 
trary to the laws, act absurdly? Bather 
B. S. acts absurdly in denying tlie existence 
of any power because that power has its 
limits; and not the Church in claiming that 
authority which Christ himself has given 
her, and yet disclaiming all right to act con- 
trary to His will, as revealed in His word. 
When our Lord said, " If he will not hear 
the Church, let him be unto thee as a hea- 
then man and a publican," he gave the 
Church authority, and commanded its em- 
ployment, though of course, not against the 
very charter and title-deeds in which it was 
secured to her. We find that this " authority 
in controversies of faith" was actually exer- 
cised, not only by apostles, but by bi^ops in 
very early times; for one of the complaints 
of St. John against the Bishops of Pergamos 
and Thyatira was that they suffered false 
doctrines in their churches.* And this gives 
some degree of probability to the opinion 
that the Apostles' Creed, if not actually drawn 
up, as some have supposed, by apostles them- 
selves, dates from apostolic times. It may 
at least account for the fact that the aposto- 
lic order of Episcopacy h&s almost invariably 
been accompanied by set forms of belief, as 
well as of prayer. The necessity for such 
an authority is evident. From want of the 
two concomitants — the disciplinary order 
and the creeds, embodying the authority of 
scripture, and the consentient voice of the 
Church Catholic, which early recognized 
them as the necessary and safiSdent safe- 
guards of sound and vital faith to those who 
cannot — as very few out of the great masses 
of society can — study or inquire diligently 
for themselves what to believe; — from want 
of these have arisen the most fearful perver- 
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bioDs of scripture, the most reyolting forms 
of bigotry and superstition, and the most 
bloody persecutions in all ages. 

Episcopacy, however, which B. S. most 
iUogically attacks through the medium 
of creeds and articles, could do without 
tbem. Its fundamental principle, which 
he and others have prudently overlooked, 
is its corrective, regulative, and combinative 
power. The fact is, it is easy to perceive, 
this is one of the principal stumbling-blocks 
in the way of, at least, many of its oppo- 
nents. Antipathy to being governed — as in 
the family or state, so in the Church — ^leads, 
through the spirit of lawlessness, on which 
T. B. has so judiciously commented, to ques- 
tioning the right of the governor. This 
feeling leads us to expect demonstrative 
evidence where none but probable can be 
offered. 

. Strongly and decidedly as the general 
tone of scripture, (as must be known to all 
readers,) militates against the extreme views 
of B. S. and " L'Ouvrier," they have not hesi- 
tated to array against Episcopacy a variety 
of texts, carefully picked out, many of which, 
on a close examination, would be found posi- 
tlTely adverse to their cause, while others 
refer not at all to the question in hand, but 
to' personal charity among Christians, as the 
quotations from scripture in my opening 
article would be alone sufficient to prove; 
and the views the latter would naturally 
lead us to entertain of church government in 
apostolic times are fully borne out by other 
passages, so numerous that with truth it may 
be said, ** to transcribe all were to copy no 
small part of the New Testament." A few, 
however, must suffice; compare with B. S.'s 
texts and his views of spiritual independence 
the following : — First, as regards authority 
in the Church, Christ says to his apostles, 
and as even Mr. Alford, whose views aie not 
favourable to Episcopacy, allows, to all who 
2»y legitimate appointment are set to minister 
in the Church, " Whatsoever ye shall bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven, and what- 
soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven," Matt, xviii. 18; and compare 
John XX. 23, " Whose soever sins ye forgive, 
they are forgiven unto them; and whose so- 
ever sins ye retain, they are retained; " and 
Matt xvi. 19, "I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven." Compare 
-with these words of our Lord, the following: 



— 2 Cor. X. 8, " Our authority, which the 
Lord hath given us for edification." St. 
Paul, addressing Titus as a bishop, says, 
ii. 15, " These thincrs speak and exhort, and 
rebuke with all authority; let no man despise 
thee." And compare iii. 1, " Put them in 
mind to be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready to 
every good work;" and Rom. xiii. 1 — 5. 
Secondly, as regards authority " in contro- 
versies of faith," see 2 Tim. iii. 14, " Con- 
tinue thou in the things which thou hast 
learned, and hast been assured of, knowing 
of whom thou hast learned them; "and iv. 
3, " The time will come when they will not 
endure sound doctrine, but after their own 
lust shall they heap to themselves, teachers 
having itching ears." By the " itching ears" 
is meant a constant and eagjer desire, like 
the men of Athens in Paul's time, " to hear 
something new." Tit. iii. 10, II, "A man 
that is an heretick (z. e., not a heathen, or 
denier of Christianity, but who, as a Chris- 
tian, held unsound doctrine) after the first 
and second admonition, reject" i. e., cast out 
from the church's communion, excommuni- 
cate. St. Paul gave this advice, not to a 
congregation, nor to a mixed presbytery, but 
to a single man, — to Titus, as bishop or 
overseer. I Cor. xvi. 13, 16, '* Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith; submit yourselves 
unto such," &c. 2 Pet. i. 20, "Knowing 
this first, that no prophecy of the scripture 
is of any private interpretation ; " — here is 
a refutation of the spiritual-independence 
theory; and see ii. I, "There shall be false 
teachers among you, who privily shall bring 
in damnable heresies;" 1 Tim, vi. 2, 3, 4, 
"These things teach and exhort; if any 
man teach otherwise^ and consent not to 
wholesome words, even the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which 
is according to godHness, he is proud, know- 
ing nothing," &c Now, comparing some of 
these texts, which are only a few out of 
many having the same tendency, with those 
quoted by B. S., especially from Bom. xiv., 
one is struck at first sight with the apparent 
discrepancy; but on examination it proves 
to be only apparent, for on looking clotsely at 
that chapter (Rom. xiv.) we find it refers 
primarily to the disputed question of Jewish 
meats and drinks, which excited much 
heartburning between Jewish and Gentile 
converts iiLi^e first ages of the Church. On 
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such triJUtf St. Paul exhorU them to matnal 
forbearance; bat on matters of greater con- 
seqoence hia tone is more decided:—" Him 
that ia an heretick, after the first and second 
admonitions, reject," and that advice, too, as 
observed, given to a single bishop. How 
dearlj does scripture oppose the vaunted 
right of private judgment — of spiritnal inde- 
p«idencel And how clear and indbpntable 
is the right of the Chorch to decide in con- 
troversies of £uth, while yet it is eqoallj 
dear she may not ordain anything contrary 
to God*s word; and how just is the langnage 
of oar scriptaral charcb, in proclaiming the 
great tmth that ** Whatsoever is not read in 
Holy Scripture, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man as an article 
of the faith, or thought requisite or necessary 
to salvation.** — Art vi. 

It has been said, Episcopacy was intended 
to be temporary. What proof have we of 
this? None whatever. Rather, the fact of 
its having been kept up, and transmitted to 
others by those who were disdples of the 
apostles, as by Clement, Polycarp, &c. (see 
the quotation from Chillingworth, given by 
T. R.), proves their opinion to have been that 
it was meant to continue. And this objec- 
tion might equally be urged, be it observed, 
against the Lord's day, the holy communion, 
against religious meetings of all kinds, in 
foct, against Christianity itself. 

Here I could wish to have closed ; but I 
cannot overlook the charges B. S. and 
" L'Ouvrier** have made against Episcopacy, 
that *' its spirit is persecuting; that it en- 
forces subscription to its articles,** &c. Now, 
I deny the charge in toto. Does Episco- 
pacy in England, or Scotland, actively inter- 
fere with Dissenters? But if B. S. must 
refer to transactions of two centuries back 
to show what Episcopacy is, I may follow 
the same course to show what Congrega- 
tionalism is; for on B. S.*8 own showing 
"it knows no variations; to modify it is to 
destroy it.** On such a subject, also, it is 
the easiest thing in the world for those who 
have the will but not the power to persecute, 
to complain of intolerance; but the question 
is, if the tables were turned, how would they 
behave? for "men vested with unlimited 
powers are generally the same in all com- 
munions.** Now, during the Cromwellian 
usurpation, we know that both Presbyterians 
and Dissenters considered toler4J|pn of other 



religions almost as odicma as infidelity itself. 
" In 164>3, Episcopacy was abolished; in 
1644, three thousand clei^gy were ejected 
from their benefices; in 1645, the Prayer 
Book was suppressed. Under Cromwdl*9 
administration, the Royalist dergy were 
severely persecuted by the Puritans, no one 
being suffered to receive them as instructors 
of their children, idiile those who still re- 
tained an afiection for the recently abdisfaed 
ritual, were prohibited from using, other in 
public or in their families, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. And the London dergy, at a 
meeting at Sion College (Dec 18th, 1645), 
in a letter to the Westminster assembly, say, 
* We cannot dissemble how, upon the fore- 
mentioned grounds, we detest and abhor this 
much endeavoured toleration.* And in ac- 
cordance with such sentiments all the defg7 
of Wales were ejected as malignants.*** Can 
anything worse than this, or even equsl to 
this, be alleged against the Established 
Church? Does she not allow those oon- 
scientiously differing from her to worship in 
the way they deem most scriptaral? Would 
Nonconformists, if they had equal power^ 
act with the same moderation? I beKeve 
not From speeches! recently heard« of an 
highly inflammatory and offensive nature, 
made by leading members of the Con- 
gregationalist ministry, I am firmly con- 
vinced that Nonconformists still have among 
them spirits nearly as intderant as those ^ 
their Puritan forefathers. Was it not, durmg 
the usurpation, the very prindple-n of Inde- 
pendency which mainly contributed to the 
death of Charles the First — to " the grossest 
outrage on law, justice, loyalty, and religion 
that England has ever witnessed?" B. S» 
should at least consider to what his Inde- 
pendent principles have conducted men, be- 
fore he talks of the persecuting spirit of 
Episcopacy. 

The latter system has now, I think, been 
clearly proved to have a foundation in scrip- 
ture, to possess an admirable suitability to 
the wants of man in all ages, under til 
circumstances and forms of government; and 
it has also been seen to have many negative 
merits, when viewed in appo^tition with other 
systems. But its merits and defects caa- 
not stand upon anything here said. It : 
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be judged bj history alone. And alreadj 
have twenty centaries given their verdict in 
itB faironr; and for anything I can see to the 
contrary, nnless a fearful refxogresidon in 
ciTilizatioo, of which there are no signs, is 
to take place, it may stand as mach longer. 
In every qoarter of the civilized world its 
banner is being steadily borne forward. And 
should the tempest of anarchy and infidelity 
ever rave over England —should we be des- 
tined to learn, by a long and tremendous 
discipline, the worth of those institutions, 
delivered to us by our forefathers, which 
bind men together as one society, and con- 
nect society with its Divine Author — Epis- 
copacy may rise as a beacon amidst the 
stonOf and be recognised by men once more 
as the ptooeer of order and civilization — the 
*' restcAner of paths to dwell in! ** At present, 
if it is not doing all that it might, or that 
its adversaries require, it is yet ful tilling a 
loftier mission than any other church system 
under heaven. It is planting the seeds of 
fhtore churches in every quarter of the 
globe, — ^in the gold reeions of Australia, 
ih China, in India, in Africa, and the isles 
of the sea. Let those, then, who view it 
through the false medium of sectarian 
prejudices, beware of hastily or incontdder- 
aiely raising their hands against it. And 
let vs all, looking bey<md the present times 



and circumstances, and considering the 
numerous and powerful enemies that may 
ere long stand up against religion and 
the Bible, and the many and tremendous 
conflicts that the church militant of the 
future may be called on to wage against 
superstition, anarchy, and infidelity, — let us 
beware of destroying her compactness and 
strength by refusing support to those who, 
in her hour of trial, must be her captains 
and generals, — the guardians of order and 
discipline, the true overseers of the Church 
of God. And let us, when reviewing this 
discussion throughout, bear in mind our own 
weakness and fallibility of judgment, and 
endeavour to follow the advice of an ancient 
apologist for Christianity (Octavius of Minn<» 
cius Felix; Holden, p. 89): — 

" Now, as every discussion is carried on 
with great trouble, and as, ok the one hand, 
the truth is generally obscure, and on the 
other, there is a wonderful acuteness, which 
sometimes, by profusion of language, gains 
credit, and looks like conclusive demonstnu 
tion, — let us, suspending our judgments 
awhile, weigh all arguments with the utmost 
diligence; that while commending shrewd- 
ness, we may select, approve, and retain 
thoee only which are just." 

F. J. L. 

Beach-street, Deal^ Kent, 
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Had it been left to our own choice we 
would have willingly rested the issne of this 
debate on the representations of Presbyte- 
rianism already made, and on the examina- 
tion of the other systems, in the course of 
which so many salient points have been 
indicated and successfully assailed ; but 
some of the writers so manifestly ovemtep 
the boundaries of discretion in stating their 
olaima for Episcopacy and Congregatiimalism, 
th«t we cannot allow silence on our part to 
be construed into concurrence, and therefore 
join isstie with them regarding the claims 
which they have so extravagantly set ibr- 
wmrd. 

F. J. L. sees in the Church of England 
an establishment free from the remotest 
taint of error. >Scriptural in her doctrines, 
offices, and orders, perfect in her connection 
with the State, subserving high political 
ends without derogating from W still 
higher religions mission — the embodied 



terpiece of human sagacity in this connec- 
tion, and enjoying withal the superlative 
virtue of apostolical succession. Surely 
F. J. L. conceals a jest under his very grave 
defence of Episcopacy, for few indeed of its 
defenders have seen in its constitution 
matter for such unqualified admiration ; 
we will, however, suppose all in good faith, 
and reply accordingly. 

Episcopacy, or the government of the 
body of ecclesiastics by bishops, is without 
countenance in New Testament times. The 
' pastors of the congregations, or syni^0i!ues, 
I were called bishops also; but then they were 
I bishops only in their own synagogues, bishop 
answering to the office of teaching elder or 
presbyter, and not having that extended 
' signification given to it in the English 
Church of ecclesiastical jurisdiction through- 
out a diocese — no such thing, in fact, ex- 
isted; a perfect parity of rank and authority 
I having prevailed, except in so far as that 
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was modiOed by raperior Dttorml parts or | 
extraordinary zeial; inflaenoes which obtain 
everywhere, and amoog all orders of men. 
Bishop was nsed to mean orersight of peo- 
ple, not of ministen; for all who exercnsed 
the »acred fanctions of the ministry were on 
a level, were of one order, and withoat dis- 
tinction of rank. The others who were asso- 
ciated with them in the management were 
not teaching elders, bat men of good report, 
called to assist these in maintuning a saper- 
vision over the morals of the people, and to 
give effect to the discipline of the charch : 
they assisted the deacons, also, in attending 
to the temporal affairs of the cbnrch, and in 
seeing that the poor were properly cared for. 
Bat, supposing for one moment that the 
ministry had consisted of three orders (as he 
contends for in his first paper, p. 209, and 
J. S. J. in the third paper, p. 286), grada- 
Uonal in rank and power, the existence of 
these cannot snrely be accepted as a scrip- 
tare warrant for all the orders which we 
find in the Charch of England; viz., cnrate, 
chaplain, vicar, deacon, rector, incnmbent, 
canon, archdeacon, snbdcan, dean, snffragan 
bishop, archbishop, primate, together with 
all the disparity of circumstances connected 
with these, the poverty of some, the pomp 
and glory and worldly consideration of others. 
The origin of all this may be shortly stated: 
the designation of bishop was the name 
occasionally used towards pastors of parti- 
cular congregations in the first ages of the 
Ohristian Church, but more frequently given 
by way of courtesy to such as from their 
age, learning, or superior parts, were called 
upon to preside in the ecclesiastical courts. 
Subsequently the ambition of the clergy be- 
came inordinate, especially among those in 
the capital cities and large towns, who 
thirsted to be distinguished from those in 
rural districts, and thence devised that long 
array of offices, from metropolitans down- 
wards—offices unheard of among the apos- 
tolical churches. These orders, with slight 
modifications, Henry VIIL, through a spirit 
of rivalry, adopted in order that he might 
have something to pique himself upon in 
contemplating the gorgeous hierarchy which 
his quarrel with the Pope had left him in 
possession of, and of which he was now the 
supreme head. 

For our own part we have quite as much 
faith m the apostolical succession as we 



have in the pedigree of the knight of La 
Ifanoha. We beg F. J. L. to refer va to 
the genealogy of any one bishop carried up 
to any one of tiie apostles with indispttable 
authenticity, in onier that we may take 
knowledge of the circumstance, and confess 
our error. He alludes to something of this 
kind, but forbears to mention it broadly; bat 
until this is vouchsafed to us, we cannot do 
other than respectfully refuse to accept 
assurances where proof may be had. We 
would, however, direct attention to one or 
two particulars, which may serve to disaboae 
his mind of this cunningly deviaed fiction. 

There is no evidence in the Scriptures 
that the apostles transmitted the virtues of 
their own characters to sucoessors; theiaet 
that they did not keep up their own numbers 
by this means renders it extremely doubtfbl. 
Contemporaneous history is silent r^arding 
an event of unspeakable importance to suc- 
ceeding ages; it seems improbable that tilt 
numerous small communities of Christians, 
scattered over the wide-spread extent of the 
Roman dominions, should be each superin- 
tended by a pastor deriving episcopal autho-' 
rity from the apostles. It must be con- 
fessed that, during the decline of the Roman 
empire, the history of the Church is involved 
in considerable obscurity; and the occasional 
glimpses of fact discernible, tend rather to 
make the apostolical succession more my- 
thical than before, from the irregularities 
occurring during these uncertain times. At 
the breaking up of the empire, when Chris- 
tianity found its way into the partially- 
civilized and wretchedly ill-governed coun- 
tries of Europe, it is just possible that it ^ 
so by means of a chance-ordained eeclesiastie; 
but we can scarcely suppose the propagatioB 
to have been continued throughout a kog 
series of years, during these unsettled ages, 
without some lapse or escape from the pre- 
scribed ordination, when temptations to as- 
sume the ecclesiastic habit for personal 
safety, or from lust of ease or luxury, mm 
so strong. But if the mind can assent to it^ 
let us even suppose all these mischaoees 
overcome, and the efficacy of the apostolic 
character safely transmitted by the strietest 
lineal descent to the churches of the mid^ 
ages, — what better are we? There exisi 
heretical churches sprung from these whidi 
have the same claim to the episcopal cha- 
racter, and how are our bishops to prove 
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that they do not derive their title to exercise 
the fiinctions of their order from bishops of 
an heretical persuasion; besides, wherein 
consists the value or ntilitj of the sncces- 
sion, if it may circulate in heretical churches, 
and proves no safeguard or guarantee to 
sound doctrine ? Turning from the stream 
of history, we cannot refrain from examiniug 
the validity of the claim put forward to the 
snccessorship, from the analogy which we are 
justified in supposing would exist between 
the bases : there, where we would expect to 
find a similarity between the apostles and 
their successors, no such thing is discernible. 
The apostles made the preaching of the 
w<u:d their business and delight : their pre- 
tended successors have made this Over to 
their inferior clergy. To teach and to 
preach is too mean an office for Episcopal 
Church dignitaries ; to govern is more con- 
sonant with their exalted notions, thence 
that which in a faithful Christian ministry 
should be esteemed the most honourable 
ofiioe holds but a secondary place. The 
apostles, in addition to this their principal 
work, gave a completed character to their 
ordinary ministratiims by dispensing the 
sacraments, by exercising the functions of 
discipline and government, and by an occa- 
sional act of ordination — a prerogative which 
they exercised in common with the presby- 
ters ; these, however, they did not put for- 
ward as a pretext for exemption from the 
performance of their more humble though 
not less useful duties, as the bishops of the 
Anglican Establishment do. The offices of 
the apostles and bishops have no similarity 
thos far ; the apostleship of the twel?e was 
confirmed by their power of working mira- 
dfis, and of imparting the same miraculous 
agpncj to others. But our modern bishops 
have neither the same extraordinary parts 
to perform, nor have they the same extraor- 
dinary means at command. In fact, as J. N. 
observes, "the men, the office, and the 
tjmes, are changed ;" there can be succes- 
sofship in an office the duties of which have 
been superseded, and the powers for which 
hare been withdrawn. Who can fail, then, 
to contemplate with profound satisfaction 
the influence which this "visible and un- 
dying representation of apostolical functions " 
exercises upon the clergy and the people of 
the Church of England. To be sure, " in 
her ordination of muusters (it must give) 



solemnity and strength to the discharge of 
their functions;" and surely, the awful con- 
sciousness that they are watched over by 
bishops in alhance with the throne, bishops 
odorous with the sanctity of the suciicessor- 
ship preserved eighteen hundred years by 
strict lineal descent, for these latter days, 
— surely, we say, in the words of F. J. L., 
''Presbyters and others of her ministers 
(will) do their duty," guided as they are by 
''established formularies and ceremonials," 
and " creeds," " those inestimable safeguards 
against error," " found always in the com- 
pany of bishops." " That the perpetuation of 
the apostolic office has been the means of 
preserving the Church, and linking together 
different ages and diffisrent countries in chains 
of harmony and love," who can doubt f 

F. J. L. puts the political aspect of Epis- 
copacy in a very taking light — tiie worst 
abuses are seldom beyond being supported 
with plausible arguments, and we confess to 
his adroitness in making the worse appear 
the better reason; but to one acquainted with 
the gradual development and multiplication 
of orders in the " venerable sister establish- 
ment," even his specious defence must fail 
to give satisfaction. The theory of a gra- 
dational clergy, as we apprehend it, is to 
have religion "mix throughout the whole 
mass of life, and blend with all classes of 
society," by means of accredited ministers of 
corresponding rank. We agree in thinking it 
an arrangement capable of being wisely ap- 
plied to our state of civilization; but we 
decidedly object to the inversion which our 
provident Constitution has seen it necessary 
to make, by which the higher a clergyman 
rises in office, the more he has to do with 
temporal, and the less with spiritual con- 
cerns. So much is this the case, that the 
burden of spiritual care and instruction — liie 
most difficult and important part of the work 
— ^is confined to the poorer, well named the 
working clergy. One would have thought 
that a hierarchy, culminating in the apostles' 
successors, woiUd have had the ministry of 
things secular in a subordinate part ; and that 
those holding the most exalted position in 
the hierarchy, would have been the most 
emulous to follow in the footsteps of their 
predecessors. No supposition could be further 
from the mark. Had such been the case, we 
could then have given cordial compliance to 
the injunction of Paul : — " The elders who 
2a 
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n\t well,* Mith b«, *^coaBt worthy of doable 
hoBoiir, especuJIj them who ninuter in the 
word and doctrme." It natters little to the 
hUbopa who are counted worthy of doable 
hflBoar, proTided they enjoy the temporalities. 
No, we con never agree that these kbonld 
abandon their proper dnties to reh^oo, for 
the pnrpoee of enabling them to exalt her 
''mitnkl fronts in conrts and parliaments.** 
That Episcopacy is not poetically nseful, in 
the sense indicated by F. J. L. and J. S. J., 
of bringbig the gospel effectively to bear on 
all classes of society, we have no hesitatioo 
in asserting, both from the duties attached 
to the respective dignities, and thelhanner in 
which these are distributed. A short review 
of the varioas clerical dnties may not be out 
of place here. The spiritual care of the 
pari&hes is chiefly intmsted to curates, along 
with the vicars and rectors of the poorer 
sort; these statedly conduct the public ser- 
vices. Rectors in easy circumstances employ 
curates, and, of course, rank higher, while 
they do less. Somewhat superior to these 
are the rural deans, who exercise a degree of 
soperitttendenee ever a certain number of 
ministers. Next in order are the venerable 
and reverend archdeacons, who, in subordi- 
nation to the bishop, charge thetnselves with 
the care and inspection of a division of the 
diocese, visiting the clergy trietrntaUff, and 
delivering to them, when assembled, charges, 
ftnent inatters of discipline, w changes in 
ecclesiastical law. High above canons, hono^ 
rary canoas, and minor canons, is placed the 
very reverend dean ; the most weighty pwrt 
of whose duty is to inspect the church build- 
ingM once every three years^ or cauM the 
game to be done. This office is next in rank 
to that of bi^hop, and much more of a sine> 
cure; for, with the duties devolving on him 
as a peer in parliament, as a diocesan main- 
taining strict discipline among bis clergy, 
as an extensive landowner superintending 
his estate, he may always have his bands 
full of work if he chooses; and he possesses 
the power of doing much good, if bis mind 
lie that way; but we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the fact that, even if his Episcopal 
duties are faithfully performed, bis mind is 
diverted from things spiritual and eeclesias^ 
ticaly by things civil and temporal. Not to 
make mention of the arcbbiehopfr and primate, 
whose duties differ Kttle from that of ordi- 
nary bishops, it is very evident, that as 



these church dignitaries do not themseives 
officiate, the end is not served of leuvrndog 
all ranks with the priadples &nd practioe of 
Cbristianity, which, accordinf to the Aetfj 
upheld by our opponents, the iastitutioB of 
a gradational clergy should serve, "^e 
Church of England derives no superiority, in 
point of usefukiess, from the graduated rank 
and authority of her ministry, for her offid- 
ating clergymen do not hold an equal dril 
position with the ministers of the Seottisii 
Kirk; and, therefore, accordiBg to ^ nti- 
sooing endorsed by F. J. L. and J. S. J., Wss 
likely oi being listened to with sentknents 
of respect by the difiercnt classes of tiie can- 
mon wealth, especially these of aii^ecmtic 
pretensions. Let no arguBtott, then, be 
founded on the rank and mUth that prevails 
among the high ecclesiastics of the £i»8eepa2 
Church, for they are not called upos by 
virtue of their office as clergymen, armed 
with ** the word and doctrine,** to mix with 
the class to which they belong, nor expected 
to exercise their prero^tives, and priviJegefV 
and inflrence, with those who^ from their 
worldly position, esteem thonselves superiMr 
to reproof, instruction, or edification. There 
is more warmth of sun^ine in the y^ikij 
than on the hill-t(^ and so it is in the 
hierarchy. There is more true godlinesa of 
character, and more zeal for the propagation 
of the gospel among the bundle paateit, 
than among all the dignitaries by whom tiMy 
are over-ridden and impotverisheKl. 

The entire polity is so deieetive, that 
there is no reasonable prospect of exhwnti^ 
the exceptionable noatter, and we tbexefBre 
turn to CongregatioMtlism. 

Congregationalism, imlikd the other ^b- 
tems of church polity, does not represent 
any one code of doctrines — any one ba^ 
of principles^ Every handful <^ secedMs 
constitute themselves into a coDgregatioB; 
under the same polity we find off-shoots 
from every church, connected with earii 
other only by the name under which thnr 
distinctive principles are hidden. Ccw gfif 
tionaliaod is so diversified in Its phases, tint 
it canaut be synoptically placed in any cresd : 
its creeds are muhiform; it emlnmi the 
accumulated defections of aH the churches. 
B. S. seems to think this its duef claia to 
our suffrages. ''The Universid Ohurvk,*' 
says he, ** thus becomes a great fimuuneat 
of thought, where star differs from alar in 
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gtoiy, and in * distance* from the central 
li^it of God's abs^nte truth, bat where 
eadi refleota some rays of Divine wisdom, as 
it mores in its own appointed path." Con- 
gregationaKsm gives fall scope to each elergy- 
naan or layman ^to preach and teach as 
his own taste may direct," uncontrolled by 
any authority ; it does not ^ legislate in 
mikters of faith," or "govern" its subject 
comnranities. In this, with all deference to 
B. S., we say it is opposed to human nature, 
for the majority of men do believe in estab- 
lished forms of belief; the mind has a ten- 
dency to epitomize its knowledge, that it 
may be the more easily recollected, or com- 
mmticated to others with the greater cer- 
tmnty and effect. In this tendency, con- 
ft^sions of faith have their origin ; they have 
a necessary and derivative authority, in pro- 
portion to the fidelity with which they render 
tbe great truths and principles of the sacred 
writings. This rejection of defined princi- 
ples of belief is a serious defect in Congre- 
gational Churches. Authority in sphitual 
nurtters is the prerogative of the pastor, and, 
geoerally, no limitations are set as to the 
doctrines to be preached. Congregationalism 
is wanting in principles to test its clergymen 
hf, in admitting them to orders; to guide 
them in theur expositions of Divine truth; 
to aid the members in judging of their pas- 
tor's faithfulness; and to present, as it were, 
» partition-wall betwixt them and defection. 
There is in it no stability; in the course of 
years, or by a change of pastor, it may touch 
any porni from high Calvinism to ultra- 
Latitodinarianism. It presents no bulwark 
against the influx of error, and possesses no 
inherent self-sustaining principle; but, sup- 
pOBiog the Congregationalism in view to be 
!^angefica], we feel persuaded that it does 
not possess that unity and compactness of 
coiistitiition necessary to give it that aggres- 
9ir» character which a church ought to 
hare, and withont which its usefulness is 
certainly much abridged. It may subsist 
where trne piety, and mutual forbearance, 
and respect, inspire its members; but it 
never could have made head-way as Pres- 
byterianism has done, bringing within the 
courts of God's house the vagrant mul- 
titudes of practical heathens, that live with- 
ont either the lore or the fear of Heaven 
belbfe their eyes. It may do good service 
m a BUppfementary institution, hot cannot 
baire vigivoas hfe, indepeadwtly of mbm 



more energetic instrumentality to pioneer 
the way for it. 

" Such churches," in the words of one of 
tbe defenders of the system, "can only 
prosper in proportion to the earnest Chris- 
tianity of their members; a promiscuous mass 
of mere professors would never act upon 
purely spiritual laws, and an enlarged piety 
is absolutely necesjsary to counteract the 
tendency in man to turn freedom into licen- 
tiousness." Even looking at it in this mild 
light, Presbyterianism is preferable; seeing 
that while it proffers equal spiritual freedom 
to the believer, it at the same time guaran- 
tees an immunity from those distractions 
which this unlimited admission of the popular 
element renders almost unavoidable. 

In closing our defence of Presbyterianism 
we believe we cannot do better than give 
additional prominence to one or two points 
which have not, in our opinion, been suffi- 
ciently insisted on. 

Where the affairs of the Church are en- 
tirely in the hands of the clergy, they have 
ever been found chargeable with legislating 
for themselves; but the principle of having 
the management conducted by an equal 
number of laymen and clergymen renders 
this impossible. In the Presbyterian Church 
this system forms part of the constitution, 
and has been found to work to admiration 
in uniting the cordial sympathy of the peo- 
ple along with that of the ministry, in for- 
warding the interests of the church tempo- 
rarily and spiritually ; this arrangement 
gives the people to know that it is, indeed, 
their church, and that they are not called 
upon to take part in her counsels for the 
purpose of merely in name securing their 
concurrence to her measures. Both have an 
equal right and liberty to propose and ob- 
ject; and excepting the merely local and 
private transactions of the Kirk Sessions, 
the whole business, being supposed to be of 
public interest, is conducted in open eourt. 
It is impossible, under circumstances like 
these, for the clergy to acquire an undue 
amount of influence, or even to acquire pow- 
ers unpalatable to her people; for the elders 
are elected by the people to represent them 
in these courts, on account of their superior 
intelligence, respectable standing in society, 
uprightness of character, and christian piety. 
With such men to mingle in her councils, 
and give the benefit of their large and various 
ezperientei in huiinesi and the woiM, we 
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can conceire of no assemblj of men capable 
of more certainly giving well-adrised and 
jndiciona decisions, nor anj whose decisions 
should carry with them greater weight 
thronghont the country at large. Thb cer- 
tainly presents a favoorable contrast with 
the Cfanrch of England, whose ecclesiastical 
coorts have been in abeyance somewhere 
aboat a century and a half, and have at best 
no power to act without a mandate from the 
Sorereign. 

Let us now consider, for one moment, her 
alliance with the State, — this feature that 
calls down such unmerited reprobation from 
oar Congregational brethren. To our judg- 
ment, this is placed in a very satisfactory 
light by one circumstance, which seems to be 
very generally overlooked, viz.: — ^her stan- 
dards of Christian doctrine — her books of 
discipline — her form of government — were 
all settled, existing, and in operation prior 
to her connection with the State; and that 
these undenrent no modification, but were 
incorporated as a part of the institutions of 
the country, and remain to this day in all 
their original force. The connection would 
•oertainly have been censurable, had she 
bated one tittle of her spiritual independence; 
but as the case stands we look upon the 
connection with the State as an arrangement 
by which religion is honoured as it ought to 
be at the hands of the civil magistrate, and 
by which her ministers are enabled to carry 
out their important mission with greater 
faithfulness and effect. 

Exception is frequently taken to Presby- 
terianism because it admits of patronage; 
but patronage, as lunited and contracted in 
ScoUand, is a very different^ thing from the 
patronage practised in the appointments to 
livmgs in the English Church. " In general, 
patronage is held as a trust by a superior 
for the benefit of the parish in which he 
posseses a patrimonial interest; and the 
attachment which resident proprietors natu- 
rally feel towards the people among whom 
they dwell, together with the influence of 
public opinion, affords a security for the 
judicious and careful exercise of the right. 
This observation is especially applicable to 



the patronage vested in the down, which 
has, for many years, shown a strong dispo- 
sition to settle vacant parishes in aooordance 
with the wishes of the people, wherever 
there appears a general agreement or unan- 
imity in their choice.^ 

Mark with what jealousy even thi> 
guarded against the possibility of abns^ 
** By the existmg law, objections of all k . 
can be received ; and the Presbytery, ha ■ r . 
regard to the character and numb^ of :. 
objectors, as well as all the circnmstanes 
the case, are empowered, if they see &^ *■ 
stop the settlement. The presentee, 
course, can appeal to the superior ecu 
But if the Assembly, the court of last rev * 
homologates the decision, there the nur- 
' takes end,' and the presentee is set asii.t 

In opposition to the insinuations of F.« . 
and his coadjutors, we feel persuaded that 
is to the moderate yet competent profit 
made for our clergy that we are inde^ 
for that zeal in the discharge of their dc . 
which obtains among them. We feel a ^ x 
national pride in contemplating thar gt 
rally high intellectual and moral status; 
are satisfied that, when all circumstacc- 
are considered, we need not hesitate to | - 
nounce them a wise, honest, pious, and i:^ j 
body, in whom are reflected the varioos :> 
cellencies of the system which we advoc 
The Scottish people are pre-enunentl* 
religious people, in all their ranks; and ^ 
a glorious testimony to the evangeli:^' 
energy of the Presbyterian Church that t • 
do possess this character. Had the botel^n 
been more liberally endowed, it might bj» 
opened up the way for the admission of \ < 
sons to holy orders that cared littla 
religion beyond her emoluments. It is, in- 
deed, to us a matter of gratitude that the 
revenues of our Establishment are not such 
as to present a temptation to unsanctified 
ambition. We have no faith in the draanatie 
machinery of rank in the Episcopal Church, 
and can never be convinced that ear^y 
dignities would have added effect to the ek^ 
quence of Paul, or to the teachings <^ ffim 
who *' spake as never man spake.** 

ARisnraa. 



A MOST interesting and important debate 
now draws to its close; and with mingled 
feelings we summon our energies for a 
final reply. The most striking features of 



CONGREGATIONALISM.— REPLY. 

the discussion are the maze of perplexity 
into which many of the writers have wan- 
dered, and the direct antagonism of advocates 
nominally ranged on the same side. There 
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is something disheartening in finding so little 
of unitj, — a sense of loneliness and oppres- 
fflon weighs npon the mind; bat we derive 
considerable enconragement in the belief that 
the oonfiision displayed arises entirely from 
a departure from principles and an appeal to 
expediency — a desertion of the spirit which 
quickeneth for the mere letter which killeth. 
Before proceeding farther I may remark, 
as a means of economizing much space, that 
the debate is neither a State Chnrch* nor a 
party question. The Free Chnrch of Scot- 
land and the Episcopal chnrches of the New 
World are sufficient proofs that an alliance 
-with the State forms no essential part of 
Presbyterianism or Episcopacy.; and we be- 
lieve that an Established Religion might 
co-exist with Congregational discipline ;f we 
shall therefore treat all mere State Chnrch 
reasoning as unconnected with the subject 
Again, we no more intend to make any par- 
ticular community the sole representative of 
Episcopacy or Presbyterianism, than to ad- 
mit that Nottingham Chapel and its brawls 
(as related by T. R) is a fair specimen of 
Congregationalism. We shall not discuss 
the ckims of the Church of England to an 
apostolical origin, since Episcopacy may be 
corruption, seeing that many an indifferent 
character has come of good ancestry. We 
wish to answer Lutherans and Americans, 
as well as Anglicans. The English Church 
may serve as an illustration, but must not 
he treated as the only one. 

It is now three months since our opening 
article in favour of Congregationalism ap- 
peared in these pages. The qnestion was 
then chiefly argu^ as one of abstract prin- 



• When T. R., p. 327, accused the "Congrega- 
tional advocates " of treating Episcopacy and a 
State Church as synonymes, he had either never 
read or entirely forgotten the character of my 
opening article. I never even alluded to " £&• 
tablishments." 

f An Established Church would, of course, be 
impossible on Congregational principles: but 
surely the State might support all Independent 
congregation* voluntarily acknowledging certain 
doctrines ; or it might subsidize all creeds, with- 
out interferins with the internal organizadon of 
aoT congregation. The doctrines already estab- 
lished on either side of the Border are opposite in 
many respects ; and, therefore, by extending the 
principle, we might everywhere have Calvinism 
and Arminianism established on opposite sides 
of the street, and Antinomianism at the comer. 
We hope Congregationalista never will accept 
Stale pay, but they might. 



ciple, in respect of the nature of Christianity, 
and the necessary laws of the human mind. 
What replies have onr six opponents made? 
F. J. L. and J. N. the second have not ven- 
tured on criticism. J. N. the first simply 
remarks, p. 252, that Presbyterianism ** does 
not differ so widely" from Congregationalism 
"as B. S. supposes." J. S. J., p. 286, ad- 
mitting that there is " some force" in our 
abstract reasoning, attempts to evade it by 
pretending that we " concede" the harmony 
of Episcopacy with scripture.* He after- 
wards makes a foolish supposition about a 
congregation of believers in sunrise, as 
though denied the right of internal self- 
government! In joining an association we 
^ conrse submit to its necessary regulations: 
what we object to is external authority, and 
not internal consent The true analogy to 
Episcopacy would have been a Bishop of 
Moonshine claiming to legislate on matters 
of astral science, and to govern every local 
association of astronomers throughout the 
kmgdom. " Walter," p. 290, instead of an- 
swering onr arguments, from principle objects 
to an Ulwtrative quotation from Milton; and 
flatly contradicts the testimony of Sir James 
Mackintosh, quoted in page 2211 In reply 
to his tu quoque argument on persecution, 
we simply remark, that if the synod perse- 
cutes and causes convulsion and disruption 
through a whole country, it is merehf exer- 
cising a potoer it claims; if the Congrega- 
tionalist persecutes he denies the principles 
^e holds, and ceases to be a Congregation- 
alist T. B., p. 329, can find no vulnerable 
point but our objection to creeds and articles. 
Now we expressly stated that " Congrega- 
tionalism can adopt a creed for itse^^y but 
will not impose it on others." Let every 
man extract a creed from his Biblej and 
associate for mutual instruction with those 
whose belief is the same; but do not leave 
to bishops and synods the task of framing a 
creed to which he is to adapt his Bible. 

* We suppose that this is his version of the 
sentence,—" If the temporary officers of the 
churches in the days of the apostles were copied 
now, we should have a form of ohurch govern- 
ment, different from aXt exittent schemes^ but 
probably nearest resembling Episcopacy." And 
even these words are part of an argument that 
Episcopalianism has erred against the spirit of 
the Scriptures, by adopting a distorted copy of 
provisional and temporary institutions. Surely, 
after this, J. S. J. ought to be bound over to kwp 
the peace by a strict use of quotation maflts. 
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** ETery man shall girt acoonntfor khuel/" 
May w« not daim to have escaped ** oa- 
•eatfaed bj barm** — to have pMsed the ordeal 
mbart? Have oot the predictions in which 
we Teatiired to indulge (p. 820, bottora of 
asl. 1) bsen rerified to the letter? 

We BOW propose to glance succinctly at 
tlM general reasoning of oar opponents, ve- 
fljing to the Episcopalians first. 

We hope the reader will pass orer F. J. L.*s 
iukcj pictures of Congregationalison — mere 
aehoolboj caricatures, whose only point lies 
in the name written beneath ; and his tannts 
{p. 207) of self-importance, female intrigue, 
aad general illiteracy. The liberality and 
good feeling displayed by J. S. J. and T. R. 
might be Advantagooosly copied by their 
com peer. 

F. J. L. accuses Congregationalists of mere 
* negative teaching," and attributes it to the 
want of " universally recognized formularies 
of belief.'' This certainly is strange. Who 
it, of mere necessity, the most positive in his 
views, the man who ybrms his own opinions, 
er the man who takes them on trust in the 
shape of a creed or catechism? Have not 
** methodistical" and "puritanical" become 
cant terms of reproach, on account of the 
minute positiyiero of most Dissenters? Who 
wrote the book most read of all, save the 
Bible? Bnnyan, when in Bedford Jail for 
his dissent Who is admitted to have been 
the most eloquent of modem preachers? 
Bobert Hall. Who is now the ablest de- 
fender of our common Christianity in the 
pages of the far-famed " Edinburgh Beview" ? 
Professor Bogers, of Spring Hill. Is the 
theology of Owen (the very prince of theo- 
logians), Howe, Henry, Baxter, Adams, 
Ghamock, Doddridgs, Watts, Edwards, 
Dwigbt, and a host of others, their contem- 
poraries and successors, mere " negative 
teaching*"? Who raised the first missionary 
society,— who now meet infidelity face to 
face wherever it rears its banner, — who 
established town missions and home mis- 
sions, — who have preached, for the last 
three centuries, by the wayside, at the mar- 
ket cross, in the schoolroom, and the cottage? 
On the other hand, Bishop Horsley actually 
preached against missionary enterprise, and 
the open-air preaching of a few Episcopal 
dergy is now chronicled in every paper of 
the di^ as " some strange thing." 

In pp. 208—9, F. J. L. argues that there 



are three distinct ekaaes of ohoreh ofieen, 
*' corresponding to High Priests, Priasts, and 
Levites." We reply that tbt Jews had only 
a High Priest, and Panl USU ns diat Chxmt 
is our High Priest, ao that F. J. L.'s own 
argument proves that tl»re are only <wo 
ordera of church offieara. Again, ha bmh- 
taiaa that there ia an order of Apoatka, and 
that, though the names ar« a^Nvd, ''the 
scriptural fonotiona remam michagad." 
Now the acriptural funetiona af the apoa- 
t^ were to preach ''the word with aigna 
following;" and when F. J. L. can ahow us 
a company of Evangelist bishopa gifted with 
inspiration and the power of working minir 
cles, we will forthwith renounce Congrega- 
tionalism. The argument from history, j^ 
209—210, in no way establishes Episoopacy 
ss apostolic; the mystery of iniquity be^m 
to work in the lifetime of the apostles, aad 
a stream may be polluted very soon afto' it 
iasues from the fountain. 

In his second article, p. 247, F. J. L. ac- 
cuses Congregationalism of "antagonism" 
and "disunion."* Has he ever heard of 
the " Shore" and " Gorham" cases? Does 
he not know that the disciplinary power he 
ckims for bishops is become a mere fsroe in 
his own community — that the Bidtep of 
London considers the opinions of his oiade, 
Mr. Maurice, heterodox if taught in the 
Strand, but orthodox when preached in Lin- 
coin's Inn ? Is there no antagonism between 
Dr. Pnsey and the Evangelicak; between 
Archdeaoon Hare or Mr. Kingsley and Henry 
of Exeter? Is not Wilberforoe preadiing 
transobstantiation in a nominally Protestant 
church, and yet not a bishop dare rebuke 
him? The Church of England has all the 
names, orders, and evils of Episcopacy, while 
as regards the repression of heresies it is a 
mere congeries of Independent churches. 

F. J. L. objects to Uie dependMice of our 
ministry, and rejoices that his church is 
suited to the richer oksses. Did not Ohikt 
send forth the Seventy " without sorip or 
purse," to subsist on freewill offerings, adding 
that " the labourer is worthy of his hirs"? 
Paul accepted the bounty of the Phih'pman 
church, Phil. iv. 16. Again, we remmd htai 
of the texts, "to the poor the 6o^ is 
preached;" " the eonrrum pcofde beaid htm 



* F. J. L. alludM to an Islington obapeL Has 
he ever heard of certain doii^ et St. Paol's, 
Knightsbridge, and St Bamelutt, Pimlioo T 
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gladly;" and of a certain rkh jonng man, 
5^u>se Christiaoity was tested bj a command 
to sell all that he had, and to take np his 
ccosB and follow Christ. 

To the reasons for Episcopacy, p. 248, we 
answer: (1) The public recognition of each 
iadividnal minister bj his people b surely 
as calculated to give " solemnity and strength" 
to his office as ^ination by a bishop. (2) 
Is a spice of Anglicanism not £][H8copacy? 
(3) If a priest requires the superintendence 
of a bishqp, the bishops in turn must require 
sspervisiim. ^Search the scriptures," and 
^ try the spirits," is the Bible plan; and we 
prefer it to the dictum, '* Ask the bishop." 

" But lastly," says F. J. L., " I would ask, 
have reason and rehgion been utterly dormant 
for nearly two thousand years? Did a few 
poor men," &c. Is F. J. L. a Catholic? if 
not, how does he answer the query, " Where 
was your religion before Luther?" John 
Milton, John Owen, and the other " few poor 
men" alluded to, never pretended that bishops 
were utterly irrational animals, nor that 
Epsoopalians were necessarily atheists. 

J. S. J., pp. 285 — 8, raises the question 
whether church government is defined in the 
Scriptures; and inclining to the negative, 
simply argues for "example." Now it is 
quite evident that there are many precepts 
in tiie Scriptures which refer solely to the 
t^ of the apostles. Thus the Christians at 
Antioch were commanded to abstain from 
bkod and things strangled; James directs 
the sick to be ancnnted with oil; and Paul 
dissuades from marriage. Can it be sup- 
posed that Protestants are justified in laying 
aside theae direct prec^ts, but that they are 
bound to adopt an external organization, 
only oaeualiy and indirectly mentioned. May 
we not naturally conclude that a system 
only partially described, and evidently adopted 
to suit the exigencies of the times, was in- 
tended only to be temporary, and ought to be 
changed when the general spread of Chris- 
tianity made it less suitable? The apostles 
could not instruct their converts in all the 
BiinutisB of Christianity, and therefore they 
appointed suitable ministers over each church 
(eccfeMS, or congregation) to perform this 
duty, while they passed on to the next city 
to found new churches; but as inspired men 
and founders of the churches they exercised 
a general superintendence, re- visiting and 
''confirming the churches;" or directing 



epistles to them . The veiy same thmg may 
be seen in our modern missions: the mis- 
sionary goes forth from this land of Bibles, 
bearing the volume of inspired truth; he 
founds a number of " stations," places « na- 
tive teachers" here and there, but in respect 
of his superior knowledge reserves a general 
superintendence to himself. Now the Con- 
gregationaUst retams the two offices suited 
to the present day, — deacons to minister to 
the poor and *' serve tables," and mmisters to 
edify and build np the churches; but he 
rightly regards the Holy Scriptures as the 
true successor of the apostles, who, being 
dead, yet speak through its pages. The 
Bible, not the Bishop, represents the order 
of apostles. Christ promised to be with 
them unto the end of the world : and not- 
withstanding the fill! (rf empires, the wreck 
of learning, and the long night of barbarism, 
the promise is fulfilled, and Paul and James, 
Peter and John, now stand in every house of 
Britain. The temporary nature of the early 
regimen may be seen still further by the 
manner in which theoffices were interchanged. 
Stephen preached; Philip the (feaconpreadied 
and baptized; Ananias, a private disctple, 
administered baptism, instruction, and ** or- 
dination" to Paul; Luke, & physician, wrote 
one of the Gospels.* 

To the four reasons in favour of Episco- 
pacy, p. 287, we reply: (1) This is in di- 
rect opposition to Matt. xx. 25 — 7. (2) 
A Bishop of the kind described here may be 
found m such men as Wardlaw, James, Pye 
Smith, and other Congregationalist minis- 
iers. (3) Is a proscribed topic. (4) Is 
merely a reiteration of (1) in diflFerent words. 

Lastly, J. S. J. " fearlessly" declares Epis- 
copacy to be productive of the best results. 
We deny not his courage Episcopacy in 
fifty years (1801—51), aided by the State, 
has built 2,698, while Nonconformity has 
raised 16,689, places of worship. (See 
the late ** Census of Beligious Worship.*) 
In 1839 it was computed that there 
were, in the United States, " above 8,000 



• I renret txoeedingly to find " L'Ouvrler," p. 
337, desiring << again to be in bondage," tad 
turning to " the weak and beggarly elements" of 
Judaism, in order to prove Congregadonalism to 
be *• a syston of government " ordained by God. 
I look upon it as the only system accordant with 
the spirit of Christianity, and therefore the best 
system ; but I cannot regard it as positively com- 
manded by scripture, so that it is sinAU to resist it . 
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chnrcbei or raligioaf locietiei; of which 
aboot 3,000 bdo^^ed to the Baptists, 2,000 
to the Methodists, 1,200 to the Congraga- 
tionalists, 900 to the PreehjteriaDS, 600 to 
the Episcopalians, and a small number to 
other sects," Eocjo. Brit, xxL 481. Omit- 
ting the Methodists and smaller sects, the 
relatiye efficiencj of the three great systems 
of chorch polity is represented bj 4,200, 
900, and 600, respectivelj! One fkct more 
— in 1853 there were 137 Episoopal clergy- 
men in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Massachosetts; and 1,078 "Coogrega- 
ti<mal Orthodox Churches." Which is the 
most efficient? 

In the article of T. B., pp. 326—31, there 
is really nothing to reply to. The former 
part merely ^ clears the way," and the latter 
part contains but little argument T. B. 
seems to feel ashamed of his oanse; he re- 
connts abase after abase, and pleads that 
they are ^ excrescences," ** State-corrap- 
tions," &c. The Episcopacy he defends is 
in fact little more tnan Congregationalism; 
his bishops are simply to be men holding a 
higher ** position, inflaence, and emolament," 
than their brethren. Does he soppose that 
his fellow-townsman, the Key. J. A. James, 
has no higher ^ position, inflaence, and emo- 
lament" Uian the least edacated of Tillage 
pastors? Merit, whether moral or intellec- 
taal, cannot fail to rise ander the free or 
Congregational system; while the partiality 
of a bishop may extingoish it for ever. Of 
coarse, if men were perfect, the qaestion in 
debate woald scarcely be worth raising; per- 
fect bishops would never err, and perfect 
o(mgregations would never exhibit human 
infinnities; but even then, bishops would be 
nseless sapemomeraries in the churches. 
While, however, perfection is unattainable, 
we fall back upon the principles and reason- 
ings which T. B. has thus endeavoured to 
evade. There seem to be no arguments or 
objections in his article which have not been 
already met in our replies to F. J. L. and 
J. S. J.; we will, therefore, confine ourselves 
to noticing the naive way in which he con- 
tradicts iSmself. In p. 330, he begins a 
paragraph by endorsing his approval of 
P. J. L.*s arguments ; he then ** can afford " 
to give them up; and closes by directly op- 
posing them, referring to 1 Tim. v. 19, as a 
proof tbat Timothy was "fio^ an apostle," 
whereas F. J. L. is at great pains to prove 



tbat Timothy vat an apostle. In the same 
paragraph he ^ will not allow" that the 
apostles left " the germs of a system for man 
to develop;" and yet, within half a dosen 
lines, he takes ** two £scts" (germs?), and 
then refers them to ''the sacceeding age" 
for their development and expUnation. Ann- 
able suicide! 

We now turn to Presbyteriamsm. " Ans- 
tides" has ** not space to enter on the com- 
parative scripturalness <^ the systems," and 
this being the qoestioo, we shall follow the 
example of every other writer, in pas»ng by 
his article without notice. J. N. the first 
divides hisattentionbetween State-churchism 
and Anti-episcopacy, and therefore may be 
as summarily dismissed. 

** Walter," pp. 288 — 9, grsKOes with the 
subject He cites 1 Pet v. 1 as a proof of 
the equality of the clergy, describes the 
** Courts" <^ Presbyterianism, and endea- 
vours to justify them by referring to the 
assembly at Jerusalem, Acts xv. Suppose 
we admit this assembly to be a ]a-ecedent 
for the " Sessions Court," where is the scrip- 
ture authority for a Pretbytery^ amd a Sj/nod, 
and a General Assembly f Where are the 
apostolic precepts as to the diffisrent propor- 
tions of laymen and presbyters in each 
court? Let us compare the action of this 
imperium in imperio, these courts ahofe 
courts, with Congregationalism. In the one 
case, a question arises in a given church, 
and is decided by a full assonbly of the 
members; the minority submit, and peace is 
restored : or if, through the infirmity of hu- 
man nature, division occasionally occurs, and 
"some indeed preach Christ of envy and 
strife," may we not say with Paul — ^^ Not- 
withstanding, every way Christ is preadied, 
and I therein rejoice." But on the other 
hand, a dissentient Presbyterian may appesl 
firom court to court; the question is kept 
open; the dispute is publisiied abroad, and 
extends its area to eveiy congregation in the 
land; one court may reverse the decisicm of 
another, and thus new jealousies arise; and 
when the final decree comes, what is the 
gain? Alas I the same alternative of sub- 
mission or division still presents itself as in 
the former case. 

But let us examme the narrative in Acts 
XV., referred to both by ** Walter" and J. N. 
the second, as the scripture basis of Presby- 
terianism. The Christians of Antioch had 
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heard nothing of circumcision from Paul, 
and when certain Jewish teachers came 
down and preached its necessity, did they 
sobmit? Ko; as tme Gongregationalists, 
tbey denied the aathority of these teachers, 
and hewing neither Gospels nor Epistles to 
consult, they made a voUmta/ry reference to 
the inspired apostles — " they determined to 
go op to Jerusalem." Now when " Walter" 
can point to any existing body of inspired 
men, we shall be as wiUing as himself to 
refer difficult questions to their decision. 
But let us consider the nature of this " as- 
sembly at Jerusalem." In Terse 4 we read 
that when the messengers "were come to 
Jerusalem, they were received of the church, 
and of the apostles and elders." " Certain 
of the Pharisees which believed" seem to 
have spoken as freely as Peter or James; 
and finally, we read in verse 22, that " it 
pleased the apostles, and elders, with the 
WHOUB CHUBCH," to retum a certain an- 
swer. If this be not pure Congregationalism, 
I know not what is. Where are the four 
courts, and the fine proportions of laymen 
and presbytars to which " Walter" pins his 
faith? Surely he will never quote Acts xv. 
as the basis of Presbyterianism on a second 
reading. 

J. N. the second, p. 333, attacks a sen- 
tence of " Rolla's" as vague, and " not pecu- 
liarly happy as descriptive of the basis of 
Congregationalism." Now, his own ideas 
must be very vague indeed ; or he would 
have perceived that "Rolla's" words were 
simply descriptive of the grounds on which 
he proposed to argue the question ; bat sup- 
posing they were definitive of Congrega- 
tionalism, why should he object to them, 
because "300 sects" might adopt them? 
Paul was ready to become all things to all 
men; and surely, if Congregationalism will 
suit 300 sects, and Presbyterianism only 
three, we have a strong argument in favour 
of the former. Again "BoUa" maintams 
the "perfect freedom of universal man;" 
and J. N. replies that Presbyterianism " is 
happily as free as any Independent Church. 
.... The Confession of Faith is not an 
enforced creed; it merely expresses the 
Church's opinion " Now, if the Con- 
fession may be accepted or rejected at will, 
it is surely useless; if everyone is compelled 
to accept it or to leave tiie community, it 
certainly is " an enforced creed," and as such 



interferes with "mental independence and 
spiritual freedom." That the latter suppo- 
sition is the true case, is evident from the 
talk of "church courts" and "general effi- 
ciency," which follows. In a subsequent 
paragraph, J. N. reiterates this contradiction 
in a perfectly ludicrous form, by telling us 
that his " church does not command, but it 
«»*Mte,"&clI 

J. N. glories in the " simplicity" of Pres- 
byterian worship (of which he gives us a 
programme), and exults in its opposition to 
" the carved work, the chanted liturgy, the 
many-voiced organ," &c. Now, in the first 
place, this "simplicity" is no part of Pres- 
byterianism; it might co-exist with Episco- 
pacy, and generally does characterize Con- 
gregationalism. But further, this austerity 
is, after all, a doubtful feature. God ap- 
proved the gorgeousness of Solomon's temple, 
though it was far removed from the simpli- 
city of the tabernacle. David entitles his 
closing psalm, "An exhortation to praise 
God with all khids of instruments." There 
is no need to engrave "Ugliness to the 
Lord" on all our worship, and perversely to 
pride ourselves on baldness and plainness. 
Religion need not oppose all that is beautiful 
to the eye and harmonious to the ear: it 
cannot be right resolutely to stifle every 
89sthetical emotion of the heart. True wor- 
ship, we admit, is essentially spiritual, and 
may, therefore, be had on the highway or 
mountain side, in a cottage or a bam. Yet 
even a^xwtles preached amid the classic 
grandeur of Mars' hUl, and worshipped in 
the gate " which is called Beautiful." We 
cannot perceive any necessary connection 
between a Gothic arch and errors of doc- 
trine; nor can we conceive why an inferior 
psalm-tune, sung with a nasal twang, should 
be more conducive to devotion than a solemn 
chant — a swelling anthem — an inspiration of 
Handel or Mozart. These matters are non- 
essentials, as is the use of set forms of prayer. 
The Congregationalist wisely leaves them to 
the discretion of each church. 

J. N. speaks of an educated ministry as 
peculiar to Presbyterianism, and asserts that 
Congregationalists, " by a vote of the Church, 
appoint any layman to the office" of teacher. 
Really, writers so grossly ignorant of the 
subject ought to keep silence. The Congre- 
gational ministry is as highly educated 
(probably more so) than any other body of 
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nligMos tmehtn.* The iiistancei <^ kj-l 
BMQ cBtoring tbe iBiiiiftr7 withoot aaj pro- 
Tions theo^pcal traming art extremelj ' 
lare: tbe prcseai writer k ooljr acqaainted I 
with 000 inataooe. J. N.*a idea of education 
doing awaj with di£hnooes of (^nnioo pro- 
vokes a imile. No; ttnk men to a oommon 
level of ignoraDoe, teach them to sabmit and 
be governed bj sjnods or bishops, give them 
Confessions of Faith as an epitoose of Bible 
truths much simpler and safer than the 
Bible itself; and then we maj expect appa- 
rent nnanimitj. Maltitades will rally roand 
a flag and swear bj its cokmr, thoogh the 
better half of them cannot even read the 
motto it bears. The stagnant pool maj be 
dark and noiseless; bat a living stream 
must ripple to the breexe, and sparkle in 
the snnbeam. 

We can onlj notice one other specimen of 
J. N.'s reasoning. ** Gongregationalismf" he 
says, " is an infraction of common sense," for 
"each little village might with as moch 
propriety insist npon** perfect freedom. Is 
he not aware that self-government is tbe 
mainspring of English freedom? What 
would he think of every village grievance 
being carried successively to four diffsreat 
houses of Parliament, composed of different 
proportions of ruling elders and presbyters, 
in the shape of village constables and local 
magistrates, each House sitting as a Court 
of Review and Appeal from those below it? 
What a fearful bureaucracy would Civil 
Presbyterianbm make 1 But we appeal from 
J. N.'s secularism to the teachings of Christ, 

* Of theological colleges belonging to the In- 
dependent and Baptist Churches alone, no less 
than ten immediately oceur to us : New College, 
London ; Wettem College, Plymouth ; Bristol ; 
Stepney; Cheshunt; Lanoashire; Airedale; Bo- 
therbam ; Horton ; and Spring Hill. The pow- 
erftil mind of Bishop Butler received its bent and 
traming in a Dissenting academy. 



who quoted the analogy of civil gntmmmA» 
and <^ princes who " exercise domnian and 
anthority;" and added, '* hot ^ shaU mor be 

se AMOKO TOU." 

We now dose our remarks. The simfli. 
city and unity of oar plan are •bvions: «v 
arguments are drawn from prindples. On 
the other hand, onr opponents wander about, 
reiterating mere casual objections, aigaii^ 
on grounds of worldly poHcy, bmlding a 
whcJe system (like an inverted cone) upon a 
single narrative, or miseraUy contcndiiig£ar 
minute distinctions between episeopi and 
p re a b jf t e r L Petty verbal criticism is tbe 
foundation on which expediency, policy, and 
the hankering afto* worldly ** systems" and 
" governments," so pointedly condemned by 
Christ, have buflt a Presbyterian Church of 
Sootiand, a Free Church, a Secession Chorch, 
j an Episcopal Church of England, a Lutheran 
I Church, a Moravian Church, a Greek Churoh, 
' and a Latin Church— as so many '* middle 
walls of partition" in Christ's kingdom. 

A calm consideration of the spiritual na- 
ture of the worship of the Father of Lights 
and God of Love, and an examination of the 
spirit inculcated by apostles, and manifested 
by Christ— a belief that Christiamty is a 
hidden life within the soul, and not a secular 
organization of nominal believers, — these are 
the foimdations on which, in every chme. 
Congregational Churches of Christ ** stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith He hath made 
them free." Our opponents institute Courts 
and Bishops, Creeds and C<mfe88i()n8, by 
which to bind their members into appamt 
unity: we look to Him who promised that 
there should eventually be but " one fold and 
one shepherd;" to Him who prayed, net 6r 
his apostles ** alone, but for them also whidi 
should believe on him through their word, 
that they all may be one :" — ^we seek ia CAo- 
ritjf '' the bond of perfectness." B. S. 
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OUGHT THE UNIVEBSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE TO BE THROWN 
OPEN AS NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR BRITISH SUBJECTS OF ALL 
RELIGIOUS OPINIONS? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— II. 
As an individual Dissenter I could almost I raised: there is something so intolefant, and 

wish that this question had never been | so strongly reminding one of the fable of the 
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dog in the manger, in the attempt to shut 
out Dissenters from institutions like Oxford 
and Cambridge, that I would rather have let 
the rolers of the Church persist in the 
uncharitable deed, until very shame had 
brought them to a sense of degradation, and 
had led them to cry peccavL Few persons 
in private life were willing to defend the 
exclusive system; and there is every reason 
to believe that an immense majority of 
Churchmen desired a change.* Would it 
not have been well to let them feel the fet- 
tered condition of their church, and to have 
led them " to sigh by reason of their bond- 
age.^ The Dissenters already possessed a 
metropolitan university, which is rapidly 
winning its way to fame and honour;! and 
which might soon be made equal in talent, 
if not in wealth, to its ancient compeers. 
And in the view of this infant giant, I had 
rather have urged the Dissenters to set their 
shoulders to the wheel of progress in this 
directbn, and have said, — Let knowledge 
doze within the medisBval piles and cloistered 
courts that stand upon the banks of the 

• Scarcely a single organ of the Church hearlily 
opposed the late Act ; many gave their iinqua- 
lified approval. 

•f F. J. L., who certainly does his best to take 
the conceit out of us poor Dissenters, chooses to 
run down the valae of London degrees. Now we 
ask any reader who has the opportunity to com> 
paai the calendars of Oxford and Cambridge with 
that of London ; he will find the Matriculation 
and B. A. examinations are stricter in London 
than in Cambridge and Oxfoi-d,— that the prizes 
and honours are very few, and all the decrees 
bona fidtt while in Cambridge and Oxford all 
degrees but the first are honorary. Ask an un- 
biassed physician, and he will tell yon that the 
medical examinations of the London University 
are the strictest in the world. Ask a lawyer the 
worth of an Oxford legal de^ee as an index of 
legal knowledge, and he will tell you that it 
merely signifies that its owner has kept so many 
temu, and has been " shut up in a room, witb 
four bare walls for company" (see Mr. Bowyer's 
speech in the House of Commons in July last) ; 
and then turn to the London Calendar, and you 
will read, " From candidates for the degree of 
Doctoi'of Laws shall be required t^ practical pro- 
Jessional knowledge of the 4aw or the Common 
Law Courts of England, and of one of the three 
/oUowing other branches 0/ Positive Law . . . 
and a knowledae qf one of the seven following 
subjects . . . Let F. J. L. turn to the exam- 
inaHon papers for the degree of Master of Arts, 
and say how he relishes tbem : he should be a 
judge. Lastly, I may remind F. J. L. that this 
very year the fer-famed Wrauglership of his own 
Alma Mater was carried ofi* by a London Ora- 
doate, nor was it the first occurrence of such an 
event. 



reedy Cam and silver Isis; while your 
^ounger bom and more sinewy strength is 
reaping the rich waving harvest of the coming 
glory, and is writing its name in characters 
of light upon the bead-rolls of the ages. 
Elnvy not the idle afflaence of Oxonian scho- 
larships, or the solemn gloom and quiet 
warmth of Cambridge fellowships; but on 
the mountain tops of science, or the sunlit 
plains of literature, let knowledge be to you 
her own exceeding great reward. The sub- 
ject, however, has been raised in Parliament; 
and is now placed before the readers of this 
magazine. Parliament has decided in favour 
of Dissent. Henceforward B.A. is really to 
mean Bachelor of ArU^ and not of the 
Thirty- nine Articles; and I now take up my 
pen for the purpose of maintaining the justice 
and morality of the decision. 

F. J. L., the dhampion of exclusion, has 
certainly one excellent qualification for the 
post; — he can resolutely close his eyes and 
ears to facts. Mr. Mann (in the " Census 
of Religious Worship," for the accuracy of 
which Lord Palmerston lately vouched) es- 
timates the attendants on religious worship 
in England and Wales at 7,261,032; of 
whom 3,773,474 are Churchmen, and 
3,487,558 are Dissenters; but F.J. L., with 
the utmost composure, informs us that Diso 
sent consists merely of " a few disqualified 
persons." The bishops have more sensitive 
ears, and therefore accuse Mr. Mann and 
the Dissenters of entering into collusion; — 
the one was careless about his facts and 
figures, and the others " whipped up" large 
congregations for the occasion. Certainly, 
of the two, F. J. L. is the better behaved : if 
he chooses to shut his eyes and run his head 
against a post he has an undoubted right to 
do so; but neither the Bishop of Oxford nor 
he of Gloucester can be justified in their 
breach of the ninth commandment, — in 
bearing false witness against Dissenters, and 
maligning their characters by the gratuitous 
insinuation of dishonesty and deception. 

The Oxford Commissioners, in their re- 
port, openly declare the nationality of the 
two universities in question, and the whole 
mass of the community acknowledge the 
same truth; F.J. L. even declares that the 
two institutions are national^ *' in every £Etir 
and proper sense of the term." This uni- 
versally admitted fact being granted, the 
whole question lies in the compass of a nut- 
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slid]^ — the subject requires but a solitary 
sjllogism. — ^^Wbat bdoDgs to the nation 
should not be confined to a portion onlj: 
the nnirersities belong to the nation ; there- 
fore, the universities ought not to be confined 
to a portion onlj of the nation." But let us 
examine the question more closelj, in order 
to avoid all cavilling. We have a National 
Church in this country, as well as National 
Universities. Noir, what is the object of a 
National Church? Surely to care for the 
religious education of the people. What, 
then, is the object of National Universities? 
They cannot be to teach religion, for that 
would be to invade the province of the 
Church ; they can, therefore, have no other 
object than the secular instruction of the 
community. The Church is to further the 
cause of religion, the Universities the cause 
of science; the one must train the moral 
being, the other the intellect of the nation. 
Now, to a certain extent, the Church does 
fulfil her duties, and act up to her station ; 
but the Universities fail to accomplish their 
own end. The Church opens her temples to 
all; the Dissenter may join in her minis- 
trations of praise and prayer, and may listen 
to the instructions her pidpits afford, when- 
ever he chooses, and without in any way 
compromising his own opinions, or assenting 
to her doctrines: of course ^e is not to 
blame if he eventually rejects her creed, and 
absents himself from her worship; she has 
acted her part, and the only question that can 
arise is, whether a State Church is in har- 
mony with the scripture, and conducive to the 
national welfare ? The Universities, however, 
take an opposite course ; they refuse to im- 
part secular training until the student has 
signed articles of divinity! We might as 
reasonably expect to be called upon to sign 
an abjuration of republicanism, or to express 
our disbelief in homoeopathy or astrology 
before being allowed to enter Westminster 
Abbey, as suppose that a belief in certain 
doctrines of theology was to decide a man's 
right to instruction in the differential cal- 
culus. The law of the land declares the 
right of every man to enter his parish church, 
and listen to the vicar s sermon, if there be 
room for him; surely it has an equal right 
to open the universities to every man able 
and willing to pay the necessary expenses. 
If the universities are national property, 
Parliament is bound to see them fi^ from 



party bonds, and to put an end to such an 
absurd anomaly as the refusal to allow a 
man to enter a naUonal class-room of ma- 
thematical learning, and there listen to the 
Savilian Professor of Gtomeiry^ unless he 
first swears to the doctrines of the AHumO' 
Stan Creed, The libraries and lectures of 
Oxford and Cambridge ought to be as free 
and unsectarian as the aisles and benches of 
Westminster Abbey or St Paulas. Tell us 
not of " prescription," and that the subscrip- 
tion to articles is an ancient rule. We are 
not to be bound by all the whims of our 
great-grandfathers; — we acknowledge not 
the infallibility of a persecuting Laud;* — 
we allow not the divine right of straight- 
laced, dim-lighted antiquity to fetter down 
and darken to its own level the free and 
brilliant future. 

Again, I maintain that the nniver^ties 
ought to be fireed firom the present restric- 
tions, because they are utterly useless, and 
productive of much evil. The conscientious 
Dissenter — the man of high principle and 
tender conscience — is shut out, and thus a 
double injury is done; learning safiers, and 
her would-be devotees are wronged. On the 
other hand, the worthless — and the still 
larger class, the thoughtless — will sign arti- 
cles, and profess cteeds, without attaching 
the least weight to them ; their own morsd 
sensibility will become dulled; the solemnity 
of the act will be forgotten by the latter, 
and perjury will brand the souls of the 
former. Thus these restrictions fail erf their 
end; they must keep out many of the high- 
est moral excellence— they tend to bring 
religion in disrepute, and to make it the 
subject of passing jest— and they do not 
oppose the slightest obstacle to the entrance 
of the unprincipled and the vicious. Even 
in regard to the interests of the Church, — 
who is the better companion for her future 
ministers, the conscientious and religious 
who differ in some respects from the |lstab- 
lished creed, or the unblushing devotee, of 
vice, the thoughtless idler, and the jesuitieal 
prevaricator? I do not mean to cast any 
reflection on the universities, nor to be uncha- 
ritable. I know that there is no rank in 
life, no sect however strict, no calling how- 



* It was this infamons bigot who introdaeed 
subscription at Oxford, and modelled the Unircr- 
sity into its present shape. 
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ever sacred^ bat what is defiled and degraded 
by human vice and hnman frailty; but I 
maintain that the restrictions of Oxford and 
Cambridge tend to increase these natural 
evils. The Infidel would feel justified in 
entering the colleges, unless possessed of a 
remarkably fine sense of morality, — ^the pious 
Nonconformist dare not put his hand to a 
faith he cannot hold. 

The article of F. J. L. can scarcely be 
said to touch the real subject at issue. In 
p. 302 he argues, with his usual ignorance 
or hatred of facts, that the Voluntary syfr- 
tern is inefficient. Now, in the fifty years, 
1801 — 51, there were built 2,529 churches, 
at a cost of £9,078,000, of which Govern- 
ment contributed £1,663,429, and private 
benevolence £7,423,571 ; in other words, 
within the pale of the Church itself the 
Voluntary system is four and a half times as 
efiScient as State aid. Again, in the same 
period of time, 16,689 chapels have been 
opened by Dissenters ; estimating the cost at 
aboat £900 each (and curious places they 
would be, if they cost no more), we have an 
outlay of nearly £15,000,000. Adding to 
this sum the £7,423,571 raised in the 
Chorch, we find that the Voluntary system 
is above thirteen-fold as efficient as the State 
system. These figures from the late Census 
may form a commentary on the words of 



F. J.L. — ^'* The Voluntary system has proved 
utterly inefficient " ! 

The arguments on "prescriptive usage" 
amount to nothing. Prescription must date 
back to the time of Richard 1. by the rules 
of conmion law; whereas the universities 
have only been held by the present Church 
of England for about 300 years. Moreover, 
the exclusion of Dissenters only dates from 
the time of Laud; so that as a custom it is 
invalid; — as a statute confirmed by Parlia- 
ment it is now subject to be abolished by 
Parliament. 

Lastly, F. J. L. informs us that the chief 
endowments are of late date. Does he sup- 
pose that those who founded chairs of botany 
and medicine, at a time when Dissenters 
were few in number, ever contemplated con- 
fining their pet sciences to the Church of 
England, when it had lost its hold on the 
nation? These endowments were given to 
the universities as national schools — the 
only seats of learning in those days. Surely, 
if the theology of Edward VI. is to be 
taught to the student of natural philosophy » 
because the founder of the chair believed in 
it, we ought to banish Bacon and reinstate 
Aristotle, forbid chemistry and reintroduce 
alchemy. If the philosophy may be changed, 
surely the interference with individual belief 
may be made to cease. B. S. 



NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— II. 



We have read with considerable interest, 
mingled with some surprise, the opening 
articles on the question of the admittance of 
Dissenters into our Universities. The argu- 
' ments which have been advanced on the 
negative are certainly very good, and we 
shall be* curious to see the answers which 
they no doubt will produce; but as to those 
on the affirmative, they have excited in us 
considerable pity, not through any feelings of 
self-esteem or imagining that we could rea- 
son more successfally, but that a rational 
person like *^ Rolls'* should base views of such 
importance and influence, on foundations so 
insecure and shallow. Kow, to avoid making 
this assertion seem to our opponent as 
groundless, as his does to us, we shall enter 
into an analysis of the statements which he 
has made, and endeavour, with truthfulness 
and impartiality, to lay clearly before hhn, 
and those who have adopted similar opinions, 
the fallacies of which he is guilty. 



Previous to this, however, it may be well 
just to notice the singular tactics and bad 
generalship which " Rolla" has exhibited. He 
takes particular care, and shows the utmost 
anxiety, deeply to impress on our minds the 
fact that he is "an inveterate foe to all 
State-churchism, as well as to priestcraft 
and injustice of every kind." Now we can- 
not imagine what object he could have had 
in doing this, except to excite the prejudices 
of those members of the Established Church 
who may chance to read his article, and thus, 
at one blow, check any feeling they might en- 
tertain in favour of his party. This method of 
declaring his views is as worthy as perhaps 
the principles themselves are in the estima- 
tion of Dissenters. But both are rejected by 
the Church of England. She neither endea- 
vours to kindle enmity nor arouse discontent 
against herself, nor has she such sentiments 
of acrimonious hatred against those, who, 
while they differ in a few forms and outward 
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rit68, agree with her in all the grand trntbs 
of Ghristianitj, — thus nobly emhibiting a 
marked distinction between beraelf and that 
spirit of intolerant opposition to liberty which 
**Bolla"(and in him, alas! a considerable 
number of Dissenters) has so deliberately 
annonnced, and so fiercely displayed. 

We are informed at the ontset of ** BolIaV 
article (in an unfinished sentence, by the 
way!) that no one can gainsay the fact that 
Dissenters are at present excluded from the 
onirersities. To this we are happy to gite 
oar cordial and entire assent But that they 
are thrown open to the ** minions of aris* 
tocraey" is an exaggeration which those 
who see doable are often liable to commit 
We know of persons who hare b^en and still 
are students there, who certainly do not belong 
to this imaginary class, and no doubt many 
of our readers could say the Banoe. Our op- 
ponent, however, being excluded, is probably 
not very accurately acquainted with the state 
of affairs there; and consequently we will do 
him the kindness of not attaching too much 
weight to his assertion, but rather attribute 
it to his creative powers and poetic fire, as 
we have also to do in the case of the folk>wing 
proposition, that the members of the univer- 
sities, as a clasS) are men of ** infidel 
opinions;** for it is a well known fact they 
are not infidels, but Christians, at least by 
profession, and therefore as much as any 
man can be a judge of. No doubt, the 
yottnger students do not, as a whole, possess 
the strictest morality; and no such body of 
young men can claim this; but did they 
acquire this laxity of principle from the uni- 
▼errities? Surely not They have merely 
brought there that which they have else- 
where acquired. The universities do all 
they can under the present system to re- 
strain and direct them into the path of duty, 
and therefbre we are compelled to deny un- 
reservedly the propositions which *'KolIa'* 
has so dogmatically laid down, and of coarse 
the two following deductions which he has 
drawn finom them: — let, That the exclusien 
of Dissenters is productive of enormous evil; 
2nd, That their admission WQold be prodoc- 
tive of enormous good. 

Were we to grant these assumptions, we 
should be at the same time conceding that 
Dissenters are necessary to the well-being, 
morality, and religious state of our universi- 
ties; and, on the same principle, to the well- 



being, nooraHty, and rdigioos state of all 
such communities. No doubt ''BoUa" and 
his partizans would rejoice at su^ an 
acknowledgment. Then, indeed, they wonld 
have a plausible reason for pcoduniDg 
hostility to the Church of England. Then 
they might make their whispers about the 
inutility of her forms, and of her goxram- 
ment But such a time has not yet come. 
The Established Church has better secorities 
than these. She does not look for soldiers 
to the ranks of dissent and paritanism. No! 
she turns to her universities — those fort- 
resses of Christianity — and from thence 
recruits her armies with men zealous for her 
rights, her doctrines, and her system of order 
and discipline. 

In addition to ^ RoIIaV wooderful thesis, 
he has given us a few particular argumoits, 
by way of support to the latter of them. 
These arguments he has divided into three 
parts, which we shall collider in his own 
order: — 1st The universities would be 
greatly reformed by a general opening to all 
religious sects. The reason for this is, that 
they would be exposed to the public eye^ and 
be influenced by Dissenters. After this, we 
need scarcely add, comes a dioice coUecHon 
of abuses, said to be at present existing m 
our universities, all singled out with the 
utmost care and attention. Now, if ^BolU"* 
really knows as much of the universities as 
he pretends to do, surely they could not be 
better known than they are. Certainly their 
condition could be little worse than he de^ 
scribes it, and the only advantage, therefere, 
that he could derive by having them made 
more public would be, that it might be seen 
that the colours with which he had painted 
his picture were too bright, and req^iired a 
considerable amount of softeaing before thcjr 
i4>prDaeh to the reality. The saoie remark 
will apply to his next statement — that "the 
universities would become real natiooal bene- 
fits, basmudi as they would then be restored 
to their primitive design.** Sorely, there is 
no vit eotuequemiia in this. For what wts 
th^ primitive design? Was it to tssek 
everything but re%ion and the<dogy? K 
so, then they would have ceased to be JOOr 
versities. And if religion was tm be taught, 
was it in the dissenting form? Ckairiy 
not, for they were erected by those who b<^ 
longed to the churdi established at that time 
in England (C «., either the Church, of Bene 
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or the Church ot England). Their primitive 
design, tberefare, was to afford education in 
secular matters, and also in all those religions 
doctrines deemed necessarj for a member of 
the church established at the period of their 
fottndi^i«D. 

The absurdity, then, of " Rolla's* asser- 
tion is shown as far as the " primitive de- 
sign'' d the universities goes; but we have 
yet to prove the same of his other statement, 
that they would become "real national 
benefits," were Dissenters admitted. Now, 
eirery impartial mind must confess that the 
Church of England has been the principal 
means of preserving the Christian faith, and 
the Preiestant religion in this country; and 
were the removed, that faith and religion 
woold, oo account of man*s natural hostility 
to spirHnal things, Speedily be removed also. 
To snppod; the Church of England ought, 
then, to be the great aim of every patriot, 
and every Christian; and the more assist- 
anee she obtains, the greater will be the 
natioBal benefit. Now, in the universities 
she finds a powerful aid, and a firm support 
to herself. But admit the Dissenters, and 
what is the result? Confusion and enmities 
in the universities themselves, and thus, ruin 
to Uie Church, and consequently, the over- 
throw of at least our national Christianity. 
We, therefore, oppose this indiscriminate ad- 
mtssieB to the universities, and until it is 
clearly shown that dissensions would not 
vpnupt {rom it — that Oxford and Cambridge 
would still be the pillars of our church, we 
shall still oppose it. This, however, is very 
improbaUe; for "Rolla," under his third head, 
makes this remarkable confession, which at 
once precludes any such expectation : — ** To 
throw open to all classes these institutions 
wonld be to take away one great prop on 
which the vast and crumbling dome of Epis- 
c<^>acy rests— one which, once taken, would 
secure its downfall;'* — ^* an event," says he, 
in another place, **■ toward which the great 
popular agitations of the day, religious and 
political, all point." This last asBerti<» is, 
as usual, unproved; and it can scarcely be 
imagined that the assertion of a dissenting 
writer would be regarded as conclusive on 
such a question. No; the Church of Eng- 
land is, in comparison with Dissenters, as 
popular as ever. We say comparatively, for 
we must confess that some stimulus is now 
re<pBred to keep men as devoted to her as 



they used to be. But why is this? Dis- 
senters, we ask you, why? Atheism and 
religious carelessness is spreading. Men are 
ceasing to pay attention to their future state 
and eternal interests. So alarming, mdeed, 
is this state of things, that we cannot but 
think it one of the most remarkable signs of 
the times, and a most solemn and fearful 
answer to that question, — "When the Son 
of Man comes, will he find faith upon the 
earth?" Not that such men can find no ^ 
pretext in the state of society to urge in their 
defence. On the contrary, when within and 
without the Church of England, there are 
backbitings, railings, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness; when persons with the 
name of God on their foreheads defile them- 
selves with violence, anger, and immoralities ; 
when professing Christians, who ought to be 
the servants of Christ, have branded them- 
selves as slaves to sin ; when our poor are 
neglected, and permitted to sink into the 
worst extremes of vice and iniquity; and 
when, to be religious, is to be stamped as a 
fanatic or sectary; — when these things are 
occurring amongst us unheeded, then we see 
the reason for the unpopularity of the Churdi 
of England. But are Dissenters more popu- 
lar? No; we answer on the authority of 
one of the most eminent amongst them — the 
Rev. J. A. James, (rf Birmingham. ** Are 
not," says he "thousands of our churches 
destitute of pastors, and hundreds of our 
ministers destitute of churches? Our dis- 
senting universities are not half filled, — 
whether it be on account of the low state of 
spiritual religion in our church, which leaves 
young men odd and unconcerned; or whether 
it be on account of the smallness of our 
stipends, by which young men are prevented 
from attempting to save souls; or whether 
they be the result of divisions; the fact re- 
mains, that few young men offer themselves 
to enter our universities, either here, on tW 
continer^, or even in America." Alas! that 
it should be thus with religion ; but a fearful 
and terrible responsibility rests upon those 
who, while agreeing in the grand truths of 
Protestantism, yet dare, in spite of the oft- 
repeated commands of the New Testament 
for preservings unity and love, to separate 
from the Church on account of a few trifles, 
and a few differences of outward and tempo- 
rary forms r 

Thus we have shown that the assertions 
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of *^ Bolla" are nntnie, and acoordbglj, bj 
implicatioo, that tht oppoeites would be cor- 
rect, viz., that the exclnaion of Dieeenters is 
not prodacUve of enoroHms eril, and secondly, 
that their admission would not be productive 
of enormous good. 

But, besides this practical view of the 
subject, there is also an abstract one. This 
we now propose to examine. It has often 
been urged that it is unjust for an English- 
man to be excluded from national institutions 
' 00 the plea of religion. But here the ques- 
tion at once arises, — are the universities na- 
tional institutions? We answer that thej 
are in one sense, but not in another. Thej 
are private property supported by the State, 
and in this sense national; but Uiey are not 
piAUc property supported by the State, and 
in this sense not national. Now, the funds 
which are allowed them by the State become 
as much their own as the pension of any 
public man does. No one would ever think 
of telling the latter, — ^you have some money 
given you by the State, and therefore I have 
a right to it as well as you; — ^yet we have 
men who are constantly doing the very same 
thing in the case of the universities! It is 
not unjust for Englishmen to be excluded 
from the universities as national institutions 
(in the correct application of the word) on 
the plea of religion, or, in fact, on any plea 
ataU. 

But it may be objected that times are now 
changed; that the students do not now re- 
ceive a religious education, and consequently 
that religious tests are absurd and useless. 
Greater misrepresentation than this there 
could not be. " The academical authorities 
at Oxford and Cambridge,*' says Macaulay, 
in 1845, " stand in a parental relation to the 
student. They undertake, not merely to 
instruct him in philology, geometry, natural 
philosophy, but to form his religious opinions, 
aifCl to watch over his morals. He is to be 

bred a Churchman He is required to 

attend public worship according to the forms 
of the Church of England, several times a 
a week," and then he adds " that reUgioua 
tetis are perfectly in harmony with vuch a 
^8tem" Clearly, therefore, times are not 
changed; the students yet receive religious 
education, and accordingly tests are still 
necessary. 

We are able to ground another argument 
here in favour of the same statement. We 



see that religion is considered at the nmyer 
sities of as much importance, to say the 
least, as any other study. 1^, if it be 
granted (as we believe it will be) thi^ a 
secular test be necessary at a student's ma- 
triculation, to show that he is eapsbk of 
performing the duties of his secular edoea- 
tion, surdy, to be conaistent, Dissenters 
ought to acknowledge that a re^giotis test is 
equally requisite to show that he is capable 
of performing the duties of his reUgious 
education; and, if it be maintained that a 
man ought to be admitted without this reti- 
gious test, on the same principle, and to 
avoid self-contradiction, it ought to be 
maintained that a man ought to be admitted 
without any secular test We need scarody 
say that, were this the case, we should have 
our seats of learning gradually transformed 
into seats of ignorance ; and instead of having 
fellowships and* scholarshipe as a reward for 
accurate studies and profound investigations, 
they would be profusely showered upon the 
least deserving. Whether Dissmters are 
consistent ot not in carrying out their their 
principles we will not decide; alJ we say is, 
that if they grant the former, they must also 
consent to the latter. 

Farther, "Rolla" asserts that by exduding 
Dissenters you exclude some very talmted 
men. We grant this. But ^oob members 
of the Established Church are accustomed 
to regard religion as of more importance than 
all the talent in the world. Bespect to God, 
and then respect to man, is their motto. Ac- 
cordingly, if a man fails in the more important 
item, he ought not to obtain favour oo account 
of the less. Let us take an example. W^onld 
*' Bella" tell us to fill our armies with dis- 
abled soldiers, because they are bold and 
courageous; or would behave a blind man 
to act as a guide, simply because he can walk 
well? Surely not. Pray, then, don't let 
him show equal folly in a^dng the universi- 
ties to admit those whom they regard as 
deficient in a necessary quality. 

In conclusion, we give, with all charity, 
the following advice to Dissenters: — Too, 
who profess such sentiments concerning the 
inutility and unimportance of forms and 
ceremonies, practically show your belief, by 
ceasing from dissent on their account, a^ 
by becoming members of that church which 
in all essential points you consider to be as 
true as your own. H. D. L. 
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aU£STIOKS SEQUIBING ANSWERS. 

238. WUI the author of the " Poetical Critique," 
or some other of the able correspondents of the 
C<mtrcversiali$t, kindly inform me what is the 
distinctiTe name of the style of verse of Long- 
fellow'a " Evangeline ' ? what are the rules for its 
composition ? in what consists the beauty of such 
style of versification ? and how the accent should 
be laid to read it harmoniously? — also to give me 
the like information as to the stvle of Tupper's 
** Proverbial Philosophy/' if it is not identical 
with that of** Evangeline."— Augustus. 

239. A young man is very wishful to acquire a 
taste for poetry, which he much regrets that he 
does not already possess. Is it possible that 
where this taste does not exist, or exists only in a 
very small degree, it can be created or extended, 
the wish for such a taste being very earnest? 
Any remarks as to choice of authors to begin with, 
&c., &C-, will be of great service.— A. D. 

240. Is water in any degree compres»iMe ? and 
what experiments have been made to test it?— A 
Constant Reader. 

241. Will. some of your correspondents inform 
me of some work that gives a kind of succinct 
view of orators and oratory ?— J. B. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

209. Logieai Terwu and Dtvinoa.— On reading 
the interesting article of O. Hasker (pp. 23-i-4), I 
was led to look at the question which he was pro- 
fessedly answering. It appears to me one of veij 
singular form, savouring but little of the ** Inqui- 
j-er, and intended rather to fathom the reader's 
knowledge of Pormal Logic, than for the purpose 
of gaining assistance in perplexity. The techni- 
cal terms employed, are handled with an air of 
perfect familiarity with their import; and the 
<luestion8 are framed in the terse language and 
imperative mood of a college examinauon paper. 
Our friend Mr. Hasker, full of enthusiasm for 
the noble science of botany, has fired up at the 
word '* vegetable," like a war-horse at the sound 
of a trumpet ; but while thanking him personally 
tor the pleasure derived ftom his remarks, I ven- 
ture to say, that the summons was not addressed 
to the botanist, but purely to the disciple of Ald- 
lichorWhately. 

1. The terms " genus," " species," &c., are the 
technical names of the classes into which Logic 
<Uvides aU*'predicabIes,"— t. e.,all terms which 
can be affirmatively predicated or asserted con- 
cerning any given class or subject. They may be 
roughly described thus:— In describing or speak- 
ing of any subject, we may menUon the genus or 
larger class to which it belongs, the essential 
difference which distinguishes it fh>m all other 
subjects or objects, the properties which form 
(chough less obviously) a part of iu nature, and 
tue accidental circumstances which are connected 
^vith its past or present history. In more precise 
l:mguag«,the words may be defined as follows :— 

JSoeetes—ia the name of a given class or subject , 

Genus— IB the name of a larger class, which 
includes the given species. I 



J^fferentia^is. any quality implied in the name 
of the given sul^ect. It is called the generic 
differentia when the quality is implied in the 
luune of the genus as well as in that of the 
suecie^ and the sjtecific differentia when con^ 
fined to the species. 

Pi'oprium—i& any quality belonging to the pro- 
posed class or subject, not actually implied 
in its name, but following from something 
that is so implied. It is divided like d^e- 
rentia^ into generic proprium and specific 
proprium, according as it refers both to 
species and genus, or to the formei* only. 

Accidens—is any quality fcMrtuitously joined to, 
but forming no part of, the essence of the 
given class or sulyect. Accident is either 
inseparable or separable. 

I BOW proceed to illustrate these definitions by 
examples, including the one proposed by J. C. 



OENUS. 

1. Vegetable 
2 Animal 

3. Iron Ore 

4. Rectangle 



SPECIES. 

1. Tree. 

2. Man. 

3. Magnet 

4. Square. 



DlPPKBBNTIA. 

Generic Differentia. Specific Differentia. 

1. Possessed of organs 1. Supports itself by a 

izf d existence. woody stem. 

2. Endowed with sensa- 2. Rational. 

tion. 3. Attracts steel or iron. 

3. Contains iron. 4. Equilateral. 

4. Eqiiiangular. 

Pbofbium. 



Generic Proprium. Spec^ Proprium. 

1. Reproduces itself. 1. Shoots out mto leafy 

2. Breathes. branches. 

3.1s attracted by the 2. Capable of mental cul- 

roaguet ture. 

4. The diagonals bisect 3. Polarity. 

each other. 4. The square on the dia- 

gonal is equal to 
twice the square on 
any side. 

ACCTDBNS. 



Inseparable. Separable. 

1. Created before man. 1. Planted 20 years ago . 

2. Descended from 2. Shaves his upper lip. 

Adam. 3. Belongs to J. C. • 

3. First discovered hi 4. Drawn on a slate. 

the 15th century. 

4. Treated of by £ uclld. 

The art of definition is closely connected with 
the foregolitg distinctioBs. Thus, a nominal de- 
finition, «. e., the mere explanation of a term, eon- 
sists simply in referring the species defined to 
some larger class or genus ; as, " A tree is a vege- 
table ; " *' A man is an animal ;" " A watch is a 
time-piece." Again, a logical definition cousisU 
iu stating tht genus and diferentia of the species 

o. 

defined; as, «A tree is a vegetable wliich sup- 
2h 
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porta itselfby a woody stem ;*"'A man is arataonal 
o. o. D. 



animal ;** *' A watdi is a dmepieoe for ihe pocket" 
S. « Division ** in Logie is the distinct enomer. 
atkm of the varieties comprised in one common 
term; thos we divide the inhabitants of a town 
politically, into Protectionists and Free-traders ; 
or socially, into rich and poor; or sexually, into 
males and females ; or mentally, into educated 
and ignorant; or morally, into virtuous and 
vicious. Bachoftheseprimary divisions may be 
subdivided almost to anr extent; thus, the mental 
division might be extended to ^e minutest parti- 
culars of individual attainments in knowledge ; 
and the moral division might be extended so as 
to exhibit a graduated scale of moral character, 
ranging from the philanthropy of Wilberforoe or 
Howard, down to the brutali^ of Bush or Burke. 
These divisions, when carried to any extent, are 

BODT, i. tf., THE HUMAN F&AMB. 



generally ranged in order somewhat distantly' re- 
sembling tiie pendant brandies of a tree, whence 
their name. Those who have tamed over ancioit 
grammars will have been amused to see their oI<! 
enemies, the Greek or Latin verbs, thriving vigor- 
ously and looking quite inviting, under the guise 
of a derivative ** tree." In diobsing " body" as 
the iummum genu* or root for a tree, J. C. is 
either attempting a nractiMl joke, or is rery un- 
fortunate in the chotoe of such a vague subjeet. 
We might divide the fftmu either with reference 
to the mechanical, diemieal, optical, or acousti- 
cal, &&, qualities of bodies. Or, again, we might 
take the word in a geometrical sense, as equiva- 
lent to ^ a solid," and proceed to arrange and clas- 
sify the whole sutgect-matter of solid geometry. 
Perhaps, however, the most natural senses are— 
1, "The hxmian frame;** and «, "Matter." I 
proceed, therefore, partially to illustrate lo^eal 
division by these examples : — 



Head 



Trunk 

I 



Extremities 



Abdomen. Chest or Thorax. Spine. 



Sead 



Proper, or Caput Neck. 



Superior 



Inferiw 



Scalp. 



Face 



Forehead. Eye. Ear. Nose. Mouth. 



Shoulder. Arm. Hand. | 

£eg. Foot. Thigh. Hip. 



Eadi of the above branches might be carried 
much fruther, and the division might be ex< 
tended to the internal construction — the nerves, 
muscles, bones, and blood-vessels of each sepa- 
rate part. 

In the following tree I have merely attempted 
to indicate the immense extent of meaning em- 



braced in the common term " body," nmply pur. 
suing one branch to its extremity. In animate 
nature, the vegetable world, and all invertd»atc 
animals, are passed by with a simple indication oi' 
their several starting points. The elasaficatioii 
of the animal kingdom, as far as it is pursued, 
has been taken from Cuvier. 



BODY, i. c, MATERIAL SUBSTANCB. 



Organic, or endowed with life 



Inorganic, or without life, &c. 



Animals,— possessing or^^s of 
sensation and locomotion 



Vegetables,— devoid of organs of 
sensation and locomotion, Bcc. 



Yertebrata 



Invertebrata 
I 



Articulata, &c. MoUusca, See. Badiata, &c. 



Mammalia Aves, &c. Beptilia, &c. Pisces, &c. 



Bimana Quadru- Camassiers, Marsu- Bodentia, Edentata, Bumin- Pachyder- Cetaeca 
I mana. &c. palia,&o. &c. &c antia,&c. mata,&c. &c. 

Man 



I 



Caucasian. Mongolian. Ethiopian. Malay. American. 



B.S. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 
QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION.— XIX. 
(a) 97. If 3 yards of cloth are irorth 7 lbs. of 
tea, and tea is ds. 6d. per lb., what is the value of 
60 yards of cloth 7 

98. Required the discount of a bill of ^18 128., 
at 5 per cent 

99. A dividend of Ids. 6d. in the pound is de- 
elart:d on the estate of a bankrupt, after jg400 has 
been swallowed in expenses. His debts were 
£30,000 ; what were the assets ? 

100. What dividend in the pound would have 
been declared in the above case, if no expenses 
had been incurred ? 

(&) 101. Required the sum of 30 terms of the 
series 1, l^, 2, 2|, 3, &c. 

102. Dividex»+a?»-2a:bya:+2. 

103. A party at a tavern had 12s. each to pay, 
but observed that if there had been four more of 
them, they would have each had to pay 3s. less ; 
how many were there T 

104. A cylindrical vessel whose diameter is 15 
inches, containing a solid glass globe, is filled 
with water. Supposing the globe to be 12 inches 
in diameter, how far will the water be from the 
top of the vessel on the globe being removed? 

(c) 105. The three sides of a triangle A B C are 
respectively, A B, 927 ; B C, 75P ; and A C, 1060 
links. Required the angles. 

106. Required the content, in imperial gallons, 
of a hexagonal prism, whose side is 12 inches, 
and the depth 36 inches. 

107. What is the content, in cubic feet, of the 
middle zone of an oblong spheroid, the bases of 
which are perpendicular to the fixed axis; the 
height 40 inches ; the diameter of the greater base 
36, and of the lesser 29 inches ? 

108. Required the content, in imperial gallons, 
of the middle zone of an oblate spheroid, the bases 
of which are perpendicular to the fixed axis ; the 
height 50 inches ; the diameter of the greater base 
60, and of the lesser 54 inches. 

SOLUTIONS.— XVII. 
Que$tion 56. The sectional area of the ditch 

The mean perimeter=4 (45+16+10)=284 feet. 
Hence the solid conteat=35x 284=9940 cubic 
feet=36»,V cubic yards. 

Justice. 
Question 72. 
Solid content of cistem=24x 45x4=4320 pints. 
Let d=the depth of water to be taken out of the 
weU. then— 12« x -7854 x d=4320 ; 
« J 4320 
^'''*=12^r^r7554 
But the centre of gravity of water to be raised 

Therefore, the whole depth to which the water 
has to be raised from 

=60+30+2+ 19-008=lll-098 feet. 
Units of work done to raise it 

=111098 X 4320 x62|. 
And onitB done by a horse in 1 minute a 17550. 



111098x4320x125 22219-600 



;28-48 hours. 



" 17660x2x60 13x60 

J. Fk. L. 
Question 73. 
Cost prioe per ton, at 60s. per cwt = £60 
Sellingdo. perton,at8d. perlb.= 74 13 4 

.'.Profit per ton= £14 13 4 

AQUILA. 
Question 74. 

From the amount gained . £17650 
Take expenses .... 5840 

Nett gain=£11810 
Then as £10,000 i. £3,500 : : £11,810 : £4,133 10s. 

=A's share; 
.-. £11,810-£4,133 10s. =£7,676 108.=B's share. 

Sttx. 
Questionlb. 20 xf =15 feet.*. 15x3d.=45d.= 
3s. 9d.— ^tM. Shanks. 

Question 76. As 8 : 3 : : 28 yds. : lOJ yds.— ^tw. 

G.T..HU11. 
Question 77. Area of front=20 x 4=80 feet. 

Do. of two ends=2x5V ( -^)=45 feet. 

Do. ofroof=5*09902=( V5»+l«)+ -3333 x 20-6= 
112-26, &c 

Therefore the quantity required = 45+80+ 
112-26, &o. feet = 237-26 feet; and the costs 
19s. 9|d.— ^ns. 

Question 78. Area of yard=46x 60=2700 yds. 

Area of garden= ^'^'^^^ =218-16666, &c. 

2700-218-16666 x3-5s.=868d-41669 shilliugs= 
£434 6s. 5d.— ^iM. Eleve. 

Question 79. 30 x 16 x 8B3840=number of cubic 
feet. 

3840 ,^-_ ^. 

— -=142| cubic yards. 

142i at 9id.=£5 12s. 7d.-^Ans. 



r-l 



Question 80. From the formula S=- 

?^^^^=65636-l =£65635, the value of the 

estate. George. 

Question 81. Let a;=the perpendicular. 

Then x+32=hypotenuse. 

By Euc. (B. i, prop: 47) a;*+72«={ar+32)5 

Or, x»+5l84=x«+64a;+1224. 

Or, 64 x=4160. 

.•. x=65, the perpendicular. 

Question 82. I^et 7= the base. 

Then 7+ 32= hypotenuse, and «+7=the per- 
pendicular. 

By Euc. (B. L, prop. 47) (a?+32)»=a:»+ 
(x+7)*. 

Or,**+64x+1024=2x« + 14ar+49. 

Or, x» -50 ar =975. 

Complete the squares, and extract the square 
root, and or— 26=40. 

.*.x=65, the base. 
x+ 7=73, the perpendicular. 
x+32=97, the hypotenuse. 



3:« 



Fximrnnt FOR mvtoal jMBBawmmaan socibiibs. 



Qiuttion 83. Velocity of projections | x32i x 
190.1990 feet. 

Height att*ined=-^*^--=67W0 feet 

XX92jY 

Qite$ti<m M. In the triangle A B C,we have 
piTen the tide A B. and the angles at A and B. 
75* and 90* respectively. Also Uie angle A C B, 
«180°-(76o+»«O)=8O; and since the sldeaof a 
triangle are in the raUo of the sines of their oppo- 
site angles, we have,— 

As Sin. A C B : A B : : sin. B A C : B C. 

Or, Sin. 8* : 3fi00 : : sin. 76«> : 25098 7a=B C. 

Again, in the triaugle B C D we have the side 
B C, the angles at B and C, AT* SC and 45* 10' 
respectivelj : and the angle B D CatlSO^-C-iS* 
10'+57<»30')=:77*20'. 

.*. As Sin. B D C : B C : : sin. B C D : B D 

Or, as Sin. 77* 20' : 25096-7^: : sin. 45* W : 

li^^T'^ the triangle A B C we have the two 
sides A B and B C . and the included angle ABC; 



and in the triangle B D C we have the two si^s 
BC,BD,aiultheincludedang)0DBC; and the 
area of a trianxle is equal to w» nOangle of two 
of iu sides bj half the sine of the indo&i angle. 

.•.Area of trian^e AB C=saHWx2a096^x^ 
sin. 08Ps440 3017 aa«a. 

.*. Area of triangle B D C=25098-7x 18243- x| 
•te. 57* ao^s 19:M) 8407 aeres. 

.•.Area of A B S Cs44»-30I7+HBO«4«7= 
2380-1424 acres. J. S., Dobftk 



Q&AMMAR CLASS. 
JMMior DivuioH, 
SxereiM XXX., VoL IV., p. 398. 
StfnOT DwttWH, 

1. Give in your own words a short aeeaimk of 
the origin of the English language, (fistiugui^^ns 
the periods of the Anglo- bazcHiy old, midflQe, and 
modem En^rlish. 

2. Give SIX examples each of words of Saxon, 
Latin, Greek, and French origin. 



MODEL EXERCISE, Wo. XVIII.~ri<ie Vol. IV. p. 360. 



It^nUivet governed by Verhe. 



TocaU 

To have 

To return 

To be 

To have been discovered 

To have been named 

To have been 

Togo 

To ask 

To do 

To sing and to play 

To be willing 

To b«, to bare 

To be evaporated 

To flow 

To drain, to undergo 



Verhe governing 
Infinitives. 



am 

thought 

wishes 

ought 

is said 

ou^t 

ought 

have 

need 

to ask 

like 

is 

to be willing 

allowing 

is allowed 

removed 



Other Infinitives, m$td Pmr^dj^s 
kmving coae. 



naSatg 

to get, to eommonkate 

hearing 

seeing 

hearing 

Mng 

to live, to cBe 

to prepare 

doing, loring, waDnng 

todo 

proeeeding 



.rading 

topanhm 

allowing 



b ^mM $ttlm. 



EXERCISES FOB THE MEETINGS OF 
Summer with its alluring invitations to nnl 
walks and open-air exercises is gone, and winter 
with its long nights and in-door occupations is 
before us. This fact has already had its influence 
upon the promoters of various public movements, 
who are now busily engaged in preparing for 
their *♦ winter campaigns,** and we trust that it is 
thus with the officers and committees of those 
societies which are established for promoting the 
intellectual advancement and mutual improve- 
ment of their members. If the work of prepara- 
tion has not been commenced by them it ought 
not to be delayed a moment longer, for much of 
the success of their societies will depend upon the 
timely and prudent arrangements made for con- 
ducting them. But some, we know, are buity 
with their on-looking projects, for we have re- 
ceived numerous letters fVom different parts of the 
country soliciting our advice on various subjects 
connected with these invaluable associations of 
young men. In every Instance we have endea- 



MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES, 
voured to give the information which las been 
sought, but we fear it has been done in a aooiewhst 
unsatisfactory manner, on acooont of tlM great 
demand of other duties upon our time. 

It must be mainly through the press that we 
manifest our interest in these societiea, md tfds 
we have not fiuled constantly to do since the 
establishment of our magazine. The ** Kraorii " 
which, month after month, have appeaxedkiew 
pages, have been given not as so much mere 
" intelligence," bat as contsming many valuaUe 
hints and suggestive examples. We may abo 
here especially refer to the pcmphleT wbiefc we 
have recently l»vught out, containing ** an Essay 
on Mutual Instruction and Debating Societies, 
an Article on the Laws of Debate, a Model Cede 
of Laws for a Literary Sode^, and a Liat ^ 
upward* of Two Hundred Que»tiomw emtable 
for Dieeusiion"* We etnamend thisUt^traB* 
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tMtm to ihft aUoktioD of «U members of literary 
societies, aiul hope that k will be found to supply 
tbem wkb inslractive subjects of disoussioo, aud 
valuable hints for making their discussions really 



We find tha( ihan is a want felt in many 
societies far some exercises additional to discus* 
sious, in order to secure more variety and greater 
interest in their raetfings ; and we would briefly 
refer to a few such exercises for the guidance of 
our friends. 

FirU. There is an order of discussion adopted 
in some societies, in which one of the members 
reads an essay on some given subject, and the 
sentiments thus advanced are made the subject of 
the subseqaent debate. We must, however, con- 
fee* that we do not greatly admire this plan, as it 
is apt to engender personaliiies, and it frequently 
depends upon the first speaker whether or not a 
snlgeot be fully and fairly considered. 

Seeondlyi. Many societies occasionally have 
whet may be termed a miiceilameou$ eutay nighty 
when a number of the members previously en- 
gaged, read sh<nrt original essays on any subject 
not prohibited by the laws, or uncongenial with 
the feelings of the members. The composition 
and reading of these essays may be sulgeeted to 
kindly criticism, but the senUments are not to be 
cwavaussed. This is a useful exercise for bringing 
oat junior or difSdent members, and is generally 
interesting to others. The experienced may 
counsel, all may learn. 

Thirdly. There are what, for want of a better 
title, we may designate »eetumal-ea»myic meetinffs. 
The plan on which these meetings are o<mdu(tted 
is not much known, though very simple, and 
capable of seneral adoption. A sulpect being 
fixed upon mr a f^vok evening, it is divided into 
thfee or four sections, and these sections allotted 
to as many members, whose duty it is to read 
short essays iq;>on them at the meeting. In this 
way many scientific, historical, and biographical 
sulgects may be taken up with m«eh interesL 
Suppose, for iiMtanoe, one evening be devoted 
to Geography, for the purpose of stimulating the 
nismbers to study it for themselves ; one <tf the 
members might intarodoce the sulyeet by giving a 
brief lustory of the aeieuoe,in wliich he would 



lary of the crude notitnis of our 
another member mi^t speak of 
uMuutoBiuww geography and some of its wonders ; 
another might treat of physical geogn^y, and 
another of poliiioal geognq;>hy and its great ooU 
lines. This would not merely be an knprovine 
exercise to the four essayists,but if rightly managed 
it would be found interestii^ and profitable to all 
present But historical and biographical sulgects 
will prove best suited to this kmd of treatment. 
The history of great movements, their causes and 
efi^ts, may thus be taken up, while the lives, 
characters, and works of our poets, and othw 
" men of mark)" will present never4ailing subjects 
for thoughtful reading, careful discrimination, 
and stirring appeal. We tbink very highly of 
this as an exercise worthy of occasionally occupy . 
ing the attention of the members of our Mutual 
Improvement Societies. 

The last societarian exercise to which we 
would now refer is the delivery of private lectures 
by the most experienced and intelligent members. 
This practice we consider may with advantage be 
greatly extei&ded. The sources of knowledge are 
DOW so manifold, and the means of illustrating 
lectures so numerous, that no one with ordinary 
acquiranents need shrink fitm the preparation 
and delivery of a lecture to his feUow-members 
and friends. Let sudi a one first make himsdf 
master of a subject by attentive reading uid dose 
thinking, and he may with omfidenoe, Uiough in a 
modest, unassunUng manner, present the results 
to others. We would direct the attention of gen- 
tlemen who purpose carrying out this hint, to the 
excellent diagrams prepared for lecturers by the 
"Working Men's Educational Union." They 
have already published sets illustrative of the solar 
system, the nebuhe, the telescope, the microscope, 
human physiology, the meohanioal powers, lose, 
motion, Eastern habitations. Oriental cu8toms> 
Ninev^, Assyria, Australia, See. Descriptive 
catalogues may be had on application. 

We must not for the present pursue tins sul^ject 
any further, but commend the suggestions we 
have oflfered to the test of experience, and express 
our hope that they may be the means of promotmg 
in seme degree the prosperitv of those societies 
in. which we feel so deep and lively an ii^etest 
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Soutkampion Mmiual Imfrwemtnt SocUtp. — 
"' of the members of this 



The half^early meeting 

society was recently held ai me nanonai smuooi- 
room, St. Michaerssquare, when a roost en- 
ceoraging report was read by the correspoocfing 
seerMary, showing that the sphere of useful- 
ness of the institution had continued to in- 
erease, and that the nionber of members was 
nraeh greator than at the previous meeting. 
Classes for the stndy of music, elocution, Ace., 
bad been successfully conducted, and notwith- 
standing many heavy expenses incurred in* the 
fBaprovement of the library, the committee had 
been enabled to discharge the whole of their 
liikbttties,— the income during the six months 
being j£27 6s. Sid., and the expenditure £97 
6s. 9d., a eonsiderable amount of collectable 
\ due finom the members being also forth- 



eonsingtomeetftitnrecontingendes. The report 
was reoeived and adopted, and thanks voted to 



the outgoing officers for the manner in whidi 
they had performed Uieirduties. The officers and 
eomm^tee for the ensuing half-year were then 
elected :— President, W. Martha; vice-president, 
M. Collins; financial sea«tary, C. Dashper; 
corresponding ditto, R. Tuckerman. 

Bidi^ord Mutual Imfravement Society. ^Th9 
annual summer soir^ of tiie members of this 
society toc^ place on the (hr-finned Northam Bur- 
rows, on Wednesday, July S6th. This nctensive 
plain of 1000 acres, situated id>out three miles 
from Bideford, is the resort of all classes in the 
summer months, who visit it on aooomnt of its 
beanti AU promenade of sand, two miles in length, 
and the advantages it oflbrs for sespbathiiqp. A 
good tea having been partaken, the members en« 
joyed themselves in various wars, and at dusk 
; a s se mb led in the room provided for the oc c asi on , 
I when, after soitable refbeshmeut, the chair was 
f taken by Mr. W. H. M%jor. Mr* Berry, in a very 
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ntive i pte eh t pointed oat the 
1 todeCkt. H« was nieeeeded 

^^ ^ _^ imoftlnterettiiig address 

OD ** Barne^ns/' omd the m e m ber s to rraewed 
ezertioii. He remincfed them that he who looked 



praetical and sunestive 
adnataces of stiieb sodei 
by Mr. VeTsey, who, in a 
OD ** Earnestness;' nroed 
ezertioD. He reminded 

upon the society as of secondary importance was 
an unwofthy member, and onght not to eontinne 
as soeb. He had nerer done so ; and he could 
say that, daring the last seven years of his pro- 
idntent public Ufb, be had receHed untold benefit 
from the sodety. He eonoluded by exhorting the 
niember s not to be discouraged by dilBeuIty, but 
to make tfaeb watchword, ** Onward, ever on ! " 
The members returned to their homes sh<m]y after 
1 1 o'clock, p.m. We are sorrx to state that busi- 
ness arrangements necessitate Mr. VeyscT's re- 
moval from Bideford. That removal will be felt 
to be a severe loss, by this sodetr, of which 
he has ever been a firm, aoUve, and infiuential 
member. His name will ever be gratefully remem- 
bered by his co-members, and b jhis fellow-towns- 
men generally. In a town like Bideford, which 
is ever sending forth younc men into the world, 
the importance of the Mutual Improvement 
Society can scarcely be overrated. Toung men 
have gone forth from Bideford to Australia, South 
Aflrica, India, the Brazils, United States, and the 
Canadas, as well as to neariy every town of im- 
portance in England, and a great many have been 
members of thw societv. May it long be, as it 
has been in days that have gone, a blessing to 
society, and an ornament to the town. — F. S., 
Hon. Sec. 

Northern Literary and Discussion Society. — 
On Friday evening, the 98th July, several of the 
members of this society assemblea in Simpson's 
Temperance Hotel, to present to Mr. Bobert H. 
N. Cooke (a member of the council), previous to 
his leaving Newcastle for London, a handsome 
massive xiiver pencil-case, accompanied by a neat 
and appropriate address. The latter was signed 
by as many of the members as could be commu- 
nicated with in the short lapse of time between 
the announcement of Mr. Cooke's departure and 
^e presentation. The early part of the evening 
was occupied by a short and animated debate on 
the Snn&y closing of public-houses ; Mr. T. J. 
Bell acting as chairman. This being concluded, 
Mr. J. D. Cariss, secretary, was elected to preside 
over the presentation, with Mr. T. J. Bell as his 
vice-chairman. After a few appropriate remarks 
firom the latter (gentleman, Mr. Cariss, on behalf 
of the members, in a brilliant and highly eulogis- 
tic oration, presented the testimonial. Messrs. 
Dempsey and Yonn^ spoke shortly reiterating 
the sentiments contamed in the address and in 
the remarks of the chairman. After which Mr. 
Kenney, in an eloquent and afiteoting speech, after 
adverting to the loss they were about to sustain, 
and to Mr. Cooke's past exertions for the welfare 
of the society, proposed that he be enrolled on 
the list of honorary members of the society *. add- 
ing, that though second on the list,* he could con- 
fidently predict that Mr. Cooke would be worthy 
of that high position. Mr. F. Carr, in a very 
brief but appropriate manner, seconded the pro- 
position, which was carried nem. diss . M r. Cooke 
responded in very feeling terms, declining to 
consider the testimonial a reward of merit, but 



* Our talented townsman, Qeorge Crawshay, 
Esq., being the first. 



rseeiving it with mneh gratifteatioa as an ezprea- 
siou of esteem and friendship. The remainder of 
the evening was spent in a most faaimonioas 
manner. 

Beading Yovny Men's Mmtmal Iwtfrwement 
Society.— Tids society oommemorytod the second 

Bar of its existence by a social toa^neeting en 
onday,July 17th, in the Auction Booms, St. 
Manr's Butts, on which occasion upwards of a 
hundred sat down to partake of *'the cup whiA 
cheers but not inebriates." Soon after six tiie 
chair was taken by Mr. W. H. Lanee, who, after 
giring a few introductory remarks, called upon 
the members who had previously Tolunteered to 
entertain their ftiends, for reeitations. Amongst 
others particulariy deserving of note were ** The 
Conscience Stricken" (Hudson), and " The Cap- 
tive** (Lewis), which were admirably given by Mr. 
Edwd. Gladden ; also ** Perhasscus" (Willis), and 
** Dream of Darkness'*(ByTon), were recited with 
good efitect by Mr. E. House. Mr. Tyrrell's con- 
certed piece, "The Most Miserable Man upon 
Earth," was also deserving of notice. The recita- 
tions were interspersed with singing and numer- 
ous evolutions upon the sax-horns, which kept iq» 
the conriviality of the meeting until 10 o'clock, 
when the assembly dispersed with an apparent 
good fiow of spirite.— H. M., Hon. Sec. 

East Retford Mutual Improvewtent Sodeiy. 
—The Early Closing Movement has lately been 
extended in this town, and ite first-fruits is the 
formation of a Mutual Impovemmt Sooety. 
On the Sftth June, the writer, m conjunction with 
two of his friends who thou^t tlie time favotu*- 
able for the formation of a society, called a meet- 
ing of the young men for the purpose of organiz- 
ing one, at which eleven younf( men attended, 
and enrolled their names as merabers.and pledged 
themselves to use their best endeavours in ad- 
vancing ite interests. The result of our labour 
has been very satisbctory. The society now 
numbers 30 members, amongst whom are several 
of the leading men of the boroa(g^, including the 
vicar (who kindly accepted the presidency), iHiieh 
will ^v« the society a local standing we could 
not otherwise have obteined. The oc^e of modd 
rules in the British Con t rove rsi alist at February, 
ISftl, were adopted, with a few slight alterations. 
On July 25th, the president delivered to the mem- 
bers an inaugural address, in which he dwelt ata 
considerable length on the advantages that would 
accrue from the society. It is established on a 
wide and liberal bans, entirely unseotarian. Al- 
though the vicar is the president, there are seversl 
leading Dissenters in the society. The following 
are elected oflBoe-besrers :— President, TheBev. 
A. Brook ; vio&«resident, Mr. John Plant ; trea- 
surer, Mr. John White; secretary, Mr. J. 
Tiney; committee— the Uev. C. Hodge, Mr. 6. 
OolUnd, Mr. Wager, Mr. W. Hutchinson, Mr. 
John Clark, and 2&r. H. Hall ; five to form a qao- 
rum. The ordinary meetings are held weekly, on 
Tuesday evenings. I have mentioned yourvala- 
able periodical to the members, and shall not 
cease drawing their attention to it, knowing ttat 
they will be able to acquire a vast amooat of 
valuable information and mental culture ftxNoaita 
pages. -J. T., Sec. 

Warwick and Leamington Church School- 
masters' Association. — ^This society was fonned 
in May, 1848, under the pstronage of the bishop 
of the diocese; and the sixth annual meeting 
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was reo«itIy held at the National School, Lea- 
mington, on which occasion a sermon was 
preaeiied at the parish church, Leamington, by 
the ReT. J. Boudier, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary's, 
Warwick. After service, the members of the so- 
ciety, together with a number of the clergy of the 
district, aoyoumed to the Crown hotel, and dined 
together, to Uie number of about fifty. When the 
clotb was withdrawn, the usual toasts of the day 
were proposed by the chairman, the Rev. Canon 
Pelldnffton, Sector of Stockton, and the meeting 
was addressed by the Bevs. Canon Hillyard, D. 



Cameron, 6. Staunton, &c. The diairman then 
delivered the prizes to the successful caudidates 
in the essays written during the past year — Dr. 
Hook's *' Church Dictionary" being awarded to 
Mr. W. 6. Fretton, schoolmaster, of Southam 
(who obtained the first prize for a catechetical 
lecture last year), for the best essay on Uie " Em- 
ployment of Schoolmasters' Leisure Hours ;" and 
Dr. Nixon's " Lectures on the Catechism" to Mr. 
J. £. Baker, schoolmaster, of Snitterfield, for the 
best catechetical lecture on the '* Duty towards our 
neighbours." The meeting soon after separated. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

ON EDUCATIONAL, LITEBART, AND SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 



Alpine Lvrics, 68. 

Arnold's (Rev. T. E.) Second German Book,6s.6d. 

Bamfbrd's (S.) Dialect of South Lancashire, 2nd 

ed.,38.6d. 
Barnard's (Dr.) School Architecture, 12s. 
Bean's (C.) Introductory School Atlas, 58. 
Blaine's Outlines of Veterinary Art, 6tb ed., by 

Mayhew, 248. 
Bloomfield's Greek Testament, with English 

Notes, 7th ed., 7s. 6d. 
Bobn's Brit Class., ** De Foe's Works, vol. 2," 

38. 6d. 
Class. Lib., " Strabo, Geography of, trans., 

TOL I," 68. 

lUust Lib., " Nicolini's History of the 

Jesnits," 5s. 

— Scientific Lib., " Ennemoser's History of 

Magic, vol. 2," 5s. 

Stand. Lib., " Kelly's History of Bussia,** 

3a. 6d. 
Brewer's (Rev. Dr.) Sound and its Phenomena, 

38. 6d. 
Brookes's General Gazetteer, revised byFindlay, 

n. ed., 15s. 
Bonsen's (D.D., &c.) Christianity and Mankind : 
Beginnings and Prospects, 7 vols., £5 5s.: — 
Analecta Ante-Niceena, 3 vols., 42s. ; Hippoly- 
tos and his Age, 2nd ed., 2 vols., 30s. ; Philoso- 
phy of Universfd History applied to Language, 
&c., 2 vols. 33s. 
Chambers's Edu. Course, " Key to Advanced 

lAtin Exercises," 2s. 
— "Dictionary of Ger- 
man Synonyms," 2s. 6d. 
-^— — Repository of Tracts, vol. 11, Is. 
Clarice (A. W., M.D.) on Diseases of the Lungs, 

78. 6d. 
CoBins's Series, Taylor's Indications of the 

Creator, &c., 2s. 
Cricket Field (The) ; or. History and Sdenoe of 

Cricket, 2nd ed., 5s. 
Crowe's (E. E.) Reigns of Louis XVIII. and 

Charles X., 2 vols, 28s. 
De Garowski*8 (A.) Russia and its People, 3s. 6d. 
Boekray's (B.) Egeria, Part II., 2nd ed., 4s. 
Eastern War, a Poem, Part I., Is. 
Elementary Guide to Etymology of the English 

Language, 4d. 
Eney. Met., ** History of Ottoman Empire, 2nd 
ed.," 7s. 6d. 



English CyclopsBdia, Geography, vol. 2, 10s. ; 

Natural History, vol. 2, lOs. 
Fanning Tour; or. Handbook for Farming of 

Lincolnshire, Is. 
Foote's (A. H.) Africa and the American Flag, 

10s. 6d. ^' 

Gleig's School Series, "Electricity, by Thomas 

Tate, F.R.A.S.," Is. 
Golovin's Nations of Russia and Turkey, and 

their Destiny, Part II., 5s. 
Gover's Atlas of Universal Historical Geoirnwhy, 

12s. 6d. s-f ^» 

Graham's (Rev. W.) The Jordan and the Rhine, 

10s. 6d. 
Guide to Government Situations, lOtli ed., 28. 
Hallam's Constitutional History of England, 7th 

ed..3 vols., 30s. 
Harris's Questions on Arithmetic, 2nd ed.. 

2s. 6d. 
Hastings on Special Treatment of Pulmonary 

Consumption, 5s. 
Holthouses (C.) Six Lectures on Strabismus, 

4s. 
Home Principles in Boyhood, Is. 6d. 
Henk's (J. B.) Field Book for Railroad Engineers 

Hume and Smollett's England, Continuation by 
Hughes, vol. 4, 4s. 

Hunt's Researches on Light in its Chemical Re- 
lations, 2nd ed., 10s. 6d. 

Jones's Science of Bookkeeping, 2 parts in 1, 10th 
ed., 12s. 

Kelly's Handbook of Homcsopathic Practice, 2nd 
ed.,2s. 

King's (A. J.)How to Learn Latin, 4s. 

Knighton's ( w.) European Turkey, Is. 6d. 

Krause's Lectures, edit, by Stanford, vol. 1, 5s. 

Krasinski's (Y.) Russia and Europe, Is. 

Lamartiue's History of Constituent Assembly, 
vol. 2, 6s. 

Lectures before Yonng Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. 1853-4, 2nd ed., 4s. 

Lee's (E.) Nice and its Climate, 5s. 

Notes on Spain, 4s. 6d. 

(F. G.) Poems, 2ud ed., enlarged, 3s. 6d. 

Library (The] of Anecdote, Is. 

Locke's Legal Guide for Sailors and Merchants 
during War. Os. fid. 

Macintosh's (Mqjor-Gen.) Military Tour in Euro- 
pean Turkey, 31s. 
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Maot's (S«v. F. W.) Mi<tehi|MMn, b. cd^ I*. 

HMon't (F.) Twariir on DaneiDg and £xereiM«, 
9s. 6d. 

MOUm* od I.— nring the Laogmaget of the Seat of 
War,5«. 

MimpriM'a (B.) Class Papers for Home Study, 
ls.<UL 

Mo]jneuz's(W.)Osinan; or, the Eastern War, 
Caoto I., Is. 

Of the PlnraUtT of Worlds : An Essay, Snd ed.,6s. 

Uverman(F.)On MannllMtnreof Iron, 3rd ed.,91s. 

On Metallorgy, 3nd ed..28s. 

Pardee's (Miss) City of the Sultan, 4th ed., ls.6d. 

Pearce On Diseases Incidental to Sedentary Life, 
3s. 6d. 

Perrin's (J.) Freneh Fables, n. ed.. 3s. 

Phushes's (C. H.) Practical Elocutionist, 4s. 

Pocket Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages, Is. od. 

Bhrero and Von Tschudi's Peruvian Antiquities, 
by Hawks, 10s. 6d. 

Bussia, the Land of the Czar, Is. 

Byder's Four Years' Service in India, 2s. 6d. 

Seott's First Books in Science, " Peakes's Che- 
mistry,** n. ed., 2s. 

Shakespeare's Scholar, by B. G. White, Ids. 

Versification, by W. 8. Walker, 6a. 

Smart's (Walker's) Pronouncing English Diction- 
ary, n. ed., te. 

Small Books on Great Sul^jects, *' Sketches of 
Geology," 2nd ed.^8. 6d. 

Sparrow's (W. C.) What Shall I Teach Next? 
2s.6d. 



Stowe's (H. B.) Sunay Memories, with illust, 
l8.6d.,3«^12s. 

Straehan's AntiquitT of Meaaic Kanrati«« Ex- 
amhoed, tec, Is. 0d. 

SUriekland's Lives of the QiMens, ludex ta^fs. 6d. ; 
VoL 8, n. ed., 7s. dd. 

Tate's Philosophy of Edoeatien. 6s. id. 

Thomson's (S.) Wanderings Among the Wild 
Flowors, 6s. 

Thomas's Farm Implements, and Principks of 
Construction, 6s. 6d. 

Tomliason's Eneyclopadia of Uaefisl Ails^ voL 3, 
24s. ; 2 vols., 45s. 

Traveller's lib., " M'Culloch's Russia and 1\n-- 
key," Is. ; ** Schamyl. and Russia and Tur- 
key," 2s. 6d. ; »* Laing s Notes of a Traveller," 
1st series. 2 parts, Is. each ; 1 vol., 2s. 6d. 

Waring's (E.J.) Manual of Practical Therapeo- 
tic8.l2s. 6d. 

Waagh's (J. H. W.) Mathematical Essays, 6s. 

Weale's Classical Series, " Young's New Latio 
Deleetns." Is. 

Historical Series, '* Charles Martel and 



Abderhamau," Is. 
Werner's Practical Instructions in French, First 

Course, 4s. 
Wilkin's (Bev. H. M.) Notes for Latin Lyiks, 2nd 

ed., 4s. 6d. 
Wilson's Anatomist's Vade-Uecum , 6ch ed .,lSajid. 
Winslow's (Dr.) Lettsomian Lectures on Insanity, 

5s. 
Woodward On Becent and Fossil Shells, Fkrt 

II., plates, 2s. 



LITERABT INTELLIGENCE. 



Literary Pen$ion$ qf tk* Tewr.—The jei200 
annually appropriated for literary pensions has 
been allotted this year as follows :—£bO a-year te 
Mrs. Glen (widow of the late Dr. Glen, missionary 
to the East for nearly 30 ^^w). >b consideration 
of Dr. Glen's services to biblical literature by his 
translation of the Old Testament intd Persian, and 
the distressed condition in which his widow is 

gaced by his decease ; JEIOO a-year to Sir Francis 
ond Head, in consideration of the contributions 
he has made to the literature of this country ; £100 
a-^ear to Mrs. Moir (widow of the late Mr. David 
Mohr, surgeon), in consideration of her late bus- 
bwad's literary and scientific wmrks,in oonueetioa 
with his profession, his poetical taieuis, and the 
destitute condition of his widow and eight chil- 
dren ; £80 a-year to the Bev. William Hicke^, in 
consideration of the service which his wriimga, 
published under the signature of" Martin Doyle," 
have rendered to the cause of agricultural and 
social improvement amonir the people of Irelamt ; 
£100 a-year to Mrs. Lang, in con^deration of the 
eminent services rendered for a period of iq;»wards 
of 60 years by the late Mr. Oliver Lang, roaster- 
shipwright at the Woolwich Dockyara, of his 
numerous valuable inventions and improvements 
for the advancement of naval architecture, and 
the straitened circumstanees in which Mrs. Lang 
is placed ; £60 a-year to the widow and daughter 
of the late Mr. Joseph Trun, in consideration of 
his personal services to literature, and the valu- 
able aid derived by the late Sir Walter Scott from 
Hr. Train's antiquarian and literary researches, 
prosecuted under Sir Walter's directions ; £100 
a-year to the widow of the late Sir Harris Nicolas, 



in consideration of the many valuable eontrihu- 
tions made by her late husband to the hi^orical 
and anti<^uarian literature of this country, snd ttie 
limited circumstances in which his fandly were 
left at his death ; £80 a-year to the daaf^btei»<^ 
the late Dr. M'Gillivray, in consideration of then- 
late (kther's contributions to the service of naboral 
history, and the destitute condition in whicb bis 
family are placed at his decease; jCdQsryearto 
Mrs. Hogg, the widow of the Ettrick Shiqphcrd, 
in consideration of her late husband's poslkal 
talent ; £100 a-year to the sister and two dangfa- 
ters of the late Mr James Simpson, ia considen- 
tion of his eminent services in the oause of educa- 
tion, and the distressed circumstances fas whirii, 
owing to the expenditure of his own meana ia the 
tiirtherance of this object, his flamily are left at his 
decease ; £40 a-year to the daughters of the late 
Mr. James Kenney, in consideration of his literary 
talent; £100 a-year to Mr. Alarie Alexander 
Watts, in consideration of his services to Htoatore 
and to art; £100 a-year to the danghtCTS of the 
late Mr. Joseph Tucker, in oonsiderat«>n of tftMV 
late father's services as surveyor of the navy fx 
eighteen years, and the distressed eotiditSoa to 
which they are reduced; £100 a-ycar la Sr. 
Hincks, in consideration of the eminent services 
he has rendered to history and literature by his 
antiquarian researches, and eapeoially ia con- 
nection with the Assyrian and other Easteoa 1am- 
Siagps ; and £60 a-y«ar to Mrs. Lee, widow of 
r. Bowditch, the celebrated Afiriean traveUer, 
in consideration of her contributions to litowbare, 
and the straitened cireumstances to whiah ahe is 
now reduced. 



THE AET OF BEADING.— EHETORICAL PUNCTUATION OB 
PAUSATION. 

Having given a short summary of the general principles of punctuation,* we next pro- 
ceed to a consideration of that part of the subject which naturally depends upon it, namely, 
pattscition. And here, as in the former article, we shall give merely an outline; leaving 
the studious pupil to his own ingenuity and observation to fill in the details. The indus- 
trious and earnest can scarcely fiiil of success ; always remembering that " the sense of the 
writer is of the first importance." Do not fail to bear in mind also, that a good reader 
tries to set the merits of the author palpably before his listeners, and that it argues bad 
taste to strive to make that author simply a pedestal whereon to perch, peacock-like, his 
own conceit. If the author is worth reading at all, he can dispense with your " dumb- 
shows and mouthing.^ I need not, perhaps, remind my readers there is such a thing as 
" Hamlet*s instructions to the players." Every one should read it carefully. A word or 
two regarding manner may perhaps, with advantage, be offered here. It is not enough to 
know when and where to pause, how to inflect and emphasize your words, it is also desir- 
able to read in an easy, fluent manner, not stilted as though you were being jolted in a 
coal cart Bight angles are not required in this art — acute ones may sometimes be toler- 
ated, as it is necessary in some compositions to give a strong, quick emphasis to the words. 
But what I mean by reading at right angles, is taking so much notice of your rtiles that 
you lose the spirit and harmony of the thoughts you are vainly trying to represent. I 
grant that to study the rules and to put them into practice will require much considera- 
tion, much reading and re-reading. This should be: practise at one pause till you get 
precisely the right amount of time you desire; then go on and read over again and again 
till you get the whole done to your satisfaction. I may just say, enpassarUy that I think 
Enowles*s " Elocutionist" the best book I have seen for the student, there is in it such a 
nice selection of pieces for practice. 

In reading aloud, as in speaking, it is very necessary to avoid a long monotone, or that 
dreadful habit of lowering the voice at the end of every sentence, even if an interrogative 
one, as though you had caught the " falling sickness." We need scarcely mention that 
miserable affectation that obtains among none but dandies, who pronounce all they say in 
a light frivolous tone, who perhaps were never guilty of uttering a serious sentence in their 
lives. Let me say, I sincerely believe that no Englishman could do it. No man who 
has ever felt his blood tingle at the remembrance of his ancestors — ^no man who has 
thought of the genius — the strong energetic character of our language, can possibly so 
forget himself as to cultivate a flippant style of expression; for, of all affectations, this is 
the most detestable. 

This is said, more to guard the xmwary, who may possibly have connected elocution with 
stage ranting or with the genteel^ silvery, mellifluous falsettos of nice men in fiftultless, 
cream-coloured smalls. 

* Generally eaUed ^ammaHcaJ punctoatioii, which is an error; it might more iqp^oiniataly be 
called logical ponotaation. 
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Haiiog disduuged §o mnch at the raadar, by mj of a baUre la geairaie^ we will at 
ooce proceed to give a series of mles, as simple and as intelligible as the natoie of the 
snljjeek and our powers win admit. 

We sbaU depart from ordinary usage as little as possible; and, therefSore, take as the 
gnuidwark of our operadons, the niae parts of speech, known by erery schoolboy. U i» 
tns that we ahall class many words together as though one, yet this used not in the least 
litres coofiise, but will be found to make the subject ftg more easy of oomprehensieQ. 

We need not, periiaps, be at any great pains to impress upon the reader, after what ire 
how said on punctnatioQ, the fact that, if an article be pn^perly punctuated, where there 
is a pomi there should also be a pamte. We wish this general rule to be bonie in imnd, 
at it will save much repetition. We comwHTice with the article; of course, definite or io- 
ddkiitt it fsXiamt the same rule. It will be seen that the ** rules** will consist of affiinui- 
tiflB and negation. We think it not important to give them any preSminenoe in the order, 
aa it does not at all afiect the subject 

We cannot pause between an article and the noun to which it belongs, as " tieaaa" — 
''«« ^Ipe." We could not read thus, **an eye,** ^'the sea," leaving a great g^ by 
pansmg between them. They should read so, "• nsysjt^ '* thesea," giving each syUahle 
its proper intonation. 

Each syllable of a word, as each word of a sentence, should be clearly and distinctly 
uttered. 

We must not pause between the ac^'ective and the noun to which it belongs, nor Utwtestk 
the article and the adjectiTe— so that the following, would read as one word,— 
'"ThesouBdingsea."* 

These three words are all dosely connected, so that no pause can be adndtted. The 
same holds good if an adverb be added-^ 

" Theeversoundingsea* 

When two adjectives are connected to one noun, and they themselves are joined by a con- 
junction, we may pause iUghtly after, or rather we may dwell upon, the first; what we 
mean by dwelling upon is not pausing; but merely lengthening the word you are speaking: 
—thus, in the following lines, it would destroy the unity if a pause were admitted after 
^ on," whereas by dwelling upon the word itself, or making it rather longer, it takes away 
ihe angularity or squareness, so to speak. 

^ But nothing hell reck if they let him sleep om 
In the grave where a BnUm has laid him." 
17o jKMwe between ** in" and *' aoJ* 

Thus then; ^ The greai ahd lRvnK»&2e Alexander," where we may cbosff upon " jvw^* 
but scarcely jpatwe. 

The possessive case of a noun or pronoun is taken as an adjective. 

We may pause after the subject or nominative case, especially if that nominattve cooaist 
of more than one word; as ^ The great and invincible AUxander wept ftr the fiite of 
Darius." 

* For more a4jectivet than one oonnected to one nouu, see ** Punctuation," p. SSH, { 4. 
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Ko paoBe etn be admitted between 1^ objeetiTe case and that which gorerns it — as: 
"where 9k BnUMi has Uud}^m, iien ike tnxm^ye ymeb ** hof hid'' goverm ** Jdm!* 

If a new sentence be added, or there be two yerbs (tnmsitiye) to one otject^ then a pause 
and a point may be admitted, as — 

" With firoiUess labor Chura bonnd, 
And stroye to stannch, the gnshing wonnd.** 

The same rule is tme of two nominatives or subjects to one verb. 

The same is true of prepositions. We have before said that prepositions may be as well 
called ^>o«^•po6ition8, only that they generally govern what comes after; and are only con* 
nected with what goes before. There are three kinds of prepositions. One showing the 
positioii of one thing with regard to another, as ^ my pen is on the paper,** " On** shows 
tlie position of the " pen" with regard to the '* ^pKgarJ* The next shows a relation or eo&- 
nection with the two, rather than the position: as—" You are playing for me, you are 
playing music for me." Here it will be seen that though we may put a noon after the 
verb, yet, that the true connection is between the verb and the proposition, or, the noon 
which it (the preposition) governs. The other kind of preposition is chiefly confined to the 
preposition ** of," and shows the possessive case: thus, " tiie Queen of England " — is equal 
to *' Engknd's Queen.'* " Ye storm winds of Autumn," or, as it might read, " Autamn*8 
storm winds." From what has been said then, it will be seen that we may not pause 
between the objective case and the preposition which governs it, any more than we may 
between the transitive verb and its object. Thus; "Across the ever sounding sea." It 
will be seen at once that every word in that sentence is so closely connected as to admit of 
DO pause. 

We niay as well mention a common fault, which occurred to us as we wrote the two 
lines quoted above; namely of the hop, skip, and jump style of reading, or rather of the un- 
dulating movements which some people are guilty of, as if we were to write the lines thus — 

Am we have said there can be no pause admitted between the preposition and the objeo- 
liye, it will be well te say, that the oannecticm between the preposition and that which 
goe0 before being not quite so stroi^, it is possible at thnes to pause between the two. 

The same holds good of the conjunction, where we ma^ pause before it, but not after 
iU though the common practice is in direct opposition to that; especially when the con- 
jnnotkn marks a eonsequence. As—" I eat, <Aa< I may live.'* Here, as Dr. Utham 
oboervvs, the word that " denotes that one act is done ^ the sake of supplying the power 
or opportunity for the performance of another.** 

The same rule still holds with regard to the rehihe and antecedeiU-'as will be seen in 
thefbUowiog. 

** ffe who hath lent him o*er the dead,** 

where a pause should be used after ** He" and before " who.** 
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The wofd ikat if used also tm a dflmoostradre pranomi (or adjeotz?e) and IbUoirs tin 
same role in that case. When it is used as a leUtive, it of course reqiiires the same treat- 
ment at a relatiye, as will be seen bj altering the above line, thus: 

• "* Be that hath bent him,** &c. 

An adverb should never be separated from a verb bj a panse, except when there axe 
more than one, as~- 

** Lightly qmt what ligktXjf aune*** 

It win be found here that the componnd word ** what" sometimes requires a pause, how- 
ever slight, before it, even after a transitive verb; the reason of this is twofold; at least 
in the above sentence; first as it is used as a compound including the antecedent and 
relative, as, " Lightly quit thai (thing) which lightlj came." Secondly, the quantttj of 
the word ** quit" being short, it is scarcelj possible to dwell upon it, which in otho* in- 
stances would save the pause. 

With regard to the interjection, we can give little rule for its use; as it seems to compose 
the sum and substance of some people's existence. The pause to be given in this instance 
is indefinite — it depends upon the amount of efieminacy there is in the composition of those 
who use them ; if thej belong to that class who would be Hkelj to " die of a rose in aroma- 
tic pain," — then who shall arrange it " according to Cocker." £. B. 



^DlitiiE^ 



OUGHT THE UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE TO BE THROWN 
OPEN AS NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR BRITISH SUBJECTS OF ALL 
RELIGIOUS OPINIONS? 

AFFIRMATIVE ARTICLE.— III. 



AocEPTiKa the dictum of the Oxford 
Commissioners, that ** the colleges have now 
become national institutions," we shall pro- 
ceed to argue the present question on the 
ground of national good, and specifically of 
tiiat higher good, implied in the interests of 
truth, to which mere conventionalities — 
^'prescriptive rights derived from imme> 
morial usage** — should bend. 

The universities being corporate bodies, 
the object of whose collegation is learning, 
and its advancement, i «., truth, its ac- 
quirement and discovery, it is plain that 
the right and expediency of any measure 
affecting their constitution should be tested 
by its effects in regard to truth. Hence the 
discussion of the present question involven a 
consideration of Uie requirements of truth 
in regard to what promotes, and what is 
inimical to, its interests. 



Truth in general is of two kinds, natural 
and moral. Of the former kind of truth we 
shall have but little to say, as we opine that 
if truth of this degree had been all that the 
universities contemplated, the present ques- 
tion had never arisen. It is truth of the 
subjective sphere, or moral truth, which 
claims our attention. The obviously supreoM 
importance of this degree of truth, which 
relates to the soul and its immortality, irith 
those who believe in these attributes of man, 
has very properly resulted in the subofdma- 
tion of merely secular truth to it in all e^ 
cational processes carried out under such 
auspices; and it was probably the desiie to 
secure the highest and purest theories on 
these all-important subjects which -origin* 
ally led to the adoption, in some instanoes, 
of a creed or analogous formula, as a test 
whereby a pledge <f conformity to certain 
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dogmas mi^t be obtained from all wbo 
would ayail tbemselves of the advantages 
held ont. Now, as the required subscrip- 
tion to the Thirtj-nine Articles, by all 
who would matriculate at Oxford or Gam- 
bridge, constitutes a test which excludes a 
large portion of *^ British subjects," whose 
''religious opinions" will not allow them to 
make this subscription, from the benefits of 
these institutions, the question, to our mind, 
turns upon the wisdom of tests in general, 
and, in consequence, of this test in particu- 
lar; and we think we shall be able to show, 
from a consideration of the nature of truth 
as it exuts for man, that they are most pre- 
judicial to its interests. Not, be it under- 
stood, that we would be altogether without 
a pledge that the neophyte student recog- 
nizes those moral facts upon which moral 
truth is based; but this pledge, we conceive, 
should be of a most general character; and, 
indeed, nothing more nor less than a recog- 
nition of the Scriptures as a Divine revela- 
tion, and the rule of fsuth and life. For this 
would imply a belief in the Lord, in his 
triune characters of Creator, Bedeemer, and 
Begenerator; the soul and its immortality; 
in a word, all the movAl facts of Christianity. 
This, we contend, is all that Truth requires 
to form her best, her most intelligent and 
devoted adherents. To require a pledge of 
absolute faith in anything more specific 
than this; thus, in any document of man's 
invention or evolution — is, we hold, a " pre- 
sumptuous sin;" for, practically, it is to 
devate a merely human composition to the 
position and authority of holy writ, for 
which position we will proceed to show it is 
neeessarily unfit, and therefore impious in 
its nature, and injurious in its effects. 

Beminding our readers that our remarks, 
though to some extent applicable to natural 
truth, have more especial reference to truth 
of the moral sphere, we proceed to remark that 
this truth, as it exists for man, is relative 
merely in its quality: absokOe truth is none 
other than truth as it exists in the Divine 
mind. Now, the human mind is obviously 
inadequate to Divine ideas. The ideas, there- 
lore, of which it is the subject, are relative, 
— relative to its position and powers, such 
ideas being only the transcripts of things as 
they <yf>pear. On the attainment, by the 
human mind, of a high position, the forms 
an4 idatiom of things a^g/pear to be changed, 



that is to say, they are changed in a rdaHmt 
sense; hence result difierent, higher ideas. 
It is easy to see that this must ever be the 
quality pertaining to all human ideas — al- 
ways changing — possibly progressing — for 
the Infinite can never be attained to, or ex- 
hausted, consequently the quality of relative- 
ness can never be superseded; and happy for 
man that it is so, since he is thereby for ever 
secured in the possible enjoyment of the 
highest and purest of human delights — the 
pursuit and attainment of wisdom, which 
delight would no longer exist for him could 
he ever reach the ultimatum of wisdom — 
the Infinite. Hence progress is an essential 
element, alike in human happiness as in 
human wisdom; and whatever of human 
contrivance or theory professes to be final 
and absolute is, by tiiat very sign, false in 
position, and injurious in its tendencies. It 
is plain that creeds, formuks, and " articles*' 
of faith, when used in the character of tests, 
do practically assume this character of being 
absolute; and in that position they are mani- 
festly opposed to that progress which, we 
have seen, is an essential feature of the truth 
which is proper to humanity. But we must 
here meet" an objection, which many, who 
may agree in our opinion as to human truth 
in general, will still make against it, — cor- 
rectness in regard to religious or revealed 
truth in particuUr. They will probably 
urge that the Scriptures, as being inspired 
by the Lord, are a record of divine ideas, 
and thus contain absolute truths; and that 
therefore a creed which embodies these is 
unobnoxious to our strictures. To this we 
answer, that the Scriptures, as the veritable 
word of God, must indeed embody absolute 
truth; that tiiey are m some respects analo- 
gous to the works of God in nature, which, 
while they present an outward manifestation 
adequate for human use and comprehension, 
are yet inwardly full of mysteries which will, 
to all eternity, engage human investigation, 
and which in their inmost nature are ** past 
finding out" We regard the Scriptures at 
the connecting link between heaven and man 
— the medium wherein divine truth is finited 
and made adequate to the lowest human 
apprehension. It is a Ixx^ whidi **the 
simple may understand in simplicity, the 
wise in wisdom" — which possesses an exter- 
nal sense suitable for men, an internal sense 
adequate to angelic apprehension^ and a su- 
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liiflMst angvlio inteUigenoM, and k known to 
the Lord alooo. It is a veritable ** Jaeob*i 
Udder " whon base rests npon tlie earth, 
and whose snmrait asoeads thiongh the hea- 
wms to the Lord Umself, ** whose gkry is 
above all the heaTeos," while **the a^^ sf 
Oed ascend and descend'* thereon. Can, 
ttwn, ai^ BMrely hnmaa osmpootion, hem- 
ever wise sod ondite, kj cUim to any of 
those AstlBgiushins attribotes of the word 
of God? Can any creed, howoTor orthodoac, 
he more than a hnman oommeotarj on that 
wofd? We opine not We are far from 
oespisini^ bnnan oommentanM on the Scrip* 
lires. We bold them to be nsefiil in their 
daj and generatkn, and we tmst that we 
have been bene&ted by them in our endca- 
Tomv to attain to a higher understanding of 
the Word. Bnt let ns not eonrvrt that which 
has serred for our elevation into a ooge — a 
prison for the minds of fhtnre generations, 
by erecting Tiews and tenets which haye 
leeommended theroseWes to onr judgment 
into a final and absolute creed, and thus 
ehaking the pereeptions of oor posterity 
(capable, it may be, in yirtoe of higher at- 
tainments in spiritnal things, of taking higher 
▼iows of moral tmth) down to the corapara- 
tiveiy narrow limits of oar own ezperienoe. 
Greeds, we oonfidently assert it, hare been 
the bane of religion in all ages. For whils 
troth of OTory ether de|;ree has been pro- 



gres8iag tmi. devolving aronoA it, rtHig^mu 
troth dkne has been stagnaat, tf not vittrD- 
grade. Like Laxams of -eld, religion has 
been consigned to the cold grave oltirmal- 
ity. Bat He who is ever Uie Bedeemc of 
religioor— of whom the Soriptafes thvoi^ 
out ** tesciff^— who ia himself tbff Wevi, 
and the tame oliject of Chiistlaa wonhip — 
has issned lus fiat — -'' Lazarns, cobis fbr&r 
and revived religion now stands ** beraidhaiid 
and loot," im the ''grave dothes** of creeds, 
''his £so6 boand aboot with the m^pkia** of 
soperstition; bat the additioaal oooanaoid 
has been given to " Loose hin^ and let lam 
go!" sad we look fi>rward aanuJ^ yst 
confidently to the day when r^ien w9l 
stand free from the ooofincmenta and res- 
traints wherewith it has been invested by 
hnman error and preeomptioD. Oar Leitl 
has said-—" The troth shaU make yoa finew" 
We regard, therefore, every aocessioa of re- 
ligions freedom as an advance in troth, nnee 
fmdom is an essential attribirte of ^nth, 
and an element withoot which it new 
floorishes. The oonsommalioB which Hie 
affirmation of the present qoestisa desider- 
ates is most important, since Hs adueveoieBft 
woald result, not in a meiiely negative beoe- 
fit — the simple removal of a lestraint, hat 
it would open the door of a treasure hoose, 
the contents and consequent benefits of wludi 
would in due time be imparted to the whole 
community. BrnjujAxm. 



NEGATIVE ABTICLE.— III. 



"BarooTB net the aadent kmctimrks whieh 
tkj Atbera have Mt"— Paov. zxii. 3& 

" Bender unto Casar the thion whieh are 
Cwsar'i."— Mabk xii 17. 

Wb have read the two opening articles of 
tSus debate with considerable pain, and the 
sucoeediog articles with much pleasure. 
7. J. L. and "BoHa** have met too much 
Kke implaoable foes; in the words of the 
ftrmer there dwells all that unbending sprit 
fAich provoked the passions and fi^roe ex- 
ckeraent of bygone days; while the pages of 
the latter seem almost to writhe and hiss 
.encttth our eyes with excess of wraith. No 
man who held tiM opinions and uttvred the 
iavectrve of ** BoHa" codd have done other- 
wise ^aa uproot, deetroy, and persecute 
every trace and eveiy supporter of EogMeh 
Episcopacy, if he had chaneed to Hve in a 
ooageAialage. " BoHa** may be honest, and 



we willingly admit him to be so; he may he 
consoientiottff, and believe that he is daing 
service both to God and man, by 
" breathing out fire and shmgfatei^ i 
what be deems to be orror; and we are osa- 
vinced that he is so; but let us beseedi him 
to restrain his excess oi seal, and persuade 
him to adopt a gentler tone,— 'to praotiss tile 
soft answer which tumeth sway wrath. 
Gentle pleading may lead and peisuade, aad 
fiw9t result in the iaterchai^ of khi^iBeM 
and good- win : argument mcy convince sad 
convert, and ffimt result in mutual uslwm 
and respect between t^esew^o in ail fai%htly 
valour and cbtvalric honour have met within 
the bloodless lists) but urvectiTeponredfBrth 
in torrents can aeilher convince nor persoade, 
neither raiae esteem nor engender kindness; 
it will only cause sorrow to the gentle, aad 
estnoge the kind, wtll idknata the | 
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and wtke the demons of enn^aadiev^nge 
in ^e breasts dl Um passioosto. 

It would be an io^erestmg experiment in 
psycbologj to ti7 tbe efiBsct wbiefa the articles 
<if F. J. L. and "* Bella** would ha;re upon an 
intel^ent foseigiier, totaliy ttnacqaaiated 
^Hth ear national inetitotieatl What iater- 
waH endence woald he dieeovBr^wbieb wimld 
l«ad him to believe the om cather than the 
otiber? Geald be eonceive the possibilitj of 
oar untrerattj towns being mere sinks of 
iniqutj, « pnnted by "" BoUa)** aad yet the 
pore seminaries of a ** National Church based 
on easentially scnptvral and oatholic prin- 
ciples," as described by F. J. L. ? Coald he 
believe that ^^vatimaiset of the tme Oom- 
cnonwealth of oor land— a Bonber daily 
inoreasiog — a nsmber that can boast of 
the greatest poets, authors, statesmen, and 
^eBinses," are debarred (as ''RoUa** avers) 
£rom these nmversities, and reconcile the 
daiement with the assertion of F. J. L. that 
** simply a few disqualified persons are ez- 
<diided?" How can he dwretaU together all 
these and sisny similar oontradiotions? — 
with whom will he sympathize? — inth 
'^ Bella," m his fierce onsUngitt on the moral 
<dMtraetcr and mental attainments of Oxford 
smd Cambridge, or with F. J. L., in his praise 
ef the degrees and scholarship of Church- 
men, and his ondisgnised contempt for the 
** cheap edncatien" of Dissenters? ** Rolla" 
has seen Ozfbrd, and F. J. L. has been for the 
Ust fear years an inmate of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and within a few short months has 
been decked wltb the mystic letters "* B.A." 
** Sorely," oar imaginary foreigner wonld 
«sclaim, ^ it is the editors of the magazine 
who are in fanlt; th^ have injodicioosly 
covpled the two universities together, and 
hence eadb writer mistook the subject : donbt- 
loes F. J. L. would admit the wickedness and 
wotthkssness of Oxford; and **ExA\ar wUl 
have never a ward to say against Cam- 
bridge." But happily for the credit of our 
editors, a glance at ikt articles of H. D. L. 
and B. & will explain tdie difficoHy in an- 
other manner. The former writer, with 
tnanly candour, admits that the institutions 
«re not perfect, and that some of ^eir in- 
mates are not men of the ^stridest moral- 
itj;" and the latter, with the goaerosity 
beeeootng one who has earned a foremost 
phne amidst ear band of coDtroversiaKsts, 
^to oast soy leieotieii on the iuh- 



versities, or to be uaoharitable." We have 
heard it said that ''half the troth is a false- 
hood," and we fear the remark receifcs an 
uninteotional proof and illostration from 
''BeUa." AUsl that writers dioald so lorget 
that the garments of charity are better tlMm 
the doak of zeal, and should so fnqneotiy 
let prejudice usurp the seat of reason, tiM 
they strain at a gnat as though it were a 
oaiael, and swalkw a camd as thoa|^ it 
were a gnat 

Beaderi, when 70a meditate on tiw urn- 
tence we have abeady footed from ^'BoUa," 
remember that Milton staged w^in our vaa- 
versities, and that Wordsworth has eashrhied 
his gratitude to Oxford ki ^'harmonioas 
verse; " remember that Gladstone carried off 
the hoooars of Christchurch — that Feel 
ranked high at Oxfovd; remember that New* 
ton graduated at Cambridge— that Herschd 
carried off its wrangiership — tiiat Aiiey, 
Bucklaid, Sedgwick, Babbage, a»l Whewell, 
are sons of our universities; remember that 
Sir Edward C<^e was edocated at OaoB- 
bridge, and Sir Matthew Hale at Oxford— 
that not one of the long list of jskUcial 
greatness but commenced his career of pre- 
paration in the universities; remember the 
many almost sacred names of hoty men who 
have ministered in the Church, and own 
among Dissenters, but who first stadied in. 
the univer^ties. 

Again, what shall we say to sueh langnage 
as the following? — " While every true Dis* 
seater is cut off from these so-called national 
insritutions . . . there may be found wifehiB 
their precincts men of all refigious mid ki- 
fidel principles; the sceptic, the atheist to 
all intents and purposes, the Puseyite, the 
Calvinist, the Arminian, &c, See.; aad, 
hornbile ditOu, men of the vilest morals, the 
gambler, the foxbunter, the legion of da- 
baudiery, the profone aad dishioaestl" Is 
not this a coarse picture of human aatuve in 
its worse aspects---of a small minecity in the 
history of every institution? Has there Mt 
been a murderer amoogst the peaceful Qua* 
kers? Have not the aanals of the Ditrnmi- 
ing mmiatry to record the shameful deeds of 
the drunkard, the suicide, and the adulterer? 
Nay, had not the prindtive Church its Ana- 
mas and Sapphira?— did not Christ hlmadf 
choose twelve, and yet one of them was '^a 
devil"? What does **BoUa" msan? Am 
there no atheists aad so^ptka eaoept moorer- 
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iity moif Does no Dissenter erer gamble? 
^-^oet the legion of debtocbeiy gain no 
locniits beyoDd the walls of Oxford col- 
leges? — is being Pnseyite, Calvinist, or 
ibminian a deadlj sin against histor7 or 
sdenoe? — does the hci of having joined a 
fiiz-hnnt disqnalify a man for erer for the 
stndj of Greek or of mathematios? Are 
the innendoes about Oxford streets hj night 
nntme of London? Is the Fifth of Norem- 
ber a qniet night on Tower Hill? Are 
German stodents, in their free and conae- 
qnently irreligioas oolloges, innocent even of 
bloodshed and rebellioo? Hare the walls 
of Edinburgh Universitj nerer been besieged 
bj the cItU power, and defended bj a mob 
of desperate students? Are the students of 
our medical institutions famed for high moral 
characterf with the solitarj exception of the 
H.D.'s of Cambridge and Oxford? friend 
** BolU"! if all springs of generous forbear- 
ance have been dried up — if all remembrance 
of Him who said, '* He that is without sin 
among jou, let him cast the first stone," has 
fided fhom jour mind; yet think of the com- 
mon civilities and ordinarj courtesy of social 
Hfe. 

We have one more remark to make, and 
then we pari, in sorrow not in anger, from 
*^ Bella." Suppose all his assertions be al- 
lowed, and that the inmates of our universi- 
ties are condemned as the dregs of humanity; 
it yet remains to be shown why their pro- 
perty should be taken from them. Have I 
a right to enter my neighbour's shop, and 
share its profits, because he neglects or 
abuses it, and often becomes intoxicated at 
noon-day? May I confiscate my brother's 
fumsteads, because he leads a grossly im- 
moral life; or seize upon his railway shares, 
because he is an atheist ** Bolla" has as- 
serted the nati(Hiality of the universities, but 
has forgotten to prove it; he denies the 
nationality of the Church, because he hates 
its regimen, and disbelieves its doctrine: 
how can he honesthf maintain the nationality 
of the universities, sitoply because he would 
wish to share in their advantages? Is such 
reasoning worthy of him? 

We think that the foregoing remarks, 
coupled with the remarkably able reply of 
H. D. L., completely annihilate "BoUaV 
article; we therefore proceed to one of a far 
di£ferent character. We naturally hesitate 
to attack an article bearing the signature 



B.S.; fornot lew are they who have soffiaed 
signsl discomfiture at hia hands; and were 
we obliged to meet the foe £sce to face, we 
mig^t probably decline the combat But we 
imagine that our fineod has entrenebed him- 
self above a hiddmmmey and we hope,bj 
springing the same, to destooy bis forces an!, 
fortifications without the danger of personal 
combat B. S. has proceeded to argue on Uie 
principle that the univerdties mn natiomd 
pvbUc institutions; if that OBnm^aiiom &s 
fomtd tobegr<nmdUsitku ofiiekimmeSaUilg 
falls. The idea is, I regret to say, iiys- 
tered and countenanced by the Chnrdi; 
hence Dissenters generally maintain that the 
universities are national, dvil, and secular 
educational machines, which have been re- 
stricted and diverted from their proper end 
by clerical machinations. Now to this we 
oppose the assertion that the univrasities 
are trust property — ^the private pot$e$nanM 
of the Church q/[ England, not as a State 
Ckurchf but as a religious denomtmOumf 
and that they stand in the same relation te 
the Church as New College does to the Inde- 
pendents, and Stonyhorst to the Koman 
Catholics. This opinion is based upon care- 
ful research and study of the history and 
origin of these ancient institutions; and, m 
consequence, we have frit bound, in oon- 
formi^ with those precepts of Jewish morali^ 
and Christian duty placed at the head of this 
article, to enter in the pages of the Contro- 
versialist a protest against parliameotaiy 
interference. 

According to certain authors, this island 
was colonized by a son of Japbeth, the son 
of Noah, exactly two hundred years after the 
flood. In like manner, we are told that 
Brutus, the grandson of iEneas, came over 
with an army of Trojans, conquered tiie 
country, and, being struck with the advan- 
tages of education, founded the UniversHj 
of Oxford, in the twelfth centuiy before 
Christ, while Eli was high-priest of the 
Jews. We are not informed whether '^ moorn^ 
ing chapeV and caps and gowns, were a part 
of the then customs; we have no particiiUan 
of the dinners in hijl, or the wine parties in 
the evening; and are left quite in thedsik 
as to the text-books and subjects of study. Of 
course, it is quite evident that Cesar's account 
of certain shaggy, painted, and half-naked 
savages, armed with clubs, and subsisting on 
the produce of the chase, or the aconia and 
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berries of the forest, is a mere ebullition of 
spite. Oxford was then in its primitiTe 
^ory: Dissenters were freely admitted into 
its class-rooms; and no signs of its pre- 
sent mental stagnation and moral degra- 
dation appeared looming in the fhtnre: the 
ancient Britons were gentlemen both in 
mind and manners. Beaders, will jon be- 
lieve these visionary tales? They are as 
tnie and as circnmstantial as those of the 
revival of Cambridge by Sebert, King of 
the East Angles, and ^e re-modelling of 
Oxford by Alfred. Away with all snob 
foUies! 

Perhaps none of the antiquarian figments 
mentioned have gained much credence, ex- 
cept that which attribntes the foundation of 
Gbtford to Alfred; and it is only a specimen 
of the genns of ** vulgar errors." It is 
handed from writer to writer, and re-echoed 
bj peer and pessant, by young and old. It 
is, however, without any rational proof. Mr. 
Maiden, in his work on universities, desig 
nates it a " vulgar tradition." Mr. Hallam, 
in his latest work ("The Literature of 
Europe," vol. i., p. 21) declares it unworthy 
of credit. Mr. Ferguson declares that the 
opinion is " now generally abandoned; '* and 
Mr. Chahners ("History of Oxford," p. 11) 
mainteins that Alfred had really no share 
-whatever in the foundation of Oxford. 

The earliest trace of Oxford as a seat of 
learning occurs in the reign of William the 
Conqueror. Ingulfus, Abbot of Croyland 
in that reign, tells us that he received his 
education partly at Westminster and partly 
at Oxford. These two places were the seats 
of monastic establishments — ^in those days 
the only depositaries of learning. Believed 
from earthly cares, and debarred from the 
prevalent modes of passing the time, the 
monks must of necessity luive become stu- 
dents ; and it is to them, doubtless, that we 
owe the preservation of the lamp of know- 
ledge, whose feeble beams were well m'gh 
qnenohed in the convulsions consequent on 
the downfall of the Roman empire. The 
colleges of our universities are the result of 
the free schools attached to the religious 
hooses of early days. The " University" was 
the corporate body of teachers — those who 
had obtained the title of Doctor (teacher) or 
Matter; the "Colleges" were the private 
lodgings of the students, built by b«[kevolent 
men, luid endowed by them, in order that 



the students might be saved from extortion 
or want, and mtffht be under rdigioue super' 
vision and control University College, Ox- 
ford, the oldest educational foundation in the 
kingdom, was endowed by an Archdeacon of 
Durham, in 1280; and with the one excep- 
tion of Trinity College, Cambridge, every 
college in the two ancient universities has 
been built by membersof the National Church, 
either during its communion with, or since 
its separation from, the Papal See. The Be- 
formation was not the establishment of a new 
church, but an internal revolution of the- 
ancient Church of England. There was no 
transfer of church property, no change even 
in the dignitaries of the Church, at that 
eventful period. Cranmer wA Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and had shown his tendency 
to reform by marrying the daughter of an 
eminent German Protestant divine, before 
Henry quarrelled with the Pope; and he re- 
mained in the same post when Edward the 
Sixth was casting out the remnants of popish 
doctrine. The Beformation was simply a 
throwing off of the Bomish yoke of usurpa- 
tion, — ^a migration of the National Church, 
with all its effects, from the Pope*s Head to 
the King's Arms. It was a change analo- 
gous to that which placed Bacon in the room 
of Aristotle in the class-rooms of Oxford. 
When B. S. quotes the latter change as 
justifying the admission of Dissenters, he 
ought to have remembered that it was volun- 
tary and internal; there was no act of par- 
liament to compel and to force the new 
philosophy into the colleges. The true 
analogy to the interference which B. S. 
advocates would be to bring into Parliament 
a bill to compel " the Savilian Professor of 
Geometry" to use and adopt no text-book 
but Colonel Thompson's " Geometry without 
Axioms; " or to make Dr. Whewell teach the 
doctrine of a plurality of worlds in opposition 
to his own convictions. Philosophers are 
divided as to whether the Newtonian or the 
undnlatory theory of optics be true; then 
why not compel tJie university to teach both 
or to refrain from teaching either? What is 
good in religion is not less so in science. 

We hope that we have said sufficient to 
show that Oxford and Cambridge were, in 
their origin, private institutions belonging 
to the Church; and we have pdnted out that 
the Beformation produced no change in this 
respect. Since there has been no subsequent 
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alicMtko of tbeio iastitstMot from tht 
Church, Um poeitifoa which we prerionslj 
Uid down ii bow proved: the Dinenter htm 
BO more right to eoter the amTenitiei thaD 
he hee to hold religieaf eerrioei in Geoter- 
hmy Cmthednl, or to p oeae e e himtelf of any 
given onmher of chwehet bmlt for thoee who 
hold the doetrinef of the Estohfishmeiit. 
PriTnte property ought to be inrioUble mmI 
Mored. If any reader etUl warere fai opinion, 
let him coiiKilt Dyer^s ** History of Cam- 
bridge;" Chafanere's'* History of Oxford;" 
and Maiden's ^ Origin of Unireiaities;*' and 



he win then admit(k fte words of the knfc. 
ttsmed author) that, " The caiQagm in hatb 
mnrersities (wi^ perhaps oae fagwprinet) 
ore Mrie^ prhaU fomdaiumm!' Uma is 
our mine sprang; and ow ftiand B.& ia lalt 
defenneleiM hii tower wbereio he tnukeiis 
fiUlen, is fsUen. And man than thi8,1^ 
rains of on* foeman*s castle ana a nnqMrt te 
oars^es; for sarely none wiU maiatsin tibe 
JQsdee ef pariiamentary iBtarfereoee with 
private property. ^ /Vq wii ^v c^est b vol^ 
is not the raoito ef %*^BpitiMh Ceoiiover- 
sialbi.* Jcszns* 
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Thb man of science enjoys a striking 
advantage over the social reformer; he 
seldom injnres eitiier himself or others by 
erroneoos spccnUtion or mistaken views, 
and bis very fotlnres become beacons tegnide 
all fatnre inqnirers. The philosopher has 
no weary steps to retrace before he can 
entor on the right pa^; he need never 
stop to miboild iriiat he has built, hot may 
at any moment, and at any point of hu 
career, start entirely de aooo— >may leave 
the Babels which he has songht to bmld on 
high to ernmble away beneath the ulent 
tendi of Hme, while he is raidng a nobler 
edifice on safer fonndations. The politiGian, 
however, is far otherwise cirenpistanoed. 
Socit^ is like a ship npn the ocean; it is 
an ark of safety agsiaat the raging storms 
of barbsrism and ansrchy, and if we ooea* 
fisnnlly discover 

*< A rib of cby-rot fai the ship's stout side," 

we are compelled to act very eantionsly as 
we *'with heart of oak Rplaee it;"* the 
wwthless plank mnst be carefally eat away, 
piece by piece, lest, by oar haste, the waves 
rash in and hnperil oar safety. Or, to change 
the metaphor, sodety is " a hoose of many 
nansions," in which an appointed phuse is 
ptcpared for every class of the community, 
and which, alas! has its noisome cellars and 
mueraUe garrets, its rickety stairs ard 
gloomy passages, as weli as its haHs of 
grandcor and hearths of comfort In this 
eld English hoose of ears we are sadly 
annoyed with all the iocenveeiences of a 
EsmUing dd hooae, baih '^far in the flight 
of ages past," and eidarged, altered, patched, 
and adorned according to the taste or neces- 
^ties of many saooessive generatieas of ocen- 



pants; the dumneys smoke, and tlie wiad 
blows in at ohinke and enmues withent 
nnmber; many a waH is sapped by dao^ 
and many a beam is mouldering awi^ and 
maikiog the lapse of 9^gti by the ever- 
thickening dist into wlSefa it erwmblee. 
Yet, alter all, we cannot even e nte r tai n t2» 
thooght ef leaving the old naansioiK-hoaBO ef 
oar fethers; we are boond to it by immmer- 
able ties; the memories of the past gild the 
old walls with an nntold gloiy — 

** A light that nerer was on Isnd or shotre " 

and which never can be transferred. It is 
trae thatwemightearry manyof enrhooae- 
hold gods with as to a mm lUbi tatie a, bnt 
it coald only be as cariositiea for the nraaeam ; 
shorn of nrariy all their interest, they we^ 
be like the fao-similes of an aatognqih, the 
same in ootvrard sembkDoe,biit, idaaX bereft 
of aU tiiat tooehes the heart or thriBa Hb 
soul. We coald then no knger point to ^ 
aotnal handtworic of Alfred or of CkeeawsB, 
catch the veiy echoes of Shak» pere*a voiee, 
and trace the impriats of lfilt«o*a mi|^ 
mind, in the way we now can io» However 
oor present Hall of Freedom may di£br from 
the designs of those who met at Boanymede, 
we can still see the fovndatioD>4tone v^iok 
they shi^ and hnd— tiie Ma^mm ChmUi 
it is ontoached by time or violence, watk the 
highest point of that vaolted roof of gnndoar, 
the key-stone of that hespvempard poiiftl^ 
arch — Britwn*8 feeedom — springs fitma and 
lestsapon that wendrons comer stonok Be- 
move it from Its place, audits inteieut swrid 
be gone. The leelmgs whidi I luKve Ihas 
attempted to describe are natasal to hiimsn 
ity: oorAmerkanbrethnawho, sote^mk, 
hem boilt a modem hotel for thaaselveB, 
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still love to Tiiot the old house ''st home.** 
Windsor and Westminster are not forgotten 
in the capHol of Washington ; and I believe 
t3iat onr belored Qneen has more of American 
good^l and affection than any of tlieir own 
Polks or Pierces. The consequeooes, how- 
trmr, of these tendencies and feelings is 
greatlj to embarrass refmn. We cannot 
rebuild notil we have first nnboilt, and we. 
dare not proceed witli vigonr lest we shonid 
bring onr good old house about our eare. 
The inferior workmanship of the past is 
removed piecemeal, and one little partj wall 
after another is destroyed by inches. Our 
neigbbours the French, whose impetuosity 
iHH brook no delay, have had so many 
downfalls in theh- epecious political arebi- 
tecture, that we eeem to have been frighted 
into unreasonable ^aridity. We scarcely 
dare propose to break out a window to let 
in light and air: a host of F. J. L.'s, and 
fi. D. L.'8,a8 so many political oilmen and 
taHow-ehandlers, wUI be ready to raise a cry 
against us. Sui^ght is no sooner sug- 
gested,— 

" Than straight the established lanthoms 
Are moved with hate of day, 
And loud tiie lawftil rusbiighta 
Againrttfae change invdgh." 

Tie present debate not unuaturally sog- 
^ted t^ above thoughts, and they in 
return appear to illustrate the debate. Our 
ftre&^rs, like ourselves, had many a 
struggle for religious liberty, but unfor- 
tvnatdy they only succeeded in dunging 
ectemirf for intenud persecution. The peo- 
ple of England early and steadily opposed 
^e pretensions of the diuioh of Some, and, 
except wben betrayed or discouviged at 
borne, they always opposed them witb suc- 
eeas. Heray III. had the active sympathy 
of tbe nation, until, by the unfortunate mur- 
der of A'Beckett on the steps of the altar, 
be brought bhnself under the ban of popular 
siqwrslition. John was supported in bis 
eppeskion to Innooent, whose papal interdict 
was set at defiance by the nation at lai^; 
and lAen the pusillanimous monarch yieUhed 
IB sA)Ject fear, bb barons stood aloof for 
awhile, and then bmrled him from the throne. 
Bnt, alasl ^e crafty and unscrupuloas 
Hsovy YIIL, who ended this lengthy strug- 
gle, made himself aa EngliA pope, and 
establiriied himself as the bead of a 5tofe 
ChwrtHL T%i8 ndscbief has cost ms heavy 



penalties, and many a strug|^ but it has 
gradually been lessened and lemoved, and we 
now begin to see ^e end in view. The writ 
die hmreUco omnburtndo was, Ibr the last 
time, executed on the bodies of two Ariaas 
in the reign of James L (aj>. 1611.) Cor- 
poreal persecution for dissent ceased seme 
170 years ago, on the advent of the Prinee 
of Chmge; disability after disability has 
since been removed ; Tcitratitm and Eman- 
eipatUm acts have been passed; Te»t and 
Corporation acts have been repealed, in 
favour of religious freedom. The Dissenter 
may now sit in the House of Commons and 
at the Privy Council Board, and may bdd 
any civil office in the land. Exclusion, in 
short, is confined in civil matters to the 
uaiverrities, and has been partially banished 
from thence this very year. . Bat still, se 
tiiorooghly is the State Church system built 
into oar social constitutioB, that we are com- 
peted to struggle for iStoM last boon; we 
scarcely dare even yet openly and directly 
to attack the root of aU tins mischief — the 
unchristian and impolitic eonaectioa between 
religion and the civil power— the unh^ 
alliance of Choreh and State. Alasl that 
we should be coropdled to retrace the crooked 
path of error with such slow and painful 
steps, and to unbuild the untempered waH 
with saeh wearisome caution. 

One wouki imagine that few persons could 
hesitate to pronounce judgment in favonr of 
opening the univernties to Dissenters, after 
five minntes' reflection upon the outline 
sketch of the progress of toleration given in 
the foregoing paragraph. The Church has 
evidently no excuse for denying this last 
boon : it has eitbor gone too far in its con- 
cessioos to Dissent, or else not far enough. 
It is all very well for H. D. L. to glory in 
the tolerance of his church at the present 
day, but he surely must perceive the utter 
inconsistency of an established religion with 
any such toleration. When Henir VIIL 
established the essential doctrines of popery 
as the national creed by ** the Bloody Law 
of the Six Articles," and threatened all im- 
pngners thereof with the stake or baher, he 
was consistent; every subsequent act of 
relaxation has been an absurdity. When 
Edward VI. (5 and 6 Edw. VI., c 1) made 
Nonconformity a penal ofifence, and enacted 
tbat anyone attending religious services 
other than those appointed in the Book of 
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Commoii Pnjtr, ihoald soikt imprisoD- 
nent, and for the third offtmoe impriacmiDeot 
for Kfis; and again, when EUiabetfa (1 EUz^ 
0. 2, sec 14) eoaeted that a fine of twelve- 
pence shoold be leried by the ohnrchwardens 
oo all those who failed to attend some **place 
where common prayer shall be need" on 
Sondays and holidays, they simply acted 
up to the theory of an estaUished diaroh ;* 
the present acknowledgment of Dissmt, on 
the other hand, is a pitiable self-contradic- 
tion. To establish a creed, and then allow 
people to believe it or not, is no whit more 
sensible than to impose a taz and leave 
people the option paying or refusing to pay. 
Establish a religion, and aUow the Dissenter 
eqnal dvil rights; — ^we might as reasonably 
pass a toleration act to except professed 
smugglers from the penalties of the customs' 
acts. Establish a national church, and allow 
her members to withdraw with impunity 
fh)m her communion; — we might as well 
legalize desertion in the army, or mutiny in 
the navy. Establish a national religion, and 
then repeal the test acts, by which it was 
fSenced, in favour of Dissenters ; — ^we might as 
consistently modify the oath of a cabinet 
minister, for the express purpose of admit- 
ting red-republicans to power. Proclaim 
the Queen "* Defender of the Faith," and 
then persuide her to allow the Dissenter to 
teach and preach contrary to that very fisith ; 
— ^the genius of Sbakspere supplies the 
only parallel to such absnrditie8.t Would 
that Churchmen could be brought to view 
these things in their true light, and they 



• The reader will perhaps be surprised to hear 
that these statutes (though Allien into neglect) 
were a part of English law eight years since ; 
they were repealed in 1847, by the 9 and 10 Vio., 
0. 59. This fact should induce H. D. L. to 
moderate the jubilant tones in which he sings 
thtf tender menses of his church. 

+ " Dogberry. —* • • This is your charge ; 
You are to comprehend all vagrom men ; you are 
to bid any man stand in the prince's name. 

2nd WatehfMm.—How if he will not ttandf 

Dogbeiry»^Why then, take no note of him, but 
tit him go. 

« • • • 

Dogberry.— • * • Well, you are to call at the 
ale-houses, and bid them that are drunk get 
them to bed. 

2nd Watchman.—ffowif they wm not? 

Dogberry.— Why then, let them alone HU they 
aretober; if they make you not then the better 
answer, you may say, they are not the men you 
took them for."— Et seq., Much Ado about No- 
thing, Act III., Soane 3. 



woold then percetve the deep truth of that 
ntteranoe of Divine wisdom — ** Uj kingdom 
is not of this world, eZie wotdd mf tervoHU 
fight;** they would see that the idm of « 
tolerant State church is at oooe an insult to 
thdr own understandings, and an atteaipt 
to falsify the words of Christ. To plaoe 
religion in the seat of power — to Baake ha 
a kingdom of this world, and then to strike 
the civil sword firom her hands, is a bitter 
mockery which can (Hdy be panflded by 
the conduct of those who arrayed Chiist in 
the crimson robes of empire, and bending 
the knee before him, saluted him with the 
irony of malice — ^ Hiul, King of the Jews 1" 
1 am not Quixotic enough to feel any very 
sanguine hopes of the conversion of F. J. JL; 
but I hope the foregoing remarks will aoBSoe 
to awaken some Churchmen to a sense of the 
untenable position whiph the Establishment 
now holds, and thereby induce them not only 
to concur in the freedom of the univeratieB, 
but also in the further attempt to sever Um 
union of Church and State. We wish to 
see this great end accomplished rather hj 
internal revolution than by external contest: 
we dread the embitterment and antagonism 
of a long political contest, — but^ by one 
means or other, the Church of tins country 
nwut sooner or later cease to be a State 
church ; until then, there is no security lor 
the Dissenter. I n^ only torn to F. J. L-'s 
article to show that I have been aiguing no 
imaginary theory. In p. 302 he says, ^ U, 
then, the nation, as such, profess « rd^oBf 
it thould tue every meaiUt direct ^md Mi- 
red, short of cuitual persecution, for its fur- 
therance and support." I beseech the l^eral 
Churchman to study the sratenoe. li to 
shut the Dissenters out from the advantages 
of the secular teaching and fellowahips of 
the Universities, is *' short of actual pose- 
cution,** of course it cannot be ^ actual per- 
secution" to shut them out from State em- 
ployment, from civil preferment-, and Uom 
municipal office ; we may therefore at oaee 
re-enact the Test and Corporation Aot& If 
dissent unfits a man to receive ednoatisn, 
much more must it disqualify from commu 
nicating education; we may therefore forbid 
any Dissenter to teach in any kind of schooL 
How much farther F. J. L. wonld enit«l 
religious freedom, I know not ; but in visir 
of the sentence just commented VifOOf I 
p(nntedly call upon him to definei with the 
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utmost logical predsioD, the exact meaning 
which he applies to the phrase, ^ actual per- 
seeotion,*' and also clearly to distingoish the 
principles (if anj) which will justify exdn- 
sicm in the unlTcrsities, and yet Iwnish it 
from parliament. The idea that a youth in 
his teens is to be tabooed from the study of 
science and philosophy at Oxford, unless he 
bdieyes in the doctrines of the Church, but 
that a confirmed IMssenter of mature age 
and judgment may share in the deliberations 
of St. Stephen's, and join in a debate on 
church property and other ecclesiastical 
snbjects, is surely the most preposterous 
f<dly which ever the brain of man conceiTed. 
I might here leave the " Establishment " 
question with the reader, but I cannot help 
craving his attention, for a moment, to the 
lame defence of a national religion offered by 
F. J. L., p. 302 : ** By such institutions," we 
are told, **the heart of a nation is made 
soxmd. ... an improved uMMral atmosphere is 
diffused. . . . virtue and honesty are publicly 
encouraged, and vice is publicly discouraged." 
I accept the challenge here thrown down. 
The Papal States, Naples, Russia, and Spain, 
have national churches, while the United 
States has none ; I demand, therefore, from 
F. J. L. an explicit reply to the question — 
Which of these nations stands highest in 
respect to honesty, virtue, and moral sound- 
ness? Which is the better principled and 
better governed — Washington or Bome? 
G<»np8re Naples, where Francesco and Bosa 
Madiai linger in a dungeon for reading the 
Bible — where Miss Cunningham is arrested 
for distributing tracts, and where the enor- 
mities of priestly power drew forth an indig- 
nant pamphlet even from the chief advocate 
of establishments (Mr. Gladstone) — with 
England, where the national church is 
scarcely more numerous or more powerful 
than its opponents ! Again, F. J. L. tells 
ns that **A11 power should be used with 
r^rence to God's will," and these words are 
explained to mean that a government ought 
to establish and support a religion at home; 
bnt why should we stop there? ^^AU 
power ** must include the machinery of the 
Foreign Office as well as of the Home Office 
^-of Portsmouth and Woolwich as well as of 
Scotland Yard and Downing Street. Our 
ambassadors, according to tUs Gladstonian 
logic, ought to negotiate in favour of the 
English Church as well as of English poli- 



tics, and our army and navy ought to exert 
all their powera of destructioQ for the exten- 
sion and increase of Anglican Christianity. 
Certainly we think that Nicholas might find 
an apology for his Te Deums over the ruins 
of ^ope, in the pages of Mr. Gladstone's 
work. ** Bender unto Ctesar the things 
which are Cassar's, and unto God the things 
which are God's," is here represented not as 
an eternal truth, but as a temporary policy, 
to suit the exigencies of the time at whidi 
it was uttered ; and thus the Establish- 
mentarian makes Deity the author of decep- 
tion, and translates the words of Christ by 
opposite language. "Bender," says he, 
" unto Caesar the things which are God's;** 
t. 6., place religious fsith and worship in 
Csdsar's custody, — and render unto God the 
things which are Caosar's; t. e., put Ciesar's 
swoid into Beligion's hand* Now I maiotain 
that the words of Christ, m their simple tm- 
portf forbid any connection between dvil 
power and religion; and further, that if 
Christ could have been guilty of reserve, 
double entendre^ and equivocation, he would 
have been an impostor, his gospel a false- 
hood, and his followera dupes. Again, 
J. F. L. thinks (p. 332, col. 2) that a na- 
tional church is as reasonable as a private 
missionaiy society, but the idea is mere 
foUy; he commits the same absurdity as 
the advocates of the Maine Law, who argue 
that because a certain part of the nation, 
who are teetotallere, think it a great good, 
that therefore it ought to be enforced I These 
benevolent individuals, having broken our 
decantera and taught us our catechism, 
would probably in due time direct what 
books we should read, forbid us to cultivate 
cucumbers for fear of cholera, regulate the 
oonsumption of beef, and establish a national 
pattern for our outward adorning. We ima- 
gine, however, that free-bom Englishmen 
will demur to this theory in all its ramifica- 
tions ; in fact, it is nothing less than a 
scheme for turning society into a gaol, and 
making Government chaplain, doctor, and 
turnkey to the establishment. 

Lastly, on this head we notice F. J. L.*s 
assertions that the voluntary system is " mi- 
serably inefiective " and " utterly inefficient.** 
Now I have ahready shown that Voluntaryism 
is four and a half-fold more efficient than 
State aid, even within the pale of the 
Church (see p. 389); and Mr. Mann (Cen- 
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•Bs, yj^ 181, 140) ttiitw thai t^ incvsMt 
of Cbnreh aoooamiodatioo daring tb« pariod 
1801_1S51, aaiooBtt to l,M8.0St iHtiiiKt. 
Difiding tbeio bolweoo printo boDoAwtMo 
and Stole aid« in the above proportion of 
fcvaodahalftooMjWeilDd that in the 
Chnreh VolaQtarTisin has provided about 
840,000 dttnga where State aid has pro- 
Tided 188,000. AgaiB, Mr. Maao iofBrms 
«s that DlMot, doriBf the same fifty jears, 
has prorided 4,018,408 new sittings; adding 
to these the 840,000 provided 1^ Episco- 
paKsn VoInntaiTisin, we find that the '^ttt- 
terl J ioeflicient * Tolantary sjstem has pro- 
vided 4,853,000 sittings where State aid has 
provided 188,000; in other words, ths v>o- 
mntaiy sjstem provides a ssat in God's 
honse for tweatj-ilve and a half perms, 
wherever State aid provides for a soUfesiy 
worshipper ! I Now, I call upon F. J. L. 
either to deeUure the oensns taUes to be a 
gigantic fraod, — or to denj the oommoo ndes 
of arithinetic, and maintain that twentj-flvo 
is less than one, — or to oonfess the nntrnth of 
his former assertions, to retract them, and to 
otfiBr such apologj to the injured majestj of 
tmth, and to the brethren whom he has 
misrepresented, as Ms own consoienoe diall 
dictote. 

The article of H. D. L. mainly consists of 
a reply to BoUa; it is therefore not oar 
pUce to remark on his arguments. Bnt in 
oondnding this article we most Botice.the 
extraordinary delvsion (whieh he profMses 
to maintain, p. 392) that the uni vtr eit ies 
are '^private propertgJ* F. J. L. is too 
cantioas to make the same awwal openly, 
hat it evidently lies at the root of his asser- 
tkm that there is ** no diflference between the 
universities and other church p roper ty ," and 
of his whole reasoning, pp. 803 — 306. 
Happily we have no need to argue this ques- 
tion; we can appeal directly to competent 
authority. I presume that most readers are 
aware that the two universities, together 
with the oolleges in oooneotion with them, 
are corporate bodies ;* bat those who are ia- 



^ * UnivertUM and eoUegium sse the Lotiu law 
terms for ** oorporation." 



writers like F. J. L., vay prshaMy nmgiw 
(as I bettevo he, in all f{wd frith, dMS> 
tW they are spefsiiasffaBy nspsirtiwi. 
Ths qveBtioB, however^ has Vaag ago hsai 
dsoidad in oar ooorts eC law in tiis opyoste 
■MUUMT ; the case of RsK V. Gaadbridge, Vtee- 
ChaMoUor, 8 Brnr. 189e. hid it down that 
the two mwvepsities are emit fay si oi' puiat iBns, 
of the sasM eharaeter theasfin as the oal- 
legeo of physieiaas and avrg o& ma, Smnij, 
then, the Dissenter has as maeh right to tht 
p rif i lsge s of the former as to time of te 
kttor. WillF.J.L.orH.D.L.pr«teod1tel 
the modieal pre f es o ion sboald be oonined to 
meanben of their own church T Bat, inde- 
peadently of these eoosideratioaB, it is to be 
rsmembersd that a oorpovatioo is a cnatara 
of the law, to which cmtain powers and pri* 
vileges hava been granted (as, e. ^., the power 
of framing laws which shall binl individual 
menhers); for the efieetoal oavEying oot ef 
the porpopes for whieh it wta iastkutsd. 
If, th e r e fo re, a oorporatkm fafl toaeooaqilidi 
the end for which it was ioteoded— if it enact 
l^o-laws coa^wrj to tlia law ef the land, or 
manifestly unreasonaUe and in com i stsn t with 
the poMic welfare, Qovemment haa a ri|^ 
both morally and legally, to ioterfero. The 
universitiss we have shown to he wrii % 
corporations; to enact a rdigions test, as the 
condition of entrance, is to contravene this 
eharaeter, and to change them virtnally into 
eeolesiastioal oorporatioas: henooQoverament 
is bound to imerfere. In acoordaace wifli 
these remarks, it has been held that a hyn> 
law, enacted by a trading oorpomtioo to In^ 
the number of apprentioee which each oan- 
her should take, is illegal ; how much mom, 
then, ought pwliameat to interfiBre when 
bye-Uws (to which in an age of tyrannyit 
bad given legidative sanction) linut the 
class of icdrviduals who may partidpato in 
the edncational advaatages of our mu tc r s i - 
ties. Oxford and Cambridge are cMI % 
corporations, pubSo institutions ; to pretend 
that they are, in any sense, prmals, is ao 
untruth in /actf and an absuniity m theory^ 

B.a 



NEGATIVE ABTICLE^IV. 



Mr. Editor, — In common with your nu> 
merous readers, we have read with deep in- 
terest the debate which has appeared in your 



pages on this important suljeet ; Ibr idthoogfa 
Psriisment has recently discussed it, and 
pronounced legislatively upon i^ the people 
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of Ellwand have no^frith in the isfallibility of 
taaj acdee of men, and are prepared on aU 
ooeasiona to think and speak fat tfaemBelTes. 
It maj be decreed that tilie nmreraities shaiU 
be mfim. to penons of all religiooa opinions, 
or ii iMme, but the ^ ought** of tiie question 
renaainfl nntoocfasd. We wece glad to find 
H* D. L., in your kst nnmber, pooring a 
liUie imter oo "* BollaV fisarful looking fire- 
braad, and maintamiDg his position with the 
d^^ity of a Ohristiaii gentleoian. We cannot 
but regret the aerimonj which was introdnced 
into this debate by the opening writer on 
eseh aide, also the ^ong tenckncy which 
has been manifested thus far to make it a 
dispute between Church and Dissent, instead 
of ft qoestion of aimplt eqnitj and common 
jastioe;» We were somewhat sarprtsed and 
paaned to find yonr able oeotribntor B. S. 
doiag this, ^ his aitieleB we have in general 
gneatiy admired. He commences as an 
^individBal Dissenter/' rather than a pa- 
triotic Englishman. Now we wonld have 
it ditttinotlj borne in mind that the qoeetioo 
is Bot merelj one respectang the admission 
of Dissenters to the nniversities, bat ih» ad< 
iBissioo of pecsons of all religkms opinions, 
iBcd«diagt of coarse, Boman Catholics, infi- 
dels* and even idohiters, if they ohooee to 
apply. Now we think evory sinoere Protes- 
tant will be prepared dnly to consider this 
£gKst before he sanctions the surrender to oar 
eneoMS of these important positions, which 
hwre hitherto been held by oar friends. Be- 
i^ecting this part of the 8ul]ject it has been 
ably said:—** Those who think that Popery 
isiu^Tourable to the moral and intellectaal 
libsFty of oiankiod, wiU appreciate the gravity 
of the pntotical difficulties which the intro- 
duction of Boman Catholics into Oxford 
— ^wo^d create. In the |»esent temper of 
mea*8 minds respecting religious questions, 
both at Oxford and in the country at large, 
— ^whilst angry controversies are still raging, 
and the battle between the churches is still 
at its height, a fatal blow would be dealt to 
the peace and studies of the univertdty, if 
the Boman Catholics were allowed to break 
in npon the inmost life of an institution in 
which ahnost every building and every en- 
dowment would supply unfailing materials 
for irritation and contest. Scenes might 
take place at Oxford little less disgraceful 
tban the Stockport riot, or the ancient battles 
in Lofie Lane." 



B. S. next notices the questioB of Church 
MTfttf Chapd goers, and appears to delight 
in placing them in unfriendly juxta^^position; 
then, after going into the subject of the recent 
census, he at length comes to the real qui6s- 
tion at issoe ; but here, with an inconsistonoy 
unworthy of himself, he commeuces by taking 
for gnuHed that which ooght to Imvc been 
his great object to prove. Availing himself 
of the assertion of tiie Oxford Commtssion- 
era that the universities are national, and of 
the admission 6£ F. J. L. that they are so 
** in every fair and proper sense of the term" 
— ^in the same sense as the Established 
Church is said to be tho National Charch^- 
he overlooks the distinction so properly 
pointed out by H. D. L., viz., that ** they are 
private property supported by the State, and 
in this sense national ; but they are notpiAiUc 
pr(^)erty supported by the State, and in this 
sense net nationaL" ^th as mueh consis- 
teney as our friends e^ibit in seeking to 
throw open the miiversities, might men of 
all rsligious opinions seek to enter the 
Church of England, and become possessed of 
its property and revenues, on the plea that 
it was the National Churdi, and they formed 
a part and parcel of the nation. Sorely 
our opponents wonld not go thus fiir; if 
they would, let them openly declare it. 

B. &, contimiing in tiie erratic course in 
which he ooonnenced, asserts that the uni- 
versities were designed not for religious but 
seoabu' iifttruction. This assertion he does 
not farther attempt to prove than by saying 
that, as Uie Church is for the religious edu« 
cation of the people, the universities matt be 
for ** the secular instruction of the commu- 
nity,'* forgetting that the hitter might have 
been designed to be subsidiary to the former. 
As to the statement that the Church b to 
train the moral being; the universities the 
intellect of the nation; he forgets that it 
would have been contrary to the Anglo-Saxon 
genius, as well as to true philosophy, thus to 
separate religion from science, and to divide 
thotte branches of human knowledge which 
ought ever to go together hand in hand, 
blessing our race. 

In proof of our position we may quote 
from a document prepared as far back as the 
time of Archbishop Laud, in which every 
undergraduate is required to have a tutor, 
whose duty it is ** to imbue his pupils with 
good principles, and ioBtnict them in approved 
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•otbocs; ha above ail in the rudiments of 
reUgum, and ike doetrim of the Thinff^nme 
Articles.** 

Bnt, after aU, if our uiUTenities an saeh 
dam of inifiaitj as **BoIla*' detcribet, in 
which **trae Dissenten" would not willing- 
It ** incur the anger of heaven bj violating 
ttieir cooacienoe, or pollute their sools bj 
breathing the atmoei^iere of snch haunts," 
whj this agitalaon for them to be made pub- 
lic? Surely everj well-wisher of his kind 
would be anxious to circumscribe their evil 
influence as much as possiUe. Now, we are 
no apologists for anj evils that maj prevail 
at Oxford or Cambridge, for we deeply feel 
** How empty leaminic. and how vain it art, 

Bat as it mends the life and guides the heait;*' 

but we believe that those evils are acci- 
dental, and not for a moment to be weighed 
against the advantages which these seats of 
learning afford. On this subject we would 
commend to ** Holla's " attention the follow- 
ing extract from a liberal bat a somewhat 
unfriendly journal*: — ** Where else is the 
training of the young carried on under in- 
fluences so varied and harmonious, so well 
calculated to be truly educating of what is 
noblest and best in man ? The youth of Eng- 
land are reared in them amidst living memo- 
rials, which present to the eye of the imagina- 
tion, in undying freshness, the antiquity, the 
continuous life, and the greatness of their 
country. The dead and the living address the 
young together, and combine in *moaIdiog 
the diaracters and sentiments of successive 
generations. The splendor of the archi- 
tecture, speaking with the voices of many 
ages; the munificence of founders, attesting 
the magnanimous liberality of England's an- 
cestors; the solemn cloisters, the gothic 
halls, the venerable chapels, the intermixture 
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of diffisrent ages, the survivixig fiune of lite- 
rary greatness, the union of sobonltnatum 
with independence in college life, incul- 
cating the manly sdf-relianoe with the love 
of order which honour the British people; 
the intermin^ing of the flower of its ans- 
tocracy with the scions of the great pco- 
feesions; the gentlemanly tone of social 
habits; — ^in a word, the ^irit of religioa 
with the spirit of antiquity and ibe spirit of 
modem life; where else can powers at in- 
fluencing, so rich, so inspiriting, and so 
genial, be found, training up the young in a 
discipline worthy of a great and civilixed 
people? " 

Let it not be thought that Churchmen 
have anything to fear from the opening of 
the universities, or that they <^po6e this 
from any interested motive. On this great 
point it may be sufficient to adduce the evi- 
dence of the Bev. Henry Wall, one of tiie 
ablest gentlemen that appeared before the 
late commission, a Fellow of Baliol, Vice- 
president of St. Alban's Hall, and Pneieetor 
of Logic He says:-— **/ believe thtU Dis- 
sent has much more tofiar tkm tie Church 
has from a wUversity education^* And upon 
this the editor of the leading Bisacntiog 
newspaper, the British Basmer^ adds: — 
" We cordially unite in faith with Mr. Wall 
relative to the results which Dissent has to 
fear from a university education. We believe 
that one of the surest methods of bringing 
over the influential portion of Dissent to the 
Established Church would be to open the 
universities.'' 

Sorely, Mr. Editor, this will be sufiBdent 
to convince your readers that the oppontion 
to the opening of the universities is not finom 
any mere principle of policy on the part of 
the members of the Church of England. 

S.S, 
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OUGHT GOVEBNMENT TO PROHIBIT THE SALE OF INTOXICATING 

DRINKS? 
AFFIRMATIVE ABTICLE.—II. 

It was with great satisfaction that I pe- I September number of the British Contra- 
rused the articles on this question in the | versialistf as I consider it an auspicious sign 
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of the growing importance of this reform, 
that, after a short agitation of a few months, 
it is recognized as worthy of discussion in 
your columns. 

After due consideration of our opponent's 
article, we must confess we have found no- 
tliing sufficiently potent to modify our pre- 
vioos opinions on the subject; but, on the 
contrary, when we compared it with that of 
our ally T. U., it tended to confirm us in our 
opinion that, for the suppression of the 
drinking customs of this country, a prohibi- 
tory traffic law is imperatively necessary. 
Having arrived at this conclusion, it is 
bat right we should justify it, which we 
will attempt to do by exposing what we 
believe to be the defective reasoning of 
J. G. E. 

We are of opinion that he has tanta- 
monntly conceded to us the following:— the 
appalling extent of the evil of drunkenness, 
and the efficacy of the antidote administered 
by oar American brethren; for he antici- 
pates the production of the proofs by inform- 
ing us that he wants no statistics of the 
former, nor does he toish to know the success 
attendant on the adoption of the latter; but 
what he desires " is a justification of the 
principles on which the law is founded ; or, 
in other words, why the prudent and sensible 
man is to be deprived of the due use of a 
beverage, because his neighbour chooses to 
abuse it." As an objection against the 
principle on which the law is sought to be 
established, he commences by lamenting that 
we should, in the pursuit of truth, endeavour 
to promote it through the intermediation of 
the State, instead of relying on its innate 
power for its own advancement. We agree 
with him that truth is puissant enough to 
sarmount all obstacles that may oppose its 
progress; but we opine that we are justified 
in farthering it by all legitimate means. 
Tet, according to the reasoning of J. G. R., 
men ought never to have enacted laws for 
the prevention or suppression of any species 
of crime, such as theft, murder, &c., but have 
allowed truth to assert its sovereign sway, 
without compelling man to observe laws 
which he sometimes finds to militate against 
the gratification of his passion. We expect 
he will see the fallacy of such reasoning, as 
it most be obvious that society is obliged to 
protect itself against such encroachments on 
its lights. We may cite as a very recent 



instance of this kind of legislation, the sup- 
pression of gambling houses, which had 
become such pests, that on public attention 
being called to them they were closed by that 
compulsion of which J. G. B. has such horror. 
We would ask our opponent why the whole 
community should suffer to such a fearful 
extent, because the prudent and sensible man 
loves his beverage ? We certainly pay dearly 
for his gratification. But J. G. R. is mis- 
taken ; we do not deprive him of his beverage 
by the Maine Law ; it simply prohibits the 
traffic in intoxicating drinks. Now, we can- 
not comprehend why legislation should be 
refused here, seeing that it is necessary for 
our protection against the ever recurring 
evils resulting from it; especially as our 
Government enacts statutes for the suppres- 
sion of kindred though minor evils. Strong 
drink has been denounced by all the judges 
of the present day, as the great parent of 
crime. Well may a writer in " Blackwood" 
exclaim, — "Wine, wine! whose praises are 
clamorously rung round the festive board, 
and whose virtues supply the song with 
brilliant thoughts and ardent syllables; what 
need of eloquence and verse to sound thy 
fame, whilst murder and seduction bear 
ghastly witness to thy potency I Is there a 
greater crime than these? Name it, and 
drunkenness shall claim it for a child." 

J. G. R. next infers from the objection 
propounded — that truth should not be pro- 
moted by State aid — that those who think 
in opposition to himself must be influenced 
by error, and tainted with prejudice and 
bigotry; and then commences an attack on 
them for forming themselves into a society 
called the " Alliance for the Suppression ci 
Intoxicating Drinks." Now, although our 
question does not embrace the opinions of any 
society or class of men, he devotes a great 
portion of his space to a review of the ** Alli- 
ance" and its object; and though we are not 
bound to notice the new matter thus intro- 
duced into the discussion, as some may advo- 
cate the affirmative of this question, and 
disapprove of the declaration of the " Alli- 
ance," we do not hesitate to vindicate it from 
his animadversions, and predict that the 
object of his vituperation will be the means 
of achieving victory in the coming strife. 
He thinks the term ** intoxicating drinks" 
improper, as they do not become intoxicating 
till they have been improperly used. So 
2k 
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tlMi, if s onHlWr of men Associated togetlMr 
for the parpoM of deaoriDg dartj boasee, he 
imdd ttifiiuitiie them «s bif^s for giriog 
tboir abjeet ks proper •ppelUtioo, as be 
nngbi Kvpiy, tbat booses do not beooase 
dirty «at9 tJiey baTs been improperly vsed. 
He then pvoeeeds,— '* Well, this society, for | 
wwaA of means msrt sncceskfol tban tboae ; 
cp is y ed when known as ibe Temperance : 
Seoety, and anxieos for something novel, 
and at the same time uUroj made choice of 
tks * Maine Liqner Law,* as being likely to 
owyff snbwtssion, conviction being now to 
them a matter «f indilference.** He after- 
wards charges them with having resolved to 
**Bkmi tfT discnssioD. J. G. R. labonrs noder 
SMM great misappteheasion here, as they 
hope to attam iti&r chjed by dtscuadcmj 
and idways challenge it; and as to eom- 
peUiMg submission, this is equally ineorrect, 
as belsrs they can obtain the law, it most 
be sanctieoed by a majority of the people, 
who must, in the first place, be awakened to 
a asooe o( the benefits of this htw, and then 
Tole for k from conviction, certainly not from 
oempolsioa. The ^ AlHsnce ** is next ridi- 
coled as seeking to suppress drankenness in 
pabfic that it may flourish in private. J. G. 
B.'s philosophy cannot comprehend the utility 
of suppressing the traffic, if we permit the 
private mannfacturo. Bat this is ntsily 
explaiaed. The advocates of this law know 
that the traffic is chiefly instrumental in the 
prsdoctatn of dime, as the numerous temp- 
taiioBs now held out in divew forms,— gin 
palaces, mxKic saloons, &c., — almost pre- 
clude the pooeibUity of temperance amongst 
the kwrer classes; especially those of social 
£spentien8. Now, if this cause were re- 
msred, it is expected the consumption of 
spirituous ]i<}ners wonld decrease, which ex> 
pectotioo finds confirmatory evidence in 
America. It is not probable that every 
family would turn their houses into small 
distilleries. But even the few who, imme- 
dutely after the passing of the law, might 
de this, wsould, in all l^Defihood, graduaHy 
aueoumb to tlie Imco of public opinion, 
wimh wocM gather streiij^ Arom the 
bcneficisl regukt that would be brought 



J. G. B. appean te regret that Total Ab- 
stiasBce societies have been disflaeed by the 
I^AHiaaee," aad mourns their absorpUon into 
it; but w« earn assmn him that he is agssn 



b emcr, and diat these joddtiei stiB exists 
and prssecote their entopnae with their 
farmer energy; and w91 do «e sibr tiie 
** Maine Law" has been passed; lor its meat 
most sanguine prooMtees caaaet expect that 
drunkenness wtfl iraraefiately be extirpatai. 
by it After our frienda pKnaatun degj 
on the Total Abstinence societks, he oeoe 
more turns his attentioB to the real sntsject, 
by saying that Eaghmd and America camiet 
be fairly oompaped. He denies the c^paei^ 
of the Americans to ^gidate upon aadti aa 
important question as ^e " Maine Law," aa 
they have shown, within the last few yeasa^ 
a great hankeriag after anything noveL 
This is rather a serieus charge to brii^ 
against our transatlantic brethren, wheae 
country is one of the most flourishhig mod 
effidently governed in the worid, and it is 
one of which they have reason to be pnwd,. 
when it is allowed on all hands that thesr 
firmness and persereraooe generally aecwre 
success te the greatest and most peiiloos 
undertakings. But if they are whimsica], 
as he supposes, we ean afihm that then' 
whimsicality oAmi takes them to tb& ^aA 
side of the hedge.*' He leminds us ^ihffi 
the liquor trafiie was originally intredieed 
amongst small and unciriBzed portkna eC 
the States — chiefly Indiims — who ^d mot 
understand the nature koA properties of 
strong drinks; and so far as lAey are ood- 
cemed, the probibitioB wotM be sidniary. 
In other caMS, however, we eontead tbat It 
is unfair, irrational, and despotic" Any 
force his objection possessed, that truth 
^ould net be promoted by State aid, is mow 
invalidated by this admission, aa he justifies 
the use of what he formerly repudiated. U 
just amongst the half civilized states, wl^ 
not amongst civilized nations? Snxe^ 
J. G. B. does not consider ^lat etcsag 
drinks are essmtial to the progress of 
civiliEatien! Let us eontempU^ civilised 
nations, and see what advanti^ is taken kf 
them of their superior knowledge ov«r their 
less fortunate neigfaboars, the imciviUsed. 
In England — ^a civilized country — wkyaie 
effiM-ts being made to eradicate the dniddqg 
easterns of society? In dvifiaed Ameiieay 
why has the law been agitated for and pttsai 
by several of the ^vztOls^ States? Oeitaialy 
ndt en acooont of any disttncttcm that oa 
be shown -to have boiea B»de in the aseef 
the Itquer; lor if we ioMgtne tha wvA 
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tks QotiTifiaedy we nuij r«dae it 
at faonae aoMngst ooisilvef. Wimtiwtardf 
oar ciTilization so much as the deteriorating 
effects of intoxicating drinks? We see littk 
reasem to siiddle npea •dvilisataoa, as its con- 
comitant, that which is so isimicd to ite 
progress. It is a singokir anomalj that a 
so-eaUed 4>arharoa8 peo^ siieold take the 
ii^taaftive an proniiilgattng laws whioh maj 
nltiaiately nde tke world, and this to remedj 
aa aril introdiieed to them bj oarsdyet, as 
one of the bloMiogs of 'eiviliaationl 

Again, J. G. B. Mtwns ta the <9ttarge on 
the unfortunate "AUianee," by addaciag 
paraUek — said to be made nee of by them 
to justify their aggreseion on the liberty of 
the aohjeot — which he destgnates as ** alike 
agmnsing And instmeting,^ riz^ ''if it is 
iBgaX to pnniah the i^ubtisbers of obscene 
pirf>Iieati<n)a,* or ** provide sewerage for the 
stnrt8,it is proper and just to adopt the 
* Maine Law/ But, before these compari- 
sons can be allowed, it most be shown that 
tbei« is no nutritions principle in intoxica- 
ting drinks, bat that they invariably prodnoe 
izfjoriotts effects." The only difference be- 
tween these things can be bnt in degree. 
Ibl fact, aeme people of strong minds may 
pemse obscene pnhlicattons withoat being 
oontaoEimated, and at the same time derive 
in^prmation, whereas, in the majority ef cases, 
many would be demoraliaed; and to preserve 
tiie minority we prohibit the sale. In the 
ease «f sewerage, if the minority were par- 
tially benefited by its absence, is it probable 
that, to satisfy their sqneamishness, the 
majority would permit them to be so? The 
Qompanaons prodoced to show the inappliea- 
bilitjr of the ior^ing have, we think, no- 
tfaiaig wliatever analogous. He inqnine 
^ J vi^tarians do not agitate for the sup- 
pression of the breeding of oxen, sheep;, &c ? 
In the first place, there is no proof that 
flesh-eating is so detrimental to society as 
the drinking of ardent liqaors, nor that it 
entails the same insatiable craving; but, on 
the contrary, may be discontinued when da- 
monstrated to be mischievous, witiiout resort- 
ing to sBch a law as this, which, as T. U. 
lays, Mght only to be enacted in extreme 
easea. ** Why should not the Bible Society 
apply for the destmetion of infideUty, hy 
pnnidbing tiiose who professedly eneonrage 
iti ** We do not interfere with man*s right 
tetUnk fiirhiMdf;bitt if bytheialectf 



inidd pnblieations om" popnlatien was die- 
moraUzed, and such injuries inflicted oo 1^ 
community equalled those caused by the 
sale of drinks, then it might be time to 
aji^itaite for the suppression of the trajk, 
Uurality may exist irrespective of Christiaa- 
ity, and infidel (^ttiions do not necessarily 
annul our duties to each other in the social 
sute. ** Why, as Mr. Hume justly asked, 
should net all the gold, silver, &c, be seised 
and declared as illegal property, because it 
gires rise to theft, robbery, and murder? " 
We wiH give the reply made by the "Alli- 
ance** to this. The use of these artides 
" has no casual relaBon to the crime of theft, 
and therefore the disuse ef such utensils 
wovld not destroy the propensity io steal; 
but simply divert to other objects. Now, 
the *tte of the gUinuUmt is the one sole, phy- 
Ncal, necessary, and universal canse of the 
dmnkard*e appetite." J. O. B. next tnqmres 
" why the Bible should not be cendenmed as 
an hereticttl weric, because k is frequently 
made the authority £m* the worst of pur- 
poees?" We wonder he does not inquire 
why <5ovemment8 should not be subverted, 
bfoiuse they sometimes make bad laws I 
The subjects thus referred to do not exem- 
plify our reasons for aggremion, In any way; 
but, to use his own words, they are " alike 
amusing and instracting." 

Space will not allow us to do more titan 
reply to the objections of J. G. R.; but we 
fully rely on the strength of the position 
taken up by T. U. Fpr the dispasaionats 
enunciation of his views be desierves the 
earnest thanks of all, and especially so 
when we remember that those who hold such 
views are often ridiculed as fanatics, carica- 
tured as higots, and branded as persons nns- 
led by janmliced prejudice. 

In reviewing whal has%een nrged against 
us, we believe we were justified in eur asssr- 
tion th<^ no good reason had been shown 
why we should change our opinions. The 
objections are too trifling to be weighed in 
the bsSance against the great and lasting 
benefits to be derived from this law. Edn- 
catica will go on, elevating and refining tfaa 
ignorant masses, — undiackling the Matters 
that bind their souk. Intemperance, — ihb 
fosterer e£ crime and pauperism, — once 
condemned by tke legwlatural enactment «f 
a piohibitary law, wiU vacate its throne, 
and tks ^gnal will thus he giMU for the 
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commeDceiDeiit of a ntw epoch in the mmrch 1 ing — at sooo as oar coantry is in s positioo 
of drilixation. We most coodnde bj wish- | to nceive it — an nneqniyoad Maihis Law, 



NEGATIVE ABTICLE.-II. 



At no pmod of which we are cognizant 
oonld the discussion of this question have 
been more opportune than the present, inas- 
much as it is eminently calculated to accel- 
erate the conyiction-settlement of two of the 
most important subjects which engage the 
attention of the thinking portion of the com- 
munity, Tiz., the duty of governments, and 
the rights of individuals. At a time when 
there erists such a diversity of opnion on 
nuitters which command attention, from the 
fact of their having the increased happiness 
of man in view, the discussion of such sub- 
jects is most important Existing, as we 
do, in the first phase of intellectual man- 
hood and individual opinionism, such debates 
as this are absolutely necessary to direct the 
current of thought, and prevent it from as- 
suming a form that would be as detrimental 
Co the interests of humanity as those from 
which these subsequent modifications take 
their origin. Nothing tends more to encou- 
Tsge accurate habits of thinking among the 
people than thorough discussion. Nothing 
80 surely indicates national prosperity as 
right thinking, for it is the forerunner of 
right acting ; and well-being follows as a 
natural consequence. It b by discussions 
that men are enabled to uplift the veil of 
darkness and ignorance, and exhibit hydra- 
headed prejudice in her hideous deformity. 
It is to discussions that men who have been 
persecuted and maligned for opinion's sake 
look hopefully to bring about the time when 
man to his '*own self" shall be *'tme;" 
and therefore not ** false to any man." 
Thorough and impartial discussion will effec- 
tuate this; and therefore we hailed with 
gladness the intimation of the discussion of 
die above question, and more especially as we 
are convinced that, in this age of half-truth, 
free inquiry must be made the antidote to 
that individual dogmatism which is the na- 
tural product of a mental revolution, which 
has been preceded by a long reign of intel- 
lectual despotism that has lethargized and 
enthralled human consciousness, until the 
breaking of the chain threatens to come with 
such force that it shall destroy the foxger. 

In offering a few remarks upon this ques- 
tion, it behoves us to be careful lest our 



desire, to see a great moral reform e&ded, 
should be so worked upon by appeals to our 
heart, that the judgment should be led to 
assent to propositions which the morning's 
reflections would show to be extremely £iUla- 
dous. Temperate from principle, we deeply 
regret the amount of drunkenness which 
prevuls, and the amount of crime and 
wretchedness thus caused, and would work 
unceasingly to remove these evils ; but to 
the proposition to invoke the legblatnre to 
pass an act which would place a degrading 
dietic restraint on the whole people for the 
liquid-gluttony of a portion j we emphatically 
dissent, and will try to give our reasons for 
that dissent. But in order to be as condae 
as possible, we will try to establish, first, 
that such enactment as that proposed is not 
within the province of government. Sndlj, 
That it is based upon an unwarrantable 
assumption. And, 3rdly, that the practical 
carrying out of such a propositioa would ulti- 
mately be productive of more evil than good. 
Theoretically, the British government is 
republican. Whatever may now be its con- 
stitutional aspect, it is almost universally 
acknowledged that this was its original na- 
ture ; and the number of proofe, which are 
every day advanced in attestation of that 
remark, render argumentation on tho point 
unnecessary. Bepublican governments re- 
cognize the sovereignty of the individual, 
inasmuch as it is by that very rec<^mtion 
that the term is prevented from becomii^ 
a misnomer. When individuals are thus 
recognized as part and parcel of the State, 
and are consulted as to the best means of 
governing it, it becomes a moral compact, 
and must be adhered to morally. Whenever 
any subject vioUtes any of the recognised 
laws, the government, in justice to the com- 
munity, takes means to punish such viola- 
tion, though the said punishment lessens the 
amount of liberty originally possessed. This 
is not an infringement of the subject's right, 
because the form of government presupposes 
that, having taken a part in the malong of 
the law he has knowingly brdcen, he will 
not, as a reasonable being, object to the for- 
feiture of a portion of his individual rights, 
when his own misdeeds hare been the < 
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of the yiolation. So far the operations of 
gOTemment are just; and there are few men 
-who haye looked at the subject m a liberal 
and intelligent spirit, that woald complain 
of them when they have admitted the just- 
ness of the principle on which legislation is 
based : to do so would be simplj absurd. But, 
it may be asked, How can you draw a line 
of demarcation, beyond which Govemmeut 
may not justifiably assume authority and 
the right to interfere ? The answer is 
brief; governments have a right to enact 
laws in accordance with the will of the ma- 
jority, so long as such enactments do not 
directly infringe on the rights of the mi- 
nority. The enactments may be inimical to 
the interests of the minority; but being con- 
scioas that a certain amount of individual 
liberty is absolutely necessary for the public 
ji^ood, the minority abide by the enactments. 
The moral obligation of man to man will 
readily determine when the majority has 
exceeded its prerogative. The sovereignty 
of the individual is still supreme. Ad- 
ministrative equity is not an abuse, and 
therefore that supremacy deteriorates not 
one jot, though it may appear to be subser- 
vient to the body politic. It may in part be 
subservient, but, so long as the moral obli- 
gation is discharged, the subserviency exists 
only in name. Administrative equity de- 
mands subserviency of the minority to the 
majority, but ' when the majority deprive 
the minority of their natural and individual 
rights, the majority are guilty of tyranny, 
X and might overpowers right. 

Variety in animated natnre is universal. 
Badically and constitutionally different, how 
is it possible to circumscribe man's animal 
wants within the limits of a legislative 
enactment ? Instinct is silent, and reason 
quietly informs us that the sphere of govern- 
ment is not in pointing out what we shall 
**eat, drink, and avoid.** Having entered 
into a compact that punishes us when we 
-violate our neighbours* rights, we are poli- 
tically justified in following our own incli- 
nations. We may not be justified in a 
moral point of view ; but it is evidently 
irrelevant to apply a political remedy to a 
disease which is not and cannot be otherwise 
than a moral one. In answer to this it is 
said, ** Society has a right to protect itself." 
In reply to this we would remark, that no 
society ever did exist without laws for its 



protection. When individuals violate the 
laws which are necessary for the conserva- 
tion of society, the government is justified in 
punishing such violations; this it already 
does in the shape of fines, imprisonment, &c. 
When men break the laws, they abuse their 
rights. The use of a right must not be 
confounded with the abuse. If a man takes 
liquor, he is wing his right ; if he takes too 
much and becomes intoxicated, he is still 
using it : but when in that drunkenness he 
maltreats or directly injures his fellow-man, 
he is abusing it, and is punished accordingly. 
So long as a man is amenable to the laws of 
his country, when he violates those laws, what 
right has any party to invoke legislative in- 
terference to render that an offence which is 
not at present nor is inherently so? 

Bnt, we are asked, does not drink entail a 
vast amount of misery and wretchedness and 
expense upon those who have had no share 
in incurring them? Granted. Bnt from 
that no just laws can protect us, since, from 
the very constitution of society, such casual- 
ties are inevitable. If it were not so, there 
would be no society. Men would live in a 
state of independent individuality — an im- 
possibility. Reduce the theory to practice, 
and you destroy the chain that binds men to 
a mutual and necessary dependence on each 
other. Law, order, trade, commerce, and 
the useful arts, would cease, and civilized 
existence become impossible. No; as socie- 
tarians, we must not expect to be exempt 
from bearing our part ef the afflictions of 
onr neighbours. 

Having advanced this much to show that 
a governmental enactment to regulate men*s 
stomachs is contrary to reason, equity, and 
at variance with the common sense percep- 
tion of mankind, let us now consider the 
great argument on which the question for 
discussion is necessarily based. 

It is affirmed, that, because men take in- 
toxicating liquors to excess, some through 
ignorance, some through moral weakness, the 
said liquors are directly injurious to man's 
moral, physical, and social well-being, and 
therefore government ought to prohibit the 
sale of them. Not only are these liquors 
declared to be injurious, they are declared to 
be poisonous. Now, if it can be demon- 
strated that intoxicating beverages are poi- 
sonous (in the usual acceptation of that 
term), then the goTemment is at fault for 
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Boi proluUtiqf the aale htton. Bat if, 
tlM oUmt luwd, Ibej auuMt be proved to be 
jnMmmnm, tbeo tbe whole ^meetion U beeed 
oa •■ nnwaniBUble aMonptioB. Tbe pre- 
Biee we bave ioTenedJj kid down ie tbat 
t^ aie poiMOoiu, sod UiertAve ought net 
to be dmok. If we incceed in ttbowing tbe 
pcemiae to he noaoand, it will follow as a 
f^gieal tequmc% that tbe ooBcloaion ie oo- 
aeand too^ Let ns see. 

Are iBtosicatJBf liqaora poiaonoQa ? If 
M^ bow are we to reconcile that a$$ertum 
with tbe efcij-daj fact that men take theBi, 
and do not die in consequence ? Poiaoo 
daetroje Hfe ; and if aoj man be foond to 
hmw kDowiaglj eeld it for tbe parpoee of 
taking awaj hnnian life, he is criminal in 
tbe eye of the emtting law, and is, conse- 
^nentlj, erimioallj dealt with. And also, if 
anj man be fiMHid to hare knewinglj ad- 
nimstcred it to aoj person with the intent 
to take awaj Ufe, be is liable to the 
penaltj of diaitk. If intoxicating liqaors 
OHS be shown to be poisonous, is there not a 
grare charge against govemoients for per- 
mitting their sale sp long? The very fact 
of a party asking (or government aid, to 
step what to than is a nnisance, is the 
greatest ohetade with which oar affirmative 
writers hare to contend. In so doing, they 
either invalidato their own claim, or impute 
that the government is devoid of first { rin- 
dples. In either case, we think they are in 
a dilemma. To abk for enactments, without 
which society could not exist, renders their 
argament palpably fallacious ; while the in- 
evitable interence, that government is devoid 
of first principles, is m antagonism with the 
national genims. • In reply to this, it may 
be said that intoxicating liqaors, though net 
eaosing instant death, are injurioas to the 
body. It yei remains to be proved, we 
think, that these heverape$ mrt injoriooa ; 
inasmach as the cases hitherto published, 
wherein man has been ph^Mcalfy iojoKd by 
them, are cases of aitue — not we. And if 
the tibuie of any one right ^ tbe iadifvidaal 
be a reason for a law being enacted that 
would rob those of their rights who bad 
only need them, we know not to what extent 
the principle may be carried. From the 
parliamentory election exposures some time 
age, it wiU be remembered, ihat some hoa- 
dreds of "* independent electors " abased their 
rights, by selling them for what, in 



cases, «■• scaserij eqMl iaieiaidiM to a 
of pottage.* Are tin ofoght md 
efacteea to fbrfieit their lidMaL to 
ft the misrfwds of their bnOrtB? 
Are some miUieaa or men to bev thehi»4. 
mark of slavery solely becaoae ao many ks. 
dreds have been preyed ■■hfatuii f Or I 
even the whole electan of the kMdom 
eeold be proved to be peliticaU^ novpti 
weald that fiict eonetitate an mrgommsSm 
still excluding tbe new aaeofraocfaked, who 
have net been deemed gnttj mi polilical 
wrong? If a fsther ktsca b life en ths 
callows, is that a reassm why the son shedd 
be hdd up as unfit fir good aodetj 7 If a 
sen commit a crime thai briags £sgrmc»«id 
ponisbment upon km§eJf, is that a reas« 
why tbe father should be pointed at with 
contumely and scorn? To these immtmK 
we think eveiy inteUigent mm will answer, 
No I But it may be objected, that they are 
irrelevant, and consequendy ef no mlwr 
The argament is still orgad, that, m hrteod- 
cating beverages contain peisoa, they eoght 
not to be allowed to be seU er drmak. Pal. 
son kiUs; can you obtain aoch an iagmdumi 
in fermented liquors ? Tee, is the --iipm. 
How ? By a chemical process, is tiie le- 
spouse. Now the foodamental errer is ex- 
poeed by the term '* cheoneal peveeaa." The 
fallacy of the argument (if w* must call it 
such) becomes as clear as the sas at Boeadi^ 
On tbe assumption that ihtozicatiaf be- 
verages contain alcohol, and that ^Vt^ wi is 
poison, it is concluded that thej oogkt net 
to be sold. The condusioa that firmnitod 
liquors contain akohol as a mixtoie, is a 
fislae condoMOD. Net all tbe chenmta in 
Christendom en ptodiiee beer bj merely 
mixing alcohol with the mass pcedooed by 
distillatiott; which jAaiwAj shows tiiat it has 
taken another f<»rm quite &reign to its eii- 
giaal eoostltaent perts, and tliat by the 
chemical process of distiUatioa alndiol is the 
produce. On pcedsely the same mode ef 
reaitoDing eMtmrn table saU might be de^ 
dared unfit for use, sisce^ by snbmittug it 
to a " chcnaieal process," naidatie acid Is As 
resolt — a solution wbkfh would cause j***— t 
death to any one partakii^ of it Agu ; 
we might with just as mfudi reason as is 
ur^ for the suppression of tha Eqaor- 
traiSfe, call in the hand of the kw to prohftit 
the sale of solpbor, wludi is ased aa« me- 
dicine. ThissameaalpharoeotsivadM^ 
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-tvlpbanns acid-; and this salphoxic 
acnl, wladii is so povrafcd » km tffeetai^ is 
wttAnng bofe fume, or smoke of sidpllw, 
•comfaiBed with brigbt aad sparkliag irattc 
Y«t BO one denooocee smlphor as a deadly 
poisoB. Beef contmiiis pmsne aeid ; indeed, 
<we nBght ennncmfes ad mJhuiWHy £or there 
is scarcely say ana artieiB ff which we par« 
talMv birt fnnB which aomethto^ injorioas 
m^ht be extracted. Is tfai* a reason, why 
•nek things — htxaries or neceasarias^ as yxm. 
wiB— ahonM not be sold f Again: we say 
thaA no ehennst eaa teH what are the eon- 
atitnent parts of ai^ one thing ia natnre, 
«ziles8 the conBtitaent parts thus. named will 
pirodnea the original article in the same 
ierm it was previeoa to analyaation. Thus : 
Banristic acid and sada oondiiaed will produce 
table^ salt, the said table salt will produce 
Boorfatic acid and soda. Tbos we biow its 
eonstitaent parts. JtitmotsowUhalaAoUc 
<irmks. You cannot reprodaKe them ; there- 
fore to say that they are poisonouS) is a 
conclusion based on an a^uinptioBL 

We had intended to shew tbat a law to 
vegidate men's stomachs was uajuat in priuK 
ciplc ; bat hem the foregeinfir, we think 
tbat to do so would be superflnous: so we 
paas OB to consider whether, supposing such 
a law were in force, it would ultimately be 
productive of that amount of good which 
should be commensurate with the loss of 
individual liberty which such an enactment 
necessarily causes. 

We think not ; and for the following rea- 
sons. The Temperance movement is a 
«iora/ one. Almost alt who are desirous of 
the happiness of their fetbw-men speak 
fsTouraUy of it. The man who takes his 
glass because he thinks it does him good, 
and he who takes it to excess because of 
aK>ral weakness — ^all, ia fact, whose good 
^rord is worth having, have sympathy with 
the Temperance cause. We never yet beard 
any one, capable of judginfi; the matter, de- 
precate the movement which has £at its 
4^nect to indvee others to lead a sober, ase- 
fij Kfir. This is in virtue of its beiag a 
moral movement; aad so long as it thus 
remains, it will go on doing good to thou- 
sands, vdu) will hve as raonumeats of tHe 
«fficacy el aioral snasion. So hag as it 
retains this moral aspect it wiE proferesa in 
the same ratio as the growing intdHgoice 
«f the people. 



The cause which has no moral inflaeacB 
will yield te tha first 6am«]aUe obstadv; 
while that which has this iaflite&oe wifi 
count each defeat as the iafiilliUe foceroBar 
of i^tioute trixunph. Henea H is that al- 
most all XBord refonas have saoeeeded. 
There ia an enthasiasni in the frieada of 
sadi novemei^ that has more vitality than 
aU the statatcs in exiataaoe. There is a 
spirit of self-sacrifice^ an. aoiount of earnest 
Bess and zeal, and unceaaing toil,. huhreUiBg 
in the breasts vi individlBais whose hefp is 
spontaneoos, thai wiH remove moontahis, 
while those pushed to action by enactments 
wiH (]^ll at molehiUs. Spoataaeoas endca^ 
^oartoattaina certaia end is unremitting ami 
iadelatigable. Where every one is iasfunssed 
with the aecesstty of work, goveranKUt «nefc- 
ments sbeuld never disturb them, iaaamoch 
aa the mind is so constituted, that when the 
pvindpie of self-reliance is destroyed b^ the 
promise of help, the iac^idual becomes use- 
less. Thoot government anut either take tiie 
lead, or bo movement ba made at all ; and 
wliowiU say that this is deursble? Gcmra- 
ment enactments aca the wojrk of a day; tibe 
development of the intellectaal aad moral 
nuin is tha work of years. Gimdttality ia the 
enlj pragrouive knowledge. Kaowledjga b 
the basis of all moral reform. Without that 
as a substratum, real progress is impossible. 
You can predicate on the permanency of a 
man's knowledge if it is confined to giving 
certain answers to certain questions. For a 
house to stand firm amid the boisterous ele- 
ments, it is essential that it be built upon a 
solid foundation. Auteaiaton iigares wili do 
for a stage fight; the battle of kfa se^abea 
real liviag men and women, and temperaaee 
ia a UfiB-kn^ battle against sensaality ; there- 
fore it must be carried on by Mviag aieOk 

Temperance is trathial; the adoptiag tf 
that coarse which pure season prompts. 
Total abstineaee is troithful, so long aa it is 
eonfioed to iadividnalis beMeving it (sad we 
are of that dass). But whese total absti- 
nence attempts to coerce all men te adopt its 
principles, it becomes error. Truth receives 
apoBtaoeoos homage; error foices aechankal 
obeyaace. If we are wishful that asj priit* 
ciples should withstand al the batteringa 
of opponents, kt ua keep them uaadatterated; 
for the dross of error iatenmaed with tralh 
will retard all the energies of those wha are 
tatHi^ £Mr the spoead of that tnlh. *^T^ 
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truth, the whole tnith, and nothing bat the 
truth," should be oar motto. If go?emment 
help mutt be bad, let error hare it Do not 
trammel joar creed with endowments ; for it 
is an historic find, that endowing the opinions 
of indiTidoals bj acts of parliament, is the 
■arest waj^ to promote moral decadence. If 
yoa will hare acts of parliament, let them 
be to prop np creeds which hare no inherent 
life in them. Do not let the finger of scorn 
be pointed to Teetotallers, with the words, 
** Yoa hare no faith in your principles; yon 
want government to propagate them.** 

Thongh the Temperance movement does 
not make that progress which every good 
man desires, it is adding to its number 
every day, ai\d it will progress in proportion 
as the mass of men become more intelligent; 
but it will never go a-head of intelligence. 
We nudntain that intellectnality is the only 
basis of moral action, and that moral action 
18 only one which can be made to bear upon 
the question of intemperance; henoe our con- 
viction that a law prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating drinks would ultimately be pro- 
ductive of more evil than good. 

Again; what a precedent would be estab- 
lished for future I^islation if you pass this 
law ! Nations are struggling for the ** indi- 



viduality of the mdividoal," iriiile most 
governments are trying to ignore it Pler- 
mit the law to pass, and to what an extent 
might the principle be carried ? If govern- 
ments pass an act to protect » particoiar 
opinion (and without arrogance we call upon 
our opponents to prove it anything else thaa 
opinion), are not holders of other opinioDs 
equally justified in demanding governments 
to pass an act to protect theirs? The 
Vegetarian would be justified in demanding 
a law to prohibit the sale of animal food, 
since as good arguments can be adduced by 
the Vegetarian as by the Teetotaller. The 
churchman, since he considers dissent an 
evil, would be justified in closing dissenting 
places of worship by public edict ; and the 
Catholic, in closing Protestant churches. It 
is useless to say public opinion would not per- 
mit such things. The precedent is esteb- 
lished, and who can predicate the fixedness 
of public opinion? On what ground ooald 
we object to an act of parliament to prohi- 
bit the sale of all teetotal beverages ? These 
questions, and a score of others, must be 
satisfactorily answered before we are of 
those who think that Government ought to 
prohibit the sale of .Intoxicating Drin^ 
Horatio. 
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UifiyxBSAL poesy, like nature, hath a 
beauteous variety and harmony which meets 
the demands of the human soul in its in- 
evitable aspirations. The poet-traveller 
gazes with awe and ecstacy upon enthroned 
Blanc, with its ** sky pointing peaks," until 
his thought and being merge in the infinite 
of super-iminent mystery; but not for ever, 
or even for long, is this possible to him. By 
the absolute necessity of his nature be asks 
release from so terrible and glorious a sight, 
and seeks soul-content otherwhere; and like 
the lark that hath spent its strength of wing 
and voice of song in aerial flight, he descends 
to seek repose in some valley depth! The 
poet will gladly turn his vision downward 
from the heights of the " hoar mount " to 
gaze on "placid Leman'* reposing in majesty 
At the moantain's base. Hence the poet findis 



in Nature the variety and harmony which 
the soul asks for itself ! 

As we cannot conceive of the true poet 
passing by Leman Lake unimpressed by its 
calm and serene aspect, without assodatiBg 
its reflective mirror-bosom with the sublime 
and terrible heights of Mont Blanc; nei- 
ther can we conceive of the student of 
modem poetry so abandoning himself to the 
contemplation of the out-soarings <^ a 
Shelley or Byron, as to become uninfluenced 
by, or unsusceptible of, the Leman depth and 
zephyr flow of Wordsworthian poesy and 
melody. 

In order to furnish our readers with a 
pleasing diversity of reading, we have chosen 
the poetry of Wordsworth as the subject of 
this essay. 

To Wordsworth belongs the fiune ui being 
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the Shakspere of his age, — the founder of 
a school, the inflaence of which has infused 
new life and yigonr into the art of poetrj, 
which seems to have gradaallj degenerated 
since the Augnstan age of literature, — ^and 
of being the originator of a fountain of poetic 
melody and inspiration, the pure streams of 
which, like those of the Shaksperian fount 
itself, have nourished some of the brightest 
geniuses of our times, and still mightily — 
though secretly — continues to influence the 
progress of our literature. Original and 
lofty geniuses as Byron and Shelley doubt- 
less were, they belong to the school of which 
Wordsworth was the founder, and uncon- 
sciously became, to a great extent, indebted 
to him for the pure spirit of poesy into which 
life ushered them, and in which the first 
harmonies of their undeveloped powers were 
more or less nurtured. And in saying this 
much we do not detract from the great fame 
these poets have acquired, any more than we 
shohld detract from the fame of Jonson or 
Fletcher, by saying they belonged to the 
Shaksperian school. 

In the limits of an essay, it cannot be 
expected that more than a partial and limited 
survey of so extensive a field of poetry as 
opens before us in Wordsworth's writings 
can possibly be given. We shall therefore 
treat of Wordsworth's poetry under two as- 
pects. 

I. The imaginative and transcendental. 
We place these characteristic epithets in this 
order, viewing the latter in poetry as the 
natural result of the workings of the former. 
The imagination asserts the dignity of the 
soul, and its superiority to material combi- 
nation and existence. It proceeds on the 
subjectivity of the universe, and isitself the 
exponent of the falsity of Materialism. It 
awakens to activity on the limit where sense 
recoils, and imposes on sense, as a matter of 
indubitable fact, ofttimes that which it hath 
never known! It transcends the limited 
circle of human intelligence, and throws the 
boundary of its domain into the Infinite! 
Its instinctive intuitions lead it not to con- 
jecture, but to philosophize upon a future 
life, immortality, and the momentous results 
of thought, passion, and aspiration! The 
vast material universe is to it but a mirror 
through which it recognizes one glorious 
spiritual presence — ^its Great Parent; and in 
the moments of its intense power becomes 



as wax in the modeller's hand, susceptible of 
any form it may conceive, or as the harp 
beneath the inspired poet-bard's touch, capa- 
ble of sounds that never die! 

Exquisite, indeed, is the poet's expression 
of the active intent of his imagination : — 

"Urania, I shall need 
Thy guidance, or greater Muse, if such 
Descend to earth or dwell in highest heaven. 
For I must tread on shadowy ground; must 

sink 
Deep— and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil." 

Not less striking is another passage in this 
invocation : — 

" Descend, prophetic Spirit ! that inspir'st 
The human soul of upiversal earth, 
Dreaming on things to come ; and dost possess 
A metropolitan temple in the hearts 
Of mighty poets." 

This intense spirituality of conception and 
transcendental effusion is one of the most 
prominent characteristics of the Words- 
worthian school of poets. Many and beauti- 
ful are the passages that might be quoted, 
did space permit, from Shelley, Byron, Keats, 
Coleridge, and Tennyson, all deriving their 
beauty and wondrons power from this source ! 
Indeed, so pre-eminently has this become the 
leading feature of this immortal school of 
poets, that each of them has as many or 
more maudlin imitators — true members of 
apedom itself— as the "bard of Twicken- 
ham" excited to mimicry in his inimitable 
art To such an extent has this prevailed 
in the present day, that no one would think 
of turning to the original poetry of onr 
periodicals (with but one or two exceptions, 
as " Blackwood's Magazine") with any other 
expectation than that of finding some such 
abortive attempt! It is thus that literature, 
especially the poetic, degenerates and ebbs, 
and ultimately necessitates the rise of a new 
school, the influence of which is to consign 
to destined oblivion mere artistic poetry — ^if 
it deserve that name — and to restore the 
lifeless and putrid to vigour, purity, and 
glory. We have to treat briefly upon the 
imaginative and transcendental aspect of 
Wordsworth's poetry. Wordsworth was a 
laborious poet, both with respect to quantity 
and quality. He is not only voluminous but 
elaborate. In the volume before us, we have 
more than 500 double columned pages of 
poetry, of which more than 200 pages con- 
sist of "Poems of the Imagination;" and 
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mrittm Tht imgiiiAthre htmhj wu cw 
mtift m tlM poet^t niDd; beaoe w« find Wt- 
times, in tnuDS of diMgkt, BMgMient eanu- 
oUiom beC«« v» wha katt aitidpated. 
The ■a^onodvd pli^ whieh tbe patt twins 
to hare gireo to wnagimtisn can onlj be 
coDsisteatly aoeomtsd for vpon tlw priod|Je 
of his belief: 

** The nnlTene is Infinitelj vide. 
And eoiMratring mMO, if trif glmiied. 
Can powktre nwHPt u Ben m md by wwaemw wall 
Or gulf of mjktety, which thou aloue, 
ImiigfaMaifa Fiilh ! Mii*t ovwlaap 
In progiCM towards the fount of Lova.** 

Ko wonder, tben, tint he shoold school and 
train his imagioiUi<Hi, and nltimatelj, in his 
prodoctiotts, giva to it a domain boondless and 
nnparalleled in literature. We shall not here 
dbpnte whether imaginstion be ** the rision 
and the facnlty diTine," or whether its de»- 
ifaij be so great and glorioas as the peet 
sings; snffieient for ns here b the ihct, that 
this belief has girea a character, oonabtent 
with the peet's genins, to his writings, which 
TCBder than at eace the wonder and cvriosity 
of modem Hlesatare; The manifes tat i e i w ef 
this Iseoltj in the writings of Wordsworth 
are iwriooa, and werthj of elassifieatieB. 
Thej maj be denominated Crcatiiw, Peroep- 
tive, and Combtnatire. In the ** Excursion" 
we hare several fine instances of the Crea- 
tire. We are xnelined to legwd many of 
tiie characters there introdnced as the pore 
products of the poet's imaginatioa; especiaUy 
the lovelj Margaret, whose historj, aa nar- 
rated bj the poet, must subdve the coldest 
heart to tears. It is net orer-wrenght, 
though it seems to reach the climax of the 
heart's oapabilitieB ef endnriag Love! A 
remaricable and snUime specimen of the 
CembinallTewehaiveinoBec^hissQimets: — 

** It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adonSioB ; the broad nm 
Is sinkina down in its trsnqiuUity ; 
The gendeness of heaven broods o'er the sea. 
Listen ! Ae mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with his etenuu motion main 
A sound like thunder— eweriastingly*" 

His fourteen stanzas ** On the Power of 
Sound,* furnish m with examples. — 

** By one pMrading sairit 
Of tones and numbers all things are eontrolled ; 
As •mgem taught, where Atith was found to merit 
Initialima i» ttae mystsry old. 
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Tba towering headlands, erawaad wi& mist. 

Their fieet among the billows, know 

That OoeaB li a mighty bamiooiaC; 

Tby pialo«B, aiavcraal Air, 

Sver waving to and fto. 

Are delegates of hannony, and bear 

Strains that support the aewHrns in t h e ir rou n d ; 

Slerm Winlerloveaa diage4ika aoood^"^ 

This iuTailaSIe tendency of the poefs 
genins will partlj account for the little spn- 
pathj he had with the literary ^forit of his 
times — ^^ these our unimaginatiTe dayst'^aad 
also for the seeming unpopohuit j of his first 
productions. It is worthy of notice, that 
notwithstanding the Tirulent attacks of 
modem criticism, he pursued the path he 
at first chose — one which scarcely con- 
ducted him to poetic &me in lus life, but 
which, as in the cases of Milton and Shak- 
spere, has given him a name and • fiune in 
the scale of highest poetry, ** not for an age, 
but for an time I** He now stands w^ 
prominence, which in the lapse of time will 
increase, as a great leader of ooe «f the most 
glorious revelations in univenal poetry I 

The workings of Wordsworth's Imagina- 
tive faculty were not only intense, but con- 
tinuous. He was a poet of deep thought 
and continuous meditativeness; and for Mm 
to think was to evoke this mystic energy of 
his sublime genius^ which, in its outgoings, 
seems to permeate and explore all within 
the vast domain of his thought. 

Pervading and mystic as the electric fl^nid 
— captivating and soul subduing as the 
sombre radiance of the pale mooo on Alpine 
heights — his imagination leads to reahns of 
thought tmd spirit life be£»re unknown. Be- 
neath the shape, the colour, the substance 
of things, he saw depths of meaning, and 
drank of the vital waters of an unseen fintnt. 
All things within the compass of his poetic 
faculty received his image, and became ritat- 
ized with his spirit. 

In his ode on " Intimations of Inunorta^, 
&C.," all Nature is vocal with his song. A 
single field, a tree, the pansy, ** the same tale 
repeat" of coming immortality. 

*' To me the meanest flower tint Idowa OHS 1^ 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for teaaJT 

Another consideration, indtcatire of Hkt 
strength, fertiKty, ami creatiTeiMBB «i W^H^ 
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worth*s imagniatkii^ia tbe origiml lotluii^- 
n«8B of the bask m matter of taet, either 
denied or suggested, of what maf be termed 
his narrative writings. 

Divest the " Excursion " or " Peter Beir 
of all that exquisite drapery of thought,, 
imagination, description, and poetic origin- 
alitj, with which the poet has invested them, 
and what are thej? Did ever anything so 
perfect, original, and great in fo^xj come 
apparently from so arid and uninteresting a 
sooree? 

Does this not demonstrate sot only the 
strength of the poett» power of concentra- 
tion, bat the wondroua eveaitive energy of bis 
imagination? In this light ww are prepave^ 
to place " Peter BelV beside the imagiaativB 
cmity of modem Iheraturo, **The Aneient 
Mariner," and claim for it at lea»t eqoa^y. 
Seme crittcft, we think, have erred ia Su- 
tinguishing Wordsworth as a philoeepher 
rather than as a poet. We deny not the 
former character to him, but we insist upon 
the latter; he was a poet esaetaialfy and by 
the wry constitution of his nature. What- 
ever depth of philosophy and induction of 
fg^cl — physical, moral, or spiritual — may be 
fonnd in bis writings, it is the philosophy 
and indocfien of his poetic genius anct insight, 
and can only be ascribed thereto, and viewed 
as an irrefragable proof that the truest, 
pnrest, deepest poesy i» "the moet philoso- 
phical of all writing f * 

II. The second aspect of Wordsworth's 
poesy is a farther illustration of the energy 
and iecnndity of his imagination — of 

** The vision and the faculty cSvine * — 
vis.^ its intimate associations with human 
li£B, nature, and familiar things. The true 
poet makes as see aright; t.e., reveals to us 
in things a plenitude of beauty and truth, 
where we had ourselves failed to see them; 
hence the application of such epithets as 
** common" and " familiar" too often to scenes 
in Nature. He restores the presence of 
Deity to all things, and makes the spirit fear 
** To eall ac^fal poor or low that He ha» laade." 
Common facts he presents as true wonders, 
and our ordinary wonders ae miracles. Chan- 
nii^ has set this forth: — ** Genius is not a 
creator in the sense of fancying and ^gning 
what does not czbt. Its destination is to 
docem more of troth thafs erdinaiy roiads. 
it leet under disguises and hambk fofaa 



emrhtimffbeaiaj^ This it is the presof ative 
of Wordsworth to diseon and reveal in the 
j eediaary walks of life, in the common haaan 
heart" Hence Nature and the- human bsarfc 
were to him temples and shrines — worlds 
pervaded with the mystic element — Beauty. 

♦* Beauty— a living pretence of the earth. 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 
Which craft of delicate Spirits hath composed 
From earth's materials— waits upon my steps; 
Pitehes her tents before me as I move, 
An houiiy neighbour." 

And not even here spen^bound: — 

"loft 
Must torn elsewhere— to travel near the tribes 
And fellowships of men, and st>6 ill sights 
Of Bsadd'ning' passions mutually iafloned; 
Must hear Humanity in fields and groves 
Pipe solitary anguish.** 

Every true mind hath ita joyens i 
brance of the intense beauty ci a i 
yet even from the words, few and sini{^e— 

*' When, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Bise uf , and bathe the world ia li^^** 

there is an original revektnn of tin same 
element, wbieh seems to renew the ▼isien 
more intensely, asd almost to obliterate the 
result of our own perception. 

We have alteady designated Wordsworth 
the Shakspere of his timea; and viewing his 
poetic genius in the two aspects before the 
reader, in what poet shall we find so per&ct 
as embodiment of the grand ideal? — 

** Thfrpoef 8 eye, in a fine firenzy rolBwg, 
Doih glance firom heaven to eartti, from earth 

toheawn; 
And, as im€tgination bodies forth 
The forms Of things unknown, the poet*8 pen 
Tunis fhem to shapes, and gives to airy notMof 
A local habitation and anaaoe^" 

In Wordsworth there is an indissehibie 
connection between the ideal and actual. 
He sees and reveale the ftempie of God in his 
works. The stupendous fihnc of Nature, 
with its kteat bcaiuty and harmony, to him 
i» iastinet, — u to e?ery true poet, yet in a 
deeper sense, — ^with a divine sdea, the ex» 
preesioa of which is one phase <^ his ideal. 

As IB Nature Wordsworth excels in the 
revebdoB of the mystic beauty that pervata 
the universe, and the .£olian melody thai 
''rolls throvgh all tMi^s," so also as it 
regards the inner and higher nature of man, 
be escele m ^ haowliM^e and portrayal oi 
the affections, in all their eapaUe extensioB, 
harmony, sad ntendty. When be ^eala 
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of tks heart we feel hi* iiwight, bnt when 
he Appeals to the heart we learn bj ezperi- 
ence the inteoiitj of his potency. His de- 
fineation of the history of Margaret, is the 



** Excorsion," and the ooorersioQ of ** Peter 
Bell,** prove him a mighty poet in the sphere 
<^ the affections. 

Buckin(fham. E.W.S. 



LIFE ASSUBANCE. 
(^Conchided from page 351.) 



We come now V> consider the . yarious 
lands o{ Life Assurances, and shall first direct 
attention to the character of office plans and 
their arrangements of a business nature. 
There are three different plans of constitu- 
tion in Life Assurance Societies, tiz., the 
Proprietary, the Mutual, and the Mixed, or 
Proprietary and Mutual joined. Of these 
the principal features are, — 

First. The Proprietary offices hare a large 
subscribed capital, which forms a guarantee 
to the policy holders of the just and full 
liquidation of their claims when the life foils. 
In return for this guarantee the proprietors 
receive five per cent, interest upon the 
amount of capital subscribed; and, after a 
careful examination of the income, expen- 
diture, and liabilities of the office, an appro- 
priation of all the surplus as profits to the 
benefit of the proprietors only. 

Secondly. The Mutual Assurance offices 
have formed their calculations so as to meet 
all contingent risks and defray the expenses 
of management; and, in addition thereto, 
they generally provide a sinking fund as an 
extraordinary succour in the time of extreme 
need. The surplus, should there be any, is 
periodically added in due proportion to the 
amount assured upon each individual policy, 
or is applied to the reduction of future in- 
payments or premiums, at the option of the 
person holding the policy. 

Thirdly. The Mixed Mutual and Pro- 
prietary system is based upon the same 
general plans as the absolute proprietary, 
guaranteeing the payment of policies by a 
subscribed capital, but at the same time 
permits, upon a certain scale of in-payments, 
a share in the surplus profits of the office; 
thus, after all the expenses of the office and 
the claims of the policy holders are adjusted, 
interest at five per cent, upon the subscribed 
capital is first laid aside for the sole benefit 
of the proprietors; then nine-tenths of the 



remaining surplus is also laid aside for the 
proprietors, and the policy holders are then 
favoured with a bonus of one-tenth only of 
the profits <^ the office. Undoubtedly these 
offices appropriate the lion*8 share to the 
proprietors. Of these three we decidedly 
prefer the Mutual offices, as most congenial 
to the spirit of the English nation, and at 
the same time most conducive to the pocket 
interests of the insured, if well worked upon 
a good plan and an extensive scale. 

The various kinds of Life Assurances now 
claim some consideration. 

First. The assurance of a single life for 
one year, by which, on the payment of one 
sum, another given sum is secured to the 
assies of the person insured, should he die 
before the close of one year firom the date of 
paying his premium; thus, the payment of 
£1 Os. 2d. by a person twenty-eight years 
oS age secures the payment of £100 to his 
representatives, should he die within one year 
from the date of his policy. 

Secondly. Assurances may be effected to 
continue in force any given number of years; 
but when not continued for the whole term 
of life, most generally quinquennial (five- 
yearly) or septennial (seven-yearly) scales 
are adopted, in which cases, by the payment 
of five, seven, ten, fourteen, fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-one, &c, annual payments, the 
life is assured for these periods respec- 
tively. 

Thirdly. This is decidedly of greater im- 
portance than either of the preceding modes 
of assurance ; we refer to assurance doriog 
the whole term of life. In this mode a pre- 
mium, varying according to age, is paid by 
the person assured every year during tl^ 
whole of his life, and at his death the sum 
stipulated in his policy is paid by the office 
to his heirs or executors on the exhibitioa of 
satisfactory proofe of his death; thus, a per- 
son aged thirty years next birthday woidd 
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secure the sum of £100 at his death bjr an 
annnal premiam of £2 68. 4d. 

Fourthly. Assnrances on joint lives; that 
is, two persons — ^for instance, man and wife 
— ^both aged forty-five years, of good health, 
X>ay a premium of £5 14s. 2d. annually 
dnriog the life of the one who dies first, and 
ia the event of this death the survivor 
receives the sum of £100. Other ages are 
assured at proportionate rates, taking into 
consideration the amount of risk and liability. 
Another mode of survivorship is as follows : 
One individual joins with another in the 
assurance of their lives for £100; the ages 
are respectively thirty and forty; the pay- 
ments continue, onTj/ as long as both may he 
living, 2X the rate of £2 6s. per annum, and 
the amount insured is payable at the death 
of the second of the two, whichever that may 
be ; or the same sum may be secured to the 
second of the two lives by the payment of 
^1 10s. 7d. during the period the two may 
he living J and also during the life of the 
sturvivor. 

Other modes of survivorship might be 
mentioned; but, as they are more of a specu- 
lative than a beneficial character, we forbear, 
and proceed to mention that which may, 
perhaps, in some circumstances, be con- 
sidered the best of all assurances, viz. — 

Fifthly. Endowment assurances. Our 
praise of this mode will not be deemed ex- 
travagant when it is known to meet the 
twofold claims of old age or premature death, 
. A person aged twenty-five years, by the pay- 
ment of £3 7s. 4d. annually, may secure to 
himself the sum of £100 on attaining the 
age of fifty-five years; and should he die 
before that time, the payment of the £100 
is secured to his representatives on exhibition 
of the proo£s of his death; thus, for a little 
less than Is. 4d. per week for thirty years, 
£100 is secured, and the same sum should 
death previously happen. And it should be 
observed that these premiums are stated 
with reference to the mutual principle, con- 
sequently a larp:e bonus of profits might be 
expected as addition to the £100, and which 
is regulated according to the amount paid 
in: this, in some instances, is known to have 
exceeded thirty per cent, of the total in- 
payments. Further, the advantages of this 
latter mode of assurance cannot be better 
shown than by following up the case given in 
its application to the purchase of an annuity 



for life at the age of fifty, five yeai-s. Thus 
the £100, with the possible addition of thirty 
per cent, bonus or profits, would amount to 
£130, and is of value sufficient to purchase 
an annuity of about £14 per year, or about 
5s. 4id. per week; thus 5s. per week paid 
from twenty-five to fifty-five would secure a 
sum equal to £1 per week during the re- 
mainder of life!!! 

Sixthly. The last we shall mention is the 
assurance of endowments for children on their 
attaining the ages of fourteen or twenty-one 
years. The payment of £2 19s. Id. an- 
nually from the birth of a boy until he 
attains twenty-one years of age will secure 
for him at that age the sum of £100; or the 
payment of £4 13s. 2d. from birth until he 
has attained his fourteenth year will secure 
£100. This is a desirable means to meet 
the expenses of choosing a business or pro- 
fession for youth, and of establishing the 
young man in life; for although we have in- 
dicated £100 for example, endowments are 
by no means limited to that sum, but may be 
multiplied at pleasure by the party assuring. 

We have now shown the nature of proba- 
bilities, and their application to life contin- 
gencies; we have given some detail of the 
business plans of the most important Life 
Assurance ofiices, and we have explained 
the various modes of Life Assurance; it only 
remains for us, therefore, to conclude by 
urging the matter on the serious attention of 
the young, and especially of young men just 
entering upon the responsibilities of active 
life with a view to some practical adoption 
of its advantages to their own individual 
interests. Young man! our remarks are 
merely elementary and suggestive, only suf- 
ficient to excite your curiosity to know more 
of the subject. We hope you will pursue it; 
and, should you do so, we have no fear as to 
the result. We have recommended no one 
office; to have done so would have been in- 
vidious; it is of great importance that each 
individual should for himself be fully con- 
vinced of the respectability and good faith of 
the office he selects for his own insurance. 
Our duty is to speak of the principle and its 
advantages — to give the theory; it is for the 
assurer to apply the theory and enjoy the 
pleasing results of provident forethought. 

On the subject of Life Assurance, 

*< Be wise to-day, 
'TisfoUy to delay; 



Of ftU that's food and great beWw." 

L^OUVBIXB. 

Kone. — We fef«r fkt rmitr deavoM «f 
ffmecm/tiBg farther laqmiriea vipom tUt snW 
jeet to the works of Professor Ds MeiiK*i>, 
fnm wliidi we hare onrselTss received greet 
assistance. During oar prefwration of tlw 
Ibr^Dg eseaj we were straek.wHh ene 
leatmm of Life Assimmoe; we refer to its 
felatlen io toeitd w mm mi ct. An illoslfmtioii 
wiM more aptly coavej oar idea. At tlte 
eensos of 1841 the town ef Birmingham 
osatained about 180,600 inbi^itants. Daring 
tiM year 1640 the aomber ef deaths ia Bir- 



ningham was 1788. 9ow,if eaehiadiTitlaBi 
Mving iu this tewa daring the years mam^ 
tioaed badpaid4|d.perwe^atoa«QBmDOD 
fond, the 8«m ef aboot £168 lis. eonld 
have been paid to the firiends of eadi ef the 
pe wons dying wfaich^^dedaetiBg tbe CA-p e n se a 
efooUeetingaDd maaagement, weald, dsirtt- 
losB, hare provided not less than £156 net 
to erety deadi. What ao aowont ef good 
woold aot this have realizedl What provi- 
deot habits woald soch « syatem estfS)fisii! 
The poor law, the poor hofose, aad the gsol, 
might, under soch a system ef geaeral as- 
soianoe, become vacant coriooities, and eiveat- 
nally their officers would hecoaie ** rara an» 



DECIMAL COINAGE.— THE NECESSITY FOB ITS ADOPTION— ITS ADVAN- 
TAGES OVER THE PRESENT SYSTEM-AND THE VARIOUS PLANS FOR 
CABBYIMO IT OUT WHICH HAVE BEEN PROPOSED^ 
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Ik our previoos psper we ataled that a 
FarUameotaty CemnHttee had ^veo in its 
vepoit ia fiivoar of a Decimal Coinage, it 
is with that report we have now to £>; aad 
we aiay state ea the anthortty of Mr. Brows, 
the proposer of the oommittee, that not only 
were its members oaanimous in orgiag this 
Goveraaieat to adopt decimal coinage, bat 
that no division occurred dniing the whole 
period of the laqoiry. 

Amoagst the witnesses exairancd wen 
Mr. Thomas Hankey, Jan., late Governor of 
the Bank of England; Sir John Herst^l, 
Muto* of the Mintt; Professor De Moigan; 
Dr. John Bowrhug; Frofessor Aixey, Astroao- 
mer-Boyal ; Mr. Geo. Arbothnot, chief clerk 
In the Treasury; Mr. Tbes. Basley, President 
of the Manchester Chamber ef Commerce; 
Mr. Rowland Hin, of Post OfiScefame; Mr. 
Was. Brown; and several gentlemen rqua- 
sentang the trading and other classes. 8o 
we Biay lairiy say that no interest seems ie 
have been overiooked ; aad hence the greater 
Tsiue is to be attached to eondnsions based 
upon such thoroughly practical evtdeaoe. 

The Committee, after prenusiag, amoagst 
other tbsDgs, that they wen aot aware ef 
any instance in which a conntiT^, t^hratkpt- 
ing the decimal tyitem^ kad abandoned itf 
and that even ia this coantry, where the 



dedroal ^rstem was not supp ow d ia exist, 
they had aseertasned diat it was already 
practically adopted to a eertaia esteat, vis., 
at the Bank of England, and at the IGnt; 
and former, that aotuaries and teachers eai- 
pbyed decimals ior tihe purposes of caknla- 
tion, re-tranbferho^ the results into pounds, 
diiiiings, and pence — ^all facts important to 
be borne in mind — they recommended, ss 
the first point to be settled in the adoptiffli 
of a decimal coinage, that the mtk be the 
^esent £l sterling. On this th^ m- 
markj — ^ Considering that tlie peond is the 
present standard, and, therefiure, associated 
with all oar ideas of money indue, and th^ 
it is the basis on whicb all our erfhangs 
transactions with the whole wadd laet, it 
appears te your Committee Uiat may alteea- 
tion of it would lead to infinite oomplicatka 
and •embarrasameat in our commerciid ideal- 
ings." For other reasons, as wdl as thsto 
stated, we tlunk most ded^edly that the£l 
should he the unit; and *' it lortnnately hifp- 
pens that ito retention w^ afiord the aesns 
of intro&icing the dedbaal system inth the 
mininom of change.** 

The Conanittoe ftuthsr renuirk that the 
tenth of this aait^— 4iie twe^slulIiBg pieee,«r 
florin — abeady exists in ear coitaage; they 
fcopose, as the lowest deaomaiatiaB ^ esii, 
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HiB wml (ike lOOdtli part «f m fwund), and 
as aa iatenoMdiate min between the mil and 
the -^rin,* eent, being 10 milei or the lOOtfa 
part «f the pound sterling. 
Tims «e bave £ar coins ef 



1. The £l, divided decimaHj into 1000 

mils. 

2. The jfori», divided dedmallj into 100 

mils; 

3. The eeia, divided decimallj into 10 

mils; and 

4. The m4 being the lOOOth part of the 

£l, instead of the present farthing, 
-which is the 960th part of a pound. 
"Witb respect to the names of these new 
c<mis, the mil, and the cent, they seem 
appropriate, the former l>eing derived from 
the Latin mil^y a thousand, and the latter 
from the Latin centum^ a hundred. We 
cannot say ihtjhrin is new to us now, but 
it is to be rc^gretted that its name bears no 
direct relation to its English value. It has 
been proposed to remove this difficulty by 
re-naming it the "dieim,** an old English 
word signifying a tenth, which certainly 
would have been a far better term, but we 
must mind that while standing upon trifles 
we do not risk the main chance.* 

Of coarse, although ou^jfour denomina- 
tions of coins have been spoken of at present 
— uid no greater numlJer is required as 
" coins of account" (indeed, it would have 
been better if circumstances had allowed of 
a less number, as we shall afterwards see) — 
these four would by no means afford the 
fficilities whidi are required for the purposes 
of ^ exchange" in our manifold minor dealings 
with customers and neighbours. With a view 
to meet these latter requirements two points 
have to be borne in mind; first, what the 
amounts of these ** coins of exchange" shall 
be, wkh a due n^gard to public eonvenienoe; 
and eecofidly, how far the present eoi«ige,or 
any part of it, can be made available with a 
strictly decimal coinage. It may be well to 
BtflAe tiiat the Committee contemplate, fay 
their report, the retention of the present 
sovereign, ludf-sovereign, crown piece, the 
florin, the shilling, and the sixpence; while 
they note the desirability of withdrawing the 
half-crown, and the fourpenny and thtee- 



* jrorAmheriviBarkf on this poiatsee laaae 
Pitoaa!* j— ^p^»^ on ttie salgecc, price one 
p«uur- 



penny pieces — di of them iueonsirtagit wit& 
the decimal scale. 

In the shape of nsv oocm, the Committee 
suggest 1, "2, and 5 mil pieees in copper; 10 
and 20 mil loains in silver; and such otbers 
as experience shall show desirable; hinting 
that the smaller the inumber of coins wi^ 
which it Is practieable to effect purchases 
and exchanges tSie better. 

Potting the o<Hni ei tbe Committee in a 
tabular form, they would stand thus: — 

Gold — The sovereign, 1000 mils. 

Tbe half-sovereign, 500 mils. 

&51ve]^— The erown, 250 mils. 
The florin, 100 mils. 
The shifltng, 50 mils. 
The aixpenee, 25 mils. 
Tbe two-oent piece, 20 mBs. 
The cettt, 10 mils. 

Copper — ^Five-4Bil piece. ' 
Two-mil piece. 
One-mil piece. 

Total, eleven coins. To this list ^faere 
have been suggested several funenimentSy 
both in the mames Jtnd in the amounts sf 
seme of the coins. These we diaK notice 
hereafter. 

Finally, the Committee intimate that no 
needless delay siiould prevent the introdnc- 
tien of the decimal system to our coinage 
and accounts, and reooBunend that the neces- 
sary preparatory Bwasures should be entered 
upon at the mint as soon as possibfe. Thej 
" repeat their decided opinion of the supe- 
rior advantages of the decimal system," and 
record their conviction that the obstacles 
intervening " are not of such a nature as to 
create any doubt of the expediency of intro- 
ducing that system," and what is equally 
important, " they believe that the necessary 
inconvenience attending a transition state 
w31 be far more than compensated by the 
great permanent benefits which the ^ange 
will confer upon the public of thb country, 
and of which tbe advantages will be partici- 
pated in to a bGS\ greater extent by future 
generstions.** 

Havii^ now dismissed the report;, of which 
we deemed it desirable, from its importance 
as laying the foundation of the change, to 
give an ample abstract, we may proceed to 
notice the essential difTerences in the two 
systems— that which now if, and that which 
it to be. 

We have alnady ibswn that the dacimal 
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pound is dtridcd into 1000 parts, represented 
in mits; whereas the present poond steriing 
is onlj divisible into 960 parts, represented 
m/arthi^g$. The advantages of the former 
for all porposes of division and calcolation, 
as compared with the latter, are aelf-appar- 
ent It is tme that the mil is 4 per cent, 
lees in valne than the farthing, which it is 
intended to supersede. This, however, is 
remedied directly we come to the silver coin- 
age, where sixpence represents 25 mils, 
instead of 24 farthings; and all the higher 
silver as well as gold coins which are proposed 
to be retained, eaxie^y repre$erU the different 
dknsions of the deemal pottnd. 

It was confidenUy asserted bj some of 
the witnesses examined bj the Committee 
that competition woold cause " the quantities 
of the articles sold to adjust themselves 
without difficulty to the value of the money 
received for them;" and the Committee 
themselves were of opinion that " no preju- 
dice would be raised against this slight de- 
crease of four per cent.," provided the classes 
most likely to object were made to under- 
stand they could get 25 new coins for six- 
pence where they only now get 24. 

The practical advantages of the decimal 
system can be best illustrated by a few 
examples. In the present system we express 
£1 19s. 11 |d. in seven figures. In the 
decimal system it is expressed in four, thus — 
£1*999, which may be interpreted in either 
of three ways, viz. — 
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£1-999, £1 9 99, or, £1 9 9 9. 
The first being adapted to keeping accounts 
in one column, the second for keeping ac- 
counts in three columns, and the third for 
four columns. It will be noticed that the 
** three column** plan has the advantage of 
adapting itself to account books, as at pre- 
sent ruled; although we think it much 
simpler to use only one column. 

It will be remarked, that for all practical 
purposes it matters not whether the figures 
on the right of the decimal point are deno- 



minated 999 mils, 9 florins and 99 mils, or 
9 florins, 9 cents, and 9 mils, although in 
point of simplicity or despatch the fewer 
denominations the better. The preseait cum- 
brous system of mixing up farthings in the 
same column with the pence has nothing to 
recommend it, while it presents an obstacle 
in casting, and is likely to lead to error. 

Again, in the present system, the product 
<^ each column of figures has a different 
divisor: thus, the total number of farthings 
must be divided hj four to ascertain the 
number to be carried to the pence column; 
the product of the pence column is again 
divided by 12 to see how many shillings are 
to go forward, the shillings being divided by 
20 to be added to the pounds; and lastly the 
pounds are carried forward by tens. Here 
are four variations, and although use has 
wedded us to this system, as it has done to 
other inconsistencies, its inconvenience is none 
the less apparent when contrasted with the 
decimal system, where the results are in- 
variably given in teiw, and no mental calcu- 
lation is required, because the total (^ the 
casting of one column always shows, unmis- 
takably, the number to be carried forward 
to the next. Thus, if the total of a decimal 
column be 56, the 6 is left and the 5 carried 
forward; if 156, 15 will be carried forward; 
and if the total be 1156 then 115 will be 
carried forward ; and so on, without limita- 
tion or variation — what applies to one column 
applies to all until the casting is com- 
pleted.* 

We must not farther extend this paper. 
In our next we propose to look at some of 
the suggestions which have emanated firom 
other quarters as contrasted with the sug- 
gestions of the Committee. 

C. W., Jun. 



* Dr. Bowring says, in reference to this |Mrt 
of the subject, — ^" The simplest fonn of exhibitxng 
the decimal system of coins and accounts to the 
mind, is probably to represent it as getting rid of 
all the complications of compouHd additkni, m£b- 
traction,multiplication,aDd division.and redodng 
all calculations to those simple rales, which are 
the first lessons learnt in the arithmetical art."— 
Bowring" t "Decimal System" p. 69. 



ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. I Messrs. Abraham and Co., Lord Street, Liver- 

210. The Pristnatie Dioptric Diuolving Jppa- pooL It is said to possess, within less eomiMSS 

ratus is manufii^ured, and I belie*^e patenti^by | than a single lantern of the ordinary description, 
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all the powers of two Isntera*, with only one 
-naaall lamp of tctense briirUtBess, free trom the 
ol^ertiomible smell aad g^tM heat of ordinary 
lamps, whereby a disc of twenty-five feet Jbr each 
tube may be obtamed. Each dise is capable of 
being darkened to any required extent, witliout 
the least shadow on any partioulw portion of the 
pictore; and fh)rn the superiority in the optical 
arraugemeBts of the apparatus, each picture is 
perfectly flat and well defined to the extreme edge. 
As tiie two discs may be thrown either togeiiier 
•on one drule, or two united at various distances 
In lenfith upon the screen, die number of effeeu 
which may be produced may be easily imagined ; 
they present, first, a suecession of dissolving 
'viaws, so aeeurately «u<i gradually dissolving, 
that the most experienced eye cannot perceive the 
proeeee goittg on. Secondly, various dioramic 
^fcols, as rain, sua, lightning. &c, sueceeded by 
aoDshine and the rainbow ; watarlalts with run. 
niiifr water; voteanoes in eruption, ieo. Thirdly, 
long continuous panoramic pictures, thirty feet in 
length. Fourthly , double discs, as ^e two hemi- 
apheres of the globe on the screen at oaoe, full 
aize : or two separate portions of one diagram of 
•extended length, without crowdmg, as at present, 
«ll the objects into one disc. Filth ly. combina- 
tions of two moving or revolving slides on one 
•circle, as all the planetary system in motion, &o., 
•&e.; or all the vagaries of two chromatropes 
ti^ea in combination, and permutations of one 
or two together. The fullowing are Messrs. 
Abraham ami Go's, prices: — The Dioptric Dis- 
solving Lantern, complete, with apparatus for 
producing the gas.— Lenses »J inches diameter. 
£15. Lensee 3f inehes diameter, £1^ The Tri- 
noptrio Lantern, with three tubes, whereby three 
•distinct discs ctin be obtained.— Len«ies3|'iach«'8 
•diameter, £-20. Hoping that this information will 
meet tJie wants of D. U, I am, yours Sec, J. M. S. 

221. Light for ike Diaf»lay qf WooUena.—l 
think that our friend the woollen merchant might 
•obtain a light more favourable to his business by 
means of verandahs, or a sort of blind made to let 
-down on the outside of his warehouse windows.— 
I. D. 

225. The Be$t Work on the Prineiplet of the 
JEngliah Language. —Y our corre-npondent, E. S., 
who is anxious to obtain a knowledge of " the. 
principles of the English langunge," to under- 
stand *' the compositaou of words," and to be able 
to '* pronounce with certainty," cannot do better 
than study Dr. Latham's valuable work on the 
-*' English Language ; " it is publinhed by Walton 
«nd Maberly, price 15s. There is an abridgment 
•of it, published under the title of* A handbook of 
the English l^anguage," price Hs. 6<i. He may 
also consult with advantage the essay on pronun. 
«iation prrfixed to Widkers Dictionary.— A. C. 

229 Ughtkait ed Men o/Oeniu» —Poor *< Eni. 
tor ! " there b something so earnest and anxious 
in his ludicrous querv, that we cannot help pic- 
turing him (to ourselves) rising toiled by some 
intellectual problem, and smoothing away the 
yaial flaxen hair flrom his Saxon brow. If our 
second sight be true, we bid him take courage : — 

** The fkult, dear Brutus, is not in our Aoirs, 

But in ourselves, that we are imderlings.** 

Surely our Mend's investigations are somewhat 

on the surfhee ! Did he never ask himself which 

waa tiie type of intellect, the blank haiied, aable- 



fkeed negro, who has been the bcmd-slava of Im- 
manity in all ages or the fair-haired ligfatoom- 
plexioned Saxon, who has oubdione all his MIows 
m the glory of his aohiewments and the might of 
his intellect. Is genius to be found among tiie 
blacks of New Holland and of Guinea, or among 
the whites of Europe — under the burning lan- 
guor-caiising skies of the tropics, or in the tem- 
pera' e xone? Of the five great varieties of the 
human species— the Caucasian, &e Mongolian, 
tlie Ethiopian, the American, and the Malav — the 
Caucasian reigns supreme and without a rival in 
intellecinal power ; and yet it is the only variety 
whose complexion is light, and tiie only one 
whose hair is not invariably biaok. I «m not 
well acquainted with the persona of tiie eminent 
men of the pre»«at day ; but the fiew who have 
been pointed out to me are radier light-haired, 
with the solitary exception of Disraeli M r. Glad- 
stone oertidnly has not darii hair ; Lord Palmer- 
ston (now alm'owt white) has evidently been light- 
hdred ; Lord John Russell's hair is a sandy- 
brown ; Mr. Lowe, Ae talented member for Kid- 
deiminster, whose speech on the Disraeli budget 
drew enooroiuros from all parties, has white hair. 
Prof. De Morgan, the eminent mathematician, 
has very light curly hair ; the Attorney-General has 
brown hair of no very dark shade ; Mr. Dickens's 
hair is an aubtuti. As to the men of the past, the 
following instances, taken at random, »how only- 
one dark-haired man of genius:— Byron, dark 
hair; Bunyan, ruddy, with reddi^ hair: Cow- 
pei*, ruddy, with light brown hair; Henry IV. of 
France, light brown hair; Sehiller, the great 
German poet, auburn hair; Milton had light 
brown hair, and was so foir as to have received at 
Cambridge tl>e title of" the lady of Christ's Col. 
lege.'* Who that gaaes at a Shaksperian fore* 
head am picture him with black hairf— BxD 
Hrad. 

^l. A Course af Reading far a Toung Lady, 
— In answer to the question of *' Gerty" relative 
to the best course of reading to be pursued by a 
young lady who wishes to extend her knowledge 
in all the branches of learning, 1 beg to subjoin 
the following :— Read a chapter of history every 
day, either Keightley's, Maoaulay's, Hume's, or 
Smolleu's " Hintory of England," or Guizot's 
" Histoire de la Civilization en Europe;" Lamar- 
tine's " Histoire de la Restoration en France;'* 
Robertson's " Cbu-les V.," and Blunts " Reforma- 
tion in England :" these, if read with attention, will 
give strength to the understanding, as also will 
the folio winif travels :— Madame Pffiffer's "'Voyage 
to Iceland, Norway, and Sweden," and her-' Visit 
to the Holy Land ;" Mrs. Moodie's *' Roughing it 
in the Bush ;" Coles' " Cape and Cafirs ;" and 
Arriaa's "Voyage round the Ruxiue Sea;" Dr. 
Watts' "Ou the Mind;" Madame Chapoae's 
" Lettera to her "Niece ;" the '* Student's Manual ;" 
and " Muddle Detected,' are books of great ase in 
forming the character and dii«cting the conduct 
In biography, read Bos well's ** Life of Johnson;'* 
Lockhart's " Life of Scott :" Moore's *' Lite of By. 
Russell's *• Life of Moora ;- 



ron:" Lord John 

'* The Household of Sir Thomas More," by his 
Son-in-Law ;" " The Life of Chalmers ;' Brew* 
ster's •* Life of Sir I.taae Newton ;" Cara«* *♦ Life 
of Simeon;" Knight's ** Biography of Shakes. 
pt- ate." Trannlsdons of* Coriniie, by Madame 
de StaSI ;" La Pimtaiue's ** Fables," and ** Les 
Carad^s de Bruyere." Of the poets, read 

L 
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Temiyaoii, LooffiBllow, HoWrt, Milton, Tbom- 
soo, xovng, Qnft Dryden, Wordsworth, Cole- 
rMg«, Sir Walter Scott, CtoldnniUi, Cowper, 
Bryant, and Willis. Bead alto Humphrey on 
the Book oT Common Prayer; **The BeHfion of 
Oeolocy ;** and Warbnrton'a ** Crescent and the 
Cross. "^ For recreation, read any of the follow, 
ing: Brooffhsm's ** lives of Men of Letters;" 
Madame D'Arblay's ** Diary;" Evelyn's '*Me. 



Sir Walter ScoU's ** Novels f ' Howiit's 
* Homes and Haunts of the Britith Poeu;" and 
the works of Mrs. Hannah More. All these 
hooks I can recommend to those who wish for 
instruction and amusement, having derived much 
benefit from the greater part of them myseUl Too 
much should not be read at once, but only such a 
portion as is capable of being retained in the 
memorr ; and the best time for reading instructive 
works is early in the morning, as then the intel- 
lect is invigorated by rest, and the mind is more 
quick of apprehension.— Makiaknb L. 

S34. Brmnding with tht LttUr** K."^l suggest 
the epithet ** Knave," as solving J. B. M*C.'s diffi. 
culty. It was a favourite of King James's, and 
in general use in his time. Meaninff a false, de- 
ceitAil fellow, it was peculiarly i4)piieable to an 
au^or of calumnious statements.— L. M. B. 

937. How to m»ke Iron and Brats Bedttead* 
H^fefrom Eltctrieitp.^ln answer to G. H., I 
should say that it cannot be philosophically proved 
that iron and brass bedsteads are ssfe to sleep 
upon, inasmuch as they most, like all masses of 
metal, have a greater power of conducting- the 
ekctrie fluid than wooden ones. But the danger 
must depend almost entirely upon their situatimi ; 
being great or small in proportion as they are 
eonneoted with the earth by good or bad con> 
dnctorv. For instance, if there was an iron spout 
from ihe top of the house into the ground, and a 
metallic conne<^on was by any means made 
between it and the bed, there is no doubt but the 



danger would be considerable; baton an ottfinary 
boarded floor, it would not be woith mentioniair, 
because dry wood so imperfectly condnctt eiec 
tridty. 

The only way to make a metal bedstead posi- 
tively safe from any ill eflbcts of lightning, wcoU 
be to insulate it ; and that is best effoded by 
means of glass feet. Perhaps the best form for 
these glass feet would be a solid half globe, wkh 
a holbw in the top to receive the metal foot 
Tbey would thus be moveable, not liable to break, 
and the bedstead would stand securely. The 
metal should not be iKarer than five or six 
inches to the floor.— H. J. J. 

S38. StyU qf Ferse.— The style of vcne in 
which ** Evangeline " is written, is called the Hex- 
ameter, or verse of six foet. The sixth foot is 
always a spondee or a trodiee. The &«t five 
may be either dactyls or spondees, or a mixfcare 
of both. Its great simplioity and flowing har- 
mony constitute its charm; bat it ia soucely 
adapted to the English language, on account of 
iu grvat ntmober ot monosyllables. The proper 
mode of reading it is to divide the verses accord- 
ing to their chia and secondary csesuras; to dis- 
criminate between the long and short sylkbks; 
and to dwell slightly on the arsis. This style of 
verse is better suited to the German than to any 
other European language. Grecian tradition at- 
tributed the origin of the Hexameter to the Del- 
pbic oracle, beuce it was also called the Pythivi 
and theological metre.— Famnt. 

240. The CompresaiHlUy of FTofcr.— "A Con- 
stant Reader" wishes to know wfae^ar water is 
in any degree compressible 7 It was foimaiy 
believed that none of the liquids were so; but 
recent experiments (the nature of which, however. 
I am unable to ascertain), have proved they ma^ 
be condensed, though slij^tly; a pressure on 
wster eousl to 2,000 atmospheres, occasioning a 
diminvuion of only one4iinth of ita balk. — ^Fakkt. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 
SOLUl'IONS.— XVIII. 

QuetHonM. f : V '•: A : jesd^sjess Gs. 8d. 
—An*. 

Qwstion 80. 13s. 4d.=jC|=£-6 repeating deci- 
mal— ^its. AQU1I.A. 

Que$tion 87. As 3 feet 9*3 inches : 10 feet : : 
13 feet 6-4 inches : 35 feet 10-2 inches.- ^ns. 

Question 88. ^+|=sf.— .4ns. Proof. — | x §= 

i^ss\. PiKTRO. 

Question 89. Let «sthe fraction required. 
f V^^l.orSO V^s=15,or Vj:=J 

Question 90. A+B+CslOO (1) 

A+C-B» 60 (2) 

C+B-A= 40 (3) 

Add (2) to (3) and 2 OsIUO .-. CsAO (4) 

Add (1) to (2) and 2 A-(-2 CsliiO 

Subtract 2 C (4) and divide by 2 and As30 

.*. 100— (dO-i-30)B20a:B. 

Dodo. 



Question 91. Letxsthe quantity required. 
Then 4ft x+3 (100)= A x 3-6 {x+ 100) 
4-5a;+300s315(x+lOO, 
4-6 ar-315 a:=316-300 

.% 1-35 ar=16, or a:=^=llllll, &c.— ^ns. 

EI.BTE. 

Question 92. Amounts (M) » -^^~ 

Where a=tbe annuity, r the amount of £1 IW 
one period at the given rate, and t the time, 
which expressed logariUimetically=L m=L c+ 
L (r«— 1)— L (r— 1), L standing lor log. 

Now, in the question, asijC750, rs 1-035, tssOO. 
Hence L iii=L 760+L (1085««-1)-L (l-(B5-I ; 
=L 750 +L 4-6849- L -^3 
=2 8750613+6613299-2 544068 
=3-5363912-2-544068b4-9923232 
=je98247-88«i'98247 178. 7d. 

JUSTICK. 
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Qme§iion 63. Height of flrottnims V18*~*75« 
Bl7-064feet. 

17-084 



x(3«+3xl-6+l-5«) 



Solidity of frustroin s 

=94*4179 cubic feet 

Solidity of pynmids ^ ss'5625 cabio feet 

■wr^ «.* » ' ' 94*4179x2662 ,«-««-o«^ 
Weight of frostroms — s 16708'7834 



lbs. 



16 



Weight of pyramid='i^^^^=93-5859 lbs. 



16 



I>istaQoe of centre of grayity of^frottrum from 
17984 3x3* +2x3x1-5+ 1-&* ^ 
4 ^ ^ 

10'019 feet. 



lesser ends - 



3«+3xl-6+l*6* 



. Distance from greater endss 7-065 feet. 
Distance of centre of gravity of pyramid from its 

bMes~s=1875 feet 

By Trigonometry we find the perpendicular dis- 
tance of centre of gravity of frustrum from the 
ground =1-204 feet 

Perpendicular distance of centre of gravity of 
pyramid from grounds -7415 feet 

Height to which the centre of gravity of ftus- 
tram mustberaised=7+7-065->l-204=l2-86l ft 

And the height to which centre of gravity of 
pyramid must be raised=7+ 17 984+ -1875--7415 

=24-43 feet 

.-. Work reqmred =15708 7834 x 12-816 +(93-5859 

X 24-43)=2043l6.— .iiu. Eland . 

Que$Hon 94. As £88A : £100 : : je3 : £3-389 
s£d 7s. ^.—Am. 

QuetUon 95. 52* x 40 x -5236=56632-576 inches. 

Queition 96. 40* x 52 x -5236=43563-52 inches. 
Stanislaus. 



G&AMMAB CLASS. 

«7«nior DivUlon, 

MODEL EXERCISE, No XIX. 

I. — 1. Alexander t the great warrior ^ was con- 
qa«red by strong drink. 2. John Bunyan, the 
author o/ '* Pity rim's Progress,'' was a tinker. 
3. 8tr Charles Napier^ the admiral, commands 
tbe British fleet in the Baltic. 4. Wellington 
conquered Napoleon himstif at Waterloo. 5. 
Why do you maltreat the boy, him who has ever 
been so submissive 7 6. Louis Napoleon, the 
Smperor of France lately entertained Prince 
Jtbert, the consort of the Queen of England. 

II.— 1. Whose book 19 thisJ Johns. 2. Who 
saw her strike the boy 7 He did. 3. Whom did 
you meet on the road 7 Him who cave us the 
apples yesterday. 4. Who is my neiffbbour7 He 
whom thou ba»t power (b aid and bless. 5. To 
^hom are we indebted for the discovery of Amer- 
ica? To Columbus. 

III.— 1. Poets are noble men; <Aey are gems 
sparkling on the sea of life. 2. It in lawAil to 
heal on thr SabbtUh day. 3. If you attend to 
your business,it will attend to you. 4. Hezekiah 
began to reigu when he was twenty-five years old 
5. Tbe disciples came and took up the body and 



buried it. 6. On the seventh day God finished 
his work which he had made. 

IV. — 1. The man w/m spoke to us yesterday is 
dead. 2. The tree which lay so long across the 
path has been removed. 3. The boy that came 
from the shop is removed. 4. He that loves 
strong drink loves misery. 5. Virgil, who was a 
prince among Latin poeU, was bom at Mantua. 
0. Australia, which is the largest island in the 
world, has few inhabitants. 

V. — 1. We perish here in obedience to her 
laws. 2. That book belongs to John. 3. Feed 
my lambs. 4. Every man must answer for him* 
self to God. 5. This man is my enemy. 6. Our 
father is dead. 

VI.— 1. Each system was closely examined. 
2. Every vessel is made for some purpose. 3. 
Either Richard or Robert has done it 4. Neither 
Mary nor Jane is ooino to London. 5. Nadab 
and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took each of them 
[ ^i* ] censer. 6. Every person, whatever be [ ^Us ] 
situation is botmd by the duties of morality and 
religion. 

VII.— 1. Th<U WI8D0V which enlightens the 
imderstanding, and reforms the life, is truly valn- 
ahle. 2. These works are thy works, Parent of 
Good. 3. This man doth not cast out devils, 
but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. 4. 
Those BOOKS mtut be brought from the binder's. 
5. This PLANT is a native or Australia. 6. Thos. 
GBBANiUMs need cutting. 

NOTES. 

I. The nouns, &o., in apposition are put in 
italic. 

II. The nouns, &c., which ask and those that 
answer questions, and are consequently in the 
same case, are in italic. 

III. The nouns, &c., and the personal pro- 
nouns which are substituted for them, and conse- 
quently agree in gender, number, and person, are 
in italic. 

IV. The relative and ito verb are in italic 

V. The affective pronoun and the noun quali- 
fied are in italic. 

VI. The distributive pronoun is in italic ; tbe 
singular verb required by it in capitals ; and the 
pronoun enclosed in brackets. 

VII. Tiie demonstrative pronoun is in italic, 
and the noon with which it agrees in number in 
capitals. 



E BRAT A. — Instead of Exercise XIX., Vol. 
IV., p. 398, as given in last number, read Exer- 
cUe XX., Vol. IV., p. 438. 



GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS. 

Exercise No. {X. 
(Omitted in last Number,) 

1. What constitutes the United Kingdom 7— 2. 
Of what Hoes Great Britain consist 7—3. Lenoth 
or Great Britain 7 area? — 4. What is the meaning 
of the name England 7 Wales 7— 5. Tbe bound, 
aries of England and Wales.— 6. The latitude of 
the most northern and southern points. — 7. Great- 
est length of England ; breadth ; breadth from 
Sol way Frith to mouth of Tyne.— 8. Number of 
square miles.— 9. Desoribe the coast; its length. 
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10. PiiMiv^ ipinhfi into Iht land. Mdl Hm 
MM tberare O M o rn and wkk in Am •■H.Mlfc, 
«Mt— 11. Oibcr imaw iiMim parts oT iba m«, and 
axplain Ihtk nanM.— It. Slaia fanknlan i«. 
•Mctiiuc MiUbrd H«T«n, PljroMMib SwumI. M«Mi 
Sfr^tTSpUlMad. aod giva itM widik or Um StoaU 
ar Dovar.'U. Priaeipal cfcniuga la tha aaat. 
••■Ik, waai, and cs|ilata tiMir MMMa. 

BsBECiSB No. X. 

L Oi«a tha prinaipal aapaa an tba aaat. aovth, 

naa^ and as^in llMir waima,i~> Name one of 

dMMoat noted hghttwatrt; iu poaitlDa.-4. Pxia- 



dnal W«ida.--i. TiM naoM nppfiad loikn laU of 
Wiftbt; its Iroflh; braadth; how iKamolad; 
bow •apnraiadfaomtlia main land ;teartdiitanof. 
-6. DaMnba Holy Itland and Halybcad.~«. 
Tba Dumber of tbe SaUj latendi, indading 
rocks, iiibabitad; tba lavvest; Um mnal enor 
obiaiiMd tkom 1k0m,^7, Da a c rib a tba lakt of 
Mail. Tbanat, Portland, and the Cbuwrl Islands. 
—8. Wbnt part et SiMtland ia asost taniirii 
uusr— 0. Tbrrr |irinei|ial ranges.— 10. Of srbat 
docs tbe noitb ranfe consist? - 11. Tbe rnsirina 
of tbe Pennine ranne ; of ttM Ciunbrtan jBroun.^ 
1^ Explain tba naoMs. 
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Iummtu Fowy Jfen's Muhtml Improvement 
4a$oeimtUm. — ^Tbe members of tbis asso ci a t ion 
racently beld tbeir second annual swfper in Hi^ 
miltona Temperanee Hotel ; Mr. A. Orant in tbe 
obair ; Mr. Alex. Patarson, omupier. After sop* 
par, Mr. D. Frasar, assistant^aecrvtary, rrad a re- 
pott on the profrress of tbe association during tbe 
session 1853.4. from wbich it appeared that there 
bad been held SI meetinfrs for drbstrs, and ihe 
more important of these, with the decisions come 
to after discussing tbe subjecU. were:— ** That 
Jaws ovght to be admitted into Parliament : " 
"That tbe worliiug classes have been benefited 
by the introduction of machinery ; ** •• Thst wo- 
man is nei mentally inferior to man : " ** That 
capital punishment ought to be abolished:** 
**Tb8t trades' anions and strikes are just in 
themselves, and for the interest of Uie workmen ;** 
^That attendance at ^e theatre i« ii^urioiis;** 
" That aristocracy is more /uvourable to freetlom 
than democracr; " '*Tbat tbe reading of works 
of Action is not ii^urious.'* After the report bad 
baen read, several of the members delivered ad- 
dresses on aroropriate subjects. Thanks were 
voted to tbe olttce-bearers of tbe past session, and 
ttM remainder of the evening was passed in a vary 
agreeable manner, and tbe proceedings were 
•nUvened at intrrvals with songs. Reveral of tbe 
members are subscribers to your very valuable 
magasine : and tba improvements of tbe ** New 
Series " are bailed with pleasure. May your en- 
deavours for our improvement be crowned with 
abundant success !— A. G., Sec. 

Stockport Enay and Elocution C/oss.— The 
members of this class— meeting in the Primitive 
Methodist Sunday school, L<*rd-Htreet-^ recently 
held their second anniversary. whiE>n about eighty 
persons sat down to an exoelleut tea. After the 
tables were clfsted. Mr. Georg** Cheetham took 
tike chair, and made a few excellent remarks on 
the aoquisiiion ol knowledge. A number of well* 
•alaoied recitations and dialognes were given by 
tha members : some of the recitations were ooro- 
pose d for the oocaftiun. An adrntrsble nd^ivess was 
also deUverHl by Mr. Andrew M*Munn. who gave 
aane sensible and pointed aaufsstiena as ta dM 
proner improvement of time. Ait instnunautal 
choir oMMribntcd much ta tha snioynMnt af Itae 
evening.— W. A. 



Somtkmmptmi Mufuml Tmpmwtmtmt 8 »^f p , — 
Tbe beautiliil and extensive park brloogiag to 
the Fitxhugh estate, known aa Bannister s,n«- 
•entail a scttie of pai^ md flBBtivity oo Tnemay 
afternoon, ApguatStb, tbe nsa of it having been 
kindly grantid by Miss Pilslingh to the mini it- 
<ee, for tba pnrpoae of holding an ontafdaor 
sotr^, on behalf of tba aoeietv'BftHids. Tha wea- 
ther was beaatiftilly fine, and many hundreds of 
persons were attracted to tbe spot A hu^ tent 
was erected on the ground. In which lea was pro- 
vided at five o'clock, Mr. Alderman Palk prcaidiog 
at the head of th** tables. Excellent quadrille 
bands oceopied other parte of tbe grawnd, and 
dancing and other amusemeniseoiraged the atten- 
tion ol^tlie numerous party until tbe shadea of 
evening gave the sign si for departure. About 
450 persons paid tbe admission fea of la to in- 
clude tbe tea, and 600 more paid tbe reduced fee 
of 6d. for admiMion to tbe park only. It affords 
us much pleasure to record tbe libenil and gene- 
rous conduct of Miss Fitzbufd) (w)io, we under- 
stand, takes a great interest in everything calcu- 
lated to benefit and ianprove the position of the 
working classes), in thruwing open her park on 
this oorasien. thereby giving a Jew honrs' inno- 
cent recreation in the open air to many iiundrads 
of persoiu, and at tbe same time, assisting die 
pecuniary resomves of a society formed for flie 
purpose of promoting the edawm o n and instnic- 
tion of its members. 

runslalf JITuAmI I mtpt^ v trn vni A»cie^^~-Tha 
members of thk aocietf l eee nt l y held a taa 
meethtg* in order to preaent Mr. nhnw and Mr. 
Woofl. fimnerly members of this noeie^r, srilh 
testimonials, in tba shape of boa h a, lap imiip i 
of their r e s pe st and asteem. Mr. Wood wm 
unfortunately akaent. Aftar an nacellent M^ 
Mr. Fenion was oalled to the obair. and iaipn. 
dncedtbebnsinasawithalbw appropriatrvrmaAs. 
After spaeshes ftvm sdveral members. Me. S* 
Lawtan wasoaHedi^tnnta makn Ite pre^eniaHan . 
He c«>mmenced by giving a detalhid aeeooMt nf 
* " .andcl 



tlieformatian history ,i 

but aMire especially that period of it* hii<iif 
with wbieh Mr. Sbaw had been oannadcd. Bn 
then went aa ttfrari*^aiadealogtseih4*o 
and eandnat af Mr. Sbaw as • a 
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felM lespvet and esteem wfateb wai «Btei«Bixied by 
tiM meoiban for faim. Mr. Sim«r, in tlmnlung 
the nenobers for tben-kiadnets, said tbat aWumgii 
itaras uota very oesUy boek tbey bad presented 
to him, yet he should carefbUy treasure it t;^, as 
m, memento of their affection. He then spoke on 
general topics; and exhorted one and all to be 
op and d>»ing, that they might be useful in their 
day and generation. The meeting was subse- 
quently entertained with songs, speeches, &c., in 
which Messrs. Fenton, Bui^ess, Higgiason, 
MiUor, Stubbs, Lawton, Leech, WheelJbn, and 
Scott took part. The society meets every Satur- 
day evening for the discussion of poUdeiu« aociaL, 
and theological subjects. Each member is ex- 
pected, in his turn, to brinfr ^tber a lecture or an 
oration. If he faib to do so, be is fined. When 
ha has read bis lectiune, or delivered hia oration, 
the assembled members criticise and give &eir 
opinion on the seutimenta brought before them. 
The society has a smull but well selected library, 
and four or five periodicals are taken in ; amongst 
title number is the British Controveivimlist, aad 
wa may observe that we deem it the bounden 
doty of members of all such societies to suj[^ort 
r valuable periodical.— 6. S. 



London.— Westminster Alheneeum.—Th» fifth 
annual meeting of this society was held at the 
X<eetare Room, Vincent Square, Westminster, on 
Monday evening, October 9th, under the mo^t 
ansiNcious circumstances ; a lai^e and respecta- 
ble gathering of the friends of LUerary Institutes 
having assembled to do honour to the occasion. 
After the business of the evening commenced, 
C. S. Mudie, Esq., presided. The chairman, in 
a few introductory remarks, said it gave him great 
plsMure to preside at so interestmg a meeting, 
particularly as the society bad such a noble aim — 
the elevation of the mind. Mr. G. D. Wel^h, the 
aeeretary, gave a brief but comprehensive state- 
ment of the objects of the society, and noticed the 
progress made during the past year, which was 
most encouraging. Mr. Shrimpton then moved 
a resolution approving of the objects and opera- 
tions of the society, and commending it to the 
support of the meetang in an eloquent speech. 
Mr. Monro seconded the same, and dwelt on the 
ikct that the society recognized the necessity of 
providing for ttie mind of man, elevating and 
atrengthening his sense of duty, and giving him 
incentives to disobai^ it aright Mr. T. J. Cox 
apoke to the sentiment "Progress/' tracing its 
working fr<an the earliest times, the power it 
«(zerte<i in all the great movements of the past, its 
vwrk for the present and the future, and in con- 
clusion commending the society to the notice of 
tiia meeting as a help to progreas, depicting the 
j^ogress of a lecturer, fVom the trepidation and 
nervous excitement of his first effort to the time 
when by practice and perseverance he stands forth 
an accomplished orator, and instancing the cspa- 
bilities of certain members of the institution in 
support of his statements. Mr. R. I. Brand made 
s<Hne very telling remarks from the words of the 
loKCDortal Nelson. " England expects that every 
man this day will do his duty.** Mr. A I. Bound 
made some interesting remarks on ** Persever- 
ance." Mr. B. Sound noticed that the accession 
of members during the past year had added not 
only to the numerical strength of the aocietj. but 
fltr better, had made addittona to its Jitdaqr staff. 



The remainder of the evening was passed in the 
most agreeable manner. After desaert, Mr. Frank 
Fowler recited the ** Bridge of Sighs," in a manner 
that elictted warm applanse flrom the cempany. 
Mr Broadbelt sung '* The Death of Nelson, and 
was deservedly encored. A vote of thanks was 
passed by acclamation to the chairman, and the 
proceedings were brought to a close at eleven 
o'clock.- G. D. W. 

Lee [JTeni] Working Men's Institution and 
Beading Room was opened on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 27ih September last, by a public meeting. 
Several gentlemen took part in the proceedings. 
The meeting passed off with much spirit, and 
twenty-nine persons enrolled their names as 
members: making, with ottiers who had pre- 
viously joined, forty-one, which have since in- 
creased to fifly4bree. Judging from this com- 
mencement, it seems likely that the institution 
will prosper. It is our intention to form a <S»> 
cussion-class as sonn as practicable. This is the 
first institution of its kind in this place, and many 
of the inbabitanis look upon it with much fhvour, 
and have prondsed their aid. I have introdooed 
the Controversialist to several of the members, 
and have obtained one subecriber, and the pro- 
mise of another tor next year. I hope soon to be 
able to Teuton several others.— H.G.D., Sec. 

London.— St. Bartholomew's Working Men's 
Liferat^ Institute —We are glad to find that this 
institution, under the patronage of Lord Calthorpe, 
is being carried on with vigour, although with 
somewhat limited means. During the pa-st quar- 
ter, instead of the usual lectures, arrangements 
were made for two soir6e^ musical and conversa- 
tional, and a concert. At the soirees, drawings 
and models were exhibited; interesting papers 
read; an eificieiit band (>erformed popular music; 
and simple refreshments were provided gratui- 
tously. There is in coimection with the institute 
lectures, classes, a libiary and a reading room. 
A discusHion-ulass meets on Saturday evenings 
between the huurs of eight and tei^ 

Edinburgh Young Men's AssoeimHon.—TiAs 
a^soeiation held their half-yearly soiree on tire 
evening of Tuesday, the 3rd of October, at No. 11, 
Waterloo Place, the president, Mr. Low, occupy- 
ing the chair. An interesting cb'tailed report of 
ihe society a prooeedings during the past year was 
read by the secretary, Mr. Allau. It appeared, 
that in every way the society had prospered ; and 
allnsiotrwas made in the report to the two series 
of essays to be commenced, the first on astronomy, 
and the second on the French revolution ; these 
being interspersed with miscellaneous essays and 
debates ; and to the lectures and other important 
operations for the winter, which the society has 
in view. The adoption of the Bepsrt wa* moved 
by Mr. Usher. Addresses were delivered by the 
chairman, Mr. May, Mr. Danks. and others, and 
various songs and recitations enlivened the 
evening. 

Whitby Young Men's Christian Association.^ 
The above soaety waa commenced in August, 
1849, and was then called the Toung Men's B'lblb 
ClasA ; its object being to promote the intellectnal 
improvement of its members, but especially with 
regard to the truths of Christianity, by means of 
essays and discussions. In August, lHft3. it was 
thought advisable to change its suuam mmI to give 
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LOT or mww Boom. 



il » firoMr bMfe, whicb ww aoeordinrly done, 
Ukd althouf^ our number is Dot ao gKM u at one 
period, yet we ere wnming « toon healthy toue. 
The preliminary meeting (for the eeasion '63-M) 
of this year was held on Friday, Aogost S5, 



whta tt» eieet ioa of oOeere, &e^ took pteee. 
Tlie present ses si on was opened by two meet 
exeellent essays, ** The Kingdom a£ Assyria,** br 
Mr. B. Lund, ** The Kingdom of EgypC»" by Mr, 
B. Price.— A Msmbbb. 



XrhxsAm. 



LIST OF NEW BOOES^ 

ON BOUCATIOK4L, LXTSRABT, 43fO tCIBHTIFtO SUBJECTS. 



ts*s (Rer. H. C.) New Latin Delectus, Sud 

ed.,Ss. Od. 
Ali*on*s History of England, 1815—63, vol. 1, 

new ed.,8vo., 15s. 
— History of Europe, People's Ed., voL 

7,4s. 
Alira's (B.) Young Ladies' First French Book, 

3s. Od. 
Anderson's MereantUe Correspondence, 7th ed.«5e. 
Ansted s (Prof.) Scenenr, Science, and Art, lOs.M. 
Armstrouff s English Composition, Part I., 3rd 



ed.. Is. ( 



- Introd.to English Composition, Key 



to, 2s. 
Arthur's (T. 8.) Adrioe to Young Men, Is. 6d. 



Art of Drawing on 8tone, Is, 
J.H.]^ •• 
••s (W. 
gosge, Us. 



Balfour's (J. H.) Outlines of Botany. 7s. 6d. 
Barker's (W. B.) Beading Book of Turkish Lan- 



Bathgate's Characteristics of Superior Popular 

LiUrature, 2s. 6d. 
Bell's English Poets, *' Songs from the Drama- 

tisU, ' 2s. 6d. 

" Sir Thomas Wyatt,''28.6d. 

" John Oldham,'' 2s. W. 



Bentley's Standard Norels, *' Lucy Hardinge," by 

Cooper, 2s. 6d. 
Bohn's Antiq. Lib., " Marco Polo's Travels," 5s. 
«« Lamb's English Dramatic 

Poets," 5s. 
Brit Class., " Gibbon's Boman Empire, 

vol. 5," 3s. 6d. 

" Burke's Life, by Prior," Ss. 



3s. 6d. 



- Stand. Lib., *<Cowper's Works, vol. 6,' 



• " Cowper's Works, by Sou- 



they, vol. 5," 3s. 6d. 
— — Class. Lib., **Xenopbon'sAnaba8l9,trans.," 

5s. 
Eccles. Lib., " Philo-Judaeus, Works of, 

trans., vol. l,"5s. 
Brande s Lectures on Arts connected with Organic 

Chemistry, 7s. 6d. 
Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, n. ed., 

6s. 
Ceesar (Julias.) Life of, by Veu. J. Williams, 58. 
Callow's Popular Condiology, illustrated, 2nd ed., 

14s. 
Census of Great Britain in 1851. 5s. 
Chapman's Lib. for the People," Partnership with 

Limited Liability," Is. 
Chambers's Educat. Course, " Ruddiman's Latin 

Rudiments," lOd. 
— - — "Lesson Book oJ 

Common Things," lOd. 



ChevreoTs Principles of Harmony and Contrast 

of Colours, 12s. 6d. 
Cox's (H.) British Commonwealth, I4s. 
Cutts's (Bev. £. L.) Church Furniture and Deco- 
ration, 5s. 
Cundall's (J.yPhotographic Primer. Is. 
Desn's (W.) History of the Ottoman Empire, 3s. 
Descartes's Discourse on Method, 28. 
Edinburgh Cabinet Lib., " Ciroomnavigation of 

the Globe," 4s. 6d. 
Fairhnlt's (F. W.) Dictionary of Terms in Ait. 

10s. 6d. 
Fenn's Compendium of English and Foreiini 

Funds. 4th ed., 7s. 6d. 
Gouge's (a.) Golden Age, and other Poems, 7s. M. 
Gunning s Beminiscences of University of Cam- 
bridge, 2 vols., 25s. 
Hall's (Mrs. M.) Queens before the Conquest, 2 

vols., 21s. 
Hamilton's Outlines of Hist, of England, voU^ls. 
Harding's (J. H.) Elementary Art, 4th ed., S5s. 
Hawkshaw's Sonnets on Anglo-Saxon History, 

38. 6d. 
Hoblyn's Dictionary of Terms used in Medichie, 

6th ed . 10s. 
Howard (John) a Memoir, by Hepworth Dixon, 

n. ed., 2s. 6d. 
Hume, Smollett, and Hughes's HisUny of Eng- 
land, n. ed., vol. 5, 4s. 
James's (Dr.) Treasury of Medicine, 5s. 
Jesse's Russia and the War, People's edition, 

2s. 6d. 
Jones's Theory and Practice of Notes of Lessims, 

28 6d. 
Kelly's Class. Lib., " Horace's Satires and Ei^ 

tes. trans.," Is. 6d. 
Kingdom s (W.) Secretary's Assistant, n.ed.,Ss.6d. 
Kings or England, 4th ed., 3s. 
Knight's Half-hours with the Best Authors,4 vols., 

14s. 
Landmarks of History, Ancient, 2nd ed.,2s. 6d. 
Lamartine's Memoirs of Celebrated Charaoters, 

2 vols., 2nd ed., 28s. 
Lectures on History of England, by a Lady, rol 

2,7s.6ii. " 

Liugard's (Dr.) History of England, 6th ed., vol. 

4,:js. 6d. 
Longfellow's (H. W.) Golden Legend, Is. 
MHJor's Eton Latin Grammar, n. ed., 12mo.,2B.6d. 
Muuier's Firstand Second French Reading Books, 

It^mo , Is. each. 
Markhara's History of France, Questions on, by 

Miss Cassell, Is. 
Mf Uy's (Q.) School Experiences ot a Fag, 7a. 
Mercantile Morals, a Book for Young Men,9a. 6J. 
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3a. 



Beeord in Harmony with the Geological, 

Mosaley's (H., M.A.) Astronomy, 4th ed., As. 6d. 
Murray's Brit. Classics, " Gibbon's Boman Em. 

pire, vols. 4 and 5," 7s. 6d. 
Na^der's (Admiral Sir C.) Life, 6d. 
National Illust. Lib., " Johnson's Lives of the 

British Poett, vol. 4," 2s. 6d. ; " Rabbe and 

Dancan's History of Russia, vol. 1." 2s. 6d. 
Nelson's Mod. Lib. '* Wagner's Tricolour on the 

Atlas, trans.," 6s. 6d. 
Olinder's (T.) Poems, 2s. 6d. 
Pereira's Lectures on Polarized Light, 2nd ed., 

78. 

Preliminary Lessons on History of England, 17th 
ed., Is. 6d. 

Preston's (J. W.) Poems, Is. 6d. 

JBai»er's Practice of Navigation and Nautical As- 
tronomy, 5th ed., 16s. 

Biching's (Rev. B.) Flowers of Sacred Poetry, 

Boehette's (R.) Lectures on Ancient Art, 6s. 

Scoffem's (J.) Manual of Chemical Analysis, 2s. 

Sibree's (J.) Human Anatomy Simplified, Is. 

Smith's (B.) Arithmetic and Algebra, new edition, 
10s. 6d. 

Arithmetio for Schools, 48. 6d. 

Stearart's (Dugald] Collected Works, edit, by Ha- 
milton, vol. 2, 12s. 

Stocqueler's (J. H.) Handbook of British India' 
3rd ed., 9s. 

Stratford Shakspere, edit by Charles Knight, vol. 
7, Is. 

Tatham's (E.) Dream of Pythagoras, and other 
Poems, 2s. 

Taylor's (B.) Life and Landscapes from Egypt, 
7s. 6d. 

Thncydides, edit by Arnold, vol. 3, Part II., 6s. 



Tie8sefs(Mdlle.) Young Ladies' French Instrue- 

tor,3s.6d. 
Torrens (H. W.) Selections from the Writings of, 

by Hume, 2 vols., 24s. 
Tour (The) a Poem, by W. F. P., 3s. 
Tonnier's Key to Exercises in Self4eaching 

French Grammar, 3s. 
Traveller's Lib., *' Mormonism," Is. 

vol. 33, " Durrien's Morocco and 



Mormonism," 3s. 6d. 
Tmgelles's Account of Printed Text of Greek New 

Test, 10s. 6d. 
Turner's (Rev. B.) New English Grammar, 4th 

ed.,ls.6d. 
Universal Lib., " Essays, vol. 1," 6s. 

Parallel Chronology, 7s. 

Useful lib.," New Letter Writer," Is. 

Vinet's French Literature in 18th century, trans., 

9s. 
Van Santvoord'sLivesof Chief Justices of United 

States, 14s. 
Von Humboldt's Sphere and Duties of Govern- 
ment, trans., 5s. 
Wallord's Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac 

Verse, 2s. 6d. 

Prose, 



2s. 6d. 

White's (H.) History of Scotland, 3s. 6d. 
Wilson's (Professor) A Memorial and Estimate, 

29. 6d. 
Wood's Edition of the Songs of Ireland, without 

Words, 7s. 
Woodward's Manual of the MoIlu8ca,illus., 1 vol., 

5s. 
Young's (S.) Key to Arithmetic, 4th ed.,4s. 
(H.) New Greek Delectus, Is. 



Zotti's Italian and French Grammar, 12mo., 6s. ; 
Key,3s. 



LITERABY INTELLIGENCE. 



At a recent meeting of the Aroheeological Society 
a letter was read from Mr. David Roberts, R.A., 
expressing his regret at his inability to be present, 
in consequence of attending what he feared was 
the death-bed of his friend Rogers, the poet 

Frederick William Joseph von Schelling, one 
of the most eminent among the philosophers of 
modei-n Germany, died on the 20th August, in 
Switzerland. Professor Schelling was bom at 
Lemberg, in Wurtemberg, in 1776 ; he was, there- 
fore, in his 79th year. He lived in Switzerland 
with the title of Privy Councillor, honoured aud 
respected for many good qualities, and admired 
for his talents. 

A letter has just been circulated by the veteran 
literary octogenarian and antiquary, John Britton, 
invoking the sympathy and generosity of his 
friends in aid of the publication of his " Autobio- 
graphy." From Mr. Britton's acquaintance with 
nearly all the celebrities in letters, science, and 
art, we look forward to the publication of his new 
work with no common interest. 

Ma<1ame Georges Sand's '* History of her Life" is 
published in the Pre»8e, being one of the principal 
Paris newspapers. It is to fill altogether five 
Tolomes. It is, of course, expected with the lira. 



liest interest, and if it imitate the frankness of 
Rousseau's '* Confessions," will, from the genius 
and the adventurous career of the authoress, be 
one of the most extraordinary works in existence. 
The newspaper proprietors esteem its popularity 
so highly that they have paid Madame Sand 
£4,000 for the copyright 

An interesting meeting took place in Aberdeen 
last month, at which the adjudicators of the Bur- 
net Theological Prize (noticed on p. 79) attended, 
and took a solemn declaration, presented by the 
bench, to discharge their duties without partiality. 
The adjudicators on this occasion are — Proiessor 
Baden Powell, of Oxford; Mr. Henry Rogers, 
the eminent essayist and reviewer ; and Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, the well-known author of the " Natural 
History of Enthusiasm." At the meeting referred 
to they stated that some of the treatises sent in 
are of a high order of merit, and that their award 
wiU shortly be made. The present Archbishop 
of Canterbury gained the second premium at the 
last competition; the Rev. Principal Brown, of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, carrying off the 
first 

We have to announce the sudden death, from 
the rupture of a blbod-vessel, at the early age of 
thirty-nine, of Mr. Samuel Phillips— a gentleman 
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liMla kDMmto Om vorM af kiNn br mat, k«t 

wfaoM wridugs in the departOMut of tMwapapcr 
MJlliiiM hav« bads wid« •ivMlatieD wn4 elieiicd 
powerftil iniereM. In th* eoltaams ot tb* 3W«« 
and the LittrtuTf Sm9tm h«v« m mni mcs. 
■imai raviawa or aanja— chkfly btooraphkal — 
from bU pru, distingmslicd fktMi all a ttotia by 
tbeir tcrtencaa aad itraiaatfc el oy wu a. Dr. 
PbilUpa waa boC itUtrd willi BMah iuvaotive 
miiiu or classical aruditloa, but hm paaccaard a 
Itta ascmor^, a p i ec or es n aa taaginiiioiii and 
admirable critical judgment. 

Th« papers annonnce tba death, in his passafe 
to MarMrilles ou board the French steamer Em/p- 
iui,o(Ux, W. H. Bardett, author of *• Wallcs ^lout 



Forty DayafaHbel)caefft,''andatber 

worlts, instmetiTa and mtovstinf in tbcmaelves. 
and valnabla to mMif raaden as H h ww u iea of 
amtptmnl aceoaa and hin s if . 

The Atkeiutum amioanccs lliat Mr. Cola bas 
become possessed or a number of Cow^r MS8. of 
great mierest— including nme unpuMiKhed kcters 
of the poet— three written by hi» broik» Jahn, 
three bv 9r. Cothm. thirteen by Lady HesMk, 
two by M arj Onwin, several by Joa^h BUI, Mrs. 
Hill, Atohley Cowprr, Gen. Cowper, Lady Crottj 
Lady Austen, Or. John Johnsoa, Sunod Saer, 
Bishop Madan, Jekyll, Charlea Cheater, and 
others, together with a MS. oatalogoe of the poet's 
hbrary, taltea after his death. 



NOTICES OF BOOK& 



J the Ckmxh or Cmtgref- 
Horn of Prottitant SepwrntUtB^ Jwmtd at 
Serookff, H Nortk Notiimffkmmskiret in the 
Time qf Kin§ Jawte$ /.:— <A« Fommd^n of 
New Plpmomtk, tJte Pmremi Ceiom^ ^ New 
England By the Rev. Joseph Hunter. Lon- 
don: John Russell Smith, 36, Sobo Square. 

This volume may be regarded as an hidicatjom of 
the progressive spirit of the age. We have here 
a clergyman of the Church of England industri- 
ously collecting and examining numerous old 
documents rererriug to *' a Congregation of Pro- 
testant SeparatiitU." Though to the general 
reader this work will possess litUe interest, it is 
of great value, as throwing additional light on the 
history of an heroic band of men who suffered 
much for conscience' sake, and were honoured in 
aowing the seed of that great Auglo-Saxcm nation 
across the Atlantic. 

Truths Maintained. Bt James Biden, Author 
of the ** True Church.^* London: Aylott and 
Co. Price 10s. Od. 

This thick volume, of some flOO pagaa, is made up 
of a sariea of pamphlets on certain theological 
pvopositious, such as tbe meaning of Antichrist ; 
the iMture of the true Cburdi ; absolution : bap- 
tism: and the eucharist. It is not for us to can- 
vass the author's opinions on these suhjocts ; but 
we must nay. we do not admire the title he has 
given to his volume ; for if his opinions are ad- 
mitted to be *' Truths," then there is an end to all 
controversy respecting them. 



A Taeht Voyage to Iceland, in 1853. London : 

Arthur Hall, Virtne and Co. Price Is. 6d. 
This ia a very interesting little volume, admirably 
•dapteii, both in style, type, and general " getting 
up," for the purpose for which U is dedgncd,— 
Vic, ** Bi^way Reading.** 



Tha PoeCe Children. By Patrlek Seott. Lon- 
don: L(mgmen,Bro«ni, Green, and LangBAans. 
Price Is. 

We have hera a amaU volume af poems, by one 



I who bas produaad aeveral prewiooa warka oCaen- 
I siderable proause. Mr. SeoCt'a paetry is «f a 
roeUpbysical eaate, and pervaded by a wiM, 
mourn f\il, dream-like spirit In the present sosall 
collection there are man^ passages of much 
beauty ;~ia Act, it eontsina oMee true poetic 
sentiment than many woiks of greater buOL and 
larger pretensions. 



Belitfin Special Providencet, Bzamimed fty the 
Liifht o/ScrtDtmre and Experience,im a Seriee 
o/Lfttrrt addreised to the Rev. Dr. Buchamam^ 
GtoMgow, in Repig to hie Sermon <m the Cho- 
leraic VtsitatioH. By R. AUister. London: 
Houlston and Stoneman. Price 

Tbe chaiacter of this work may be inferred from 
its title. It is designed to refute a belief in spedal 
providences, whether in the shape of physical 
rewards or puni.^hments. Tbe author views his 
sulgrct from the Christian standpoint, as he as- 
sens his belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, who governs the world on wise, beneficent, 
butted laws. He writes with considerable clear- 
ness and force, and his work will be p er ue e d with 
interest : althouith the reader will, tti this as in 
all similar cases, feel that he ought to hear dto 
arguments on the opposite sid^, before ha is iB t 
position to arrive at a sound oondosioo. 



Healthjf Homes, and how to make Cfteak Def- 
eated by permission to the Bight Hoa. Lord 
Pslroerston. By Wm. Bardwrll, ^y^i^hitiff^ 
London : Dean and Son. Prioe 9a. 

Tbe suhjea treated of in this little volume Is a 
most important one. Healthy homes are fin 
tial to the well being of society; and we rqjtdoe 
that this fact is now generally admiited, and Ibat 
the duty arising from it is increa!«ingly §elL The 
work before u» contains some valuable hiaii aod 
suggestiuns on the erection of hnusea Ibr the in- 
dustrious cla-tses ; and although the plans given 
are principally for large hons*^, intended to ae- 
oouimodaie sevtf ral families, tbay OMty be nansiifciii 
with advantage by all intnwiixrkttnin hyildia 



No. IV. 
THE METHOD OF SELF-CULTURE. 

There is a common and lamentably prevalent mistake abroad in the poblic mind, ot 
which we wonld gladly disabuse it, that great ends cannot be wrought out unless bj the 
eTokement of great agencies, and " enterprises of great pith and moment" cannot be effec- 
tivelj brought to completion without a vast accumulation of all appliances and means. 
The intense gregariousness of the present age, — the centralization in which it indulges,— 
the partnerships, clubs, societies, institutions, associations, unions, guilds, &c., which 
abound, and the vast concentrations to which the mind thus becomes accustomed, are 
perhaps in certain senses as productive of evil as in others thej are the effective promoters 
of good. When we see man joined with man, means leagued to means, influence united to 
influence, — all accumulated for the purpose of effecting one grand object, — we are apt to 
become so impressed with the magnitude of the agencies needful to produce results, that 
we lose in a great measure the sense of individual importance and responsibility. We get 
into the habit of acting by proxy and delegation — of working out our views by associations 
— of banding together to do or to aid — ^and of merging our respective individualities into 
public unities. We become believers in aggregation, and sacrifice our self-hood, that we 
may add weight and influence to mobhood. Self-action is abnegated, and mobocracy 
reigns. Each man seems to himself a littleness needing help, and capable of effecting 
naught unless in concert with, and amid the huzzas and plaudits of, his fellows. We are 
a race of pigmies, simply because we will not be giants. We fritter our great purposes 
in assemblies, ooze away our patriotism in public meetings, vent our reh'gious zeal in 
speechification or patient hearing of speechification, and attend young men's associations 
for mental improvement to talk of, but seldom to work out our self-culture. 

We wish, in opposition to all this, to write in £avour of self-hood — ^in maintenance of the 
doctrine that each man is and ought to be a power — ^in support of self-trust, self-action, 
self-thinking, and self-reform. We desire not the merging of the Egoism of each into a 
Fast plurality, but the elevation of each individual being into a power working for the 
attainment of a great end — and thus producing, in the totality of the effect, a greater 
amoont of public good, and an incalculable increase in private advancement We know 
it is vain to attempt to write down public institutions; and, though we are exceedingly 
anxious to excite to personal self-culture, we need not attempt it. We have no wish to 
oppose the good effected by unions, but to expose the mistake, too often indulged in, that 
unions can effect good in a mass when the individuals composing them are not elaborating, 
each for himself, that knowledge which is power along with that union which is strength. 
In short, we are afraid that union is becoming weakness by withdrawing the stimuli to 
individual exertion, and consequently lessening the real available strength of each indi- 
vidual as well as the united energy and usefulness of the whole. There are too many entioe- 
ments to hear and to read, and too few to think and study; so much so, that many young 

2m 
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men spend all the hoon appropriate to study in attending " Lectures on the Advantages of 
Study/* listening to essajs on '* The Value and Importance of a Bight Use of Time," or 
reading ** Aids to Self-Culturei" without ever making one truly strenuous effort to practise 
those precepts, which, having been heard so often, have blunted the ear, and hardened the 
heart, as well as blurred the conscience. Header, awake and consider what waste of time, 
what arrant folly, what dastardly cowardice, what wanton sinfulneas is hid behind that 
mock zeal for knowledge of which we speak. That lethargic indulgence in opiates for the 
conscience— those pitiful and paltry palliations of half- conscious guilt — these mean equivo- 
cations and naake-believes — these actor-faced shams — these heart disguises must be givoi 
up, and reality and honest endeavour take their place. 

Now is the very time to change all this; to cast up accounts of the immense deficits of 
the year — to take stock of our mental acquirements, and begin to look after the true busi- 
ness of life with earnestness and vigour. Test the investments of that most predolis of 
all capitals — Time — ^which have been made during this year, give no further credit 
to defaulters or impostors, however fair and specious their address or outward seeming, and 
hereafter follow the maxim of Shakespeare: — 

" To thine owntelf be true, 
And it must follow, at the night the day, 
Thou eane't not then be fUse to any man.'* 

Let us have no " mouth-made vows that break themselves in speaking,** but reaJ^ etumest, 
energetic, rational resolves — and let each of us attempt to be henceforth 

"True 
Tathe great moral of a passing world." 

The Method of Self-Culture signifies simply the toay to set about it TMs depends 
upon the aim we have. We have before noticed the difference between self-culture and 
professional culture, and have hitherto given forth our maxims in reference to the former. 
This course we shall still continue, and argue for the general culture of the whole man 
rather than any peculiar or special sort of culture. 

The first element in self-culture is self-knowledge; for upon our perception of our .own 
capacities or defects depends the proportionate amount of labour to be bestowed upon the 
several items in which culture is sought And here we may be permitted to notice one 
special dbtinction between professional and self-culture. In the former we ought to foUow 
our aptitudes and special likings; in the latter we ought specially and particularly to 
culture those portions of the mind in which the chief defects have been remarked. In 
any case self-knowledge is the initiative element in self-culture. 
" Another's knowledge 

Applied to my instruction cannot equal 

My own soul's knowledge how to inform acts. 

And the Almighty Wisdom having given 

Each man within himself an apter light 

To guide his acts, than any light without him, 

It seems a fault iu any that depend 

On other's knowledge, and exile their own.'* 

This self-knowledge being given, then, as the initial principle of self-culture — disdodng 
at one view, our various deficiencies, and the large capacities dwelling in our inunortal 
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nature— these foUovr, as the general roles of method by whioh the life most be governed, 
that practical self-culture may be possible: — 

1st. Consecrate and set apart some portion of each day, however short the hours may 
be mih which leisure blesses us, for the culture of the souL 

While of Hie world and in tiie world, let this one season, brief as it may be, give you the 
power of rising above the world, — its low policies, its mean trickeries, its paltry hypocrisies, 
its money-making shuffles, its petty pleasures, its chasings of wealth up to — ^if not beyond 
^-the very verge of dishonest dealing. Let the mind even for a little every day be lifted 
into a serener atmosphere, where truth may perchance find breath. Give your thoughts 
in these hours to quiet contemplation, "to serious thought, to careful reading, to meditations 
COOL the purpose of being and the duties of life. Leave bustle, and business, and gain, and 
popularity, and schemes of worldly progress behind, and in the secret sanctuary of the 
mind, think, think upon things worthy of the noble destiny which each man is created 
capable of achieving, and toork within your minds whatever change is needful to be 
wrought there, that you may more worthily fulfil the braveries which every human life 
that is worthy must exhibit These braveries lie in the life-path of each mortal; blessed 
is he who without cowardice, as without foolhardiness, encounters and conquers them. Let 
no wavering of purpose, no allurement, no winning smile from the falsehoods of society, ever 
tempt you to violate the holy duty of meeting with your own soul each day to learn how 
the duties of life have found and left it. 

2nd. Select the master-minds of our country for your subsidiary counsellors and aux- 
iliaries in this work. 

The voice of God to man must never be forgotten. Though we sedulously abstain from 
intrusion into the clerical province, and restrain ourselves from writing homilies, we must 
not permit our individual silence on these points to be mistaken or misconstrued. We 
recommend human authors only as subsidiary counsellors and auxiliaries. Let the ydce of 
God be ever pre-eminent! But the noble Uterature of our land is rich in grand counsels, 
goopl thoughts, brilliant expositions of truth. Indeed, no man can become truly great, can 
ever write his name on the fist of '' the honourable cmes of the earth,** without being the 
bringer of new light into the scheme of Ufe, and flashing upon some truth which humanity 
loves in its heart of hearts— a brilHancy and attractiveness unnoticed before. The earth's 
sages are heaven's teachers. Each great soul learns all he knows from the universe of 
God around, and the gift of God within, him; so far, therefore, as he is an apt scholar, he is 
'* truly taught of God," and bears a message, and fulfils an apostohite to his fellow-men. 
^Thos he puts his talents out to usury, and makes posterity his heir. How often do we 
thanklessly fling aside "the precious life-blood" of these master-spirits anoong men. 
*' Bead, mark, learn, and inwardly digest;" in one word, study the works of great authors, 
and '*' grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel." 

Books which are to be studied should be the best of thttr class. Superior knowledge 
can never be acquired without converse with superior minds. Quality, not quantity, is 
the element by which a good library must be judged. Isaac Watts makes a remark, 
somewhere, to the following efifect:— Life is too short, and Time is too precious, to allow 
of our reading books only that we may learn they are not worth reading. In all cases, 
then, choose those books which the unanimous voice of agss, or what is equally satis- 
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fiMtory, the nnaiiiiiMNit inffirage of the viattt and best ootonpomy jndgeB, hsre recom- 
mended highly. A good Vbraiy is as neceesaiy for the porpoaet of study as a good 
dictiooarj is to aid as in understanding what we read. We nrast stody nibjecU, not liooks 
merely. Hence ererj hoar we spend in reading most be followed bj some time spent in 
thinking, in connecting heX with £ict, thoaght with thoai^t, or thought with fiust, sad 
in comparing the riews given on each snbject bj one aathor with the liews advocated by 
others. Good books are the best company, and from the best company the greatest 
advantages may be gained. To keep the best company is, therefiire, the spedal dntj of 
every one engaged in Sdf-Cnltore. 

3rd. Let order reign in the distribution of yoar time and the arrangement of yoor studies. 

The order which we, from oar own past experience, woold advise is, stody in the morning, 
contemplation and oidinaiy everyday-needed reading in the evening. The morning hoor, 
however early the time of toil may be, is the best for study. Fix firmly, then, (me or two 
facts, principles, or notions, and yoa have matter for contemplation and reflectioa to which 
the mind will naturally recur at every disengaged moment of the day. Thus the impres- 
sion deepens, and becomes more distinct; and by entering immediately into the current 
and ctrcuktion of our thoughts becomes more intimately and indissolnbly ours. In the 
evening-time, the day and its affiurs are fresh and palpable before the Memory, who is 
quite ready to give true witness in the court of Beason as to the facts of the day gone by. 
To reflect, then, is to give conscience an opportunity of approval or disapproval, — is to 
bestow upon Sorrow the power of entering into alliance with Besdve to avoad or resist the 
evils of the morrow, — ^is to admit of the possibility of the whole faculties of the soul 
^ taking counsel together," regarding the futurity before them. 

The order of study should be from the simple to the more complex in regular gradation. 
This should be perseveringly and unvaryingly pursued. Desultoriness is inimical to true 
progress. It flatters the vanity, but saps the strength of the souL We must not haste 
too'much to be wise, lest we enter into the snares with which the life-lot of man is strewed. 
The order of the practical papers in our course of *^ Aids to Self-Culture " will be guide4 by 
this principle. They shall be concise but accurate — ^brief but complete outlines of all 
matters necessary to be known in each of the branches of study which we shall think 
needful to advise to make ^ a full man." 

4th. Thoroughly comprehend, and accurately acquire, the signification of all absolutely 
necessary technical terms. 

They form the points of attachment for all subsequent acquisitions. These fixed, all 
truths are easily grouped round and fastened to them, and all is then secure. 

5th. Attempt no subsequent step until the preceding one has been successfully taken. 

All knowledge properly arranged should pass from truth to truth with gradual increase 
of difficulty; if, then, one step be left untaken, the want of the knowledge which should 
have been gained must make itself felt at each subsequent occasion in which the truth not 
known mingles with, and forms an element in, any subsequent truth. 

6th. Do not sufler the hours of study to be interfered with by any avoidable circimi- 
stance, and use every energy to avoid any circumstance which threatens interference. 

Habits are only acquired and retained by perseverance; and new habits are finmed by 
neglect'ng to keep the old ones bright and polished by use. To neglect the observance of 
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a good habit is to fonn at least odo bad one, mayhap manj such. Make stndj the habit 
of the soul. Let it be " native and endued into that element 

7th. Pebseyerance. 

Difficulties should not daunt but nerve us. The mere fact of the emergence of a diffi- 
culty should arouse all our self-esteem and all our energy of mind to work out its sub- 
jection. We must, in all points, be conquerors — ^be invincible. n 

We press upon you now to single yourself from all aims inconsistent with making your- 
self worthy in life. Whatever be your station, be truly noble. Let none of the fallacies 
of worldliness impose upon you. One task is before you. See to it that it be done — to 
make your own soul worthy of a destiny such as Heaven designed it for. Self-hood and 
Man-hood; — twine these together with Saint-hood in one garland, and be worthy to wear 
them on your brow. Let not the gift of a new year be offered to us once more till we 
have resolved to use t^] better than we have used the present. And may its chronicles, 
written by the recording angel, contain many facts proving that some of my readers have 
striven to 

** Follow my thought along its mountainous path ; " — 
have changed resolution into action, thought into realization, and consecrated life to the 
performance of duty and the accomplishment of self-culture. And may the writer not 
neglect his own lessons. 

Farewell now; may a new year bring us aU together again, " wiser and better men." 

S.N. 



OUGHT THE UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE TO BE THROWN 
OPEN AS NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR BRITISH SUBJECTS OF ALL 
RELIGIOUS OPINIONS? 

AFFIRMATIVE REPLY. 



And do you not know, Grammarian I 
H. D. L., that every general of an army does 
what **Rol]a'* has done? Pray answer me; 
it requires no logic. Did not Alexander and 
Hannibal, Caesar and Napoleon, Christ and 
Paul, Luther and Knox, present in their 
day to thy unpenetrating class, as I do to 
thee, " such singular tactics," to use your 
own words, and such "bad generalship"? 
Did they not? Were not their characters 
and principles manifest in their actions? 
Were they not honest in the open avowal of 
their intentions, whether good or bad? They 
wished the world to understand them; there- 
fore they had nothing to do with that which 
you BO strongly recommend by implication 
in your splenetic attack; viz., reservation 
and double dealing! We reverence the per- 



son who can fearlessly take his stand, not 
boastingly but quietly; and as fearlessly 
avow his religious and political principles 
touching any controversial agitation; such, 
we must tell H. D, L., were " the singular 
tactics" of Christ, and " the bad generalship" 
of Paul and Luther, and of all who have 
done anything for God on earth. 

We should not think H. D. L. less honest, 
but the reverse, were he to tell us more 
plainly how he loves State Chnrchism, and 
how he would rejoice to see her reign yet 
again in Star Chamber intolerance! 

Voltaire is not to be admired the less be- 
cause he made the world to understand him, 
although his cause was not of God! Let 
H. D. L. remember the Latin apothegm, — 
" jPcu est et ah hoste doceri;" and learning of 
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•nd for the fatnre be gniltj of similar ** bad 
geoeralship'* in til bis efforts. 

We feel assured that all cor readers know 
wbat ''Bolbi'' ttaods for in ibis natioBal arena 
of £ur plaj, oo snbjceta of pressing moment; 
we meant from tbe beginning tbej sbouldf 
and oar mtentioo is still tbe same; bat as 
for this t^^ fatmu abstraction, H. D. L., 
who can predicate of it either logic, prin- 
ciple, motive, or transfiareney? Its high 
ambitioo is nothing more than a galUsh 
attack, and, as it was to be expected, tarns 
oat a grou trustification of argaments and 
prindplea, instead of an expoutioo of trath 
inrolTed in the debate. We have been pic- 
toring H. D. L. to oorselves weeping his 
tears "of considerable pitj"* while at his 
desk — tears over oar " fallacies," be it 
known; which, if be had not told us, we 
shonld have been in danger of tracing to 
another canse, viz., that having examined 
cor open position on the vast continent of 
trath, and finding all our points well de- 
fended, and evidently impregnable to all his 
artillery (which the article itself proves, by 
the way), he did, in his ntter disappointment 
and despair, take to tears! We think there 
is good reason for this snpposition even now, 
notwithstanding the words of oar opponent 
to the contrary. We refer to the facts that 
th« article in question is a* replete with 
unquaUfied dogmatism as it is utterly devoid 
of induction —virulent as it is superficial^ and 
absurd as it is unsatisfactory. Lei as come 
to the substantiation of the several points of 
our decision in this matter. 

I. This arUcle, signed "H. D. L.," is as 
replete with onqualified dogmatism as it is 
utterly devoid of indoction. Tbe Church 
of England, says H. D. L., neither endea- 
vours to kindle enmity nor arooae discontent 
against h»self ; nor has she such sentiments 
of acrimonious hatred against those, who, 
while they differ in Sk few forms and ovtvKucd 
riteSf agree with her in all the grand tndks 
of Christianity (see p. 390). That the first 
statement in this summary sentence is not 
true, none will affirm. It is a truism. The 
self satisfaction, lethsrgy, and moral corrup- 
tion a[ the Church of England is demonstra- 
tive not only of her utter inutility as a 
system of religion, but of her deep toned 
apostacy from that divine institution she 
degrades and panegyrizes* Bat of Um second 



statement, tbe past hiitwy and ptiwpt trmns- 
aotioBS of Epiaoopaejy both with volnmed 
thunder pnmonnoe an unqualified denial I 
We are amazed how H. D. L. dare to com- 
mit soeh palpable falsity to contzorexaal 
paperl We bear in this BiaeteoBth eeatory 
of strange things and paradoxes^ but this 
exceeds them all. The tolerant character of 
Episcopacy, the tendomess she maniftsts to 
those who differ from her! Bight BevwcDd 
Fathera, Bisbqw, and Popes, here is tfaa 
champion who defends the doings of Epnaeo- 
pacy as mercifully tolerant ! Has H. D. L. 
read history? We presume not. Whence 
came the iafamoos Star Chamber, and who 
was iU high priest? Whft tamded the fi^ 
lowers of Wycliffe? Who persecuted the 
glorious Puritans? Why did that noble 
band of men, the Pilgrim Fathers, forsake 
their native land? Who condemned Lord 
Cobham to tbe flames? To come to our 
own times : — ^Who, but the other day, seized 
in oar little town a tradesman's goods, and 
commissioned persons to buy them at a 
public auction? Who so lately stood in 
direct opposition to the rights of above half 
our population, as it regards the universities 
as national institutions? There is but one 
answer, H. D. L., and shame to thy dogma- 
tism, it is — Episcopacy I 

Gentle reader, bear with us while we yet 
again expose the errors of this writer, and 
do not deem it unnecessary, since H. D. L. 
has presumed to pen them. The divergen- 
cies of an opponent must not be overlooked. 
H. D. L. takes particular care to assert what 
he cannot prove, supposing we presume that 
his ipse d»xit is suMciait guarantee for the 
truth of what be advances. Be denies *' that 
Dissenters are necessary to the well-bei!^ 
morality, and religious state of our universi- 
ties,** and, of coorse, of society in generaL 
Let the present immoral conditioa of the 
universities speak for itsdfl Is it not high 
time that the glorious principles of poritan 
dissent presented their mighty spiritnal 
phalanxes in 'these domains of r^ious pro- 
fanity and corruption? The time is come, 
and we can confidently anticipate the final 
and future reformation of these oniversitieB! 
As it regards Dissent and the moral wdl- 
being (^ sodety, H. D. L., and tbe testis 
mony of history, are in direct opposition. If 
English history teach any one thing clearly 
and beyond dispute, down from that great 
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Dissenter Wjdiffe to Lather, and down to 
our time, it if this — ^that the one great con- 
servatiTe religioiis element which redeems 
the character of our State-Ohnrch-ridden 
mtioa is DtBseui and Nonconformitjff whe- 
ther in connectuMi with Papacj or Episco- 
pacy! Who were Wjcliffe, Lnther, Crom- 
wdl, Milton, Baxter, Banjany the Lollards, 
the Puritans, the Pilgrim Fathers? Who? 
Why Dissenters in whom the grace of Christ 
and the spirit of the Almighty reigned, amid 
the gross moral darkneesand spiritnal death 
of a State-imposed, supported, and subservi- 
ent Chorch I This is historic fact, let H. D. L. 
remember; not the ip8e dixit of any one man, 
bnt the roice and testimony of past ages. 
We wonld caution H. D. L. how he despises 
this eyidence, and in future controversy 
commit himself again, by advancing any- 
thing so erroneous and absurd 1 Dissent — 
so long as a State Church exists in the 
British Constitution — is the bulwark of re- 
ligious liberty, and the only God-appdnted 
and approved conservative principle of moral 
character and national glory I 

IL This article is extremely superficial 
and unsatisfactory in its gravest points and 
entire character. To the proof. Mark, then, 
the following extract: — "To support the 
Church of England ought, thm, to be the 
aim of every patriot, and every Christian; 
and the more assistance i^ obtains, the 
greater will be the national benefit. Now, 
in the universities she finds a powerful aid, 
and a firm support to herself. But admit 
the Dissenters, and what is the result?" 
Do not forget the fact, reader, that Dissent- 
ers are admitted by Act of Parliament, lately 
triumphantly gained. Now, observe what 
H. D. L. says will be the redult, to our great 
joy and his perplexity: — '^ Confusion and 
enmities in the universities themselves, and 
thus ruin to the Church, and consequently, 
the overthrow of at least oar national Chris- 
tianity.'* We trust H. D. L. is no false pro- 
phet, and that according to his own candid 
belief, tkii State Church, whose securities, he 
elsewhere remarks, are so ffood, is vurtually 
mined, and that her down&ll is a moral cer- 
tainty. This is the best news a true Dis- 
senter can hear; and how gratefully does it 
come to his heart through the confessbn of 
one of its defenders. This thought will 
inspire him to unwearied activity in the 
cause of that Great Master, who declared 



that his kii^om was not of this world. 
This glorious anticipation encircles his dreams 
of millennial glory with halcyon jojl In 
this event he sees the triumphs of religions 
liberty, and the growing empre of that king- 
dom which shall have no end, stable as the 
battlements of heaven, eternal as the throne 
of the Highest 1 

Verily, H. D.L., this is no fiction; you 
here establish as fact our own position in 
this debate — ^fact, however, which you do 
not hesitate to deny — the downfidl of Epis- 
copacy as a State Church, ^ an event, we 
repeat it, toward which the great popular 
agitations of the day, religious and political, 
all point'' 

This statement, H. D. L. affirms to be 
unproved in the fiioe of the startling fact, 
which according to his own belief and words 
inevitably secures " the ruin of the Church I " 
He is not the only one who, in the exercise 
of a dogmatic spirit, has strengthened his 
opponent's argumentative position, and vir- 
tuaUy lost the seeming plausibility of his 
cause in the pages of this magazine. 

What does the reader think of theimper* 
tinent assertion that *' every Christian ought 
to support the Church of England I" Does 
not H. D. L. know that every Christian has 
his conscientious convictions; and that evexy 
Dissenting Christian believes Ejascopacy to 
be a false Church — the shrine of mammon 
and sm, and not oi God and holmess,— >that 
all State Churchism is opposed to the teach* 
ings of the New Testament? Is he not 
aware that there are more than three mil- 
lions of such persons in England who more 
or less possess these conscientious and scr^ 
tural convictions concerning Episcopacy, utd 
yet for all this he presumes to tell them 
their christian duty runs counter to their 
consciences and scriptural views! Such a 
statement is too puerile, dogmatic, and ridi- 
culous to excite more than a smilel We 
would remind H. D. L. that Christ and his 
teadiings alone are a Dissenter's standard of 
duty in matters of religion, from which he 
will not depart, however loud the clamooni 
(^ a SUte Church! 

H. D. L. would have us believe that 
religious character has hitherto been the 
passport to Oxford and Cambridge {Videp* 
392, Une 29—46). He speaks of religioQ 
as a " necessary quality" in those who were 
to find an entrance there, and of talent at a 
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•eooodtffcootiderstkii. BottbUmibUe in- 
tnmatkn is too pslpsUe to esospe detectioo ; 
the entire histoty of these nniTenities imder 
Episeopsl domioatioii is in stsrtling opposi- 
tion to it. It is not necesisiy, neither is it 
required, that those who enter there possess 
frikdrehffion. The great mass of the stodeots 
in Ozfbfd and Cambridge are men of no real 
xeligioos chancter. Thtj go there for the 
most part prolane, and ofttimes grosslj im- 
moral, men or boys, and snch they leare 
these hitherto Episcopalian shrines! ** Will 

ri snbsoribe to Uiese Thirty-nhie Articles? ** 
the anxions enqmiy of Episcopacy to 
those hitherto seeking entrance there. ** Do 
this, and enter." Is it not a fact, that thou- 
sands hare done it who had prored pests to 
sodetj? Is is not a fact, that the mass of 
those now there are as completelj devoid of 
christian principles as they are of a genuine 
desire for knowledge and study? We are 
amazed at the boldness of our opponent in 
even Tentnring snch a groes fslsity by way 
of open insinuation in controversy. If it is 
true that religious character is not a '^ ne- 
cesiory quality** in those who would enter 
these public schools under Episcopacy, it is 
quite as true that talent is not a ** neceaary 
quaUtjff** for genius has left these places, 
almost as often as it has entered them, 
shocked and disgusted I 

The concluding sentence of this article is 
a literary curiosity, and as such we beg our 
reader to inspect it. What can or does it 



From the analysis of this production we 
are led to suppose that Ta]leyrand*s cele- 
brated saying, viz., "That speech was given 
to man for the purpose of disguising his 
thoughts,*' has b^ received by our friend 
H. D. L. as an axiom in his pbilosophy, and 
logic to be embodied in all his writings. 

Consistency demands an immediate audi- 
ence with the other Episcopalian debaters on 
this question. We now come into close con- 
tact with, we presume, some important per- 
sonages, if not mighty pens. There is F. J. L., 
invested with that awful college mystery — 
** B. A,,"-— Lord ** Justice,** and Incumbent 
"S. S.** 

The only plausible aspect in which our 
opponents have, after great effort, left the 
shadow of truth as it regards their position, 
is in the assumption of a point which not 
only we as Dissenters deny, but also the two 



Houses of Parliament, together with thtQgmA 
mass of Episcopalian Ghriatians; viz., tliat 
these nniversities are " private property." 

Never in the oonrae of our reading have 
we met with a purer assmnption, and a more 
untenable position, in a dd»te of this im- 
portance. This indeed should have been an 
impregnable fortress of truth ; but most un- 
fortunately for our eager opponents, it has 
proved a most miserable defence through the 
whole debate, alike opposed to the testimoDy 
of history, k^c, reason, law, and statutes. 

Are not these univeruties the schools of 
the Church ? and is not the Church tiie 
Church of the State? Is not the En^lA 
monarch declared the "Defender of the 
Faith,** and the Head of the Church Episco- 
pal? Has not English law prononneed and 
virtually made these universities, whatever 
their prior pretenmons, public and national 
corporate institutions? Have they not ever 
been essentially subject to the .legidative 
power? There is but one reply, and that 
— Yes! Where, then, is the use of such 
miserable sophistry as that which pompously 
and pseudo-triumphantly comes from the 
pens of S. S. and Lord " Jistice! " Let it 
be remembered, that F. J. L. has wen aban- 
doned thiij the only poesible giound of de- 
fence in his wretched position, and has 
pronounced these universities "national** 
institutions, and in his lack of valid argtl- 
ments has resorted to subterfuges and would- 
be objections, altogether unworthy of a man 
of his acquisitions! It wonld be waste of 
time and space to enter into the speculative 
digressions of our "B.A.'* opponent; we 
therefore pass on to the articles in the No- 
vember number, signed " Justice** and S. S. 

The assumption of the first of these names 
led us to expect something partaking of the 
awful and august character of that stem 
divinity — Justice. Beader, have you perused 
the article signed " Justice ** ? If you have, 
you know somewhat of our utter disappoint- 
ment. It opens (we must be faithful) with 
a maudlin introduction of prosy cant, yeiy 
like to the conversation of those pious per- 
sons who think if mankind would but be 
charitable to the monster crimes and goigon 
evils which fallen humanity loves and groans 
beneath, this world of ours would soon be 
redeemed and blest But my sin-oppressed 
and bound brother, out upon snch nonsoise 
and delusion. " Truth" is thy cry and mine 
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-—first and last Tis deepest, blackest pro- 
fanity to hide Stygian error nnder the bean- 
teoos garb of heavenly charity I 

Verily, "Justice,** thou hast, in this Epis- 
eopal sermon of thine, forgotten the modus 
cperandi of all earth's pious heroes in the 
awfiil mystery of human redemption. Their 
language erer seemed terrible in the ears 
of those whose errors and vices they ex- 
posed, and taught humanity to abhor. They, 
none of them, be it known, cloaked up their 
thoughts in ambiguous language, and never 
pennitted error and sin to skulk beneath the 
** garments of charity.** The words of Socra- 
tes^ of Luther, of Knox, and chief of all, the 
God-Man himself, even after the lapse of 
ages, are big with '* excess of wrath,'* as 
yoa call it, and terrible in the regions of 
error and vice, if but once sounded! Yon 
are loud in the praise of that sublime man, 
Hilton; read, I pray, the last five pages of 
his treatise on " Reformation in England," 
when Episcopacy was blackest in crime, be- 
cause most powerful I Is there no tenfold 
" excess of wrath'* there, if my feeble utter- 
ance be the standard? What sayest thou of 
Socrates' dialogues, Christ's sermons, and 
Lathec*s debatings in the era of Popedom? 

If " Justice** admits " Rolhi'* to be " hon- 
est,*' " conscientious,** and, above all, " domg 
service both to God and man,** why all this 
cant about charity? If " Rolhi*' is doing 
such " service,'* bid him God speed, throw 
open thy region of thought, and ask him not 
to lay the implements of his successful war- 
fare aside because some like half-truth and 
much principle abandoning Charity! Fie 
on thee, and thy counsel, "Justice!** 
Never will we say polite ambiguities and 
charitable things in the awakened ear of 
corruption and error-enthroned Episcopacy. 

So F. J. L. and"Rolla'*met "like im- 
placable foes! " This is a curious piece of 
information, since, in all probability, " Rolla's** 
opening article was written months before 
F. J. L.'s, and, what is most evident, could 
by no means meet in opening articles except 
as unknown debaters, both alike unconscious 
of each other's arguments and articles I 

We submit this matter to the decision of 
our candid readers most gladly. Is there 
the shadow of personality in our opening 
article? Is it not throughout a plain state- 
ment of glaring facts, which none can gain- 
say without moral guilt? Is it not entirely 



directed against national institutions, as 
based on fdbe principles, and in every i»pect 
perfectly devoid of personality? If we have 
used plain and expressive terms concerning 
error and guilt, no honest man will condemn 
us; for the rest, we care not. There is one 
redeemmg feature in this article notwith- 
standing, and for the result of which we 
tender our sincere thanks. We refer to the 
category of contradictions which " Justice" 
has linked together on page 407, col. 1, 
which leaves no neutrality to any reflecting 
mind on this subject. The moral necessity 
is either the reformation of these hitherto 
Episcopalian shrines, or the extinction of 
them. It being an historic fact of everyday 
illustration that Episcopacy possesses no 
principle of self-reformation, it remains the 
terrible work of national legislation or Puri- 
tan Nonconformity! Let the future say 
which. We must, with a smile at " Justice," 
leave the reader to decide how Ui correct 
he is in his absurd notion of " partnership 
annihilation.** Messrs. "Justice" and H. D. L. 
Company!!! 

Here follows another specimen of our 
friend's rashness. He pauses before he 
attacks the stronghold of one whom he 
would not meet in "personal combat" — B.S. 
— ^because so mighty a champion, as he 
concludes, in debate. Strange to say, he 
commences the attack, and perpetuates it 
*mid roars of laughter! His great battering 
ram is however nothing more than a jeu di 
motf and his mighty cannonry a few Fifth 
of November schoolboy squibs, both hurled 
with puny might upon the eternal granite of 
everlasting truth, the sound of which scarce 
rends the air, much less pierces the circum- 
ambient clouds which roll around the top- 
most battlements of the heaven-reaching 
heights! 

And yet for all thb, our friend's tower, 
according to "Justice's" idea of triumph, 
"is fallen I is fallen ! " from its sublime heights 
— overthrown from its eternal granite! while 
upon its terrible ruins " Justice" shouts his 
own praise and raises new ramparts ! We 
have met with some rib-rending, Quixotic, 
convulsing laughabilities in the Controversial^ 
istf but this is the chefdauvre of ridiculous- 
ness, and the vanitas vanitatum of self-decep- 
tion ! We will give our friend " Justice" one 
word of advice, by way of exchange for his 
sermon. In future give us logic not cant; 
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nrffmmmfs net nomtmH ; mnd cvgr remeniber 
that «Uien shoold be left to aliiNit tb J prsiM 
and tdl thy trroaphs. 

Of S. S.'i mrtklt little can be laid, nnea 
Hke the one that baa jost paned tmder 
ivriew, it amounta to notbiog to the point 
at iftne, beii^, we avppoee, w£it it looka Toty 
Uke, the nn^hand attack of one who has 
no argnmente to oae, save one alreadj worn 
ont, in the parading of which lophistration, 
the reader ie reminded of the '* fire- brand" 
obaracter of ** BollaV artide, and the "^ em. 
tie conrte" of B. S.*8 intellect There ia a 
daM of men in soeie^ whoee entire genins 
seeks to develop its actifitj and power in 
oontradieting what others may say, or in 
echoing the argnments of their frieiids; — 
to this clas8| we imagine, oar friends '* Jns- 
tice** and S. S. belong, by right of natural 
enrolment. Bat of what real service soch 
characters are in intellectaal warfare and 
logical antagonism, remains to be shown. 

There are, however, two points we shall 
notice in'condosion. S. S., like " Jastice,** 
misconstrues the motives of Dissenters in 
this movement " Jastice" makes ont that 
we demand a participation in university 
benefits becanse those who enjoy them so 
grossly abase them. This is false. Dis- 
senters demand what is their national due in 
national institutions, and no more. As a 
matter of right and justice the Dissenters 
have as much claim on the nniversities as 
Episcopalians. Possession is by no means 
an absolute proof of justidal right 

S. S. errs in his coodusion, that if the 
universities under Episcopacy are so grossly 
immoral, ^* every well-wisher of his kind would 
be anzioos to drcumscribe their evil influ- 
ence as much as possible," by leaving them 
in the wide embrace of the Holy Church 1 
Verily, S. S., this argumentation may do for 
Episcopacy, but not for Dissent. Dissent, 
be it known, seeks and demands their reform- 
ation on the broad prindples of GhristiaDity, 
that constant innovation shall be made upon 
the kingdom of darkness and sin, till ^ He 
shall reign whote right it ts," at Oxford as 
well as in Nubia 1 Ergo, Dissenters do seek 
admissiim there in one great seuse, just as 



misaionariea do into metropolitan dem «f 
woel 

& S. directs** BoUaV attentktB to a lei^tfay 
extract firom the " Edinbuzgh Baview," as he 
sapposea, to famish aa aq^umeat in \m 
caose from the DissentiDg mhid. Bnt&S^ 
as a debater, oogfat to have posaee se d ssft- 
dent penatratioo to have diseovered that 
what he takes for a ludd statement of facts 
is a piece of folsone panegyiie, aa Quixetk 
as untrue; which, if from tba pea of a 
nominal Dissenter, sbookl excite the rebmke 
of all true Episcopalians, and the seons ef 
every true Christian. In this, S. S., aa a 
debater, resemUes the drowniag man, 
grasping at a straw, in the hope of ddiver- 
ance. 

Aa a proof of S. S.*s ignorance cooccniing 
British Dissent, we refer our readers to tba 
erroneoQS statement that the Britith Bommer 
is the Itading DiatmUng newtpaper. We 
refer S. S. to the statistics of the Nomcom- 
/ormiitf or even the Patrht, for his oilig^ 
enment. With all doe req»ect to S. S., 
" Wall," and « Campbdl," we must aay, we 
have more faith in the reality and TtU&tf 
of Nonconformity than in their veradty and 
insight, ever to believe that the throwing 
open of these universities wiU be anything in. 
favour of that iniqoitoas hieiardiy whidi 
has hitherto made them the tools df a cor- 
rupt priesthood! 

Beader, we opened this debate in the anti- 
dpation oif parMamentary triumi^ We were 
not disappdnted. The thunder of Dissent 
has again pealed through the crumbling dome 
of Episcopacy 1 

The Census has vdled the so-called Na- 
tional Church in growing gloom 1 Parlia- 
ment havmg publicly prodahned her iniqai^ 
in the nsnrpatian of that which ia not ber 
own, has come to the rescue! 

If H. D. L., " Justice," and Co., are r^ht, 
the great body «f Episcopalians, as well aa 
religious-liberty- protectii^ Noaconfomiiats, 
are wrong* 

Beader, is there any donbt as to the jnsiiee 
d Parliamentary dedsion in this case? God 
speeds the progress of religieaa principlesl 

Buckmf^iam, Bolla. 



NEGATIVE BEPLY. 



' Franklf, yet firmly, did I fight. 
Joining with others, for the Light, 
Life, and Strength of Albion, 
Episcopalian regimeu! 



And now contend, no better rule 

Can guide the Church and guard the s^mmL 

Harm to the universities 

Must from its loss in time aiise. 
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Aod sddsms, born of wild and vaiu 
"Neolofj, and Atheiim reign. 

By It alone long to eiyoy tme freedom 

May we b<^, 
And safety from excesies find of 

Puritan and Pope ! " 

Thb question to which, since the first 
paper on this side was written, a most incon- 
sistent and arbitraiy solution has been giTen 
by Parliament, depends on these simple prin- 
ciples : — Should there be a national religion 
supported by the State? and should the na- 
tional seats of education be imder the guid- 
ance of that religion? 

In taking up my pen on this question 
once more, I beg to say, that I do so without 
the slightest hostility to any one; principles, 
and not men, have been and will be the sole 
object of my animadversion. Neither have I 
knowingly or willingly been guilty of untrue 
assertions or misrepresentations, as B. S. 
would insinuate (p. 414), in respect to which 
I shall have occasion afterwards to see if 
that contributor has not needlesslj intro- 
duced personaUties into the discussion. 

The whole of the first paper on the other 
side has been so completely analysed by 
H. D. L. and " Justice," that any further 
investigation of it might appear superfluous. 
I might indeed have shown that Milton and 
Howitt, the Puritan revolutionists, and Besse 
the Quaker, with the Infidel Gibbon, and 
semi-infidel "Westminster Review," were 
not fit witnesses against tmiversities which 
produced the most illustrious defenders of 
the Constitution in Church and State; and 
' I might, in opposition to them, have quoted 
a host of witnesses who have spoken, some 
most enthusiastically, in favour of univer- 
sities which they knew well; from Chaucer's 
character of the "Clerk of Oxenford," or 
Oxford student of his day; from Shaks- 
pere's allusions to the high reputation of the 
same university; from Dryden's laudatory 
addresses to the same. I might show, from 
Bacon's own testimony, in the letter he sent 
to Tritiity College, Cambridge, with the pre- 
sentation copy of his great work, the " Novum 
Organum," that he himself attributed his 
vast and varied knowledge to the foundation 
laid at that university; and that the hope 
he therein expresses has since, by the con- 
fession of a modem philosopher of great 
name, been amply fulfilled.* I might quote 



* See Sir D. Brcwaler's Life of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, cbap. ii p. 13. 



a host of other modem writers to the same 
efiect, but ctd bono? With a few ^ri«f 
remarks then, to show that the admis- 
sion of Dissenters to the universities 
would not do the latter so much good as 
"Bolia" supposes, I thaU pass frwi him 
to engage antagonists more worthy of my 
pen. • 

Now, is it possible to deny that the sctence 
and phik)sophy of the nnivernties will suffer 
greatly when they cease to be regarded as 
the handmaids of religion? And what is 
the admission of Nonconformity but a step 
towards the virtual separation of learmng 
from religion? Evidently no system of re- 
ligions doctrine could be taught, no regular 
rdigious ordinances observed in the coll^ 
chapels, without exciting animosities among 
the various classes who will thus meet to- 
gether, unless one class or another should 
abstain from religious worship altogether 
during the terms. The forms of worship, 
even among Dissenters, are at present nu- 
merous, and their doctrines still more diver- 
gent; how would they agree among them- 
selves? And if all rdigious tests were 
abolished, both for admission to degrees, and 
to fellowships, and to professorships, have 
we not too much reason to believe that ere 
long the latter would be filled, many of them, 
by enemies, not only to the l^Uional Chorch 
but to every, religious system alike? We 
should soon have infidel teachers occupying 
posts founded and endowed for the propaga- 
tion of sound religious education. That such 
would be the case is proved by the history 
of the Lood<m and German Universities. 
Who can be ignorant of the infamous and 
Atheistic opinions that have been propounded 
by professors of the former since its founda- 
tion to the present thne?^f the lectures 
and written works derisive of Christianity 
and the Holy Scriptures that have been put 
forth by its teachers from Miihlenefels to 
Newman? And who has not heard of the 
host of infidels or semi-infidels who have 
broached their opinions from the professorial 
chairs of Germany? — opinions utterly at 
variance with the belief of the inspiration of 
scripture — who have ranked the books of 
Moms with heathen mythology, and treated 
the stories of sacred scripture as fables and 
myths? Surely, the danger of admitting 
Roman Catholics to Oxford, great as that is, 
is small compared with that of having there 
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such taaobera u Boframolkr, Paulas, Ge- 
Mmu, De Wette, Bauer, &e.* 

That our uniTeniiMt are now perfeet, I 
iroold be the last to maintain; no human 
institntioQ, under merelj bnman direction, 
erer can be; and to assert that there have 
been no great abases in their administration 
in tiroes past woald be absord indeed ; but 
tenfold greater is the absorditj of attributing 
these abases and this impafection to the 
oonnection of the nnirersities with oar pore 
and apostolic Chnrch. Might we not rather, 
with the case of the nniTersities of London 
and Qermanj before oar ejes, and the closing 
argaments of **Jnstice'' in oor minds, come 
to some sach conclosions as these: — That 
the admission to oar anivetsities of Antino- 
mianism and Nonconformity, which, consti- 
tated as the colleges are, will probablj result 
in the entire separation of religion from 
education and learning, is, besides being an 
act of flagrant injostice, dangerous to the 
Christianitj of this countiy, and must there- 
fore in the end be productive of enormous 
evil to the nation at lai^e; and that, under 
the guidance of the National Church, these 
institutions have worked better, and been 
more beneficial to all classes, than if thej 
had been thrown open to all, as schools of 
dissension and infidelitj. 

Turning now to ** Benjamin,** we are pre- 
pared to i^opt all that he says, until, in his 
ethico-metapbysio theorising upon moral 
truth, he stumbles against subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles as a test which 
excludes a large portion of British subjects 
from the universities. But did it never occur 
to him to inquire how far ** truth of the subjec- 
tive sphere** is compatible with gross injus- 
tice? Has he resd my first article? Can 
he account for Churchmen being excluded 
from Dissenting colleges? Is no religious 
test required for entrance there? But far- 
ther, his remarks on the ** presumptuous 
sin** are evidently grounded on the theory 
of a verbal inspiration — a doctrine must be 
clothed in the exact language of scripture, 
or none at all — how, then, does he account 
for the thousands of variations in the text 
of the New Testament? How, especially, 
would he treat that verse in St. John*s first 
Epistle (v. 7) which, while it is, if genuine. 



* See the whole of the Ber. G. Pearson's mas- 
terly tract on " The Danfrer of Abrogating Reli- 
gious Tesu, &o.," espeuially p. 25. 



the strongest authority for the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, has been ^y a great num- 
ber of the most £unous commentators almost 
equally disputed and defended? The weight 
of modem opinion is against its gennininasi, 
yet it is to be found in all oor English BSiles, 
— ^in most editions of the Greek Testameot 
Will ** Benjamin** allow the words the author- 
ity of holy writ or not? Bat again, if pro- 
gress be essential to human happiness and 
wisdom, what does that prove with respect 
to creeds based on scripture? If of monely 
human contrivance and ihearjft they would 
indeed be false and injurious. Such are the 
Romanist doctrines of purgatory, transub- 
stantiation, worshipping of angels, &c. But 
not such are our creeds, as the NIcene, which 
may be most certainly proved from bdy 
scripture. And to what a length does ** Ben- 
jamin's** theory carried out lead us! Many 
a well-tanght English child knows the holy 
scriptures well, and has very intelligent and 
understandbg views of the fundamental 
doctrines taught therein. Must be, as he 
^rows older, retain those doctrines? or most 
he not, on the theory of progress, forsake 
them — " forsake the fountain of living waters, 
and hew him out cisterns that can hold no 
water? ** Can any doctrine exist for man 
which cannot be clothed in human language? 
Are not the divine truths of the Bible ofiiered 
to our understandings through the medium 
of such language? Did not the great ** I 
Am" reveal himself to the ancient Jews 
under images suited to their ignorance and 
helplessness? And shall a form of words 
adapted by general councils from holy writ, 
for the prevention of noxious heresy, and 
which has served to keep the Church pure 
in ages past, be denied all authority be<9Uise 
an individual or a sect dislike such formulas? 
Shall not rather he who wilfully breaks or 
contemns them be deemed to have set up his 
own voice against the voice of the universal 
Church, and to have placed himself in the 
position of him of whom our Lord com- 
manded, — " If he will not hear the Churdi, 
let him be unto thee as a heathen man and 
a publican**? 

But what appears to me most inconsistent 
in *' Benjamin's** reasoning is, that while 
dogmatizing on the necessity of confining 
ourselves strictly to the text of scripture, he 
puts forth notions resemblmg, in some pohiti, 
those of the old Neo-Phttonists, of Philo, and 
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of Origen, ^bich haye, as far as I am aware, 
not the least foandation in Scriptore, yiz., 
thAt Holy Writ has more than one sense : — 
ft sense for men, a sense for angelic appre- 
hension, and a sense transcending angelic 
intelligence. Where in Scripture is Uiere 
authority for such an opinion? St Panl 
indeed says, of certain advice he had given, 
— " This I say not of commandment;" and 
there are numerous other passages, such as, — 
" The cloak "which I left at Troas bring with 
thee,** which can scarcely be conceived to 
transcend the highest angelic intelligence. 
We fear, then, "Benjamin" has strayed 
somewhat too far in his theorising, and has 
spoken somewhat too dogmatically against 
dogmatising. Enough perhaps has now been 
adduced, with the former part of this reply, 
to convince him (and we believe he is open 
to conviction) that the removal of religious 
restraints from the universities may not sub- 
serve the cause of truth and wisdom, but 
may open the door of a prison-bouse, through 
which the religious faith of the community 
may pass to corruption and death. 

If I might trust the adulatory terms in 
wluch my next opponent has been addressed, 
I ought to decline to meet such a doughty 
champion of Congregationalism, and to lay 
down my pen. But as I cannot find any- 
thing unanswerable in his essays on this 
question, and more especially as ** Justice" 
has cleared the way for me, I shall take 
courage, and advance to the attack; trusting, 
with the aid of this ally, to show that 
B. S.'s outworks are not impregnable, and 
that his fortress may be stormed. 

Now, my readers are probably aware that 
the University of London is represented by 
various colleges, under various guidance and 
regimen. Two of these I propose to take 
for illustration of the present question, viz., 
King's College, which is under Church of 
England guidance, and which is mostly 
officered by clergymen; and University Col- 
lege, where no religion whatever is professed. 
Those persons who live in or near London, 
or those who have been in the habit of read- 
ing the medical papers, as the Lancet, or 
even the daily newspapers for the last few 
years, must know tiiat the students of the 
former have a very high character for gentle- 
manhke conduct and decorum, — those of the 
latter quite the reverse. They must be 
aware that the most disgraceful and dis- 



orderly brawls have been constantly occur- 
ring at the latter; the medical students, on 
one occasion, turning the arts students out 
of the library, upsetting the secretary's car- 
riage, and when the police were called in to 
keep them in order, giving them battle; 
driving the professors from their lecture 
rooms, and using the latter to smoke in! 
All this is notorious to Londoners who know 
anything of University College, as, on the 
other hand, is the comparative order and 
decency observed by students of King's Col- 
lege, and other colleges where the professors 
cannot, if they wish, sneer at religion where 
religion is taught. Now, who can doubt 
which of the two colleges has done, and is 
doing, most for truth, for religion, and 
for the world at large? And do not, then, 
Dissenters most resemble the dog in the 
manger, who, while they have more colleges 
of their own than they can fill, will, in order 
to gain admittance to institutions which their 
forefathers had no share in founding or en- 
dowing, transform them from the model of 
King's College to that of University, and 
virtually proclaim that rather than have the 
established religion taught, they will have 
none at all?'*' This is what Dissenters do, 
and they could do little more if they were pro- 
fessed infidels. Whatever their private pro- 
fession may be, practically they are almost 
Atheists. The change, however, we are 
taught to believe that " an immense majority 
of Churchmen desired," viz., the throwing 
open to the Spiritualist, and by consequence, 
in many cases to the Sceptic, who are ene- 
mies by principle to every established reli- 
gious in&titution,-^nniver8ities endowed for 
the support of a religion, will probably be 
found to be taking away one main prop on 
which religion rests. And in view of the 
metropolitan university claimed by Dissent- 
ers as their own, and of the kindred uni- 
versities of Germany, and of what both have 
done to the discredit of religion, and the 
spread of rationalism and infidelity, — I would 
say to Dissenters: — Seek knowledge, if you 
will, apart from religion, at this your Lon- 
don Alma Mater;'!' ^^^ P™7 ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

* I once heard a Dissenting minister, otherwise 
a very estimable man, make this admission in 
company, with respect to the Government scheme 
of education for children:— " Alas! to what a 
length will our pr^udices lead us?" 

■f B. S. refers to the value of London degrees ; 
I have uo wish to depredate them. As, however. 
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inititations to work afe tbaj ware intended, 
-^or the tpread of ioand kftrafaig and re- 
BgiotieediieatiootfaroogfatheeoQittry. Leave 
Oxford schobn and Cambridge fellows: the 
Bntlert, ¥^1iods, Palejs, and others to torn 
their scholarship to aeoonnt in the serrice of 
religion; and the Whewells and Sedgwicks 
to defend it* from the attacks of an infidel 
sdence: praj do not attempt to replace such 
men bj a Straoss, a De Wette, a Schelling, a 
Kant, a Hegel, a Miihlenefels, or a Newman! 
To such adrice, however, we fear there is 
little hope of Dissenters listening: will they 
not welcome anj change which will weaken 
the EsUblished Chorch? 

Henceforward, however, at least for some 
time, the fellows and professors of Oxford 
will be Churchmen; and as thej will neces- 
sarily be in a great measure the teachers, 
there is reason to hope that all the more 
intelligent and conscientious graduates will 
have some knowledge of the principles of the 
Christian religion, and the ill effects of doing 
away with religious tests may not come upon 
this generation. 

The univendties, being national religious 
faistitutions, should not send irreligious or 
sectarian teachers through the country to 
undermine its unity and strength. This is 
indisputable, and may be resolved into a brief 
syllogism: — An educational establishment, 
fbonded in connection with the national 
religion, should not be perverted to the fur- 
therance of infidelity or sectarianism; but 
the universities, belonging to the nation, were 
founded for the furtherance of the national 
religion: — therefore, the universities ought 
not to be thrown open to Dissenters or Infi- 
dels. And who are confessedly the teachers 
of the great masses — the masters in public 
grammar and proprietaiy schools — ^the ori- 
ginators and supporters of Sunday and day 



lie refer* to the examination papers as compared 
with Oxford and Cambridge, I may tell him that 
I know flrom those who have taken the highest 
honours in them that ttie papers art framed more 
to meet the eve of the pobhe, than with any ex- 
pectation of their being answered entire. There 
was one who was reported to have been absent 
from one day's exan^ation, yet stood near the 
head of the first class, and after three years' more 
study at Cambrklga, was not in the first ten 
wranglers. There were graduates in honours of 
London undergraduates in my college, who were 
not at the bead of the oollnre examination lists. 
Moreover, the London examiners (as Mr. Alford, 
editor of the Greek Testament) are frequently 
graduates of Oxford or Cambri<%e. 



schools for the poor? The clergy. And 
these clergy are edoeatod at the miiveraitiei 
The universities, therefore, answer their end 
when they send duly qualified refigioBS 
teachers through the land. The Ctoch 
opens her portals to all, and through ten 
all may have access to the anirerBities; and 
well for England is it that the Utter hare 
hitherto refused to consider any educatioa 
as perfect which does not embrace refigioos 
training. And as reasonably might I expect 
a bishop to ordain me a minister of the 
Church, while publicly professing Atiicssm, 
or living in the conmiission of flagrant sn, 
as suppose that any person had a right to 
intrude into institutions founded and endowed 
for the furtherance of an established system 
of reHgiou to whteh he will not belong. And 
if the Church is to be the religions educator 
of the people, why should Dissenting cdle^ 
be closed to Churchmen? If Dissenters 
must have colleges for the training of their 
ministers, why should the Church be denied 
the same privilege? The law does well in 
throwing open the Parish Church fo all 
— no harm can come of that — but it does 
harm, because it acts in vidatioa of ri^t 
and justice, because it acts like a thief and 
burglar, when it attempts to secularise what 
was intended for religious instruction, — an 
instruction which, while it would carefuHy 
guard on the one hand from irreligion, would, 
on the other hand, discourage alike the per- 
secuting spirit of intemperate bigotry, and 
those antinomian principles which led to the 
murder of Charles I., and the subversion of 
the Constitution. 

That the restrictions imposed on the uni- 
versities have hitherto had this benefidil 
effect, none can doubt who has carefully com- 
pared their history with that of the tmiver- 
sities of Germany and London (i. e., Um- 
versity College, and other imrestricted ooQeges 
of the latter) already alluded to ; the immense 
number of professed infidels, who have im- 
blnshingly propagated their opinims firam 
the pn^essorial chairs of the latter, eon- 
trasted with the eminent defenders of rd%ion 
who have opposed them from the former. On 
the one hand we have a Professor Newman 
attempting to destroy our belief in Christi- 
anity by his " Phases of Faith," and * His- 
tory of the Hebrew Monarchy; "on the other 
a Professor Blunt bailding and fbrtifying it 
by his masterly ^ Undesigned Coinddenoes 
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of the Old and New Testaments. We pro- 
baMj owe to the London Universitj the 
noisome and pestilential work, ^ The Vestiges 
of Creation;" and to Cambridge belong, in 
Professors Sedgwick and Whewell, its most 
able and distingnished oppon^ts. 

In &ce of OensQS figores, I still hnmbly 
muntain that the volnntwy system is utterly 
inefficient. Not. to mention that immense 
Bombers of Dissenting chapels are cartons 
places — often rooms of private honses being 
used, and great nnmbers that I have seen, 
bnilt exjffessly jor the pnrpose, having cer- 
tainly cost nnder £900; — ^not to mention 
this, I would ask, where would the thousands 
of clergy who now minister in the parishes 
find support if State aid were entirely with- 
drawn? From my own knowledge of many 
a rural parish, I believe that were there not 
ministrations of religion supported by the 
State, there would shortly be no religious 
worship whatever. Many a Dissenting chapel 
has grown up under tiie protecting wing of 
the Establishment; and the Church has Uid 
those foundations of piety and religious feel- 
ing in the ])e<^le, on which free chapels of 
all denominations have found support. And 
here I cannot but note the disingenonsness 
of dassing together all Dissenters, as if they 
were " of one heart and of one mind," — as if 
many of the sects were not directly opposed 
to each other. Some — as the Primitive 
Wesleyans and the Moravian Brethren — 
agree far more nearly with the English 
Church than with some Dissenting sects. It 
is a little too much for one's patience to hear 
a Dissenter, in a comparative estimate of the 
strength of the Church and of the sects, 
claim above three million persons as of his 
persuasion. And here I may say that in 
calling those who were excluded from the 
universities, by the restrictions of subscrip- 
lioB, ^ a few disqualified persons," I spoke 
advisedly. Dissenters have already more 
theological colleges than they need. And 
of the great body of Dissenters, who by the 
testimony of Nonconformist witnesses ex- 
amined before the Church-rate Committee, 
consist almost entirely of the trading classes,* 
how many are probably able, how many are 
likely to be willing, supposing they are able, 
to send theur sons to the university? A 
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Baptist minister lately told me he thought 
there would be very few Dissenters indeed 
who would avail themselves of the new regu- 
lations. And why then, for the sake of 
those few, should the universities be spoilt 
as institutions for sending duly qualified 
religious teachers to every parish in the land? 
Why are Dissenters so short-«ighted or so 
invidious as to require it? The Church of 
England has not, out of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, any theological colleges sufficient for 
her needs, — Dissenters have more than suffi- 
cient, and yet wish to turn the universities 
into secular institutions. How inconsistent 
is this! 

But B. S. having, in his second paper, 
returned to the subject of voluntaryism, and 
made some offensive insinuations (p. 414) 
with respect to myself, I feel in duty bound 
not to let the subject pass without explaining 
further the position I have taken up. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to remind the reader 
that the whole section — to parts of which 
B. S. has almost exclusively confined his 
criticism — ^formed a very insignificant part 
of my general argument, and was besides 
mostly a compilation, as there stated, from 
Gladstone's admirable work on Church and 
State, in which the inefficiency of volnntary- 
ism is broadly and repeatedly asserted. 
Taking, however, all the culpability of such 
a statement to myself, I will, in reply to 
B. S/s call (p. 414), beg to ask him a few 
questions bearing on the question at issue 
between us. Is the providing of churches 
and chapels the sole method by which reli- 
gious worship is to be maintained in decency? 
Is it not a duty which (the State has found) . 
may be left to private beneficence far more 
than some other religious duties? But may 
even church building be safely entrusted 
wholly to individual exertion? Will not 
people often build a church or chapel for 
themselves, and even support a minister in 
respectability, who will not do so for others? 
" It is admitted by the testimony of Non- 
conformist witnesses examined before the 
Church-rate Committee, that the congrega- 
tion of a Dissenting chapel consists of the 
trading classes, to the almost entire exclusion 
of the labouring poor/** But again, of the 
churches raised since 1801, how much of the 
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boUding fondt wore raifed bj local acU, 
which, though ttAted in the Gensos Beport 
under the heed of paUio beoeficence, is really 
A tax, u much as the State Church is invo- 
luntaiy to the Dissentiiig miooritj of the 
State? How much of thne fonds were dae 
to the exertions of the Established deifj, 
and to the nnmerons laj agencies the j set 
set in operation? How much of the incomes 
of oar eighteen thousand and odd dergj, 
who minister in every parish, is dne to volan- 
tarjism? Let the known condition and 
sentiments of the labouring masses in manu- 
fiuturing and commercial towns, and the 
mental depression and poverty of agricultural 
labourers, answer the question. The Census 
Beport states, as the income of the Church 
of England in 1 83 1 , the following : — Buhopa, 
£181,631; deans and chapters, £360,095; 
parochial clergy^ £3,251,159; church rates, 
£500,000: total, £4,292,885— derived from 
lands, tithes, &C., and adds that now pro- 
bably the total income of the Church exceeds 
£5,000,000. I demand of B. S. how much of 
this is due to voluntaryism? Taking from 
it the utmost that can be traced to such a 
source, will he venture to assert that volun- 
taryism produces annually twenty-five times 
as much as the remainder? Let readers 
examine who are in every locality the prime 
agents in getting up contributions for church 
building, and other purposes of a religious 
nature; let them consider whether, if those 
agents— the clergy — were not there, those 
contributions would ever be thought of or 
commenced; let them remember the truism 
I have elsewhere stated, that in every dis- 
trict the desire of religious instruction is in 
inverse proportion to the need of it, and 
they will understand what I meant when I 
said, '* the voluntary system is utterly in- 
e£Scient." Would England have been what 
she is, the first Christian nation in the 
world, if her religion had been left entirely 
to voluntaryism for support ? Does not 
the history of all nations, in all ages, from 
Abraham downwards, declare the gene- 
ral belief of. mankind that religion, as a 
national principle, cannot safely be trusted 
to such support? Does not the policy of 
the United States, by which every man is 
compelled to contribute to the support of 
religion, justify that belief? I would by no 
means underrate free agency as subsidiary 
to the State support of religion. It has in 



our days done wonders. Bat until it can be 
proved to me that the more debased and 
corrupt a society is, the more it feels its need 
of reformation, and strives to attain it, I shall 
venture to hdd the opinion I expressed, that 
the voluntary system, by itself, without ex- 
traneous assistance, is attert j inefficient 

I cannot see, then, that I have anything 
to confess or retract; that Ihave been guOty 
either of untrue assertions or misrepresenta- 
tion; idiereas B. &, unless he can make 
good his insinuations, or wiU apologise for 
his carelessness in making them, must stand 
convicted of the very £i^ts with whidi he 
has charged me. 

I will now briefly pass a few more of 
B. S.'s arguments under review. We are in- 
formed that a national religion without per- 
secution is an absurdity. Is it so? May 
we not suppose the possibility of an entire 
people professing a religion, without any dis- 
sentients? — have we no parallel in history? 
And may there not be a reUgion established 
on sound reformed principles, of the major- 
ity of a nation, observing the healthful mean 
between Popery and extreme ^»ritnalism? 
Does the history of this country, or of Scot- 
land, afford no parallel? Is there not an 
absurdity in supposing that a State rdigion 
must needs persecute? Has not Christianity, 
from the time of the first Christian emperor, 
wherever it has appeared and prospered, 
generally taken the form of a national reli- 
gion ; and has not history proved that nothing 
so much hindered its taking that fonn as 
persecution? I accept, then, B. S.*s chal- 
lenge. By means ** short of actual persecu- 
tion,*' I intended those means which are and 
have been empbyed in England, in Scotland, 
and in other reformed communicms to sup- 
port religion: by giving the State Church 
an integral share of the legblative functions; 
by making it necessarily the hand fide reli- 
gion of the throne; by allowing it State fhnda 
to diffuse sound religious principles among 
the masses. But let me exemplify what I 
understand by *' actual persecution." If a 
man be imprisoned for his reli$rioas opinions; 
or if, as in the case of the Boyalist deigy 
under the Commonwealth (see p. 374), a 
man be deprived of his benefice, or foiindden 
to use the prayer book he has been used to, 
or to act as an instructor <^ children, — I call 
this " actual persecution," and though it is 
a length to which many good men, Diasoit- 
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ers and ChnrchmeD, have conscientiously 
proceeded, I consider it both morally- wrong 
and politically absurd. I beseech B. S., how- 
ever, before he sets himself up as a jndge 
over this comitry, and threatens, iu the true 
spirit of persecution, to deprive her of her 
Cfanrch to which she owes so much, to pon- 
der well to what excesses of " actual perse- 
cation" his own party proceeded when they 
were in power.* 

But exclusion from colleges endowed by 
and for a particular Church of Dissenters 
from that Church cannot be termed " actual 
persecution." Otherwise, of what prepos- 
terous folly are Dissenters guilty in crying 
oat against such persecution, and yet ex- 
cluding Churchmen from their own numerous 
colleges— so numerous that they cannot 
themselves fill them I 

Confining himself still to the same unim- 
portant section of my first article, B. S. next 
questions the good effects of a national reli- 
gion, and adduces against me the Papal 
States, Naples, Bussia, and Spain. Now, if 
those countries have such a national church, 
as it is evident, from the very section B. S. 
attacks, that I intended, viz., a church 
*^ based on essentially scriptw'al and catholic 
principles; " supported by the State indeed, 
but by means " short of actual persecution;" 
one of those means being " the control of the 
educational establishments," and those 
edacational establishments, as explained in 
an after part of the same article, such only 
as rightfully and legally belonged to the 
Church: — if those countries have such a 
national church, I own myself vanquished, 
not otherwise. The United States will hardly, 
I fancy, assist B. S., as the assailant of 
esto5ZiA^e<2 religion; for, if my memory does 
not mislead me, all persons there are cotip- 
pelled to contribute to the support of religion, 
though each is left free to choose to what 
denomination his contribution shall be given ; 
and I am by no means certain that our 
Church would not be greatly benefited by 
the same policy being adopted in this coun- 
try, provided tiiat her position as the Church 
of England be otherwise left untouched.f 
B. S.'s comparisons, then, of Washington and 



• Hume's " History of England " chap. 54 to 
62 inclusive ; and see note DD at end of vol. v\. 

+ Sec the " Edinburgh Review," before referred 
to, on " Church Yettries and Chureh Bates " (No. 
204). 



Home, &c., fall pointless to the ground. So 
does his criticism of my next adaptation from 
Gladstone. Will he deny that all power 
(seeing that " all powers are ordained of 
God") should be used with reference to God's 
will? Does he, who has said, " By me kings 
reign and princes decree justice," take care 
of individuals and neglect nations? Has 
his power no influence in determining the 
destinies of the latter? Does not every 
Christian nation acknowledge it by national 
humiliations, — by national thanksgivings? 
Have not all governments, all legislators, 
been obliged, whatever their own private 
opinions may have been, to recognize the 
existence of such a power? But B. S. must 
be blind not to see the very obvious reasons 
why one nation should not interfere with the 
religion of another, — one I may remind 
him of which he might have gathered from 
the section he attacks, — ^ that all such 
attempts and interference as he describes, 
and especially " our army and navy exerting 
all their powers of destruction" in such at- 
tempts, could not be in accordance with the 
principles of a Church " based on scripturaX 
and catholic principles," could not be " short 
of actual persecution." Such means of ex- 
tension are unworthy of any but a Mi^om- 
medan or Pagan; are utterly incompatible 
with Christianity; and their recommenda- 
tion cannot, by any twisting and tortu- 
ring, be extracted from my "Gladstonian 
logic;" therefore B. S.'s assumption that 
it can, is untrue in fact, and arguments built 
upon that assumption must go for nothing. 

Lastly, B. S., fondly thinking to floor 
H. D. L., asserts that the universities are 
not private property, but " civil lay corpora- 
tions, public institutions." This assertion is 
only half true; it is true in one sense, in 
one degree, but not altogether. The uni- 
versities cannot, indeed, be strictly termed 
private property, any more than the English 
Church can be termed a private institution; 
but neither can they be termed ** public in- 
stitutions," in the sense of being necessarily 
and rightfully open to all who may choose to 
use them. For obvious reasons they are not 
regarded in the eye of the law as strictly 
ecclesiastical corporations; not even colleges, 
though possibly composed wholly of ecclesi- 
astics; but as civil corporations they were 
founded, endowed, andSjave always existed 
for a particular purpose — the advancement 
2n 
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of reUgioQ u bj law esUblished, together 
with geoeral kaming. Such corporations 
exist for the very pnrpote of preserriog in- 
tact the rights and privileges which, if 
granted only to indiyidoals, would expire at 
their death, and for this end are regarded as 
one person by law; ** as one person, thej hare 
one will, which is collected from the sense of 
the majoritj of the indlTidnals/* ai^d which 
may establish rules for the regulation of the 
whole. And " the privileges and immunities, 
the estates and possessions of the corpora- 
tion, when once vested in them, will be for 
ever vested without any new conveyance to 
new successors.** * All civil corporations, as 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, re- 
quire certain qualifications of candidates for 
membership; and one of the qualifications 
hitherto required by law of candidates for 
admission to degrees at the universities has 
been Church-membership, — most rightly and 
justly, as I proved that these corporations 
owe their existence, their present condition 
and prosperity, entirely to members of the 
National Church,— of the National Church 
under one form or another, but chiefly under 
its present Protestant form. The law acts 
as an unjust aggressor when it infringes 
such privileges: Churchmen would, I am 
sure, scorn to gain such forced admission to 
Dissenting corporations and colleges. Where- 
fore the decision B. S. refers to proves no- 
thing to the point at issue; for if to enact 
a religious test is virtually to change the 
universities into ecclesiastical corporations, 
how singular is it that Dissenters, immedi- 
ately on that decision being given, by which, 
on B. S.'s own showing, the test of Church- 
membership was rendered illegal, did not 
claim and gain admission to them I The 
universities then are, in the sense intended 
by H. D» L. and ^ Justice," strictly private 



* H. J. Stephen's '* New Commentaries on the 
Laws of England," toL iii., p. IW, 7. 



property, tL e., restricted to those who have 
the qualifications which the Church, to w^om 
the universities of right belong, requires e£ 
those who would share in her endownents. 
I will then attempt a new definition: — Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are mixed lay-clerical 
corporations, the qualifications for admissioB 
to which have Iwen, and in strict jt^oe 
ought to be, Chnrch-member^p; they are 
educational institutions, endowed by and 
justly bdonging to Churchmen. To assert 
that they ware originally, or have generally 
been, in a religious sense, unrestricted, is 
historically untrue (for the Popish clergy 
considered them as strictly ecdesastical 
corporations); to pretend that they on^^ se 
to be, is theoretically absurd. 

in conclusion, it may be as wdl to add, 
lest the animus in which the foregoing 
thoughts have been penned, should be nus- 
undcHTstood, that I have generally had in 
view not the simple adnusston of Nodcob- 
formists to all the educational advantages of 
the universities (to which there is no very 
great objection), or even to degrees, — but 
the entire secularization of the nniveiBities 
by taking away the clerical tenure on whidi 
fellowships and most professorships are held 
(which must result if Dissenters are admitted 
to them), and the destruction thereby of the 
only safeguard against the evils of disimion 
and Atheism, and the excesses of all 
kinds to which they naturally lead. It is 
needful to remind readers of this, lest they 
should misinterpret the strong language I 
have occasionally used. I can honestly affirm 
that I have uniformly written without the 
slightest hostility save to principles that I 
considered dangerous, and that there is no- 
thing I desire mate earnestly than that "all 
who profess and call tkenuehfes Christiatur 
may be led into the way of truth, and hold 
the faith in unity of spirit, and in the bend 
of peace. 

F. J. Im, bjl 
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OUGHT GOVEBNMENT TO PROHIBIT THE SALE OF INTOXICATING 

DRINKS? 
APFIRMATIVE REPLY. 
"We concur, in its whole substance, with i that of our opponent J. G. B.; and we do 
the article of " Maine Law," in answer to [ not consider it necessary to make any addi- 
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tion to it. Scarcelj any one who peruses 
tbe article of J. G. B. can conceive that 
there was anj intention in the author of it 
to grapple seriouslj with the question. If 
we have any fault to find with the indivi- 
dual who baptizes himself with the honour- 
able name of **" Maine Law " it is in expending 
so much strength in reply to an article so 
frirdoas. The plan, so frequently adopted 
in the Controversialist of late, of the writer 
of an article answering that which appeared 
in the preceding number on the opposite 
side, materially restricts the province of the 
party whose special doty is to reply. 

We fully admit what "Horatio" says, 
regarding the benefit of discussion. The 
opponents of the abstinence movement had 
little disposition to discuss the question; 
certainly no desire to do so with a conviction 
of the important matters involved in it. 
Their general answer was a contemptuous 
or ai^ry one, embracing merely the deter- 
mutation not to allow argument to have any 
weight in producing practical conviction. 
By the Maine Law agitation discussion can- 
not be avoided. The movement is intended 
to be national. It is insisted that the trade 
in intoxicants shall be put down, a step 
which mu8t affect the position of the mode- 
rate drinker. We rejoice in the fact that 
tbe question must inevitably be discussed, 
inasmuch as in this way the agitation will 
be propelled, and a conviction favourable to 
a law of the kind for this country will pre- 
vail. In any fair discussion, independent of 
the principles on which such a law is advo- 
cated, the enormous evils of intem]ierance, 
and the favourable results wherever a Maine 
Law has been put in force, meet us at the 
threshold, and cannot be overlooked. Nei- 
ther of these facts appear to be disputed by 
either of our opponents, and so far the field 
is unquestionably our own. We must en- 
deavour to find a remedy for intemperance; 
and we should be slow to believe that a law 
is founded on erroneous principles which 
would remove tbe evil referred to, and pro- 
mote tbe happiness and morality of society 
to an extent much beyond what any other 
meaaa could do. If the tree is to be judged 
by its fruit, the Maine Law cause may be 
regarded as established on a very strong 
foundation. Our opponents in the present 
debate do not seem to us antagonistic to 
total abstinence. " Horatio" says, *" Total 



abstinence is truthful, so long as it is con- 
fined to individuals believing it, and we are- 
of that class." We are willing to assume 
that both of those gentlemen are total abstain- 
ers; that they are themselves labouring, in 
some form or other, in the cause of tempe- 
rance. We think it proper to observe, how- 
ever, that many who never did anything 
to promote total abstinence, and would not 
now become total abstainers, affect to be 
favourable to that cause, and blame its ad- 
vocates for insisting on the Maine Law. 
The question cannot be, Total Abstinence 
versus the Maine Law. Our opponents need 
not be afraid that the Maine Law agitatiou 
will absorb the other. When we begin prac- 
tically to realize that man is our brother, 
that we are the disciples and should fdlow 
the examine of One, the energies of whose 
life were expended for us, there is a fund of 
moral energy bestowed on us which will not 
allow the rear of a noble cause to languish 
as we press on towards its national realiza- 
tion. As the grounds on which the Maine 
Law is advocated are in many respecta 
similar to those advanced in favour of total 
abstinence, it is probable that the agitation 
for the former may induce many to become 
personal abstainers ; or, in other words, to be 
" a** Maine " Law" to themselves. The evil 
of intemperance is great endugh to require 
both agencies. Without the preparation of 
the abstinence movement, the advocacy oi a 
Maine Law would have been fruitless ; and 
even after our country shall have the benefit 
of such a law, the total abstainer will still 
require to urge his principles, so that both 
individually and nationally their triumph 
may be secured. On the other hand, with- 
out a law of this kind, it is the experience 
of total abstainers, as a body, that they can- 
not be successful; that they are met by 
obstacles which cannot be removed by the 
process of individual conviction, but require 
the interposition of the law. While the total 
abstainers will support the legislative enforce- 
ment of their views, a large number desire a 
Maine Law as a deliverance from the evils of 
the drinking customs; and it is both to total 
abstinence and a Maine Law that we must 
look for the cure of intemperance, accompa- 
nied with those means of rational instruction 
and innocent recreation, which require a 
Maine Law before the people can have much 
taste for them. We have considered it pro- 
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per to make theee obtenrations, with the 
Tiew of presenting, m a clear light, the poei- 
tioQ and relation of the two movements 
referred to, which hare heen controrerted in 
the present debate. 

" Horatio** cautions us against our feelings 
being so worked on, in view of the magnitade 
of the evil of intemperance, that we might 
" be led to assent to propositions which the 
morning's reflection would show to be ex> 
tremely fkllacious." We cannot keep oat of 
view the important resnlts which will folk>w 
the introduction of a Maine Law into this 
coontry, as well as the fact that unless the 
law referred to be passed, it is hopeless to 
expect anj material diminution in the pre- 
valent intemperance. We have to flght 
against the frigid influence of men who, in 
reference to the abstinence movement, could 
not be awoke to a sense of the stupendous 
evils resulting from the drinking customs, 
and to their dutj in relation thereto. There 
is a danger, then, that manj will take too low 
a view of the question; and surely if, as we 
maintain, and we think have proved, that 
the proposed law is just per sty and isconsist- 
-erU with the theory and the practice of modem 
iegislation, and that to refuse to adopt that 
law would be inconsisteiU with what is most 
valuable on our statute book, the interests of 
the country demand that we should give the 
law a fair trial. The publican has not suf- 
fered wherever the law in question has been 
adopted ; he has found other occupations : 
and in this country he need not lose in the 
improved condition of afiairs introduced by a 
Maine Law ; but even if he did, the welfare 
of the community should not be 8acri6ced to 
his. Our two opponents at least cannot 
object to this, on the ground of their main- 
taining the right of the publican to sell 
intoxicants; they do not share in the intense 
sympathy which has been aroused for the 
publican. We presume they agree with us 
in thinking the trade in intoxicants a nui- 
sance. They rather argue for the right to 
drink, a right with which the proposed law 
does not interfere, as it would only prohibit 
the existence of houses for the sale of drink 
— houses which spread disease, poverty, and 
misery in every neighbourhood where they 
are opened. " Horatio" need not be alarmed 
that the Maine Law advocates should fill the 
public mind with untenable and extravagant 
views, which would speedily be regretted. 



In the State of Maine, and other plaees where 
the sale of intoxicating liquors has been pro- 
hibited, the question underwent a kog and 
searching discussion; the law has been coo- 
firmed, after its adoption, by largely iscreu- 
ing migorities; not merely has the law heen 
discussed by the people, but also in the l^:is- 
lature, and its strict justice and coostita- 
tional character maintained in courts <^ law. 
*' Horatio" proceeds to speak of the proposed 
law as ** a degrading dietetic restraint;" and 
in another part of his article observes, ** We 
had intended to show that a law to regulate 
men s stomachs was unjust in principle." It 
is not a general dietetic measure, laying 
down minute regulations regarding difiKveob 
articles of food. It deals only with the case 
of intoxicating liquors, and these are acknow- 
ledged to be a luxury, something for which a 
taste must be acquired, and not a proper 
article of diet The law does not prescribe 
what we shall eat and drink. There are 
certain cases, as when a great scarcity of 
food prevails, with reference to which it 
would be reasonable in a legislature to {oo- 
hibit the production of food into that which 
would be at best a mere luxury. The dis- 
tilleries in Ireland were once shut up under 
the operation of a temporary law, and the 
people were never happier. Even now, with 
the high price of food, the heavy taxation, 
the curse of war, and the curse which the 
publican spreads abroad. Parliament would 
be justified in prohibitii^ brewing and dis- 
tillation, if, in the present state of pubEc 
opinion, the law could be enforced. A Maine 
Law does not prohibit the use of intoxicating 
liquors; it puts a stop to the public sale of 
them. We trust, then, that the bugbear of 
a dietetic law will not be considered any 
obstacle to its enactment Even if it be, in 
the strictest sense, dietetic, the peculiarity 
lies in the dietetic character of the eviL It 
is easy to talk of such restrictions as de- 
grading ; but the imperfection of society, and 
the misconduct of a portion of its members, 
both justify and compel the adoption of 
many restrictions on the rights which indi- 
viduals might otherwise enjoy; so that the 
good of society as a whole may be promoted, 
by lessening the unnecessary temptations 
before which the more exposed classes are 
certain to fall ; and the State should not be 
prevented from doing its duty by any punc- 
tilious notions regarding individual liboty. 
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The trae freedom of the oommaDitj will 
be best promoted by removing the incubus of 
the drinking customs. Intelligence, educa- 
tion, and moralitj will then advance, and 
with these, political freedom also. Few will 
feel that a law productive of such results 
can itself be an oppression of the indivi- 
dual. The enormous and peculiar evils 
which flow from intemperance sanction the 
interference of the legislature, which would 
not be required regarding the regulation of 
people's appetite in general. The stigma of 
a dietetic law, as well as various arguments 
of our opponents, strike at the root of the 
Acts which in effect regulate the number 
of public houses, and the hours at which 
they are opened. According to them, why 
should justices of the peace be allowed to re- 
fuse applications for licenses ? and why, so long 
as people feel that they require intoxicating 
liquors, should they be prevented from getting 
them after certain hours, if the pnblican be 
willing to keep open his shop ? We think they 
should be so prevented ; but on the same 
grounds we cannot stop short of a Maine Law. 
We do not think the third and fourth 
paragraphs of " Horatio's" article, in which 
he attempts to expound the principles of 
legislative right on this question, give any 
substantial support to his' views. We can 
adopt nearly the whole of his remarks as 
arguments in favour of a Maine Law. He 
says truly that republicanism is the theory 
of the British Constitution. The Maine 
Law advocates recognise that the function of 
government is to promote the good of the 
people, in obedience to the national will. 
The "United Kingdom Alliance'* aims to 
secure the result which they have in view 
by means of the people themselves influen- 
cing the Houses of Parliament. *^ Horatio" 
properly remarks that laws passed by the 
majority should be obeyed by the minority. 
We wish pubh'c opinion to be so wrought on, 
that the proposed law may be agreed to, 
and allowed to pass. He inquires, " Radi- 
cally and constitutionally different, how is it 
possible to circumscribe man's animal wants 
within the limits of a legislative enact- 
ment? " There is a sense in which men are 
radically and constitutionally the same; and 
the evidence of medical practitioners that 
intoxicants are unnecessary in a state of 
health, and the fact that many thousands 
live without using them, show that it is 



possible to put a stop to the consumption of 
those liquors with great advantage to the 
community. The great argument of our 
opponent is this: — we enter into a compact 
not to interfere with the rights of our neigh- 
bour, but have a right to use our own, and 
the use of intoxicating liquors is one of our 
rights. We reply, that society is a compact 
for mutual protection and assistance ; for 
carrying out objects which cannot be effected 
by single persons. Hence, no one is entitled 
to sell that by which the community is 
injured. The State's first duty is preserva- 
tion, defence, and it cannot allow its vitality 
to be sacrificed to the use of a certain lux- 
ury. Its right to interfere cannot be strictly 
limited to the abuse of intoxicants, but it is 
at liberty to put a stop to the sale of them 
itself, as prejudicial to the public interest. 
We deny, then, upon the clearest principles 
of government, that a man has a right to 
sell any mere luxury by which misery is 
spread through society. The State may say 
to him, " You may trade for our benefit, but 
you shall not open a shop by which you can 
do no good to society, but are certain to 
injure it." The inevitable and peculiar re- 
sults which follow the existence of dramshops 
would demand a peculiar law, if the princi- 
ple had not been before applied. The prin- 
ciple has, however, been acted on. It was 
not till the year 1691, in the reign of William 
and Mary, that an act was passed, not with- 
out opposition, allowing in England distilla- 
tion from com, which had previously been 
prohibited. We wish simply to go back, 
with the consent of the people, to an old law 
of the realm. The select committee of the 
House of Commons which met in 1829, in- 
cluding the late Sir Robert Peel and other 
distinguished statesmen among its members, 
after examining a number (ff witnesses, re- 
commended that the Government should 
make a public declaration of their deter- 
mination to introduce some general and 
comprehensive law for the progressive dimi" 
nution, and ultimate suppression of all the 
existingfaeilities and tTieaTW of intemperance." 
The right of pvHament to suppress the 
drinking customs is here recognized. In 
reference to other matters, laws exist, which, 
for the public good, materially restrict the 
rights of individuals. The Public Health 
Bill, for instance, compels proprietors to 
make a certain use of theur houses, irrespec- 
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ti?« of their own profit or incBiiatiofi. Va- 
rkms practicot trt abiolntol/ prohibited by 
the Le^laturt. Thni betting houses have 
been recentlj snpprested, beccose thej were 
ibond to throw nndoe temptation in the 
waj of the public, not because it was judged 
wrong to bet On the whole, the right of 
Oorernroent to pat down the trade in intoxi- 
cants cannot be serioosly disputed. With- 
oat snch a right, society could not exist. 
It is a right which cannot be denied without 
pronouncing our best and wisest laws to be 
based upon a fellacj, and the work of par- 
liament to be useless. The only question is, 
Shall the legislative principle adTerted to be 
applied to minor erils, and not to the monster 
evil of intemperance? We think there can 
be but one answer. It will be recollected 
that the Maine Law does not prohibit the 
use of intoxicants ; it suppresses ^'the exist- 
ing /act^MS and mecau of intemperance." 
The fbllj of onr opponent's argument on the 
eubject of the right to the use of those 
liquors is clear enough firom one considera- 
tion alone. Suppose rarious shops were 
opened, selling articles of a kind that were 
abused in the vast majority of cases; or 
that intoxicating liquors were made an im- 
proper use of by ninety- nine out of every 
hundred of those who drank them, yet the 
legislature, however great be the misery and 
degradation which such shops would create, 
would not be justified in closing them be- 
cause a few did not abuse those articles, and 
were not answerable for the fault of others, 
and had a right to continue to purchase 
them. The State's right to interfere is un- 
deniable; in some cases it may not be called 
on to do so; other instances may be of such 
an overwhelming character as to render 
interference obligatory; and we submit that 
the liquor traffic is one that, above all others, 
calls for suppresiiion. It has been urged 
against total abstinence principles, ''that 
the abuse of a thing good in itself does not 
afford a valid argument against the right 
use of it." With reference to this. Arch- 
deacon Jefireys, of Bombay, makes very per- 
tinent remarks, which wej>eg leave to quote 
as applicable to onr opponent's objection to 
the suppression of dramshops. " The truth 
is," he observes, " that the adage is only 
true under certain general limitations; and 
that out of these, so far from being true, it 
is utterly false, and a mischievous fallacy. 



And the limitations are these; if it be ibtrad 
by experience, that, in the general practiee 
of the times in which we live, the abuse is 
only the solitary exception, whereas the 
right use is the general ruk; so that the 
whole amonnt of good resulting finom its 
right use exceeds £he whole amount of e^ 
resulting from its partial abuse, then tiie 
article in question, whatever it be, is fully 
entitled to the benefit of the adage.** ** But, 
on the other hand, if it he found btf experi- 
ence that there is eometking so deceitful and 
entnaring in the article itself, or sometiung 
to peculiarly untoward connected wiA the 
use of it m the present age, that the tdbfe 
amount of crime, and misery, €md vretdied- 
ness, connected with the abuse of it greatly 
exceeds the whole amount of benefit arising 
from the right use of U, den dke argument 
becomes a mischievous foBacg, the article in 
question b not entitled to the benefit of it, 
and it becomes the duty of every good man 
to get rid of it." He then goes on to prove 
the applicability of this princi|^ to the ease 
of intoxicating liquors. 

*^ Horatio " grants the fact of the miaery, 
wretchedness, and expense, which intemper- 
ance entails on the sober portion of society, 
but maintains that no jnst law can prevent 
these evils, as they arise from the constitu- 
tion of society. A certain amount of evfl, 
arising from our connection with others, we 
may expect to bear, but we onght not to 
suffer injury where we can avoid it; and in 
this case we can do so. The tme thecny of 
society is the very opposite of that stated by 
" Horatia" No one has any right to act in 
snch a way as that the interests of the OHn- 
munity will be sacrificed. Society cannot 
admit of individuals committing mischief 
with impunity; from snch it can protect it- 
self, and the laws by which it does so are of 
their nature just. 

** Horatio " maintains that the grand ar- 
gument for a liquor law is that intoxicants 
are poisonons; and if poisonous, he grants 
they should be prohibited. Assuming tiiat 
they are poieonons, Government is wrong ia 
having so long allowed them to be sold; snd 
it is against first principles to ask a govern- 
ment so bad to devise a remedy. We do not 
attach much blame to the legislature. The 
people themselves have been in the habit <rf 
using intoxicants; their poisonous characttf 
has only of kte years been brought cleariy 
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lM»ne to them. Yet the inflaenoe of cast<nn, 
combired with a lingering mistake as to the 
tendency of those drinks, lias prerented their 
complete discontmnance. Supposing intoxi- 
cants to be injarions only when taken to 
excess, " Horatio" recurs again to the hard- 
ships of disallowing the use of them alto- 
getiier, and cites two or three illnstrations, 
"which, however, do not touch the question. 
He refers, for instance, to eormption existing 
among electors, and inquires if it would be 
just to deprive electors who were innocent of 
the right to Tote on that account. It is 
sufficient to answer, that parliamentary elec- 
tion is an essential part of the British con- 
stitution; that greater evils would be caused 
by any other form of government; hence it 
should not be abolished. Parliament has, 
however, without objection, temporarily dis- 
franchised particular places in consequence 
of general corruption having been disclosed; 
it has gone as far in this direction as it con- 
sidered could be done. Intoxicating drinks 
are a luxury, not a necessity; with them, 
therefore. Parliament is entitled to deal, and 
their prohibition could only promote the good 
of the State. Leaving this topic, ^' Horatio " 
asks how intoxica^ng liquors can be poi- 
sonous, seeing that men take them and do 
not die in consequence? and he maintains 
that the cases of injury inflicted arise from 
their abuse alone. He must be aware of the 
fact that pdsons may be slow, but no less 
certain to produce their natural effects. It 
has been clearly shown that intoxicating 
liquors, when drank to a certain quantity, 
create intoxication. Dr. Carpenter remarks, 
what will not be disputed, Uiat ^ the term, 
intoxication, is sometimes employed in this 
country to designate that series of pheno- 
mena which results from the action of all 
such poisons as first produce stimuicUion and 
then narcotism ; of these, however, alcohol 
is the type ; and the term is commonly ap- 
plied to alcoholic into:ucation alone." Again ; 
"If the classical term, * intoxication,' be 
baUtnally employed as the equivalent of the 
Saxon * drunkenness,* we are justified in 
turning that cUissical term into English 
again, and jn asserting that the condition of 
drunkenness, in all its stages^ is one of poi- 
soning.^* Dr. Carpenter proves that the 

* " On the Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquora, 
in Health and Disease." Prize Essay. By Wil- 
liam B. Carpenter, M.D., &c., pp. 9, 10. 



kabitiMl use of intoxicating liquors is inju- 
rious to the human system, the reason being, 
the action of the poisonous principle, which, 
when taken at once in a large quantity, pro- 
duces intoxication. It is not difficult to see, 
therefore, that the occasional use of those 
drinks must be attended, in a corresponding 
degree, with the same results. ** Horatio " 
tells us that beef contains prussie acid, and 
should, on the principle of the Maine Law, 
be prohibited. Articles of food are indis- 
pensable, and in such cases no injurious 
effects arise from any quantity of poison 
which may be extracted from them. Not so 
with intoxicating liquors. Fermented li- 
quors contain a large amount of alcohol; 
hence the pernicious results which flow from 
their habitual use; and hence intoxication, 
with its accompanying evils. We can best 
judge whether or not those drinks are poi- 
sonous by their effects. They are alcoholic 
liquors, and consequently poisonous in their 
tendency. '' Horatio " does not dispute that 
alcohol is poison ; and it would be singular 
if articles which produced intoxication, which 
is a state of poisoning, had not a poisonous 
effect when taken to a less extent. He 
confines his remarks to fermented liquors, 
he cannot deny the intensely alcohoHc or 
poisonous character and effects of whisky or 
brandy, and maintain that the alcohol in 
either has been so changed or altered as to 
be no longer poisonous or injurious. '* Ho- 
ratio," however, after all, is quite wrong in 
stating that the basis of the liquor law 
argument is that intoxicating drinks are 
poisonous in themselves; and even though 
he could show that these liquors are not 
poisonous, the question under discussion is 
not touched. The liquor law advocates as- 
sert that certain shops, by the undue temp- 
tation they hold out, spread disease, misery, 
and poverty through the community, and 
should be shut up. 

We haye not space to dwell at large on 
the concluding remarics of " Horatio." They 
amount to this: the Temperance movement 
is moral, and should not seek the aid of 
acts of pariiament. The Maine Law agita- 
tion will not supersede that for total absti- 
nence. There is, therefore, no reasonable 
ground for total Abstainers, opposed to such 
an enactment, giving up their principles. 
It may be expected that thousands, fettered 
by the drinking customs, wilt hail a Maine 
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Lawu their deliTenmoe; and it being shown 
that rach a law is Hkelj to promote the good 
of Bocie^ and of its individual members, 
we may hope that there is sufficient moral 
feeling in the coontry to make it regarded 
as far other than a piece of tyranny, or a 
degrading restraint. It is through moral 
means the agitation is to be carried on ; and 
the prospect of saccess, which could not be 
felt m the total abstinence causOi will stima> 
late the agitation to deliver our country 
from intemperance. It is impossible that 
total abstinence alone can make much pro- 
gress. Every society of the kind finds that 
tiie intemperate are generally immovable to 
its appeals, and that its pledge, so far as 
regax^ drunkards, is a mere nullity. In- 
toxicating drink has brutalized them. They 



are the prey of the gin palace; and so long 
as unholy gains can be made, it is vain to 
think of inducing the publican to cease his 
traffic These drcumstanees justify and ne- 
cessitate the adaption of a Msune Law. 

We must now leave the question. In 
doing 80 we refer to our <^«ung article as 
containing many of the grounds on which 
we advocate a Maine Law; and we entreat a 
consideration of the question in a spirit cor- 
responding with its importance. Brethren! 
we have a work to do in relation to the pre- 
valent intemperance. Let us not shrink 
from it. We shall thus labour in the cause 
of God, and realise in our characters the 
earnestness of life, and its great and soleom 
purposes. T. U. 



NEGATIVE REPLY. 



Some people appear to be perfectly obli- 
vions to the distinctions which exist between 
comparisons; and not being willing to under- 
stand their true attributes, assume that 
there is nothing further to be done than to 
produce what they consider to be parallel 
and coincident illustrations. There are 
others who cannot see the difference between 
an argument laid down and exceptional 
cases; and, thirdly, there are those, includ- 
ing the foregoing, who, whilst endeavouring 
to show the reason and justice of their own 
individual opinions, cannot perceive the re- 
semblance between their own sentiments 
and those of their opponents. 

Amongst these disputants we feel bound 
to place that ambiguous nom de plume^ 
^ Maine Law," for he admirably combines a 
triple union of the foregoing in his article, 
defensive of the " Alliance." We shall only 
substantiate this assertion in our present 
paper, as we consider that the article by 
T. U. is somewhat akin to a certain inde- 
scribable discovery made some years ago in 
Australia, and which was represented by 
naturalists to be neither '^fish, flesh, nor 
fowl," but a sort of nondescript, which could 
not bo conveniently and intelligibly repre- 
sented by any term or designation. Our 
November opponent has, by a series of com- 
parisons, the force of which we thought we 
had destroyed, endeavoured, by a species of 
capricious retaliation, to show the fallacy of 
our reasoning, not referring, however, to the 
Maine Law itself, but considering, we sup- 



pose, that it is effectively vindicated, should 
his arguments be sound. As a set-off 
against our illustrations, he cites the sup- 
pression of gambling houses, as being con- 
ducive to morality; and by this line of rea- 
soning leaves us to suppose that the need of 
a Maine Law will be eqaally established. 
We wish he had come, nearer the point in 
dispute, and referred to the Maine Law de 
factOf and not to other questions which will 
not at all affect this one, for it is obvious 
that from gambling real harm ensues, how- 
ever slightly indulged in, whereas malt liquors 
possess nutritive and strengthening qualities, 
as I asserted in the opening article, and our 
opponent has not dared to deny it. Equally 
unsuccessful is he in his analogy respecting 
dirty houses, and the cmnpact of men asso- 
ciated to cleanse them; for it is not only 
entirely destitute of reason, but contains an 
assertion in which we are audaciously rejoe- 
sented as objecting to sanitary reformers, 
because the precise nature of their duty was 
not properly expressed. What reference 
there can be in this to the " law," we are at 
a loss to conceive; indeed there is so little 
reason in it that we are at a loss to under- 
stand its meaning. 

Another most singular, and to me inexpli- 
cable feature of the " Alliance," as well as of 
our opponent's defence, is the permission to 
be given in the contemplated bill for pri- 
vate distilleries and breweries. This is the 
most outrageous feature of the scheme, and 
totally at variance with common sense. If 
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intoxicating drinks be so destructive to mo- 
rality and so friendly to crime, "why not re- 
move them entirely? The allegation, that 
the traffic is responsible for the ill effects 
resulting from drunkenness, is false ; it would 
be as reasonable to assert that chemistry 
should be prohibited because it has been 
brought to bear on the destruction of man- 
kind. We should like to know what gua- 
rantee or security the "Alliance" has against 
precisely the same results in private resi- 
dences as in the saloon or gin palace. The 
"Alliance" will have great difficulty in 
showing that private distillation will be free 
from those evils which they lay at the door 
of the traffic. We should like to know what 
they would say if the traffic was prohibited 
from allowing their liquors " to be drunk on 
the premises," as that would amount to the 
same thing as the permission allowed by the 
bill, and which we think would be equally 
open to the same objection from them as the 
present system. 

Another species of reasoning, even in the 
£Eu;e of the exception which follows that 
part of my article referred to by "Maine 
Law," is the objection that any force there 
might have been in my protesting against 
State interference is invalidated because I 
admit that the prohibition to the Indians of 
intoxicating drinks, as their properties were 
not known to them, might be salutary. 
Now is it not surprising, that although we 
give a clear reason for deviation in one 
case, that our opponent must inmiediately 
look upon this as an error in the principle? 
Perhaps he wishes barbarians to be treated 
as the civilized; if not, what force is there 
in his objection? 

Again, " Maine Law'* recognises the enor- 
mity of the evil as the reason for annihilating 
the traffic Our judges, however, proceed on 
a different principle, looking at the intention 
as the groundwork on which to base their 
proceedings. If any evil be found (and in 
this instance drunkenness will be found in 
private as in public), why should it not be 
rooted out, and not allowed to skulk under 
the paltry and insulting compromise to the 
feelings of the temperate man by the con- 
cession of " private distillation"? There is, 
in the last named mediatory proposition, 
such a total inconsistency with sound judg- 
ment — as though this provision would anni- 
hilate drunkenness and crime, the avowed 



objects of the society's indignation — that we 
cannot but look upon it with pity, mingled 
with contempt for its advocates. 

Neither can we understand how " !Maine 
Law" makes sewerage beneficial to the mi- 
nority and not to the majority, by an anoma- 
lous train of reasoning which we confess it 
difficult to understand. The argument re- 
ferring to governments and bad laws, which 
he brings forward in reply to my question 
why the Bible should not be condemned as 
an heretical work, because it is frequently 
made the authority for the worst of purposes, 
is equally whimsical. Our opponent appears 
unable to discriminate between the infallibi- 
lity of the Bible and the constitutional un- 
certainty of human, not theocratic, combina- 
tions. 

We notice another point, and we have 
done, so far as animadversion is concerned. 
The reply of the " Alliance" to Mr. Hume's 
observation on the prohibition of money, &c., 
is duly in keeping with the remarks of our 
opponent. Undoubtedly it would divert to 
other objects, as the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic would (in a limited degree, unless 
"private manufactories" were also prohi- 
bited). The condemnation of either would 
reduce crime; but certainly there is much 
greater temptation to robbery and crime in 
gold and silver than in intoxicating drinks. 
Hence it necessarily follows that by dimin- 
ishing the temptation to crime, the greater 
chance there is for improvement in morality. 

To conclude, the " Alliance" has based its 
object on a false principle, and to that they 
have allied selfish, inconsistent, and errone- 
ous reasoning. They have, in the first 
place, misunderstood their position, by at- 
tempting to deprive mankind of that which, 
judiciously used, is conducive to health. 
2ndly. They have tacitly admitted this, by 
allowing " private distillation," which, if 
likely to fall into disuse by the "force of 
public opinion," is no justification of the 
concession: and, 3rdly. They have, in their 
attempts to prove the justice of their cause, 
adduced reasons as applicable to other mis- 
used passions, all of which present allure- 
ments equally as captivating, or, more pro- 
perly as intoxicating, " as strong drinks." The 
members of the " Alliance" surely do not, by 
such a scheme as that propounded, recognise 
man as a rational, reasonable, and intelligent 
being, for they take upon them to deprive 



him of that which, under froper limiti, is 
not dekteriotu to his health. We have no 
■jmptthy what«Ter with iotempenmce, m 
4My /oTM, but that is no reason whj the 
** Allianoe" shoold seek eotirrij to deprive ns 
ai alcohoUe and malt beyenges. To stem 
the tide of intempeiance, let them place 
poblic houses and salooas under stringent 
regulations; let them pamsh the drunkard 
hj forfature of political and dril rights: — 
but let them, under no diaunstanoes, take 



upon themselTes to dictate what "we diall 
eat, and idiat we shall drink, or where- 
withal we shall be clothed," for as snnlj 
as thej usurp that prariBce will tbej be 
repulsed by ewwy man who prides hfmsdf 
on being a rational htang, Thej have gone 
too far already; and have, consequently, 
awakened a determined opposition, which, it 
is hoped, will be persereringlf maintained. 
Mmteketter. J. G. B. 



DECIMAL COINAGE ^-THE NECESSITY FOR ITS ADOPTION— ITS ADVAN- 
TAGES OVER THE PRESENT SYSTEM— AND THE VARIOUS PLANS FOE 
CARRYING IT OUT WHICH HAVE BEEN PROPOSED. 

No. ra. 



Since the report of the Committee, with 
which we dealt in oar last paper, only stands 
in its present form as a propatal for the 
introduction of the decimal system ; and 
since the reports of parliamentary commit- 
tees are proverbially not infallible, it may be 
desirable to notice the suggestions whlcb 
haTC emanated from other quarters, bearing 
upon tbe decimal system, with a desire to 
judge if any of these should be substituted 
for, or grafted on to the Committee*s plan. 

First, with respect to the unit, no less 
than eight variations have been proposed — 
viz., tbe £1 ; the half sovereign, or ducat; the 
dollar, 4s. 2d.; the florin*; the shilling; the 
franc; the penny; and the farthing. We 
propose separately to notice these sugges- 
tions, and state their respective merits as 
they appear to us, and to others from whom 
we shall quote. 

The £1 unit — The adoption of this sum 
for the unit was recommended by the " De- 
cimal Coinage Committee;" — the great ma- 
jority of the witnesses they examined having 
either expressly, or by inference, spoken in 
its favour; and it seems generally to give 
great satisfaction. In addition to the other 
reasons given by the Committee, and quoted 
in our previous paper, they add, — " Its tenth 
part already exists in the shape of the florin, 
or two-shilling piece, while an alteration of 
four per cent., in the present farthing will 



serve to convert that coin into the lowest 
step of the decunal scale which it is neces- 
saxy to represent by actual coin, viz., the 
thousandth part of a £; and the addition 
of a coin to be called a cent, of the yaloe of 
ten mils, and equal to the hundredth part of 
the pouiid, or the tenth part <^ the florm, 
will serve to complete the hst of cmus neces- 
sazy to represent monies of account." 

Tbe 10«. um^— The propocul for « unit 
of this amount was introduced to the Com- 
mittee by one or two of the witnesses ex- 
amined, but so far from finding any &voor, 
it was stated by Professor Airy and Mr. De 
Morgan to have objecticms fatal to its adop- 
tion. However, it has found a great cham- 
pion in Mr. £. Ryley, of London, an actuary 
of no mean standing.* The details of h^ 
proposal are these:-— 

1st His unit of account to be 10s., and 
to be called an angel^ a mark, a Vic- 
toria, a Queen, an eagle, or a piece, 

2nd. The «AtZ//np=one-tenth of an angel. 

2rd. 7%« ^enny=one-tenth of a shilling 
=one-hundredth of an angel. 



* Since this paper was written, the 10s. unit 
has found an additioaal champioa in the person 
of Mr. W. T. Thomson, (be emioent Sootti^ 
actuary. The details of his plan are pre<»aely 
the same as those giren above, and he adduces 
some very strong arguments la support of his 
pltti. 
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4th. The Cross, or new farthmg=:one- 
tenth of a penny=:oiie-handredtii of a 
8billing=:one-thoa8a2idth of an angel 

Here, then, are four denominations, as in 
the proposal of the Committee, the essential 
difference being that each denomination of 
coin here given represents but half the value 
of the corresponding coin in the Committee's 
plan. Thus, the new pound, so to call it, 
would be 10s., and the new farthing half the 
present farthing. This arrangement would, 
no doubt, be very useful in minute calcula- 
tions, but whether for ordinary transactions 
it has special advantages, is a point for consi- 
deration. As bearing upon this proposal it 
may be stated, upon the evidence of Professor 
Airy, that hdlf-farihi$igs are at present in 
•existence, hit very seldom vsedf and that 
they would not confer any advantages on the 
poorer classes in their dealings with trades- 
men. — Reporty sec. 309 — 343. 

The Dollar as ««{<.— We do not know 
the origin of this proposal, nor have we 
seen in detail the advantages likely to 
proceed from its adoption. It is well known 
that in the United States of America, in 
Canada and British America, and in some 
parts of Europe, the dollar (4s. 2d. English 
money) has been adopted both as a coin and 
money of accovnt. It also has the further 
advantage of assimilating with the French 
franc, lOd., five francs (or the French five- 
franc piece) being:=one dollar. Looking at 
the evidence of Mr. De Morgan that " in a 
complete decimal system everything must 
have its lOths, lOOths, and IjOGOths" {Re- 
port^ ansioer 732), we .see great diflSculty 
in adopting the dollar, or several other of 
the units which have been proposed, with- 
out entirely re-modelling our coinage^ — a 
task fearful to contemplate. 

The Florin as unit. — This proposal em- 
anated from Mr. James Laurie, the author 
of " Universal Exchange Tables," and a wit- 
ness examined by the Committee. He puts 
his proposal thus : — 

100 cents=l fiorin; 10 fiorins=l pound. 

He would make the "florin the tmit of 
mercantile accounts," and remarks, "the 
florin being thus divided into 100 cents would 
afford a gradual rise from 1 to 100 cents, 
and so meet wholesale and retail prices, small 
wares, groceries, &c., in a series of figures of 
the same denomination and value, and then 



by florins and cents up to any amount. Asum 
of 379 florins 25 cents would be paid by £37 
9 florins and 25 cents," and accounts would 
be kept in two columns. Sir John Herschel, 
speaking of the florin system, says, " this 
makes the pound a natural decimal multiple, 
and so far good. But it assumes a silver 
monetary standard; whereas for good or for 
evil, for better for worse, we are married to 
a gold one. / do not mean to say a silver 
one would not be better, I believe it loould, 
and I believe a binary standard, half silver, 
dhd half gold, at the option of either party 
to insist on, would be better than either; but 
gold is our standard of value, and we are 
lashed on to it, and must be carried along 
with, toss as it may." Happily for us, then, 
the " tyrant gold" does admit of being deci- 
malised. 

Ths Shilling as unit. — This has been 
called "the poor man's unit," we suppose 
from its being silver instead of gold. It is 
a part of this proposal that the penny should 
be retained, but that there should be only 
ten instead of twelve to the shilling, in order 
to make the relation of the one to the other 
a decimal one, and this could be done with- 
out difficulty. Sir J. Herschel, in reviewing 
the systems proposed, says : " Then comes 
the shilling system. It has no one point 
to recommend it but its copper dime. The 
sovereign must be called a twenty-shilling 
piece, the penny must be demonetised, and 
we are landed in a system having no relation 
to any, either in Europe or elsewhere." 

6th. The Franc as unit, — This sugges- 
tion emanated frona a gentleman styling him- 
self, in a pamphlet published on the subject, 
Theodore W. Eathbone, Esq. If he had 
employed less bombast and more sound rea- 
soning in support of his own plan, his pro- 
posals might have met with greater support. 
However, we will review his proposals on their 
own merits. While admitting that the £1 
sterling should be allowed to " retain its time- 
honoured usefol place in all such large 
amounts as the National Debt and the public 
accounts," this writer proposes yranc* (ten- 
pences) and pence as the "monies of ac- 
count." "Half-a-guinea, for instance, would 
be twelve francs (or tenpences) and sixpence; 
that is, either a 12fr. 6d. or 12*6 decimal; 
. . . the half-sovereign 12*0; the sixpence, 
0*6. The penny to be divided into 10 cents, 
thus, in tabular form: — 
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The eenfeslhe tenth of a penny, the hon- 

dredth of a franc 
The pemiysthe tenth of a franc 
TheyVtMC^tfae twenty-fourth of a poond. 

Under this sjstem all the silver coins, 
except the thillmg and florin^ would be 
retained; the 3d. piece as threepence; the 
4d. piece as fonrpence; the 6d. as sixpence 
(a new shilling, value lOd.); the half-crown 
as three francs; the crown as six francs; 
the half-sovereign would be twelve francs; 
and the present sovereign 24 francs. ^ 
new sovereign to be coined, value 25 francs, 
forms a part, and we think a fatal part, of 
the plan now under notice. However, we 
think the proposal worthy of careful consider- 
ation; for in addition to what we have said, 
it has the advantage of assimilating with the 
French franc — 103.; American dollar— five 
francs, 4s. 2d.; and with the Dutch florin — 
Is. 8d., two francs.* 

The penny as unit. — ^We have not seen 
any direct proposal to make the present 
pennv the unit, although it is said to have 
been made, and that Mr. Gray, a gentleman 
connected with the British Museum, was its 
champion. During the progress of the Com- 
mittee's enquiry, frequent allusion was made 
to this coin, and the relation it could be 
made to bear to a decimal system. When it 
is remembered how mhny of our obligations 
as Englishmen are expressed in the "old 
English penny," ranging from the penny-a- 
mile railway train up to the penny postage 
and receipt stamps, it will at once be seen 
to present considerations of great importance. 
Some strong opinions wefe expressed before 
the Committee on this point. Professor 
Airy said, in a statement put in by him, 
"Any adjustment whatever will be better 
than permanently retaining the present Id., 
or a coin equivalent to it. This retention 
would cause infinite confusion." Sir J. 
Herschel, in his paper previously quoted, says 



* In an appendix to Dr. Bowring's recent work 
on the decimal system is a paper contributed by 
some other person, and which Dr. Bowring says 
— *' NO completely demolishes Mr. Rathbone's 
scheme," that he gives it entire. Still more re- 
cently, however, a pamphlet has been written by 
the celebrated Mr. James Laurie (who advocated 
the florin before the Committee, and who com- 
pleted the pamphlet now under review on his 
death-bed), strongly advocating the adoption of 
the " cent of lOd., or the franc as the unit of 
account, more especially on the ground of its 
facilitating our foreign exchanges. 



(after speaking of the shilling plan) : — ^ The 
penny system is a little better. It would 
give US a franc not very &r from the French, 
and a pound of 200 pence, which was the 
old Saxon pound of Ethelbert.' He says he 
took occasion to suggest this not long ago 
for a Canadian pound, but it is qtiite vision- 
ary as applied to England. 

The Farthing as unit. — This proposi- 
tion emanated from Mr. T. £. Headlam, 
M. P. He adopts the present farthing as his 
unit, and builds up upon that, his monies of 
account being: — 

1. The " mil," being the present farthing. 

2. The 10-mil piece, value 2^d. 

3. The florin, value 28. Id. 

4. The Victoria, being=1000 mils (far- 
things), 100 ten-mil pieces, ten florins 
(2s. Id.), and £1 Os. lOd. of our pre- 
sent coinage 

The present £l sterling would thus be 
altogether discarded both in name and value, 
but the *' old English penny" would be re- 
tained. The Committee made a special note 
of this proposal in their report. After 
stating that various proposals had been 
brought before them, they say: — ^* Of these 
the one recommending the retention of the 
present farthing as the basis of a new system 
of coinage, leaving its relation to the exist- 
ing penny untouched, presents the greatest 
amount of advantage. The large number of 
payments which are now expressed in pence 
would remain tmaltered, and a great portion 
of those daily transactions, in which the 
mass of the population are engaged, would 
be unaffected by the change; but when it is 
considered that the adoption of that alterna- 
tive would, by adding lOd. to the value of 
the present £l, and a half-penny to that of 
the shilling, necessitate the withdrawal of 
the whole of the present gold coinage, and 
nearly the whole of the silver, and involve 
the alteration of the terms of all contracts 
and obligations expressed in coin of either 
of the latter metals, your Committee would 
not feel themselves warranted in recommend- 
ing the adoption of such a proposal." 

We have now reviewed the whole of the 
proposals for a decimal system so far as they 
have come before us, and perhaps we cannot 
close this paper better tlum by stating that 
at two meetings of the Institute of Actuaries 
(men whose profession it is to investigate 
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these questions) held not very long since, 
the decimal sjstem came under discussion, 
and the whole of the proposals we have 
noticed in this paper passed under review; 
and although advocates were found for the 
farthing, the pennj, the shilling, and the 



ten-shilling units, the great preponderance 
of opinion was in favour of the retention of 
the pound sterling as the unit, thus backing 
the proposal of the Committee. 

C. W., Jun. 
(To be continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

201. Oxford University.^Smelj the question 
of H. C. must have been overlooked, or some of 
your readers would have answered it before now. 
As it is probable that he has obtained the inform- 
ation he desired from other sources, I will not 
occopy your space with a lengthened reply, but 
would recommend him and any other reader in- 
terested in the subject to obtain the ** Oxford 
University Calendar" for the present year, which 
may be had, on order, of auy bookseller, price 
about 5s. — R.M. 

224. Educational Advice. — ^"Saturn's" question 
is somewhat obscurely expressed. He says that 
he neglected his studies during hb school days, 
but now feels his ignorance, having arrived at ** a 
more advanced period of life ;" but what tnis ad- 
vanced period is, whether youth, manhood, or old 
age, he does not tell us. Again, he asks to be 
informed how to proceed with his studies ; but he 
does not tell us what the studies are which he has 
commenced, nor how ftir he has already pro- 
ceeded with them. Under these circumstances, 
any hints Uiat we may give will necessarily be of 
a very general character. If " Saturn" be deficient 
in the elementary parts of education, such as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, he may obtain 
valuable instrucuonfrom Cassell's " Popular Edu- 
cator," the articles under the head of Self-Culture 
in the Controversiaiist^ and the various classes 
connected therewith. If he be deficient in general 
information, he may read a selection fi>om the list 
of books mentioned in the " Course of Readmg for 
a Young Man," in the first volume of this work ; 
but whatever book he may read, let him be careful 
to master its contents, and make its leading facts 
or principles his own. There is one work that I 
cannot help specially recommending, vix., Todd's 
" Student's M&uual." In it he will find much 
that will interest and instruct hira.—C. A. 

227. ^ca/ep^.— That sparkling appearance of 
the ocean which may fi^quently b^ observed in 
crossing it, is to be attributed to the presence of 
phosphorus in the minute bodies of theacalephes, 
or sea nettles, — 
" Those living jellies which the flesh iuflame. 
Pierce as a nettle, aud IVom that the name." 
The light emitted by these animalculsB is much 
more brilliant in the wanner latitudes. The na- 
turalist Hiunboldt says, *' Between the tropics the 
ocean simultaneously develops light over a space 
of many thoiisands of square miles, and everv 
scintillation is the vital manifestation of an invi- 
sible animal world." 

Their internal structure is as yet scarcely un- 
derstood, but it has been ascertained that they are 



almost entirely composed of a fluid, which, when 
analyzed, is foimd in no respect to difiier from 
ordinary sea watpj*. It seems to be an undisputed 
fact that the acalephes are capable of producing 
sparks of light at pleasure, and it is probable that 
the action of a ship, in passing through their tan^ 
gled masses, causes them to exercise this power. 
They are frequently called sea-anemones, or jdly- 
fish, and 
" Figured by hand divine, there's not a gem 

Wrought by man's art to be compared to them ; 

Soft, brilliant, tender, through the wave they 
glow. 

And make the moonbeams brighter where they 
flow."— Fanny, Worcester. 

229. InteUeet and* Dark Hair.— We certainly 
think that " Enitor" is quite right in his opinion 
upon this subject, and that intellectual persons 
will be more frequently found with hair of a dark 
shade than any other. It is out of our power to 
give any reason for what we believe to be a fact, 
and on that account should not have thought of 
expressing an opinion, had not our friend ** Bed 
Head" been rather ungenerous towards the dark 
haired portion of mankind. 

In our estimation, he has misunderstood the 
original question, wnich is not— Which will be 
found the more intellectual race, white or dark ? 
but. What is the predominating shade of hair of 
intellectual persons, dark or light? 

He seems to give no credit whatever to the fact 
of there being even a few men of intellect with 
dark hair; but after taking to himself a host of 
men of genius, he gives (though he says with truth 
" that he has taken them at random") but two 
poor specimens of dark haired intellect, and as 
those are the only two that he can call to mind, 
we will endeavour to refresh his memory. 

To go back to past ages, we find the Egyptians, 
when m the height of their power, by far the most 
advanced in civilization and refinement (and 
therefore in intellect) of any nation upon the earth, 
and yet, as « Bed Head" roust admit, they were a 
dark haired people. The Grecians , too, were dark 
haired, and yet they have most considerable claims 
upon the intellectual world. The conquerors of 
the " fair haired Saxon, who has outshone all his 
fellows in the might of his intellect and the glory 
of his achievements," were the dark haired Nor- 
mans, who were as far beyond the Saxons in in- 
tellectual attainments as Uiey were in refinement 

Even in modem days we can find a considerable 
number of men of intellect with dark hair. We 
give the names of a few, and our fHend will give 
us great pleasure if he will add them to his very 
small list :— Bidielieu, Lamartine, Danton, Vol- 
taire, Burhitt, Moore, Macaulay, Longfellow 
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Broachui,0'CoMi*ll,KoMulh,V«u9faan« 6oa({b; 
and, to doM our list, W«Uin«ton and Nftpolwm, 
who, though pUoed last, are far fVom beins least : 
and we are aarorised that " Red Head ootdd 
have lo»t tight oflwo ntah men. 

** Ked Head " windt up br taring, " Who that 
gaze* at a Shakaperean forehead can pirture him 
with black hair?^ We, in return will ask. Who 
can, for one instant^ioture him with white or 
eveD golden looks 7 We believe oorselvet right in 
aaring that he had hair of a dark brown. 

We should, with all friendliness of feeling, ad- 
Tise our red haired brother to think over the mat> 
ter once more seriouslif, and see if he most not 
change hb opinion on at least some points of 
the aotueet— Black Hairkd 6. N. T. 

soft. 2^ Dies Irm^—Th* Dim Irs maf be 
fo«Bi in anf CaCholla missal to the Masa for 
Nov. S. It forma the words of Mosart's Requiem. 
Tha author is not known, bsH Besorioa, A. i». 1994, 
coBsiders Cardinal Ursini as its aathor; others 
think Humbert, the flith graeral of tha Domini- 
can, to have been the aathor. 

Mr. Crashaw's translation is l^hlf approred 
of by Wharton. Lord Roseommon is much in- 
debled to this translation for his poam on the Day 
of Jadgmaat, which may be found in Chambers* 
edition of the British poets, 6cc. 

298. &eon7ei94Ms4iatb«*'Bomdeflame**oraa 
eminent modem Fren^ l<kf jf who has produced 
soma works of startling latere^; her real name fo 
Jitrera Ihtpin, and I may call F. S.'s attention 
to an axeellent reiriew of her principal works from 
the pen of Joseph Mazxiid, the rreat Italian 
patriot, in the ** People's Journal,** No. Ot, March, 
l847.^CA«aio. 

Me. atyU of Fene.— ««Panny- having an- 
swered " Augostos's " question as far as regards 
the metre of " Bvangeliue." I beg to offhr a few 
remarks explanatory of that in which Martin F. 
Tapper has written his ** Proverbial Phifosophy." 
First I will observe that many of his verses do 
not appear capable of being soaimed at all ; for 
instance, take this Una from the chapter on 
" Marriage : " — 
" Youth longeth for a kindred spirit and yeam- 

cth for a heart that ean commune with his own." 

Of the verses that admit of scansion the most 
common are iambic trimeters, sometimes pure but 
mors frequently varied by the introduction of ana- 
»ssta in one or more of the first five feet, and a 
>ae^as in the last. There are aeveral lines 
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containing 7, 8, 9, aod 10 iambi varied in tha 
saosa manner. Then there are aeveral tra^aia 
metres, and occasionally we meet with a line be- 
gioniiig with iambi and truding with trochees, and 
vice versA. In ** Proverbial Philosophy " there 
are also a fow daotyUe hexameters, not formed on 
the classic modeb, but similar to those in ** Evan- 
geline.** I transcribe some of them : — 

la the chapter on ♦* Friendship : " *' Those 
hours I ara not | lost that are I spirat in ce- 1 
minting aA I fection.** 

In the chapter on " Marriage : ** ** Hide not 
your I griaf nor your | gladness; be I open | one 
with the I other.*^ 

**CoufiJe, I love.andbe | happy: be | foithfiil,! 
firm, and | holy." (spondaic) 

In the chapter on " Aothorship ; ** ^ Where are 
the I mighty I kings that I reigned be- | fore 
▲ga- 1 nenmonf* 

Much moie nomeroos diaa these are the sep- 
taraeters, o( which I will give only one exampl^ 
taken from the chapter on ** Marriage : " — 

** Bride and | brid^^room, | pilgrims of I fifr, 
hence- 1 forward to I travel to- I gvtiier.** 

Few, if any, verses not indoctod mider one or 
other of the above heads can be intended to be 
considered metrical. It will be seen from the irre- 
gularity of the metre that Tupper was unfettered 
by any rules in its construction. — F. S. 

239. A Tatte/or Poetry. ^A.. D. confiesaes he 
does not possess a taste tor poeoy. Poor ftrllow ! 
I neither envy his state nor desire his friendship. 
Ifitbetrue^at— 
'* The man that hatfa no mutie in hfmself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet soonds. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils — " 
what shall we say of the man who has no taste 
for poetry — no love for the sublimity of beauty, 
tmthfolness, or goodness? But I will not sur- 
mise evil; for I believe that A.B. means only to 
say that he has little or no taste for the works of 
our poets; but this he wishes to acquire or 
to strengtiien. I would therefore recomnirnd him 
to read tiie «iost iuterestittg^ works of oar best 
poets, with a desire to cfecem their meaning, and 
ccUeh their spirit. He cannot do better, I think, 
than thns peruse the heart-stirring poetry of 
LongMlow, and the unolrjectionable productions 
of Byron. Let him at once be^ with these, 
" report progress," and I will advise him further. 
— L.R. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLAM. 

SOLUTIONS.— XIX. 

QuetHon 97. As 3 : 80 :: 7x3*5 shillings :: 
£84 10s.— Jn«. Spkbo. 

Question 98. As £106 : £18 128. :: £5 r 
17s. ^a.—Atu. P. T. 

Qwstion 99. 
«^ 20000x15*5 

The asaeis ^ -HOOg £15,900.— Jut. 

, QuesUon 100. The amount declared would be 

15000 

i^^^^^f**. 10^.^ Am. p^ 



QtMsdon 101. The 
Ul6}xl5=247|— ^ns. 



30 



x»-l-x*-2x 



**-i-2 



:«•—«.— ^nt. 



QutstUm 102. 

Y. Blaidd. 
Question 103. Letxsthe number of persons. 
Then 12jrs9 (x-l-4)«9 ;c-l-36. 

.*.3xss38, or x=— =12.— -4n«. 

QuntUm 104. 1|[-^^=5'I2 inohea.-.i«a. 

J.M. 



Elsvb. 
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^ .. in- 027+750+1080 ,.,_ ^^ 
Question 105. ^ =1378-5. 

From this half sum take each succeeding side. 
Thus 1378-5- 760=628-5 to find A. 
1378 6-927=451-5 „ C. 
1378-5- 1080=298-5 „ B. 
Then to find A : 

Log. 1378-5=31394068 

„ 628-5=2-7983053 

Cos. log. 927 =70329203 

„ ,, 1080 =6-9665762 



2)19-9372086 



i cos. A 

21° 31' 28' 



9 9686043 = 
'•674 
2 



43° 2' 57"-348= Angle A. 
To find B : 

Log. 1378-5=3-1394068 

298-5=2-4749443 

Cos. log. 927 =70329203 

„ „ 750 =7-1249387 



2)19-7722101 

9-8861050= 
39° 42' 26"-826 
2 



79° 24' 63"-652=B. 
.% 180-C43° 2' 57"-348+79° 24' 53"-652)= 

57° 32' 9"=C. A. G. B. 

Quetiion 106. 

2598076x12^x36^^3.^^^ gallons.-^n«. 
277-274 ® 

„ (3C»x2+29«) X40X-2618 
Question 107. Here rr^ 

=20 80461 cubic feet. J. M. 

(60« x2+54«) X 50 X -2618 



Question 108. Here 
132418-44 



^77 274 



^"277^4 -*^**^""'^^'^ **"*'''*• J.M. 
QuestionZb. ar*-10ar«-94a:+16O=0. 
.'. (x-4) (x»+4 x*+6 ar-40=0. 
Or, x-4=0.'.ar=4. 
The other values of x are 2-1137, and 51698 
± V- 95787, &c. J. C. 

GRAMMAR CLASS. 
MODEL EXERCISE, No. XX. 

J", pers. pron., 1st pers. sing., nom. to love. 
Love, TCTb, act trans., 1st pers. sing., agr. w. love. 
Themf pers. prun., plu., 3rd, obj., gov, by love. 
Thmi, reL pron., Srd pen. plu., agr. w. them, and 

nomstobfve. 
Love, verb, act trans., 3rd plu., agr. w. that. 
Me, per*, pron., 1st pers. sing., oi^., gov. by love. 
And, oonjmu^on. 

Those^ demons. pron.,havingf>«non* understood. 
TheU, as before, i^. w. persons, and nom. to 

seek. 
Seek, verb, act trans., 3rd pers. pin., agr. w. thai. 
Me, as before, gov. by seek, 
JEariy, adverb qualifying seek. 
Shall find, verb, act trans., drd pert, pin., i^. w. 

persons understood. 
MCf as before, gov. by shall find. 



Thou, pen. pron., 2nd pers. sing., nom. to hast 

loved. 
Hast loved, verb, act. trans., 2nd pers. sing., agr. 

with thou. 
Righteousness, abs. noun, eong., 3rd pers., obj., 

gov. by liast loved. 
And, conjunction. 
Hast hated, verb, act. trans., 2nd pers. sing., agr. 

w. <Aos mnderstood. 
Iniquity, abs. noun, neut., sing., 3rd pers., obj., 

gov. by hast hated. 
He, pers. pron., 3rd pers. sin^., nom. to leaves. 
Leaves, verb, act., 3rd pers. smg., agr. w. he. 
Home, com. noun, neut., sing., 3rd pers., obj., 

gov. by leaves. 
At, preposition. 

Nine, com. noon, gov. in obj. by «U. 
In, preposition. 

The, dem. ad[j. pron.,qual. morning. 
Morning, com. noun, obj. case, gov. by in. 
We, pers. pron., 3rd pers plu., nom. to go. 
Go, verb. act. intrans., 3rd pers. plu., ag. w. we. 
To, preposition. 

Boston, prop, noun, obj. case, gov. by to. 
Next, adjective, qoal.toeek. 
Week, com. noun, obj., gov. by prep, during un- 
derstood. 
Where, adverb of place. 

We, pers. pron., Ist pers. plu., nom. to expect. 
Expect, verb. act. trans., gov. you will meet us in 

the obj. 
You, pron., 2nd pers. plu., nom. to tcill meet. 
Will »nccf,verb, aist trans., 2nd pers. plu,, ag. w. 

you. 
Us, pron., 1st pers., obj., gov. by wiU meet. 
Thy, poss. adj. pron., 2nd pers. sing., qual. bro- 
ther. 
Brother, com. noun, 3rd pers. sing., nom. to was, 
Vas, verb neut., 3rd pers. sing., ag. w. brother. 
Present, adj., qual. brother understood. 
Last, &dj., qual. year. 

Year, com. noun, obj . , gov. \>j on understood. 
Benjamin, ^YO^. noun, mas. sing., 3rd pers., nom, 

to works. 
Works, verb, act intrans., 3rd pers. sing., ag. w. 

Benjamin. 
Foundry, com. noun, obj., gov. by prep, at, 
Henry and Thomas, prop. sing, nouns, con. by 

(ma, nom. to are. 
Are, verb neut. plu., ag. w. nom. Henry and Tho- 

mas. 
In, preposition. 

Office, com. noun, obj., gov. by in. 
From and to, prepositions. 
Crag, 1 and 2, com. noon, obj., gov .hj/rom and 

to respectively. 
Leaps, verb act. intrans., ag. w. thunder. 
Live, adj., qual. thunder. 
Thunder, com. noon, sing., 3rd pers., nom. to 

leaps. 
To err, verb in the in^itive, equivalent to a noun, 

and nom. to is. 
Is, verb neut., 3rd pers. sing., ag. w. its nom. to err. 
Human, a>ij., qual. a noon understood. 
The, demons, a^j. pron., qual./e«r. 
Fear, com. noon, neut, 3rd pers. sing., nom. to 

prevents. 
Oj, prepoaitioD. 
Possible, ac()., quaL evil. 
Evil, com. noun, neut, drd pers. sing., obj., gov. 

by <i^. 
Qflem, adverb, qvt$X. prevents. 



>^., 



H.X 
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Prevtmu, verb, aoL trans., ag. w. iioiD.>Siar. 

The, M befor*, quaL perforwumee. 

Per/ontumeet com. noun, neat,cuig., 3rd pers. 

Q/*, preposition. 

Cettaiut a<y., q«aL ^ood. 

Oood, com. noon, neut., stng>,3rd pen., olg.,gov. 

Your, pon. •<)., pron. qniL ftrroii-afui-au/ilr. 
jBr»a4t^<i-NMiir, eompound com. noon, neat, 

•ing.. 3rd pcrs., nom. to i$. 
J«, a« before, •a. w. bread-andmUk. 
Bead]/, ^d^tt&ft. 
To wriU, to $peak, to cowtpo$e, thrc« yerb* in the 

Infinitive, equivident to three nouns, and nom. 

to tlie verb are. 
And, as before. 
Legihly, eorrtctly, rtadilfft adverbs of manner, 

qnal. to write, tfc. 
fseyW, adj., qnaL arft. 
Arit, com. noun, neut.,8ing., 3rd pers., nom. case 

after the verb are. 
Either, or, co^junotions. 
George, Henry, prop, nouns, nuts., sing., 3rd pers., 

nom. to is coming. 
It coming, verb, act intrans., 3rd pers. sing., ag. 

w. George or Henry. 



To-dmif^ com. noun, neat., sing., 3rd pen., gov. in 

the otg. by a preposition, <2aif-sN^, undersUNmL 
Neither, nor, conjunctions. 
Somuel, noun Proper, sing, number, &c^ nom. to 

kaioe arrived. 
Hit, poss. a^j. pron., quti./Hendt. 
Friendt, com. noun, plo., nom. to, have arricei 
Have arrived, verb, act. intrans. 3rd pers. pin., 

ag. w. the nom. /riendt. 
Their, poss. a^j. pron., qoaL party. 
P^^rty, colleotnoun,nent.,8ing.,nom.tot«<iirt<2«(f. 
It divided, verb passive, 3rd pers. siug., ag. w. 

party. 
Too much, adv., qoal. •* divided. 
To do, act. trans, verb, infiu. mood. 
Any, a^j., qua], good. 
Good, com. uonn, neut, sing., 3rd pers. obj., gov. 

by to do. 
The, as before. 

Clergy, oom. noun, neat, plu., 3rd, nom. to are. 
Are, verb neat., plu., 3rd, ag. w. clergy. 
Z^nanimout, acg., qua!, noun understood. 
On, preposition. 

Convocation, ac^., qoal. question. 
Quettion, com. noun, neut, sing., obj., gov. bf 

prep. on. 
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Padiham Literary and Scientijic Mutual Im- 
provement Society.— ThiB society was recentJy 
formed under very favourable circumstances. 
On Wednesday evening, the 2nd August, a meet* 
ing of a few young men was convened, and the 
following officers elected ; viz., Mr. John Har- 
greaves, president; Mr. Burt, treasurer; and Mr. 
£l\jah Helm, jun., secretary ; a few rules were 
then drawn up, to which others, selected from 
those of various mutual improvement societies, 
have been added and adopted. Our number at 
present is restricted to 15, it being thought advisa- 
ble not to admit more until the society shall have 
obtained a more permanent footing. Meetings 
are held every Wednesday evening, at each of 



which an essay is read, and a discussion carried 
on; the time allowed for reading an essay is 
half an hour, and for the discussion two hours. 
Our discussions are conducted in a lively and 
spirited manner, but with the entire absence of 
personality or ungeutlemanly feeling. Many of 
our members take in the British Controver- 
sialist, which forms an admirable text-book, and 
affords material assistance in the treatment of 
our subjects. The society is in connection with 
our Mechanics' Institute, which has been estab- 
lished several years ; its meetings are held in the 
Trade School, for the use of which we are in- 
debted to the generosity of Sir J. B. Kay Shuttle- 
w orth, Bart— E . H ., jun. 



titttaim. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



We regret to have to annoimce the death, at 
the early age of thirty-nine, of Edward Forbes, 
Esq., F.R.8., and Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Edinburgh. He was an 
occasional contributor to the ** Westminster Be- 
view " and the •* Literary Gazette." 

Frederick Knight Hunt, since 1851 principal 
editor of the Daily Netcs^ died, on the 18th inst, 
in his 40th year. In the mtervals of his profes- 
sional exertions he contrived to find time for the 
composition of several works, of which the most 
important is, *' The Fourth Estate," a history of 
the newspaper press. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that Lord 
Bi-oughem is collecting and revising his various 
works, to be published in a series of quarterly 
volumes, by Messrs. K. Griffin and Co., Glasgow. 

M. Guizot,we hear, is engaged in preparing for 



publication a new and important work on the 
English Bevolution— his favoiuite su^ect; and 
M. Cousin is writing one, to be called "Philoso- 
phy of the People." 

Professor Zahn, who has passed not fewa'tfaan 
fifteen years in investigating the niins of Heiac- 
leum and Pompeii, is preparing for publication at 
Berlin the twenty-seventh and last part of bis 
great woric on the monuments discovered in those 
towns. The work is one of the most expensive 
ever published in Germany, each copy costii% 
300 thalers (about je46). 

The text of an old opera, performed so far back 
as 1322, at Eisenach, has just been found by a 
German author. It is called the Ten Virgins, 
and it is recorded that the performance of it made 
such profound impression on a certain Landgrave 
of Meissen as to hasten his death. 
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